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OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


{ WE have now brought the History of the several dispensations of revealed religion, 
down from the beginning of the world, to the coming of that seed of the woman, through 
whom our first parents were assured that mankind should recover all that had been 
forfeited by their shameful fall. Of these dispensations, the last and the most perfect 
that we have hitherto considered, was the Mosaic ; but we are now to exhibit even that 
dispensation as giving way to another, which was to embrace, not a few families like 
the patriarchal, nor a single nation like the Jewish, but all. the nations of the earth. 
Such a dispensation had been repeatedly promised to Abraham and his posterity as the 
completion of their own, and as the last that was to be vouchsafed to man; and it is 
indeed evident, that only when the consequences of the fall should be removed, and 
mankind restored to their forfeited inheritance, the objects of revealed religion would 
be fully attained. This was not done, nor intended to be done, by the law and ritual 
worship of the Jews ; for these, by their very nature, were necessarily confined to one 
nation, and completely practicable only in one temple; but it hath been done by the 
Christian dispensation, which hath brought life and immortality to light, and prescribed 
a mode of worship which may be performed “in spirit and in truth” in every region 
under heaven. The Christian dispensation is therefore the last, which mankind had to 
expect from their Maker; and it would be even absurd to look for another, since the 
great scheme of Providence for which revelations were first vouchsafed to fallen man 
hath by it been completed. It will be shewn in the course of the ensuing Hist that 
the death introduced into the world by the fall of Adam hath been abolished ; the ser- 
pent’s head completely crushed ; and Christians furnished with means, for working out 
their own salvation, at least as efficacious, as those which our first parents enjoyed in 
their paradisarcal state. 

But we are asked by the Deist, why, since this last and best gift of God was origi- 
nally intended for fallen man, it was so long delayed? and why the Almighty, whose 
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power no creature can resist, was obliged to give a series of dispensations, each gradu- 
ally rising in perfection above the other, instead of revealing “ all his counsel” at once ? 
Impotent and ignorant men are indeed under the necessity of accomplishing their pur- 
poses by degrees, and of frequently varying the means employed for their accomplish- 
~ ment, but surely He who, by a word, called the universe into existence, could have ac- 
complished us purposes without having recourse to such expedients ; he could have 
made man equal to the angels, and placed him at once in the same region with them, 
instead of subjecting him to a long and hazardous course of probation. ; 

All this indeed seems very possible to Almighty power and Infinite wisdom; but 
power and wisdom are not the only attributes of God. He is a Being likewise of be- 
nevolence or goodness, of which he has given the most ample proofs in his works, and 
in his providential care of man even in this temporary state of probation; but would 
he have been equally benevolent, had such creatures as we are been omitted in his 
creation? He might indeed, for any thing that we know to the contrary, have filled 
the universe with such creatures.as angels; and probably he has created as many of 
these exalted beings as the universe can at present contain; but it could likewise con- 
tain an order of beings a little lower than angels, and such beings are men, who are 
capable of enjoying much happiness even here, and, as it appears from their nature, of 
making, by a due use of their intellectual faculties, daily advances towards that degree 
of perfection to which no creature can ever fully attain. To be absolutely stationary 
seems to be inconsistent with the very nature of such a creature as man. It is probably 
inconsistent likewise with the nature of angels; for they appear to have once been in a 
state of probation, as we are now, from which we know that some of them fell. There 
is indeed reason to bélieve that they commenced their intellectual and moral career at 
a much earlier period, and from a higher station, than man commenced his ;—or in other 
words, that they were originally more perfect than the human race; but the Divine 
benevolence was displayed in the creation as well of the lower as of the higher order of 
beings; it is displayed even in the brute creation, and in every creature that has sense 
to enjoy happiness whilst it lives. 

If man was originally such a being as he is now, it is evident that he could make no 
progress towards perfection but under the tuition of some superior guide. It has been 
observed elsewhere (a), that not only solitary individuals, but even small tribes of sava- 
ges, make no efforts to raise themselves above the state in which they are at first placed, 
and which appears to be very little elevated above that of the beasts that perish; and 
it may here be added, that great empires, when subjected to a despotic government 
and. bewildered by a false religion, make very slow progress in the arts and sciences of 
civilized society. ‘Ihe Chinese seem to have been almost stationary, if not retrograde 
for a thousand years; and there can be no doubt but that the Brahmins of India have 
lost much of that science which their ancestors certainly possessed. , 

At his first introduction into this world, man must therefore have been utterly un: 
able, by his own powers, to raise himself above the state of a solitary savage—and still 
more unable to acquire such principles, dispositions, and habits, as could fit him for the 
society of an order of beings far advanced beyond that degree of moral and intellec- 
tual perfection, to which, on earth, human nature can ever arrive. But because man 
is bywmature.a little lower than the angels, to whom, however, he can, under proper 
tuition, make gradually nearer and nearer approaches by the due cultivation of his su- 
perior faculties, does it follow that a benevolent God should have forborne to call such 
a creature into existence ? How much more amiable doth the Creator of the universe 
appear in the Scriptures than in this infidel theory ? Moses represents the first pair as 
having, from the moment of their creation, been taken under the immediate tuition of 
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God, and gradually instructed, as their comparatively imperfect nature was able to re- 
ceive instruction, in all that it was necessary for them to know or to practise. Had 
they been content to submit implicitly to such instruction, they would undoubtedly 
have been preserved from those pernicious errors into which their descendants so rapid- 
ly fell, and advanced, as soon as they should have been qualified for it, to that superior 
state which was prepared for them in heaven; but they rejected the tuition of their 
God, and applied elsewhere for a kind of knowledge, which they vainly hoped would 
make them independent of him, and able to govern themselves. This was the wayward 
weakness of children ; and with respect to all that knowledge which is the result of re- 
flection on what is learned’ by the experience of ages, children they must have been, 
however perfect we may suppose their natural faculties; and as wayward children they 
were accordingly treated. Instead of being wholly cast off by their gracious and most 
merciful Creator, a future deliverance was promised to them from all the evils which 
they had brought on themselves and their posterity ; a mode of worship was prescribed, 
admirably caleulated to point out the means by which that promise was to be fulfilled, 
as well as to remind them of the heinousness of their sin; and though they were turn- 
ed out of the delightful garden of Eden, which by that sin they had justly forfeited, 
to till the ground whence they were originally taken, they were far from being left to 
the superintendance of the Guide which they had chosen for themselves. 

As their faculties were certainly not improved by their fall, they were not then able 
with Moses (a) to “ look up to Him who is invisible,” or to perform a worship so purely 
rational and refined as is that of the Christian church. God was therefore graciously 
pleased to manifest himself occasionally to their senses, and visibly to direct them by. 
the angel of his presence, as he appears indeed to have done in paradise (b), in every 
thing which related to religion. That those manifestations were frequent, and gene- 
rally made at some particular place, seems evident from what passed between God and 
Cain (c) on the murder of Abel; and hence it probably was, that when the murderer 
was banished from the presence of the Lord, his descendants so soon degenerated into 
idolatry. 

It is not however probable that even that family apostatized, so soon as is generally 
supposed, from the worship of Jehovah. The earliest idolatry appears to have been 
that of the heavenly host—the sun, moon, and stars; and it is very likely that the. 
Cainites would at first prostrate themselves before the Sun—not as a god himself—but 
as such an emblem of the true God as was the Surxinan manifested to the family of 
Seth. Lamech, the seventh from Cain, appears to have been even a religious man (d);. 
and there is no good reason to suppose that there were not, for some time at least, 
many such in the same family (e). There is indeed no reason to believe, that the no- 
tions, which generally prevailed in either family, of the Divine nature and Providence, 
were very perfect or refined; for being all “ keepers of cattle,” or “ tillers of the 
ground,” then under the curse of barrenness, they could have little leisure for specula- 
lation or refinement on spiritual subjects. Many of them, as an ingenious author ( /) 
supposes, may have been little better than Anthropomorphites in their conceptions of the 
Divine nature, as it is to be suspected that great numbers still are, even in regions 
blessed with the light of the glorious Gospel ; and therefore it can excite no reasonable 
surprise, that even Almighty power and Infinite wisdum found it expedient to train 
them by successive dispensations, such as they were capable of receiving, till Jgpthe 
fulness of time they were rendered in some degree able to receive the last and bes@that 
could be vouchsafed to them. He could not indeed, by any other means that we can 


(a) Heb. xi. 27. (4) Gen, iii. 8, 9, 10. (c) Gen. iv. 3—17. (¢) See Patrick on Gen, iv, 
(e) See Bishop Horsle’ys Dissertation prefixed to his Sermons on our Lord’s Resurrection, together with his. 
Sermon on the Descent of Christ,into Hell. (/ ) Bishop Lavw in his Theory of Religion. 
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conceive, have rendered them at all fit to profit by the Christian dispensation, unless he 
had overpowered their wills and completely changed their nature; but to have over- 
powered their wills and to have literally changed their nature, would have been to make 
them quite different creatures from the human race. Such a change must have made 
them cither angels or brutes; and in either case a chasm would have been left in the 
creation, to be filled up by such creatures as men now are, with all their frailties and 
imperfections about them. 

That every method, which Divine wisdom could devise, was employed to cure them 
of their imperfections, is proved by the whole history of the Old Testament. Revela- 
tions were frequently made to the heads of families both before and after the general 
deluge ; and when the children of Israel were separated from the nations around them, 
and taken under the immediate government of the Lord of all the earth, this distine- 
tion was not conferred on them for their own sakes only, but that the principles of true 
religion might be disseminated from them through the whole world (a). Their law 
was indeed such as to prevent them from uniting with their neighbours in that inter- 
community of gods and of worship, which seems to have prevailed from the earliest 
ages among all polytheistic idolaters; but it did not prevent any other kind of inter- 
course with the heathen. They were at liberty to trade with them; and though they 
had no encouragement to make conquests beyond the limits of the devoted nations of 
Canaan, which they were commanded to expel or exterminate, they were never forbid- 
den to defend themselves by arms when unjustly attacked by enemies of any descrip- 
tion. The nations with which they had any intercourse, whether warlike or commer- 
cial, and they seem to have had a great deal of both during the reigns of David and So- 
lomon, could not be altogether unacquainted with the principles of their religion; cu- 
riosity, if no better motive, would impel the most hostile of their neighbours to inquire 
into the truth of a religion so singular; the preaching of some of their prophets to the 
contiguous heathen nations; the dispersion of the Israelites through all the regions of 
the Hast, after the conquest of Samaria by Shalmaneser king of Assyria; the long cap- 
tivity of the Jews in Babylon and its dependant provinces, where they were permitted 
to live according to their own laws; and the high estimation in which Daniel and other 
faithful Jews were held by Nebuchadnezzar the Great, and afterwards by Cyrus, Da- 
rius, and Artaxerxes, when the Babylonian empire became subject to the Persian mo- 
narch, must have contributed much to diffuse the knowledge of the Divine unity through 
ali the Hast. It is to be remembered too, that but a comparatively small number of 
the Jews returned to their own country with Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah; the 
greater part of them choosing to remain where they had been so long settled, and 
where some of them are said (0) to be found at this day, practising all the precepts of 
the law of Moses which can be practised in a strange land; that when the Persian mo- 

narchy was overthrown by Alexander, and his vast empire divided among his generals, 
the nation of the Jews became tributary to the Grecian dynasties of Egypt and Syria, 
just as one or other of those potentates became the most powerful; that during this pe- 
riod their Scriptures were translated into the Greek language, and thus laid open to all 
the learned nations of antiquity ; and that they became afterwards tributary:to the Ro- 
man empire at a period when Greek was perfectly understood by every Roman who had 
received a liberal education, and when literary curiosity was exceedingly prevalent a- 
mong that warlike people. 

en all these circumstances, and many others which must occur to the reflecting 
reader of ancient history, are duly considered, no doubt can remain, I think, in any can- 
did mind, but that the Jews were the instruments of diffusing much religious know- 


(a) See the Supplementary Dissertation on some of the Principle Doctrines of the Christian Religion, 
p- 360 of this volume. _ (8) See Buchanan’s Christian Researches. 
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ledge through the world, as well as of raising that general expectation, which, about 
the period of our Saviour’s birth, prevailed not only in the East, but through the great- 
er part of the Roman empire, of some great personage and. mighty conqueror who was 
to’appear immediately in the hitherto obscure and despised country of Judea. But we 
have seen, during the course of the preceding History, that the ultimate purposes for 
which the children of Israel were separated from the heathen nations, and placed under 
a theocratic government, were to preserve in the world the knowledge of the Divine 
unity, which must otherwise have been wholly lost; and to prepare the way for Him, 
in whom all the families of the earth were to be blessed; and it appears from this con- 
cise detail, that both these purposes were served as much by the captivities and disper- ‘ 
sions of that singular people at one period, as by their national prosperity and gran- 
deur at another, under the reigns of their greatest monarchs, David and Solomon. 

It appears, therefore, that the several dispensations of revealed religion succeeded 
each other in that order in which they could each be most efficacious in promoting the 
purpose which they were all equally intended to serve—the enlightening and improving 
of the human race. The supposition that it was unworthy of Him, with whom “ is no 
variableness neither shadow of turning,” to reveal his purposes by degrees to mankind, 
proceeds from a notion, that Adam and Eve, because they undoubtedly came from the 
hands of their Creator perfectly innocent, must therefore have been endowed with more 
exalted faculties and even greater knowledge than any of their descendants. Had this 
andeed_been the case, it would be very difficult to assign any reason, why God might 
not have revealed all his counsel at once to Adam; but in the Scriptures there is no 
evidence whatever that the natural faculties of the first pair were superior to those of 
some of their posterity, whilst it seems impossible that they could have been created 
with all that knowledge which has ever since been acquired only by experience. The 
history of their fall indicates in them no natural superiority over many of their descend- 
ants; in paradise they were, as well disposed children, under the conduct of an infal- 
lible guide; and when they withdrew themselves from that guide, they could be no- 
thing else than youths probably of great natural abilities, but certainly destitute of that 
knowledge, which alone can conduct such creatures as we are, in safety through life. 
In this view of the earliest ages of the world, the only view which the writings of Mo- 
ses authorise us to take of them, the Divine wisdom appears most conspicuous in the 
several dispensations of religion which were in succession vouchsafed to men; and 
-perhaps the little success of those missionaries: who have attempted to convert savage 
nations to the Christian faith, by initiating them at once into the sublimest mysteries 
_of that faith, may be attributed to their having adopted an order of teaching directly 
the reverse of that by which God prepared the race at large for the reception of the 
sublime system of religion, to be in the fulness of time revealed to the world by 
that Divine Teacher, who hath brought life and immortality to light by the Gospel. _ 

But the modern Jews here step forward, and lend their aid to the Deist.in his rea- 
soning against Christianity. They do not indeed deny, for their own sacred books 
declare, that many revelations were made by God to man before the era of Moses, 
and that the patriarchs, both before and after the flood, were under dispensations of 
religion in many respects different from that under which they were themselves placed 
by their great legislator, when he conducted their forefathers from their bondage in 
Egypt to the land of Canaan. They admit a gradation of dispensations, each rising in 
perfection above that by which it was immediately preceded; but they contend that © 
their own, which was vouchsafed to them through the ministry of Moses, was from 
the beginning designed to be of all these dispensations the last and the best. They 
still look for a Messiah, who is to be greater than Moses or Joshua, or David or Solo- 
mon ; but, according to their expectations, he is not to introduce anew form of religion, 
but to restore the Mosaic law to its primitive purity ; to re-establish the Jews in the 
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land of Judea, and to bring all the nations of the earth under subjection to them. In 
support of these ambitious but worldly hopes, they observe, that God said (a) to their 
illustrious ancestor Abraham, * I will establish my covenant between me and thee, and 
thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant; to be a God un- 
to thee and thy seed after thee ;” that he instituted the passover (b) to be “ kept asa 
feast to the Lord for ever throughout all the generations of the children of Israel ; to be 
kept as a feast by an ordinance for ever ;” and that the wave offering of the sheaf of 
first fruits is declared (c) to “ be a statute for ever to the Israelites throughout ther gene= 
rations in all their dwellings.” é . 

Now it is not to be denied, nor have we any wish to deny, that these and many si- 
milar texts are to be found in our English version of the Hebrew Pentateuch ; but the 
great question between the Jews and Christians is, “ What do they import ?” At the 
first calling of Abram from his idolatrous country, he was assured, (d) “ that in him 
should all the families of the earth be blessed.” The same promise is repeated to him 
(e) almost immediately after this establishment of the everlasting covenant ‘of circumci- 
sion, and again on his having offered’ up to God his son Isaac (f). ‘This then—* the 
blessing of all the nations of the earth”—must have been the ultimate purpose for 
which Abraham was called from his country, and from his kindred, and from his fa- 
ther’s house, and taken into a peculiar and everlasting covenant with God; but it is 
not easy to be conceived how all the nations of the earth could be blessed, merely by 
being conquered and made subject to an universal monarchy to be established in Judea 
by some remote descendant of Abraham! We Christians say, that all the nations of the 
earth have been, or will be blessed by that descendant of Abraham who died to open 
the kingdom of heaven, which had been shut against the whole human race; and who. 
will in time diffuse through all nations, as they shall be able to receive it, the light 
of his glorious Gospel; but the blessing which the Jews promise to those who are not 
naturally of the seed of Abraham is such as no man can wish to receive ; and the texts, 
on which that promise is founded, have, as interpreted by them, proved false predic- 
tions. ‘That people do indeed still circumcise their male children, and may have done 
so throughout all their generations: They may therefore pretend that the covenant of 
circumcision, as literally understood by them, was to be an everlasting covenant; but 
they cannot, without absurdity, say the same thing of the passover, and the offering 
of the sheaf of corn. They can have offered no sacrifice according to their law, since 
the final destruction of their temple by the Romans; and therefore, though they were 
to be restored to their own country, and their ritual law completely re-established, 
they cannot pretend that either the passover had been kept, as enjoined by Moses (g),. 
or the wave offering made of the sheaf, throughout all their generations, by a statute 
for ever; for many generations have passed away, since the emperors TJ tus and A- 
drian rendered these observances impossible. The truth is, that the word mby render- 
ed, in the verses quoted, forever and everlasting, generally means nothing more than a, 
concealed duration of unknown but great length (h), and very seldom eternal duration ;. 
but it is unquestionable that the law, when given, was to be of long duration, and that: 
its termination was then concealed, probably from Moses himself, but certainly from 
every other Israelite. 

That the Hebrew lawgiver did not himself look upon it as to be in force to all eter- 
nity, is evident from his saying to the people, (i) a little before he was to be taken 
from them for ever; “ The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him shall ye hearken;” but we are. 


(a) Gen. xviie 7. (6) Exod. xii, 14, (c) Levit. xxiii. 14. (d) Gen. xii, 3. 
(e) Ib, xviii. 18. (7) Ib. xxii, 18, (g) Deut. xvi, 1—9. (4) See Park- 
hurst’s Heb. Lexicon, and Tuylor’s. Concordance. (7) Deut, xviii, 15, 18, 19, 
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assured by Ezra, or the president of the great synagogue, (one of whom is supposed to 
have written the three last verses of the book of Deuteronomy) that there had arisen, 
at the time of his writing, “ no prophet in Israel, like unto Moses, whom the Lord 
knew face to face ;” and indeed none could be like unto him, who had not authority 
to give unto the people a new law or covenant of religion—who should not be, as Eu- 
sebius express it, (a) Séurepor xara Maota vouosbirno——a second lawgiver such as was Moses. To 
have told the rebellious Israelites in plainer terms, that their law was only preparatory to 
another, would at that period, when they were so prone to idolatry, and ready on all oc- 
casions to return into Egypt, have been to defeat the very purpose for which the ritual 
law was given. But when those prejudices were in some degree overcome, and the 
vail, which was then necessarily thrown over the future reign of the Messiah, gradual- 
ly removed, clearer and clearer intimations were given by the prophets, that what was 
peculiar to the Mosiac covenant, was by him to be done away. “ Behold the days come, 
saith the Lorp, (b) that I will make a New covenant with the house of Israel, and 
with the house of Judah ; not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers 
in the day that I took them by the hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt; 
{which my covenant they brake, although I was a husband unto them, saith the Lord ;) 
but this shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel ; after those 
days, saith the Lorn, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” A clearer intimation 
than this, that the Mosaic covenant or dispensation was to be superseded by another 
exactly such as we know the Christian to be, could not be expressed by words; and it 
was given to them, by a prophet, who some of their Rabbi’s were absurd enough to 
suppose, was the prophet to be raised up unto them like unto Moses, (c) and inferior 
only to the Messiah whom they still expect. 

To that mode which, as hath been shewn, the Divine wisdom chose for diffusing 
through the world the first principles of true religion, and thus training mankind for the 
‘reception of him who was to fulfil all righteousnesss, the Jews have therefore no right 
to object the perpetuity of their law. In that law there is much that is of eternal ob- 
ligation ; much that was adopted by Moses, under the direction of the Spirit of God, 
from the patriarchal dispensations; much that was instituted to prefigure the future 
and better dispensation ; and not a little that was designed merely to keep the Israel- 
ites completely separated from their idolatrous neighbours in all things that related to 
religious worship. 

‘The moral part of the law of Moses has suffered no change whatever by the preach- 
ing of Christ and his apostles. It has indeed been by them disintangled from the cor- 
rupt glosses of the Jewish Pharisees, and in many instances where it was made of none 
effect by their traditions, restored to its primitive purity, and enforced by more power- 
ful sanctions. In one or two instances relating to marriage and divorce, and the treat- 
‘ment of enemies, in which Moses was permitted to make concessions to the hardness 
of the people’s hearts, our Lord has restored the law to what he declares it to have 
been from the beginning ; by the importance which he gives to the internal dispositions 
from which obedience to the letter of the law proceeds; and by the aid from above 
which he hath promised, to all who earnestly endeavour to obey it, as well as by with- 
drawing mens affections from the good things of this life, and directing them to those 
of another, as the ultimate reward of obedience to his precepts, he hath certainly exalt- 
ed and refined the morality of the Gospel above that of the law of Moses; but the re- 
‘flecting reader of both, will find that not one tittle of the moral law hath been repealed 


-by the Gospel. 


(a) Demonst. Evangel. (6) Jerem, xxxi, 31.—34. (c) See Patrick on Deut. XViii, 1520. 
‘and xxxiv, 10, 
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Such parts of the law, whether first instituted by Moses, or adopted from the patri- 
archs, as were intended merely to direct the attention of a gross and carnal minded peo- 
ple, to the coming of the long promised Messiah, and to the means by which he was to 
render all the families of the earth blessed, were not abrogated but fuifilled by our Lord. 
« Think not” says he, (a) “ that 1am come to destroy the law or the prophets, but to 
fulfil. Yor verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, 7@dl all be fulfilled.” When all should be fulfilled, 
then surely something of the law was to pass away; so that the sense of the passage is, 
that as soon might heaven and earth be supposed to pass away, as one jot or one tittle 
of the law before it should be fulfilled or have answered its end ; but all the legal sacri- 
fices and other types, which were intended merely to prefigure the events of our Lord’s 
life and death, were surely fulfilled when he had completed our redemption; and according- 
ly they soon afterwards passed away for ever. Before bis advent they in some sense sup- 
plied his place, by directing the attention of the people towards their future redemption ; 
and, even during the few years that he sojourned upon earth, by obtaining through their 
relation to that all-sufficient sacrifice which he was so soon to offer of himself, pardon of 
sin to the devout worshippers ; but when that sacrifice was actually offered, the words 
IT IS FINISHED pronounced, and the vail of the temple rent from the top to the bottom, 
they were fulfilled, and ceased of themselves; though heaven and earth might as soon 
have passed away, as the obligation to observe them could have ceased before these aw- 
ful events. Before the coming of Christ, their importance to the Jews may be compa- 
red to the importance of the stars in a clear sky, and of the aurora borealis, to the in- 
habitants of very northern regions, during their long night of winter. These things, in 
some measure, supply the place of the sun, and are of great importance to the Icelander 
and native of Greenland; but on the reappearance of the sun, they become useless, 
and though the stars are certainly not destroyed, nor probably the matter of the auro- 
ra, both cease to be visible, and seem to have passed away. 

The ritual laws that were instituted merely to preserve the descendants of Israel 
from the contagion of the surrounding idolatry, are repeatedly declared, even by God 
himself, to have had no intrinsic value (4). When the Jews were completely cured of 
their propensity to polytheism,—to worship, together with Jenovan, Baal, and Che- 
mosh, and all the abominations of the heathen, those laws ceased therefore to be of any 
importance, and were ready to vanish away of themselves. Now it is a fact, that, af- 
ter their return from their captivity in Babylon to the final destruction of their church 
and state, they display not in a single instance the smallest tendency to those aposta 
cies which so frequently disgraced their forefathers, and which were the occasion of 
their being at last subjected to that long and severe punishment. They brought in- 
deed from the East many strange notions, which laid the foundation for those corrupt 
traditions, by which the Scribes and Pharisees, contrived in so many instances to make 
the law of God of none effect; but so far were they from falling into polytheism and 
idolatry, that we find numbers of them of all ages and both sexes, in the times of the 
Maccabees, suffering death for their adherence to the law with all that heroism which 
afterwards so distinguished the Christian martyrs. The laws of separation therefore, 
if I may so call them, were now useless ; and as it was an important part of the Mes. 
siah’s office to break down the middle wall of partition between the Jews and Gentiles, 
and to admit them as one peopie into the new covenant by which all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed, when “ the mountain of the Lord’s house was to be established 
on the top of the mountains, and all nations to flow unto it,” (c) those laws were of course 
necessarily abrogated. | 

As in Israel and Judah the church ayd state were not, as they have been everywhere 


(a) St Matth. v. 17, 18. (6) Ezek, xx. 25, &e. (c) Isaiah ii, 2 
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else, distinct societies, but one society under the immediate government of God, the 
laws, which are in other nations called municipal, were among that people enforced by 
the sanctions of religion ; as, on the other hand, the duties of religion were enjoined by 
the laws of the state. Some of these laws therefore were applicable only to the state 
of Judea under a theocratic government, and the punishments decreed against the 
breach of them were such as no other government could with equity inflict. It has been 
shewn elsewhere (a), that the children of idolaters might, with perfect equity, be pu- 
nished under that government for the iniquities of their fathers ; but it is obvious, that 
this could not be done by any government administered by uninspired men. Such pu- 
nishments therefore were necessarily to be abolished, when all distinction between Jews 
and Gentiles were to be done away ; but so far is this change from furnishing an objec- 
tion to the Christian dispensation, that it is nothing more than what the Jews were, by 
their own prophets, taught to expect under the reign of their Messiah. Before the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, obscure intimations had been given by the prophets, of a future state 
of existence, in which all the inequalities of the present are to be made straight; the 
kings of Judah, who were in general very wicked, had ceased to be directed, in their 
judgments of persons accused of crimes, as were the judges, and earliest monarchs, by 
the Spirit of God ; and the penalty denounced against a breach of the second command- 
ment of the decalogue, was either not inflicted at all, or inflicted in a manner that ap- 
peared not to the people consistent with those notions of justice which are engraved on 
every unsophisticated mind. Hence the Jews seem to have complained of this part of 
their law ; for we find the prophets thus addressing them :—* Behold, the days come; 
saith the Lorp, (>) that I will sow the house of Israel, and the house of Judah, with the 
seed of man, and with the seed of beast. In those days they shall say no more, The 
fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the childrens teeth are set on edge. But every one 
shall die for his own iniquity; every man that eateth the sour grape, his teeth shall be 
set on edge. Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with 
the house ‘of Israel,” &c. as already quoted, p. 7. In perfect harmony with this, the pro- 
phet, Ezekiel says, (c) ** What mean ye, that ye use this proverb concerning the children 
of Israel, saying, The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the childrens teeth are set on 
edge? As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any more to use this 
proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul 
of the son is mine: the soul * that sinneth, it shall die——The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; the right- 
eousness of the righteous shali be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him. Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, O house of 
Israel, Is not my way equal? Are not your ways unequal *” . 
Nothing therefore can be more evident than that this part of the judicial law of the 
Jews was to cease under the reign of the Messiah. It is absurd to say, though If believe 
it has often been said, that the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel referred in these texts 
to a future state, for no man ever admitted a future state of retribution, and seriously 
believed that the child should, in that state, be punished for the iniquities of his father. 
We often see, in this world, very virtuous children struggling under poverty and dis- 
ease brought on them by the iniquities of their tathers—not as punishments, but as. 
the effects of the general laws of nature, which could not be suspended in their favour 


(a) Volume i. p. 520, note +, nal death for the sins of their parents, The meaning 
(6) Jerem. xxxi. 27—3i. of the passage seems to be this; ‘“ Behold the dives 
(c) Ch. xviii. 2, 3, 4, 20, 25. of all are mine; as the /jfe of the father, so also the 


* The word rendered soul in this passage often sig- life of the son is mine: The person that sinneth, he 
nifies fe and person ; and such is its meaning here; shal! die,” &c. See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon; 
for it is nowhere said in the Old Testament that the and Taylor’s Concordance on the word w22. 
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without introducing perhaps great confusion into the works of God; but one of the best 
arguments which the light of reason can discover for a future state of retribution, is the 
necessity of such a state to do justice to those virtuous persons, who have suffered so 
much in the present state for no iniquities of their own. To a future state, therefore, 
we cannot suppose that these two illustrious prophets refer, when they say—“ Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, when they shall no more say, The fathers have eaten a 
sour grape, and the childrens teeth are set on edge ;” for in no days, since the begin- 
ning of the world, hath it been said that this will be the case ina future state. Besides, 
Jeremiah expressly refers this change in the administration of the law to the days, in 
which God was to make a new covenant with the house of Israel and with the house of 
Judah, different from that, which he made with their fathers, when he brought them 
out of the land of Egypt; but no Jew nor Christian ever supposed that any new cove- 
nant was to be made with the houses of Israel and Judah, until the coming of the Mes- 
siah. 

The Mesiah came, at the precise period in which it was foretold (a) that he should 
come, in the person of Jesus or NazaretH; and of the terms of the New Covenant, 
as well as of the means by which he established it, we have a full and perspicuous ac- 
count in the books of the New Testament, which amount to the number of twenty- 
seven tracts, of which the four first are memoirs of the life and doctrine of the person 
claiming to himself the character and prerogatives of the Messiah promised to the Jews; 
the third is the history of the most eminent of his immediate followers; twenty-one 
are letters or epistles written either to particular churches, the governors of particular 
churches, or to the Christians at large; and the last is a prophetic description of the 
progress of the Christian church from its foundation to the end of the world. These. 
tracts have, among Christians, equal authority with that which the books of Moses and 
the prophets had among the ancient Jews, and are believed to have been dictated, as 
they were, by the Spirit of God.” 

That in the reign of Z'berzus, there lived such a person as Jesus Curist, who suf- 
fered death under Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor of Judea, is what Christians of 
all countries profess; what the Jews of all ages since have acknowledged; and what 
several heathen authors (b) have recorded. That this Jesus had, from the first, a suc- 
cession of men to publish his doctrines, and to testify to the world the history of his 
life, and actions, and death; and that, in a short space of time, four approved histo- 
rians recorded them in four separate and distinct memoirs—generally called Gospels, is 
related by the earliest writers in the Christian church, and implied in our present pos- 
session of those Gospels themselves. That the Gospels and other books of the New 
Testament, which have descended to us, are the very same which those historians and 
other inspired men wrote, the authors of the very next age, and of every age since, 
have asserted ; both Jews and heathens, in their tracts against Christianity, have al- 
lowed; and the numerous passages cited from them, and.in the names.of their respec- 
tive authors, down even to this day, evince. To the authenticity of any ancient wri- 
tings no human testimony greater than this can be brought or even conceived; but the 
claims of our Lord to the character of the Son of God, who eame into the world to 
abrogate the Mosaic covenant, and to introduce amofig mankind a new and more per- 

_ fect dispensation of religion, must be supported by more thar human testimony, The 

Mosaic covenant was undoubtedly given to the Israelites by God; and it could not be 
superseded by another which had not at least equal evidence of its Divine origin ; but 
the four Gospels, together with the Acis of the Aposiies, carry within themselves the 
same evidence of the Divine mission of their authors, which, it hath beén shewn else- 
where (c), characterize the Pentateuch of Moses, and the book of Joshua. 


(a2) Gen. xlix. 10. ~ Dan. ix. 20, &c (b) Suetonius Tavitus : 
) E 20, &ce, uel and the Younger Pliny. 
(c) Introduction to the History of the Old Testament. : ¢ : 2g 
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The miracles of Christ were as public as the miracles of Moses, and they were per- 
formed among a people who were inveterate enemies to his name: Could he have per- 
suaded five thousand of such enemies at one time, and four thousand at another (a), 
that he had fed them with a few small fishes and barley loaves, if such had not been 
the case; and that the fragments which remained, on each occasion, over and above to 
them who had eaten, amounted to a greater quantity than the bread and fishes which 
were originally set before the multitude ? Could he have persuaded a great number of 
Jews, in defiance of the testimony of their own senses, that, in their presence, he had, 
at one time (>), called out of his grave a man who had been four days dead, and at ano- 
ther (c), that he had restored to life a young man, the only son of a widow, merely 
by pronouncing the words—* Young man, I say unto thee arise”? Could he have per- 
suaded the chief priests and scribes that he had healed in their presence (d) multitudes 
of the blind and lame in the temple, immediately after he had driven out of it them 
that bought and sold in the temple, and overthrown the tables of the money changers, 
if he had not really performed these cures ? Impossible! In miracles so public and so 
far transcending all human ingenuity, and such were all the miracles of our Lord, no 
deception could have been practised on the senses of those who are said to have witness 
ed them. <A forgery therefore of the books in which these miracles are recorded could 
not be practised in the age in which Christ is said to have appeared on the earth; and 
‘had the Gospels, with the Acts of the Apostles, been forged at any subsequent. period, 
they could not have been received as authentic by any people under heaven. 

The authors of these books speak of themselves as having been the companions of 
Christ ;—* that which we have seen and heard,” says one of them (e), “ declare we un- 
to you.” They give accounts of vast multitudes of Jews following him from place to 
place to hear his dectrine and behold his miracles; they speak in the most artless man- 
ner of the chief priests and scribes stirring up the people against him, and of his suf- 
fering death by an unjust sentence extorted from the Roman governor of Judea. They 
affirm, with the careless confidence of truth, that he rose from the dead on the third 
day ; and they conceal not the account given by the unbelieving Jews of the removal 
of his body from the grave in which it had been buried. They represent him as, after 
his resurrection, commanding his apostles to go into all the world, and preach the Go- 
spel to every creature, baptizing their converts in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” as promising to be with them “ always, even unto the 
end of the world ;” but commanding them in the mean time to remain as private per- 
sons in the city of Jerusalem till they should be “ endued with power from on high.” 
They inform us, that he then led them out as far as Bethany, where, as he was bless- 
ing them, “ he was parted from them, and carried up into heaven ;” that they then re- 
turned to Jerusalem in obedience to his command, and “ were continually in the tem- - 
ple blessing and praising God;” and that, “ when the day of Pentecost was fully come, 
as they were all with one accord in one place, waiting for the promise of the Father, 
which they had so lately heard from their glorified Master, suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, which filled all the house where they 
were sitting. And there appeared unto them, continues the historian, cloven tongues 
like as of fire, and it set upon each.of them; and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance ( i )i 

In events so public and so signal as this, there was no room for mistake or deception. 
Of all the miracles recorded in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, there is 
not one, of which the evidence is so multiplied as that of the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on the day of Pentecost ; for it rests not on the testimony of those, whether many or 


. xiv. 21. xv. 38. b) St John xi. 43, é (c) St Luke vii. 1—17. 
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few, who were all with one accord in one place. It is testified by all Jerusalem, and 
by the natives of regions far distant from Jerusalem ; for there were then, says the cmd 
torian, “ dwelling at Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven ; 
and when the inspiration of the disciples was noised. abroad, the multitude came toge- 
ther, and were all confounded, because that every man heard them speak in his own 
language. And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying one to another, Behold, 
are not all these who speak Galileans ? And how hear we every man In our own tongue, 
wherein we were born? Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Me-. 
sopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and the parts of 
Lybia about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, 
we do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God. 

It hath been objected by infidelity to the resurrection of Christ, that he ought to have 
appeared publicly, wherever he had appeared before his crucifixion : but here is a mi- 
racle displayed much farther than the resurrection of Christ could have been by his 
preaching openly and working miracles for forty days in the temple and synagogues 
of Jerusalem, as he had done formerly ; and this miracle is so connected with the re- 
surrection, that if the apostles speaking a variety of tongues be admitted, the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus cannot be denied. In reply to those (probably natives of Jerusalem) who, 
imagining that the apostles uttered gibberish, charged them with being full of new wine, 
St Peter said, “ Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known 
unto you, and hearken to my words; for these men are not drunken as ye suppose, see- 
ing it is but the third hour of the day—Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God a- 
mong you, by miracles, and signs, and wonders, which God did by him in the midst of 
you, as ye yourselves also know. Him being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands thave crucified and slain.— 
This Jesus hath Goo raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. Therefore being by the 
right hand of God exalted, and having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye now see and hear. (a)” 

Thus, by the miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, were 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ proved to a variety of nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe—all the quarters of the globe which were then known—as completely as 
if he had actually appeared among that mixed multitude in Jerusalem, reproved the 
high priest and council of the Jews for their unbelief and hardness of heart, and then 
ascended in their presence to heaven. They had such evidence as was incontrovertible, 
that St Peter and the other apostles were inspired by the Spirit of God; they could not 
but knéw, as every Theist admits, that the Spirit of God never was, nor ever will he, 
shed abroad to enable any order of men to propagate falshood with success; one of 
. those, who by this inspiration were speaking correctly a variety of tongues, assured 
them that Jesus of Nazareth, whom they had slain, was raised from the dead, and ex- 
alted to the right hand of God; and that the same Jesus had, according to his promise, 
shed abroad on the apostles, that which they both saw and heard. ‘The consequence of 
all this, we are told, was, that three thousand of his audience were instantly converted 
to the faith, and the same day incorporated into the church by baptism. 

Would any man in his senses have written a narrative of such events as these at the 
very time when they are said to have happened, and in any one of those countries, to 
the inhabitants of which he appeals as witnesses of their truth, if he had not been a- 
ware that their truth could not be called in question: Would any forger of such a book 
as the Acts of the Apostles, at a period near to that in which he relates that such asto- 
nishing events had happened, have needlessly appealed for the truth of his narrative to 
the people of all nations, and thus gone out of his way to furnish his readers with in- 


(a) Acts ii. 
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numerable means of detecting his imposture ? At no period indeed could forged books, 
such as the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, have been received as authentic, 
unless all the events which they record, whether natural or supernatural, had been be- 
lieved, all the principal doctrines received, and all the rites of religion which they pre- 
scribe, practised, from the very period at which they represent the Son of God as so- 
journing on earth, laying the foundation of his church, dying on a cross, rising from the 
dead, and ascending into heaven. 

. If we suppose that the four Gospels gave the first account of those things, and yet 
were not heard of till some generations had passed away from the era which they as- 
sign to the events that they record, it is impossible that they could anywhere have been 
received as authentic writings of the companions or contemporaries of Christ. Could 
the inhabitants of all Syria, of the principal cities of Greece, and of the overgrown capi- 
tal of the empire, have, by means of forged books, been persuaded, that great numbers 
of themselves and their ancestors had, from generation to generation, been baptized in 
** the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” and accustomed to 
meet, every first day of the week, to offer up prayers and praises to Christ, and to ce- 
lebrate the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, when Christ, baptism, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, had never been heard of till the appearance of those books ? Surely the most cre- 
dulous man on earth would have rejected such an impudent forgery with scorn. 

We have seen (a) how impossible it would be to forge such a code as the Mosaic 
law, and impose it as ancient and authentic on a single nation ; but, were there degrees 
of impossibility, it would be still more impossible to forge such books as the Gospels 
and ‘he Acts of the Apostles, and impose them upon a variety of nations, the most high- 
ly polished and enlightened of all antiquity. These books represent, as universally 
. known from the era of the emperor Tiberius, and not barely as known, but as very 
generally adopted, a religion which was in fact never heard of till their appearance ; 
and, on the supposition of forgery, not one individual or one nation only, but the in- 
habitants of Rome, Athens, Corinth, Antioch, Damascus, the very seats of science ; and. 
all Judea, of which the inhabitants possessed a revelation of their own, and were ex- 
tremely averse to any other, received this fiction as true, in opposition to the evidence 
of their own senses ! 

As this is utterly impossible, the four Gospels, together with the Acis of the Apostles, 
must be authentic, and the facts recorded in them, whether natural or supernatural, 
must have happened just as the authors of these books relate that they happened; but 
if the facts be admitted, the doctrines must likewise be admitted not barely as true, but 
as a revelation from heaven, for as such they were preached by their authors; and no 
man ever has been, or ever will be, enabled by the God of truth to work a real miracle 
in support of falshood. %. 

This argument cannot perhaps be employed to prove the authenticity of all the 
episties which make so great a part of the New Testament ; but it is certainly as 
applicable to some of them, as it is to the Gospels, and the book called the Acts of the 
Apostles, y ; i 

- ‘fhe apostles, as Michaelis justly observes (6), frequently allude, in their epistles, 
to the gift of miracles, which they had communicated to the Christian converts by 
the imposition of hands, in confirmation of the doctrine delivered in their speeches and 
writings, and sometimes to miracles, which they themselves had performed,” Now 
if these epistles are really genuine, the miracles referred to must certainly have been 
wrought, and the doctrines preached must have been Divine; for no man in his senses 
would have written to large communities, that he had not only performed miracles in 
their presence, in confirmation of the Divine origin of certain doctrines, but that he 


(a) Introduction to the History of the Old Testament. (2) Introduction to the New Testas 
ment, chap. ii, sect. 1. 
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had likewise communicated to them the same extraordinary endowments. Or if we 
can suppose any human being to have possessed sufficient affrontery to write in this 
manner to any community, it is obvious that, so far from gaining credit to his doctrine 
by such assertions, if not known to be true, he would have exposed himself to the ut- 
most ridicule and contempt, and have ruined the cause which he attempted to support 
by such absurd conduct. ; 

« St Paul's first epistle to the Thessalonians is addressed to a Christian church, which 
he had lately founded, and to which he had preached the Gospel only three Sabbath 
days (a). A sudden persecution obliged him ‘to quit this community, before he had 
given to it its proper degree of consistence; and, what is of consequence in the pre- 
sent instance, he was protected neither by the power of the magistrate nor the favour 
of the vulgar. A pretended wonder-worker, who has once drawn the populace to his 
party, may easily perform his exploits, and safely proclaim them. But this very po- 
pulace, at the instigation of the Jews, had excited the insurrection, which obliged St 
Paul to quit the town (6). He sends therefore to the Thessalonians, who had received 
the Gospel, but whose faith he apprehended might waver through persecution, autho- 
rities and proofs of his Divine mission; of which authorities, the first and chief are 
miracles and the gifts of the Holy Ghost (c). Is it possible, now, that St Paul, without 
forfeiting all pretensions to common sense, could, when writing to a church which he 
had lately established, have spoken of miracles performed, and gifts of the Holy Ghost 
communicated, if no member of that church had seen the one nor received the other,” 
(d)—nay, if many members had not witnessed both the performance of the miracles, 
and the effusions of the Holy Ghost ? But it is equally impossible that the epistle, 
making this appeal to miracles and spiritual gifts, could have been received as authen- 
tic, if forged in the name of St Paul at any future period, during the existence of a 
Christian church at Thessalonica. In the two first chapters it represents its author 
and two of his companions as having been lately in that city, and appeals to the church 
for the manner in which they had conducted themselves while there, and for the zeal 
and success with which they had preached the Gospel; and it concludes with these 
awful words,—* I adjure you—x/(o vuau—by the Lord, that this epistle be read 
unto all the holy brethren ;” i.e. all the Christians of the community (e). Had St 
Paul, and Timotheus, and Silvanus, never been in Thessalonica, or had they conduct- 
ed themselves in any respect differently from what they are said to have done in the 
two first chapters, these chapters would have convicted the author of this epistle of 
forgery, at whatever time it had made its first appearance. Had they been actually 
there, and preached and wrought miracles just as they are said to have done; and 
had some impostor, knowing this, forged the epistle before us at a considerable distance 
of time, the adjuration at the end of it must instantly have detected the forgery. 
Every Thessalonian Christian, of common sense, would have said, “ How came we 
never to hear of this epistle before ? Its author represents himself and two of his friends 
as having converted us to the faith a very short time before it was written and sent to 
us ; and he charges those to whom it was immediately sent, in the most solemn man- 
ner possible, that they should cause it to be read to every one of us; no Christian in 
Thessalonica would in a matter of this kind, have dared to disobey the authority of an 
apostle, especially when enforced by so awful an adjuration; and yet neither we, nor 
our fathers, ever heard of this epistle, till now that Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus 


(2) Acts. xvii. 2. (4) Ib. 510. (c) 1 Thess. i, 5—10. See Hardy’s Greek 
Testament, Sgneie on the place, with Schleusner and Parkhurst’s Lexicons on the word dyvapeis. 
(d) Morsh’s trausiation of Michaelis’s Introduction, &c. chap. ii, sect. 1. ~ (e) See the Supple- 
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are all dead, and therefore incapable of either confirming or refuting its authenticity !” 
Such an epistle, if not genuine, could never have been received by any community. 
“In the same manner, St Paul attempting to convince the Galatians, who had de- 
parted from the purity of the Gospel, that it was necessary to abolish the Mosaic law, 
proposes the following questions (a)—Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith ?@—He that ministereth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, 
doth he it by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? (b) That St Paul had preached 
the Gospel to the Galatians, and delivered.to them the apostolical decrees respecting the 
things necessary to be laid on the Gentile converts, before he wrote his epistle to them, 
‘is evident both from the epistle itself, and from the account of his travels in the Acts of 
the Apostles. He seems likewise to have been the chief instrument employed in their 
conversion ;.and therefore there can be no doubt but that it is of himself he says—« He 
that ministereth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles. among you, doth he it by the 
works of the law, or by. the hearing of faith 2” _« But would an impostor, endowed with 
that degree of judgment which was requisite to the writing of this epistle, have appeal- 
ed against the avowed enemies of the new religion, not only to miracles performed by 
himself, but to supernatural endowments imparted to the very persons to whom he 
wrote, if they could have replied—We are ignorant of these endowments, we under- 
stand not even what is meant by gifts of the Holy Ghost ?”. Whilst St Paul was alive, 
no impostor could have acted in this manner; nor would such an epistle as this, if 
forged within a few years of his death (and we shall see by and bye, that none of the 
“epistles written in his name could have been forged at a late period), have been recei- 
ved as authentic by any community, unless indeed all those gifts of the Spirit, appealed 
to by the forger, had been really bestowed on their fathers by the true St Paul. Every 
Galatian would have said, “ We never heard our fathers say, that St Paul had bestowed 
such endowments on them or their fathers; we never heard them even speak of 
this epistle, which is now attempted to be imposed on us as having been addressed 
to them; and as it treats of matters of the highest importance to the purity of the faith, 
appealing to miracles wrought among them in support of its doctrine, it is impossible 
that they would, or indeed could, have concealed it until now. Surely some of our fa- 
thers would have mentioned to us their children a tract-supported by such authority, 
and so important to unable us, as well as themselves, to “ stand fast in the liberty, 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.” (c) on ; 
_ s The same apostle, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, (d) corrects the abuse of 
certain spiritual gifts, particularly that of speaking divers kinds of tongues, and pre- 
scribes rules for the employment of these supernatural talents; he enters into a particu- 
lar detail of them, as they existed in the Corinthian church, reasons on their respective | 
worth and excellence; says that they were limited in duration, that they were no dis- 
tinguishing mark of Divine favour, nor of so great importance as faith and virtue, the 
love of God, and charity to our neighbours. Now if this epistle was really written by 
St Paul to the Corinthians, and they had actually received no spiritual gifts, no power, 
imparted by extraordinary means, of speaking foreign languages, the proper place to be 
assigned him were not among impostors, but among those who had lost their under- 
standing. A juggler may deceive by the dexterity of his hands, and persuade the ig- 
norant and the credulous, that more than human means are requisite for the perform- 
ance of his extraordinary feats ; but he will hardly persuade those, whose understand- 
ings remain unimpaired, that he has likewise communicated to his spectators the power 
of working miracles, and of speaking languages which they had never learned, were 
they conscious of their inability to perform the one, or to speak the other.” (e) If the 


(a) Gal. iii, 2, 5. (b) Michaelis Ibid. (c) Gal. v. 1. (d) Chap. xii, xiii, xix 
(e) Michaelis Ibid. 
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epistle therefore was written during the life of St Paul, and received by the Corinthian 
church, it is impossible to doubt but that St Paul was its author, and that among the 
Corinthians were prevalent those spiritual gifts of which he labours to correct the abuse. 
If those gifts were never prevalent among the Corinthian Christians, and this epistle 
was not seen by them until the next age, it could not have been received by the Corin- 
thian church as the genuine writing of the apostle ; because the members of that church 
must have been aware, that if those gifts, of which it speaks, had been really possessed, 
and so generally displayed by their fathers, as it represents them to have been, some of 
themselves would surely have heard their fathers mention them; and as the epistle 
treats of some of the most important subjects that ever occupied the mind of man,—the - 
introduction of death into the world through Adam, and the resurrection of the dead 
through Christ, they must have inferred that their fathers would not have secreted from 
them their children a treatise on topics so interesting to the whole human race. 

Perhaps there is not one of St Paul’s epistles which does not contain within itself re- 
ferences to some notorious fact, that prove with the force of demonstration, that the 
epistle is the genuine writing of the apostle, whose name it bears. There certainly is 
not one of them received into the canon of the New Testament, that contains not several 
incidents, which, when compared with the history of St Paulin the book called the 
Acts of the Apostles, furnish a complete proof of the genuineness of the epistle, and 
the authenticity of the history. This has been shewn by Dr Paley with a clearness 
and force of reasoning, to which I have not heard that infidelity has yet attempted to 
make a reply. To his ingenious and unrivalled work *,. therefore, I refer the reader 
who wishes for further satisfaction, on a most important subject, than could be given 
to him in the compass of this Introduction even by Paley’s ingenuity ; and beg leave to 
observe, that the authenticity of no ancient book whatever has been so completely es- 
tablished by external evidence, as the authenticity of the tracts which compose the 
- volume of the New Testament. 

*«“ Some of them, to use the words of the excellent author to whom I have just re- 
ferred, are quoted or alluded to by every Christian writer that followed the apostles 
and evangelists—by Clement of Rome, by Hermas, by Ignatius, by Polycarp, disciples 
or contemporaries of the apostles; by Justin Martyr, by the churches of Gaul, by Ire- 
nzeus, by Athenagoras, by Theophilus, by Clement of Alexandria, by Hermias, by Ter: 
tullian, who occupied che succeeding age ;” by Origen, by Cyprian, with his numerous 
correspondents, by Hippolicus, and by Victorinus of Petaw, who all flourished in the 
third century. And it is worthy of observation, that in the 76th (al. 85th.) of the ca- 
nons called apostolical, which, though neither dictated by the apostles, nor written by 
Clement of Rome, are unquestionably very ancient +, the canonical books of the New 
Testament are thus enumerated. 
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* Entitled Hore Pauline: or, the Truth of the 
Scripiure History of St Paul, evinced by a compari- 
son of the Epistles which bear his name, with the Acts 
of the Apostles, and with oné another. I am not 
aware that, in the whole range of English literature, 
there is a single work in defence of the authenticity 
of any part of the Holy Scriptures, unless perhaps 
Lestie’s Short Method with the Detsts must be ex- 
cepted, that, in the compass of a small volume, will 
give such perfect satisfaction to the ingenuous and 
attentive reader, a8 the Hore Paulina. 

+ It is in the highest degree probable that they 
were composed by several synods held in the decline 


of the second and beginning of the third century: 
They are certainly reierred to by Athanasius and Baa 
sil the Great, as ancient ecclesiastical canons, and 
are mentioned as such in several synods held in the 
fourth century, particularly in the famous council of 
Nice; and in that of Antioch. They are differently 
numbered by different editors; that which is by Cote- 
lerius and Mr Johnson reckoned the seventy-sixth, be- 
ing in other editions numbered the eighty-fifth. I do 
not quote them as entitled to any other deference 
than what is due to so public a testimony to a mattet 
of fact. 
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Fourteen Epistles of Pau; two of Perer; 
‘Three of Joun; one of Jamus-; one of June; and 
Two Epistles of CLement ; together with 
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The council of Laodicea, which was held in the year 367, enumerates the canonical 
books of the New Testament thus: Four Gospels ; Acts of the Apostles ; seven Catholic 
Lpistles ; and fourteen of St Paul, which are recited in the order in which they stand in 
our English Bibles. 

The mere English reader will be surprised to find two epistles by Clement of Rome 
‘enumerated among the canonical books of the New Testament in the apostolical canon, 
and the Apocalypse omitted both in that canon and by the council of Laodicea. The 
fact with respect to the epistles of Clement seems to have been simply this; that they 
were held in very high estimation, especially the first, by the church of Corinth, to which 
‘it was addressed ; that they were transmitted by that church to others; that the first was 
‘universally so much esteemed, as to be publicly read in the assemblies of the faithful, 
just as we still read the books called the Wisdom of Solomon and £Ecclesiasticus ; and that 
both epistles, from this circumstance, came to be written in the same volume with the 
inspired writings, as the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament are still bound up in 
the same volume with the canonical books even in Protestant churches. The two epis- 
tles of Clement, if the fragment which remains of the second can be called an epistle, 
are of very wnequal value; but they are both extant in the Alexandrian manuscript of 
the Bible in the British Museum, though it by no means follows, that either the tran- 
scriber of that manuscript, or even the author of the apostolical canon, held either of 
them of equal authority with the writings undoubtedly inspired. 

The omission of the Apocalypse in both these canons is easily accounted for. The 
canon called apostolical begins thus *—*« Let the following books be esteemed venera- 
ble and holy by you all, both of the clergy and laity: Ofthe Old Testament, &c.” 
¥rom these words it appears that the authors of this canon intended to enumerate such 
books as might be generally read with advantage as well by the laity as by the clergy; 
and hence we find them, about the middie of the canon, recommending—not as of equal 
authority with the Sacred books of the Old Testament which they had just enumerated, 
but as something besides them (2Zow d« )—T'he Wisdom of the learned Sirach to be stu- 
died by youth—undoubtedly as moral lessons. Hence too at the end of the canon they 
enjoin the bishops to study the book called the Apostolical Constitutions + ; but not to 
publish it to all, on account of the mysteries (uvornpix) which it contains. For the same 


* "Bora De ipiv mao xAnginois neel Aaixdic Bibrie ctbdo- 
-peoe nok dnyiae® “Wiig dy wocrecsces Dsecbyuns, &C. 

+ Bishop Beveridge seems to have proved com- 
pletely, that this book existed at a very early period; 
that it was probably compiled by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who flourished A.D. 192; and that it ap- 
pears by the quotations made from it by ancient au- 
thors to have been then much more valuable than it 
is now. Still it is useful for stating, not as it pro- 
fesses to do, the Catholic doctrine, but many public 

facts about the truth of which catholics and heretics 
were equally agreed. It is well known, that Whiston 
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attempted to prove it the genuine work of the whole 
college of apostles ; and therefore as not only entitled 
to a place in the sacred canon, but as the most import- 
ant book of the whole Christian Scriptures. He was 
probably led to this extravagant dream by the coune 
tenance which the Apostolical Constitutions, in their — 
present state, give to the Arian doctrine ; but ‘his ar- 
guments in support of his opinion are so very weak, - 
that I believe it was, with reference to them, that 
Warburton (Introduction to Julian) said—* It is now 
no secret, that the oldest mathematician in England 
is the worst reasoner in it.’ 
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veason the Apocalypse may have been omitted in this catalogue of books which all were 
to esteem holy, and, of course, to read; for it is so little adapted to the edification of 
the illiterate, and such absurdities have been drawn from it by fanciful interpreters, 
that very few lessons from it are at this day appointed to be read in the church of Eng- 
land, in which, however, it is certainly deemed a book of canonical authority. 

It is omitted likewise, as the reader will observe, in the Laodicean canon, which is 
more accurately expressed than that called apostolical; for that canon makes no men- 
tion whatever of the Wisdom of Sirach in the Old Testament, or of the Epistles of Cle- 
ment and the Apostolical Constitutions in the New. It does not, however, follow from 
this, that the council of Laodicea did not consider the Apocalypse as a sacred book, or 
was.at all inclined to put it on the same footing with the Constzulions, and the epistles: 
of Clement. It is quoted as sacred by Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and Theophilus of Alex- 
andria, all of whom flourished about the middle or at least before the end of the second 
century ; and Melito (a), towards the end of that century, wrote a commentary on it; 
but in the third century, Caius or Gaius (b), a Roman presbyter, and Dionysius, bishop 
of Alexandria, in their zeal against the doctrine of the Millennium, which had then. be- 
gun to put on a very exceptionable form, called in question the authority of this book, 
Dionysius, indeed, did not absolutely reject it. He admitted it to be an inspired work, 
written by some man of the name of John, but not by John the apostle; and he drew 
this inference from its style, so different, as he thought, from the style of the Gospel 
and Hpistle which all acknowledged to have been written by the apostle. It will be 
seen elsewhere (c), how little confidence can be placed in arguments drawn from the 
style of books written on subjects so very different from each other, as are the subjects. 
of St John’s Gospel and Apocalypse ; but it may be proper here to place the authority 
of Origen and Hippolytus (d) in opposition to that of Carus and Dionysius. Origen had 
been the preceptor of Dionysius, and was beyond all controversy the most learned and 
acute writer of the age in which he lived; he opposed the doctrine of the Millennium: 
with as great. vehemence as his pupil; but he opposed it, not by calling in question the 
authenticity of the book, in which that doctrine was thought to be taught, but by con- 
tending that the Millenarians mistook the meaning of the Apocalypse. - Fhat the coun- 
cil of Laodicea should not recommend to the perusal of every man a work so liable to 
be misinterpreted, and from which had been extracted so exceptionable a doctrine as 
that of the Adillennium, in the form in which it was then exhibited, can excite no sur-> 
prise ; for their silence respecting the Apocalypse implies bo doubt whatever of its being 
the genuine work of St John, but only of its being proper for the: perusal of. the illite- 
rate vulgar. It is indeed to be wished even now, that. no man would undertake to in- 
terpret this most mysterious book, who is not thoroughly acquainted with the history 
of the world since the commencement of the Christian era, and who has not learned; 
that “no historical series of prophecy can be thoroughly understood, before its full ae- 
complishment, when it will be explained by the event.” 

But the Apocalypse is not the only book of the New Testament, about the canonicak 
authority of which some doubts were entertained in the primitive church. It appears 
from Eusebius (e), that the epistles ascribed to James and Jude, were, for. some.time, 
called in question, as well as the second ascribed to St Peter; and that, though the 
second and third of the epistles ascribed to St John, were undoubtedly of the apostolic 
age, the learned of his time were divided in their opinions whether they were written, 
by St John the apostle and evangelist, or by another person of the same name; It is. 
likewise universally known, that, though the epistle to the Hebrews is unquestionably: of 


(a) Cave’s Hist. Liter. and Dr Routh’s Reliquize Sacre, vol. i. (d) See. Cave’s. Hist. Liter. 
and Dr Routh’ Reliquiz Sacre, vo). ii, (c) Page 471 of this volume. (d) For some. 
account of Hippolytus, see Cave’s Hist, Liter, (¢) Hist. Kecles. lib. iii, cap, xxv. 
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the age of the apostles, and has always been received as canonical Scripture, doubts 
were long entertained, and are by some entertained still, whether St Paul was the au- 
thor of that epistle. 

That the epistle of St James is authentic, and ought to be received as canonical 
Scripture, Dr Lardner has declared his firm conviction (a). It is alluded to by Cle- 
ment, bishop of Rome, and by Hermas, who both lived in the age of the apostles. Tt 
is quoted once or twice by Origen, but as of doubtful-authority, or not received by all ; 
and we have seen, that it is placed in the sacred canon by the council of Laodicea, as 
well as by the authors of the 76th of the canons called apostolical. Michaelis has de- 
clared himself of a different opinion from Lardner, and affects to hold the proofs brought 
forward by that diligent searcher into antiquity very cheap; though few, that are ac- 
quainted with the accuracy of both writers, are likely to repose the same confidence in 
the quotations made by the German professor as in those of the author of the Credibility 
of the Gospel History. Michaelis has indeed made one observation, which ought to have 
silenced all his own cavils against the authenticity of this epistle, and supplied the de- 
fects which he found in the evidence brought forward by Lardner. 

~ © Though Eusebius, says he (b), places the epistle of St James in the same class with 
that of St Jude, the second of St Peter, and the second and third of St John, it has in 
‘some respects a better claim to canonical authority than these. For none of these four 
last mentioned epistles were admitted into the Syriac canon; but-the epistle of St: 
James was admitted into it, and the Syriac version of this epistle appears to have been 
made by the same person whe translated the other epistles. We must conclude there- 
fore, that, when the Syriac version was made, which was at the close ef the first cen- 
tury, the translator found this epistle in the Greek collection of canonical writings, and 
that the Syrian church received it as canonical, with the first epistle of St Peter and 
the first of St John.” 

In a question concerning a matter of fact respecting the canon of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, surely the testimony of the Syrian church at the close of the first century is the 
very highest authority that can be had, or, indeed I think, conceived; and, by quota- 
tions from Syrian authors, the professor shews that the testimony of that church in fa- 
vour of the epistle under consideration continued to the thirteenth century. The weight 
of this testimony seems to have made some impression on the mind of Michaelis ; for 
‘he says that his principal objection to the canonical] authority of the epistle arises from 
the uncertainty whether or not its author was one of our Lord’s apostles ; just as if the 
miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost had been bestowed, in that age, on none but the | 
apostles! But this objection, frivolous as it is, Lardner ought to have removed; for 
both he and Cave have proved, as completely as any point of the kind can be proved, 
that James, called the Lord’s brother—the author of the epistle—was an apostle in the 
highest sense of the word. oe " 

Among the epistles, which, Eusebius says, were in his days of doubtful authority, 
‘there is none to which so many internal objections present themselves to the mind of the 
reader, as the epistle of St Jude. But the external evidence of the genuineness of 
that epistle, and by consequence of its canonical authority, is very strong. It was re- 
ceived, we have seen, as Sacred Scripture by the council of Laodicea, and by the au- 
- thors of the more ancient canons called apostolical ; it was received likewise with the 
other catholic epistles, by the third council of Carthage (c), held A. D. 252. — It was 
yveceived and commented on by Clement of Alexandria, who flourished about A. D. 
194; and it is expressly quoted by the same author in two of his works still extant— 
the Pedagogue, and the Stromata. It is likewise quoted by Tertullian, about the year 


‘{o) Supplement te the Credibility, &c. chap. xvi. (6) Introduction to the New Testament, _ 
‘chap. xxvi. Sect. Vill. (c) Lardner’s Supplement, &c, chap, xxi. ’ ) 
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200, in these words—‘t Hence it is that Enoch is quoted by the apostle Jude” (a)— 
which prove with the force of demonstration that the epistle of Jude in our Scrip- 
tures is the work referred to by that ancient writer. Origen, about the year 230, 
quotes it very frequently. It is acknowledged as genuine by Athanasius, Cyril of Je- 
rusalem, Epiphanius, Didymus of Alexandria, Jerome, Ruffinus, and Augustine, who alk 
flourished in the fourth century, and were—some of them, especially Jerome—as capable 
of forming a correct judgment on the subject as any critic of the present day. 

To all this weight of testimony Michaelis and others, who wish to reject the epistle 
under consideration from the canon of Scripture, have nothing to reply but that the 
author quotes apocryphal books, and that there is no certainty of his having been an 
apostle. With respect to his quoting apocryphal books, it is sufficient to observe, that 
if he found in those books a good illustration of the doctrine which he was inculcating, 
he might employ them for that purpose in an epistle addressed to Jews, with as much 
propriety as St Paul quoted heathen poets in discourses addressed to Greeks. Even 
our Lord himself illustrated his doctrine by parables, and gave to the actors in them 
real names familiar to the Jews; and it may be proper to add, that Michaelis admits, 
that if Jude, the author of the epistle, can be proved to have been an apostle, this 
objection and all others of the kind must go for nothing. Now he acknowledges, what 
indeed he could not well deny, that Jude, the author of the epistle—if the epistle be 
genuine—was certainly the brother of James, called our Lord’s brother; but, as has 
been just observed, the apostleship of James our Lord’s brother has been completely 
proved by Cave and Lardner (6). 

If the observations of Michaelis (c) on the epistle of St Jude gives little satisfaction, 
his reasoning in support of the authenticity of the second and third epistles of St John 
is to me so very conclusive, that I shall state it at full length in the words of his learn- 
ed translator. ; 

* Though not admitted into the Syriac version of the New Testament, these two 
epistles are so similar to the first, both in the thoughts and in the style, that in my 
Opinion they were certainly written by the same person who wrote the first, that is, by 
St John the apostle. Nor is it easy to comprehend what could have induced an impos- 
tor to forge two such epistles, or what advantage he could have proposed by the intro- 
duction of them. For they contain nothing which had not been said in the first epi- 
stle, except commendation or censure either of unnamed persons, as of Demetrius and 
Diotrephes, of whom no one knows. what they were. They could not have been for- 
ged during St John’s life, for the imposture must have been immediately detected ; and 
if they had been forged after his death, it is not very probable that the impostor would 
have made the pretended author promise at the end of each epistle, that he would 
shortly pay a visit to those to whom the epistles are addressed. 

* In modern times, an objection has been made to the opinion, that St John the apo- 
stle was the author, drawn from a comparison of St John’s amiable character with an 
apparently severe precept delivered in the second epistie, ver. i0, 11. Here the author 
says,—*‘ if there come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into. 
your house, neither greet him; forhe that greeteth him * is partaker of his evil deeds.” 
Now it is asserted that St John the apostle, whose precepts are replete with love and 
charity, would hardly have given the uncharitable cammand to refuse the rites of hos. . 
pitality to all those who differ from us in religious opinions; and that this command in 


(a), Eo accidit, quod Enoch apud Judam aposto- _—* In our versign it is © neither bid him God Se 
lum testimonium perhibet. De cultu Fem. lib. i. for he that biddeth him God speed,” &e ; es 
cap. 3. a better translation than that of Michaelis, for it sh 

(b) Cave’s Life of St James, and Lardner’s Sup. more clearly, how the hoaghdag. wicee is here for. 
plement, &c. chap. xvi. bidden, would be a partaking of evil deeds. ) 


(¢) Marsh’s Michaelis, chap. xxxii, sect, 1. 
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particular would have come with great impropriety from St John, since no man more 
sensibly felt the violation of these rites than himself (a). Hence it is inferred that he 
was not the author of, at least, the second epistle. 

“If the passage just quoted be detached from the rest of the epistle, and the doc- 
trine, which it contains, be taken in its utmost latitude, I own that the argument is 
very specious. However, it may be explained in such a manner as to remove all diffi- 
culty. The Greek expression ye/sew «v7» used in the original, does not denote an ordi- 
nary salutation, such as we make to indifferent persons when we meet them in the 
street, but involves in it a kind of blessing, like the expression—Peace be with you. 
And it is evident from the context, that the subject here relates to the blessing usually 
received, on entering the house of a friend, or an assurance of hearty welcome *. For 
that which is meant by the words AauG ave auroy éi¢ onlay, Kai Kui pew HUT ws ver. 10. is com- 
prised in the single phrase x«/pewv a7 in the eleventh verse. Now it must be observed, 
that among the primitive Christians, it was the custom to receive all travelling bre- 
thren, and to entertain them during their stay, which was sometimes done at the ex- 
pence of the whole community by persons appointed for that purpose. That the third 
epistle relates to the reception and entertainment of travelling Christians, especially of 
those who travelled to preach the Gospel, is evident from ver. 5—11. But the second 
epistle is so similar to the third, that we may conclude the same of that also, in the pas- 
- sage which is the subject of our present inquiry. Suppose then that a travelling Chris- 
tian was known to deliver false doctrines, or to propagate Gnostic errors, such as this, 
that Jesus was not the Son of God, the question is, Was he entitled to the hospitable 
reception usually given to Christian travellers ? and was it want of charity to refuse bim 
admittance, unless his situation were such as rendered him an object. of compassion? I 
think not ; for if a missionary comes into my house, who is a false teacher of Christias. 
nity, and I receive and protect him, I take part in the propagation-of his errors +” 

We have observed that the second epistle of St Peter is one of those, which, in the 
earliest ages of the church, was considered as of doubtful authority. Origen was the 
first writer who mentioned this doubt ; but we have seen that it was received by the 
council of Laodicea, and by the collector or collectors of the canons called apostolical ; 
for without it we cannot make up the number of catholic epistles, which, according to. 
the 76th of those canons, were by the church considered as inspired Scriptures. The 
second epistle was received equaily with the first by Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, E- 
piphanius, Jerome, Ruffinus, Augustine, and others of the fourth century ; and it appears 
from St Jerome, that the only reason for calling its authority in question was, a supposed 
difference of its style from that of the first, which has from the beginning been univer- 
sally received as the genuine writing of Peter the apostle. ‘This objection was long ago 
completely removed by Dr Sherlock (6), afterwards bishop of London ; and it has been 
well observed by Dr Lardner (c), that the second epistle bears, in the inscription, the 
name of the same apostle with the first; and that the writer appears (d) to have been 
one of the disciples who were with Jesus in the mount at his transfiguration, which 
leads us directly to St Peter the apostle. No man, however, has discussed this question 
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(a) See Luke ix. 52—54. , 

* Schleusner on the word ya/gw says it means that 
kind of exultation, which the people of Jerusalem 
displayed (1 Kings i. 40.) on the anointing of Sclo- 
mon; and he explains the words—-<« ydg Acywr avrg 
yades (in the passage under consideration) qui enim 
eum salutat, 2. e. qui comiter cum €0 agit. ; 

+ It was probably from this very necessary caution 
of St Jobn, that no Christian, in the primitive church, 
could travel without taking letters of credence with 
him from his own bishop, if he meant to communicate 


with the Christian church in a foreign country. Who- 
ever brought not with them such letters, were denied 
communion until they should receive them ; though 
they were allowed to partake of the charity of the 
church, if they were in necessity. See Bzngham’s 
Origines, &c. book ii, chap. iv. sect. v. and book xvii, 
chap. ili, sect. vii. 

(6) Dissert. i. subjoined to his Sermons on Prox 
phecy. 

(c) Supplement &c. chap. xix. 

(d) 2 Peter, i, 16, 17, 18. 
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with greater ability, or in fewer words, than’ Michaelis, of whom it has been justly said 
by Dr Hales, that we are often compelled to praise and censure him almost with the’ 
same breath. 

“ After a diligent comparison of the first epistle of St Peter with that which is as- 
cribed to him as his second, the agreement between them, says this ingenious critic (@), 
appears to me to be such, that if the second was not written by St Peter as well as the 
first, the person who forged it not only possessed the power of imitation im a very un- 
usual degree, but understood likewise the design of the first epistle, with which the an- 
cients in general appear not to have been acquainted. Now, if this be true, the supposi- 
tion that the second epistle was not written by St Peter himself involves a contradic- 
tion. Nor is it credible that a pious impostor of the first or second century should have 
imitated St Peter so successfully as to betray no marks’ of a forgery ; for the spurious 
productions said to be of those ages, and sent into the world under the names of apostles, 
are for the most part very unhappy imitations, and discover evident marks that they 
were not written by the persons to whom they are ascribed. They betray their origin 
by the poverty of their materials, or by the circumstance, that instead of containing 
original thoughts, they are nothing more than a rhapsody of sentiments collected from 
various parts of the Bible, and put together without plan or order (4). This charge 
cannot possibly be laid to the second epistle of St Peter, which is so far from contain- 
ing materials derived only from other parts of the Bible, that the third chapter exhibits 
the discussion of a totally new subject. Lastly, it is extremely difficult even for a man 
of the greatest talents (and a forger cannot be supposed to have had supernatural aid) 
to forge a writing in the name of another, without sometimes inserting what the pre- 
tended author would not, or could not have said; ad to support the imposture in so 
complete a manner, as to militate, in not a'single instance, either against his character, 
or against the age in which he lived. Now in the second epistle of St Peter, though it 
has been a subject of examination for full seventeen hundred years, nothing has hither- 
to been discovered, which is unsuitable, either to the apostle, or to the apostolic age. 
We have no reason therefore to believe, that the second epistle of St Peter is spurious, 
especially as it is difficult to comprehend what motive could have induced a Christian, 
whether orthodox or heretic, to attempt the fabrication of ‘such an epistle, and then 
falsely to ascribe it to St Peter. 

« The arguments in favour of the genuineness of this epistle are of two kinds, being 
founded on the similarity of the two epistles in respect both to their materials and to 
their style. . 

“« The design of the first epistle was to assure the uncircumcised Christians, that 
they stood in the grace of God, as well as those who had been previously Jews. ‘ But 
the design of the second epistle was certainly the same with that of the first, as appears’ 
from the address (chap. 1. 1.) rei igor HAov yyeiv heeoves mlori ty Simerdoury rov ©cov. If we explain’ 
upir as denoting us apostles, the address will imply what was wholly unnecessary, since 
no one could doubt that the faith of other Christians might be as good as the faith of 
the apostles, whilst the expression understood in this sense would betray arrogance in 
the writer. But if we explain nyiv as denoting us who were born Jews, and consider that 
the second epistle, as well as the first, was directed to persons who were born heathens 
the address becomes clear and ‘consistent. Amascurn rov Ocov will then signify the impar- 
ality of God in estimating the faith of native heathens as highly as the faith of native 
Jews, which st Peter has extolled in other places (c). We shall likewise be able to exe 
plain chap. i. 5—10, which appears to contain the tautology, that ¢ they who are dili- 
gent in good works are not idle; whereas, if this epistle be explained from the design 


(2) Introduction, &e. Ch, XXViil, sect. 1, (4) Of the truth of this remark the Apostolical Constitutions 
‘furnish a very sufficient proof, »{c) Acts x..34, 35, xv. 8,9, 1 Peter i, 17. (d) Ch. 15, 16. 
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of the first, we shall perceive the meaning of the passage to be this ;—that they who 
are diligent in good works, need not fear the reproach’ that they observe not the Levi- 
tical law, since their good works, which are the fruits ‘of their faith and religious know- 
tedge, will make their calling and election sure. 

The deluge, ‘which is not a common subject in apostolic’ epistles, is mentioned both 
in 1 Peter iii. 20. and in 2 Peter ii5.; and in both places the circumstance is noted 
that eight persons only were saved, though in neither place does the subject require 
that the number should be particularly specified. Now it is true that St Peter was 
not the only apostle, who knew how many persons were saved in the ark; but surely 
none can suppose that any ‘other arostLe: would forge an epistle in the name of St 
Peter, and yet no man but he, who by habit had acquired a familiarity with the subject, 
would ascertain the precise number, where his’ argument did not require it. It is evi- 
dent from a comparison of 1 Peter ii. 13, 14. with Romans xiii. 1—5. either that St 
Peter had read St Paul’s epistle to the Romans, or that St Paul had read the first 
epistle of St Peter; but the author of the second epistle speaks, in express terms, (a) 
of the epistles of St' Paul. Now no other writer‘of the New Testament has quoted 
from any part of the New Testament ; consequently we have in these epistles a crite- 
rion, from which we may judge that they were written by the same person.” 

Michaelis agrees with Bishop Sherlock, that there is some difference between the 
‘style of the second epistle and that of the first; but he does not think the difference 
greater than what is often found in the style of the same man writing at different pe- 
riods of his own life, whilst he contends that there is such a similarity in the use of 
words, in an uncommon sense, in both epistles, as affords a convincing proof that both. 
must have been written by the same man. It has been objected to the second. epistle, 
that the same word pri is used (chap. i. 3, and 5.) in two different senses, and that its 
common meaning “ virtue” is applicable to neither of them. “ But this very word, 
says the professor, is used likewise in the first epistle in a peculiar sense, though few 
commentators have observed it ; and consequently the obscurity which attends «gern, 
2 Peter i. 3. is rather an argument that both epistles were written by the same person. 
In 2 Peter i. 3: this favourite word of the apostle’s signifies glory, and so it does in 
1 Peter ii. 9.; but in the fifth verse of the second chapter it denotes courage, especially 
that kind of courage which must attend the faith of a true Christian, but which, at the 
same time, must be accompanied with knowledge, that they who possess it may not 
become undaunted martyrs of error and prejudice. ‘The sentences in the second epistle 
are seldom fluent or well-rounded, but have the same extension as those of the first ;. 
and words which occur most frequently in’ the first epistle, are sure to be found in the 
second, as aacrpopi, for instance, which -is found six or seven times in the first epistle, 
occurs at least twice within the narrower compass of the second.” For these reasons 
Michaelis is decidedly ef opinion that the second epistle ascribed to St Peter is un- 
doulbtedly his, and ought therefore to be universally received as a part of the canonical 
Scripture: — om 

Of all the epistles which have heen thought of doubtful authority, not one has occa 
sioned ‘so much’ controversy among divines and ecclesiatical historians as the epistle to 
the Hebrews. Is it’ an epistle ?) Is it quoted by St Peter ? If it be an epistle, to what 
community was it sent ? What was the situation’ of that community ? At what time 
was it written? Im what language was it written ?” If it was written in’ Hebrew, 
by whom was it translated’ to Greek ? What is the character of its Greek style ? 
Who was the author of this epistle? Is it canonical ? And what are its contents ?—. 
Are so many questions, w.bich nave been agitated aimong critics and commentators, and, 
of which some are of Jittle importance, and others such as cannot, uow be answered,, 


(a) Cuap. i 15,16, 3 
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That it isan epistle, and was sent to the Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem and Pa- 
lestine in general, a few years before the breaking out of the Jewish war, has been com- 
pletely proved by Michaelis, and is indeed evident to every one who reads the epistle 
with attention, and is at all acquainted with the history of those times. Whether it 
is particularly quoted by St Peter, Michaelis is doubtful, and soam I; but the argu- 
ments by which he endéavours to prove that it was written in Hebrew appear to me 
very far from being conclusive; and it is difficult to forbear from smiling at the attempt 
to point out instances, in which the translator has mistaken the sense of an original, 
which the critic, making that attempt, never saw, and which, by his own confession, 
has been lost for at least 1600 years! My own opinion is, that it is.no translation; 
for there is just as little force in the argument, that it was natural for the author to 
write to the natives of Palestine in what was then called Hebrew, as there would be 
in the argument that it was natural for St Paul to write tothe natives of Rome in 
Latin. 

On the question, whether St Paul was or was not the author of the epistle, Michae- 
lis represents the fathers of the church as pretty equally divided in opinion ; but who- 
ever shall take the trouble to look into Lardner’s account of this epistle, will perceive 
that the representation is very unfair, and that at least three to one of the luminaries 
of the ancient church were decidedly of opinion that St Paul was the author. ‘To 
state even the names of the numerous witnesses, who in the four first centuries attri- 
buted this epistle to St Paul, would swell the bulk of a prefatory discourse beyond all 
proportion ; and Lardner’s works, which are remarkable for the fidelity of their quota- 
tions, may be easily found by any man who wishes for complete information on the 
subject. That the epistle contains many sentiments, and even many phrases, which 
might have naturally flowed from the pen of St Paul, Michaelis admits; but it is not 
impossible, he says, that these might have flowed from some other pen! He passes over, 
without notice, the very important circumstance, that the epistle appears (a) to have been 
written in Italy; but the mention of Timothy’s being set at liberty, and the proposal 
to visit with him the community to which the epistle was addressed, he admits to be 
more likely to have been made by St Paul than by any other person whatever ; but still 
they might have been made by some other person ! 

From such perverse reasonings as these, the critic who writes so rationally on the 
second epistle of St Peter, and the second and third of St John, concludes the proba- 
bility to be that St Paul was not the author of the epistle to the Hebrews! The reader, 
who wishes to see the question fairly stated, and fairly and fully argued, will do well 
to peruse the fourteenth section of the twelfth chapter of Lardner’s Supplement, tege- 
ther with the works which are there quoted. In the meantime, if, without givin 
‘himself that trouble, he will duly consider who but St Paul could have been the abe 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, it is probable that he will not long have any doubt about 
the matter. That the epistle displays an immense fund of Jewish learning—such, in- 
deed, as none of the apostles but St Paul, and perhaps Barnabas, can be supposed to 
have possessed, is not only admitted but contended for by Michaelis; that its author 
likewise understood thoroughly the Christian scheme, must be evident to every man 
who has read the epistle with attention, and has himself any tolerable notion of that 
scheme; and that Barnabas, who is represented by St Luke as not so fluent a speaker 
as St Paul, was the author of an epistle more eloquent than St Paul has been thoucht 
capable of writing, * as it is not likely in itself, is given up by Michaelis ; medi he 


(a) Heb. xiii. 24, ing style than his other epistles ; though it is acknow- 

* One of the objections usually made to St Paul’s ledged at the same time that the Breet of some parts 
being the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, is, of the other epistles is very pure ! 
that it is written in purer Greek and in a more flows 
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acknowledges that St Paul, in some of his speeches, especially at Athens, displays that 
eloquence and retundity of periods, which characterise the epistle in question. But if 
all this be true, may we not ask, what Christian but St Paul, was in the year 66, or in 
any year before the destruction of Jerusalem, at once so thoroughly acquainted with the 
Jewish and Christian religions, and, occasionally at least, so eloquent as the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews ? Our critic acknowledges, that the subject of the abolition of 
the Levitical law, and of its inefficacy even to the Jews themselves, is treated in a 
more clear and comprehensive manner in the epistle to the Hebrews than in any other 
book of the New Testament ; he contends on all occasions, I think very unreasonably, 
that none but the apostles were endowed with the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost : 
and is it possible that the man who thought thus, could really be of opinion that an un- 
known, anonymous letter-writer, destitute of all these gifts, was capable of treating a 
subject so important to the progress of the Gospel, in a more masterly manner than all 
the apostles, on whom the gifts of the Holy Ghost were bestowed for no other purpose 
than to enable them to propagate the Gospel ? Such appears not to have been always 
his opinion. 

In the second chapter of his work, where he treats of the authenticity of the New 
Testament at large, after having proved by the arguments which have been already quo- 
ted from him, (a) that St Paul and none else could be the author of the epistles to the 
Galatians and Thessalonians, he adds ; 

*“ To the Jewish converts likewise, who were in danger of becoming apostates from 
the religion, which they had adopted, the same apostle represents the greatness of their 
crime, if they rejected a religion, to which God bore witness with signs and wonders, 
and with divers gifts of the Holy Ghost. (b) And he reminds them in another pas- 
sage, (c) that they had tasted of the heavenly gift (i.e. the New covenant), and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost. To suppose that an impostor could write to the 
converts or adversaries to the new religion not only these, (d) but even subsequent epis- 
tles, with a degree of triumph over his opponents, and yet maintain his authority, im- 
plies ignorance and stupidity, hardly to be believed in any man, not only in the Hebrews 
and Galatians, but even in the inhabitants of Thessalonica and Corinth, cities which 
never lay under the weight of so heavy a suspicion.” This is true ; but pray, how much 
more rational would it have been in the Hebrews, who were committed to the apostle- 
ship of St Peter, and in Jerusalem, to the episcopal superintendance of St James, both 
unquestionably apostles and inspired, to have paid the smallest regard to an anonymous 
letter written by an uninspired and unknown individual 2 If such conduct would have 
been equally foolish, with paying regard to an impostor, it follows, on Michaelis’s own 
principles, that St Paul must not only have been the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews, but also have been known to be the author by those, to whom that epistle was 
immediately sent, and by whom it was so faithfully preserved. 48 

It appears therefore, that there is no reason whatever for calling in question the au- 
thenticity of any one of those books of the New Testament, which, in the days of Euse- 
bius, were considered as of doubtful authority, though acknowledged by the greater 

art of Christians to be canonical Scripture. To the authenticity of the four Go- 
spels, the Acts of the apostles, and the fourteen episiles of St Paul, no objection was ever 
made by Christians of any denomination ; though some of the early heretics admitted 
the inspiration of such of these tracts only as they thought most favourable to their own 
peculiar notions. We have indeed seen that it was utterly impossible, at any period, 
since the commencement of the Christian era, to forge such hooks as the Gospels and. 
Acts, and impose them on the church as the genuine writings of those apostles and 


nd 15. of this Introduction. (6) Heb, ii. 1—4, (c) Ibid vi. 4, &, 
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evangelists to whom they are ascribed; we have seen likewise that it was equally im- 
possible, at the period when St Paul is said to have lived, and for at least two genera- 
tions after it, to have gained the smallest credit to the epistles ascribed to him, if these, 
epistles had not been genuine; and the citations that we have from them in writings of the 
third generation, prove that they were then considered as authentic. “ In the remain- 
ing works of Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, and ‘Tertulian, there are, says Lardner (a), 
perhaps more and larger quotations from the small volume of the New Testament, than 
from all the works of Cicero in the writings of all characters for several ages.” . Of these 
quotations, at least their full share are made from the epistles of St Paul; and if the 
epistle of St James, the second of St Peter, the second and third of St John, together 
with the epistle of St Jude, be less frequently. quoted, the omission may easily be ac- 
counted for. Converts from the philosophical schools of Athens and Alexandria, very 
soon introduced into the church, questions of deep discussion; and they in their turn 
generated heresies, for the confutation of which these five epistlesse furnished no argu- 
ments. The case was very different with respect to the epistles of St Paul, the four. 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the first episile of St John; and as almost all the 
writings of the early fathers of the church, after the apostolic age, are in a greater. or 
less degree controversial, citations from all these tracts abound in them, whilst there is 
nothing in the epistles of St James, &c. that could have been introduced into those con- 
troversies without inipertinence. All these epistles, however, are recognised, as we 
have seen, by the council of Laodicea; and it is evident that the intention of the mem- 
bers of that council was not to decree for the first time what books were to be received 
as canonical Scripture, but to declare what were not to be so received. They decree 
“ that Psalms composed by private men (Laryoi iiw7moi), or uncanonical books, ought not 
to be read in the church; but only the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments,” 
-‘and then they proceed to enumerate those books; but when they speak of wncanonical 
and canonical books before that enumeration, they surely must mean that the canon of 
Scripture had been settled long before they assembled, though the increase of heretical 
books had then made it necessary for the information of the people, to distinguish the 
true from the false. They could not probably enumerate all the books that were to be 
rejected; but their purpose was served by enumerating those which the church had re- 
ceived, and forbidding all others to be read in the public service, as canonical Scrip- 
ture. - 

There has in different ages been much controversy concerning the nature and extent. 
of that inspiration under which the apostles and evangelists wrote the books of the New. 
Testament. ‘This question was maturely considered by Warburton; and as the con- 
clusion to which he arrived, after stating the arguments fairly and forcibly for all the 
opinions that have been held by men of any eminence, is now, I believe, universally ad- 
mitted. I shall give it in his own words (0). - 

Of this inspiration we can from the premises deduce no other notion but this—* That 
the Holy Spirit so directed the pens of these writers, that no considerable error should 
fall from them ;—by enlightening them with his immediate influence in all such matters 
as were necessary for the instruction of the church, and which, either through igno- 
rance or prejudice, they might otherwise have represented imperfectly, partially, or 
falsely ; and by preserving them by the more ordinary means oi Providence, from mis- 
takes of consequence, concerning those things, of which they had acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge by the common way of information. In a word, by watching over 
them incessantly ; but with so suspended a hand, as permitted the use, and left them 
to the guidance, of their own faculties, while they kept clear of error, and then only in- 


(a) Recapitulation, vol. xii, p. 53. (5) See his Doctrine of Grace, &¢, book i, ch. 7 
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terposing when, without that Divine assistance, they would have been in danger ‘of 
falling.” . . 2 3 
That this is the true notion of the inspiration by which the Christian Scriptures were 
_ Written, can admit of no rational doubt among Christians themselves; for it is the’ very 
inspiration by which St Paul himself says that he wrote his first epistle to the Corin- 
.thians. Treating of the expediency or inexpediency of marriage in those days of per- 
secution, he says—(q) “ Unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not 
the wife depart from her husband; but to the rest speak I, not the Lord, If any man 
have a wife that believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put 
her away ;” and afterwards, (6) when he declares it to be his judgment that a widow 
would be happier by remaining in that state than by being married to another husband, 
he speaks with some diffidence of that judgment being directed by the Spirit of God: 
—* She is happier, says he, if she so abide, after my judgment; and I think also that I 
have the Spirit of God”—3oxa d: xeyd redux Oecd ¢xev. Nor need any man be alarmed at 
our not being able, on this moderated notion of inspiration, to distinguish between those 
parts of Scripture which were written under the immediate and supernatural influence 
of the Spirit of God, and those which were the product. of human knowledge directed, 
as in every pious and honest man it is always directed, by the ordinary influence of the 
same Blessed Spirit. It is enough for us to know that every sentence of Scripture is 
infallibly true; and, as the learned and ingenious prelate observes, it is of no consequence 
to us, whether that truth be secured by direct inspiration, or by that virtual superinten- 
dance of the Spirit, which, as it enables every true Christian to work out his own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, preserved the apostles and evangelists, when writing 
the books of the New Testament, from falling into error. 

It would be improper to conclude this Introduction, without taking some notice of the 
immense number of various readings which the industry of modern criticism has disco- 
vered in the various manuscripts, ancient and modern, of the Greek Scriptures. These 
variations are indeed very numerous, and they have given much uneasiness to some 
weak minds; but there is not one of them that in the smallest degree affects a single 
article of the Christian faith, or a single duty of Christian practice. The greater num- 
ber of them go no farther than to substitute one word for another of the same import 
as connected with the context—as Kugic for Oe0¢, and vice versa, or the contraction 
xeye for xai tye. In some manuscripts of great antiquity, passages of considerable length 
are indeed omitted, as the story of the woman taken in adultery, which we have in the 
received text of the Gospel by St John viii. 8—12. and what is said of the heavenly 
witnesses in the first epistle of the same apostle, v. 7, 8. but of these passages the for- 
mer affects not in the smallest degree either the faith or the practice of a Christian ; and 
I would have a very poor opinion of the intellectual powers of that man, who should 
lay great stress on the latter as a proof of the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. “ It is 
not agreed among the orthodox themselves, that this text relates to the consubstantia- 
lity of the three persons in the Godhead. It is my opinion that it does not ; and this I 
take to be the reason,—that it is so seldom alleged by the ancient writers in proof of 
the Trinity.” These are the words of Bishop Horsley, (c) and they express sentiments 
that have long been mine; but the consubstantiality of the three persons in the God- 
head can be proved by so many other texts, of which the authenticity has never been 
called in question, that we should lose nothing essential to the faith by abandoning this 
text as an interpolation. The faith, indeed, is so completely supported by every ma- 
nuscript, that Michaelis somewhere informs us, that his countrymen, who expected to 
accomplish great things by the collation of manuscripts and ancient versions, had, when 

(a) Ch. vii, 10. 12. (4) Ibid. v. 40. (c) Tracts in controversy with Dr Priestley, 
page 387. Ed. 1812. . 
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he gave the last edition of his Introduction, &c. to the public, lost much of their relish 
for such employment, from the little that they had gained by the labours of Wetstein 
and Griesbach, Both these critics are known to have had a Strong bias to the doctrine 
of the Unitarians; but their labours have tended rather to confirm than render doubt- 
ful, the faith, which was once delivered to the saints, ] 
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CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THINGS FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
TO THE COMPLETION OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
IN ALL ABOUT 97 YEARS, 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE BEGINNING 
OF THE FIRST PASSOVER. _ 


THE HISTORY. 


1.3999, AS soon as the time, foretold by the prophets, + for the incarnation of the Son of God, From the be- 


or 5406. ginning of the 
t. Chris. - } f . Gospels to 
a... + The two principal prophets, who determine the destruction of the second temple, (even when the Matth. ix. 8 
it Aer. riod when our Lord was to appear in the world, sceptre was departed from Judah, Gen. xlix, 10.) the Mark ii. 23. 


lg 5+ Gre Daniel and Haggai. Daniel foretels, that at “the “ Desite of all Nations should come,” and, by his Luke vi. 1. 
end of the seventy prophetical weeks,” i.e. at the ex- frequent personal appearance in the temple, make the 
-piration of four hundred years after the building of “ glory of that latter house much greater than that 
the walls of Jerusalem, “the Messiah should come,” of the former,” chap. ii. 7, &c. 
chap. ix. 25. and Haggai prophesies, that, before the 
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a. M.3999, began to draw near, + the evangelist St Luke gives us this account of the birth of his 


&c. or 5406. 
Ant. Chris. 


1, &c. 
ant Ar. 


Vulg. 5, 


great forerunner, John the Baptist +. 


While his father +5 Zacharias (who was a priest of the eighth course, viz. the course 


+ The word ‘Evayyauy signifies, in general, good 
news, and is of the same import with our Saxon word 
gospel ; only, in the sacred use of them both, there 
seems to be a metonymy, whereby the words that de- 
note good news, are set to signify the history of that 
good news, viz. of the birth and life, the miracles and 
doctrine, the death and resurrection, of our Saviour 
Christ ; all of which put together do make up the joy 
ful tidings which we call the Gospel; and from this 
etymology of the words, the persons who have re- 
corded the life and actions of our Saviour, are called 
evangelists, or writers of the Gospel. The works of 
this kind, which are received as canonical, are but 
four, viz. that of St Matthew, St Mark, St Luke, and 


St John; but the spurious pieces which are handed’ 


down to us, even though several of them be lost, do 
exceed the number of forty. The truth is, the an- 
cient heretics began generally with attacking the gos- 
pels, in order either to maintain their errors or excuse 
them. To this purpose, some rejected all the genuine 
gospels, and substituted others that were spurious in 
their room. This produced the gospels of Barnabas, 
Apelles, Basilides, Cerinthus, the Ebonites, and Gnos- 
tics. Others corrupted the true gospels, by suppress- 
ing whatever gave them any trouble, and inserting 
whatever might favour their erroneous doctrines. 
Thus the Nazarenes corrupted the original gospel of 
St, Matthew, as the Marcionites did that of St Luke; 
while the Alogians rejected St John, as the Ebonites 
did St Matthew ; and the Valentinians only acknow- 
ledged St John, as the Cerinthians did St Mark. 
Hammena’s Annotations, M. Fabricius’s Codex Apo- 
cryphus N. Test. Calmet’s Dictionary under the word 
Gospel, and White’s Bampton Lectures. 

+* There are two places in the prophets referred 
to, both by our Saviour and his evangelists, wherein 
the Baptist‘is described under this character. The 
former is in the prophet Isaiah, ‘‘ The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert an highway for our 
God,”’ chap. xl. 3. and the latter (which is more plain 
and express) is in Malachi, ‘* Behold I will send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me,”’ 
&c. chap. iii. 1. Both the passages allude to harbin- 
gers, and such other officers as, upon the journeys of 
princes, are employed to take care that the ways 
should be levelled and put in order, and all such ob 
structions removed, as might hinder their passage, or 
render it less commodious; and the manner in which 
the Baptist thus prepared the way of the Lord was 
by his preaching and by his baptism. By his preach- 
ing, he endeavoured to bring the Jews to a due sense 
of their sins; to abate their confidence in being of 
Abraham’s seed, and punctual observers of the cere- 
monial law ; and to forewarn all of the dreadful effects 
of God’s anger, who did not bring forth fruits worthy 
of repentance: And by his baptism, when adminis- 
‘tered to such persons as were under the obligation of 
the law, he plainly shewed, that he was therein admit- 


ting them to some privileges which they had not be- 
fore, viz. the remission of their sins upon their faith 
and obedience to him, who was the “ Messenger of - 
the covenant.” Since therefore the Baptist was born- 
six months before our Saviour, and entered upon his 
ministry six months before our Saviour began his a 
and since no part of his doctrine terminated in him- 
self, and his baptism referred every one to Christ for 
acceptance and salvation; he is very property said to 
be his harbinger, “a messenger sent to prepare his 
way before him,” or to set all things in readiness for 
his approach, by putting an end to the old, and ma- 
king an entrance into the new dispensation ; in which 
sense he is represented by the fathers, as a kind of 
middle partition between the law and the Gospel; of 
the law, as a thing now come to a period, and of the 
Gospel, as commencing under him who was shortly to 
make his appearance. Stanhope on the Epistles and 
Gospels, vol. i. 

+3 Some of the fathers were of opinion, that this 
Zacharias was at this time high priest, upon a false 
supposition, that the offering of incense was reserved 
to the high priest only: But besides the testimony of 
Josephus, who tells us expressly, that Simon, the son 


.of Boethus, was hiyh priest this year, it appears from 


St Luke himself, that Zacharias was no more than an 
ordinary priest, of the family or course of Abia, which, 
of the four and twenty courses appointed by David 
for the service of the temple when it should be built, 
was the eighth, 1 Chron, xxiv. 10. For though it 
was the high priest’s prerogative, on the great day of 
expiation, to enter into the holy of holies, and there 
burn incense, which no ordinary priest might do, 


-Levit. xvi. 12.; yet, in the common service of the 


day, each priest, whose lot it was, went every morn- 
ing and evening into the Sanctum, or body of the 
temple, and there. burnt the daily incense upon the 
altar, which was placed before the veil of the most 
holy place, Exod. xxx. 6, &c. For these, and several 
other reasons which annotators have produced, it 
seems plain, that Zacharias could not possibly be high 
priest at this time ; and whatever credit may be given 
to the tradition—That, by the order of Herod the 
Great, he was ‘put to death between the porch and 
the altar, viz. in the inclosure that surrounded the 
altar of burnt offerings; and that, when every one 
was ignorant of his murder, a certain priest, thinking 
that he staid too long, entered into the temple, and 
found him dead. and his blood congealed upon the 
ground, and, at the same time, hearing a voice, that 
it should never be wiped out until his revenger came ; 
—whatever credit, I say, may be given to this tradi- 
tion, it was doubtless upon this foundation that many 
of the ancients thought that Zacharias, the father of 
John the Baptist, was that Zacharish, son of Bara- 
chiah, mentioned by our Saviour in the Gospel, whose 
blood was shed « between the temple and the altar.’* 
Pool’s and Whithy’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Dic= 
tionary. M ; 


TO THE END OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. - 3 


of Abia) was executing his office at Jerusalem (which was in the latter part of the reign 
of Herod the Great +), it came to his lot +? to go into the temple with his censer in 
' his hand, in order to burn incense, while the people without were +5 offering up their 
supplications in the court that was called the court of Israel. At the altar of incense 

+* he was greatly surprised with the sight of an angel standing on the right side of it a 
but the angel soon dissipated his fears with the joyful news, that God intended to bless 

him with a son, whose name should be John, who would prove a person of uncommon 

merit, and be appointed to the office of harbinger +* to the Messiah, who in a short time 


CHAP. I. 


From the be« 
ginning of the 
Gospels to 
Matth. ix. 8. 
Mark ii. 23. 


was to make his appearance. 


The sense of his own great age, as well as his wife’s long sterility, made Zacharias || 


t St Luke, in particular, takes notice, that the time 
when our Lord’s forerunner was to be conceived was 
in the reign of Herod, son of Antipater (for it was 
Herod Antipas that put him to death), commonly 
ealled the Great, who, under the Romans, fought his 
way to the government of the Jews, and came to his 
throne by the slaughter of their sanhedrim, by which 
means he extinguished all the dominion which, till 
that time, they held in the tribe of Judah, not ina 
single person indeed (for that was extinguished in the 
Asmonzan family), but in a select number out of that 
royal tribe, and so verified the prophecy of old Jacob, 
Gen. xlix. 10. ‘* that the sceptre, or government, was 
departed from Judah, and the lawgiver from his feet,” 
which was a certain sign that Shiloh, i. e. the Messiah, 
was shortly to come. Pool’s Annotations. 


+? The several courses of the priests began on the ° 


“Sabbath-day, and continued to serve till the Sabbath 
following ; but because they were now encreased to a 
great number (Josephus tells us that there were no 
less than a thousand in each course), there were se- 
veral parts of the priestly office (whereof burning of 
incense was one), which the course that then mini- 
stered seems to have divided among themselves, for 
the week that they were to attend, by lot. Pool’s 
and Whitby’s Annotations. , 
' +3 A Jewish congregation, for the most part, con- 
sisted. of all the priests of the course, which was then 
in waiting, of the Levites, and of certain stationary 
men, as they called them, who represented the body 
of the people, besides some other accidental worship- 
pers; and, when the priest went into the sanctuary, 
or within the first veil, to offer incense, notice was 
given, by the sound of a bell, that it was then the 
time of prayer, whereupon every one present offered 
up his supplications to God silently : And though this 
silent prayer was not commanded, yet there seems a 
manifest allusion to it in those words of St John, 
where, “ at the offering of incense, with the prayers 
of the saints,” it is said, ‘‘ there was silence in heaven 
for half an hour,” Rev. viii. 1, &c. Nor is that pas- 
sage in Ecclesiasticus, chap. 1. 19, 20. any bad repre- 
sentation of this part of the Jewish worship, « And 
the people besought the Lord, the Most High, by 
prayer, before him that is merciful, till the solemnity 
of the Lord was ended; and then he went down (viz. 
Simon the high priest), and lifted up his hands over 
the whole congregation of the children of Israel, to 
give the blessing of the Lord with his lips. Ham- 
mond’s and Whitby’s Annotations, 


+* The Jews had a peculiar notion, that such like 
apparitions were always fatal to those that had them, 
and a sure token of their instantaneous death, Gén. 
xvi. 7. Xxii. 11, 15. Exod. xx. 19, &c.: but if this 
were not, it is natural for men to be affrightened at 
sudden and unusual things, especially at any divine 
appearances, whether of God himself taking a visible 
shape, or authorizing an angel so to do, For though 
God does not make the appearances to affrighten us, 
yet such is the imbecility of our nature, that we can- 
not but be startled at them; and reason good there 
is, that God, by this means, should both declare his 
own glory and majesty, and humble his poor creas 
tures, in order to make them more susceptible of his 
Divine Revelations. Pool’s Annotations, and Calmet’s 
Commentary. 

+° This word is derived from the Hebrew Mashach, 
to anoint, and is the very same with Xgists, the anotnt- 
ed, in Greek. It is a name sometimes given to the 
kings and high priests of the Hebrews, 1 Sam. xii. 5, 
&c. Psal. cv. 15. but principally, and by way of emi- 
nence, it belongs to that Sovereign Deliverer who 
was expected by the Jews, and whom they vainly ex- 
pect even to this day, since he is already come at the 
appointed time in the person of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Curist. The Jews were used to anoint kings, 
high priests, and.sometimes prophets. Saul, David, 
Solomon, and Joash, kings of Judah, received the 
royal unction; Aaron and his sons received the sa- 
cerdotal; and Elisha received the prophetical, at least 
God ordered Elijah to give it to him. But now, 
though Jesus CuRisT united in his own person all 
the offices of prophet, priest, and king, yet we no 
where find that he received any outward or sensible 
unction; and therefore the unction, which the pro- 
phets and apostles speak of with regard to him, is the 
spiritual and internal unction of grace and the Holy 
Ghost, of which the outward unction was no more 
than a figure and symbol. Calmet’s Dictionary. 

|| The words of Zacharias to the angel are, 
“ Whereby shall I know this? For I am an old man, 
and my wife well stricken in years,”’ Luke i. 18. much 
of the same import with those of Abraham upon a like 
occasion, “ Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit 
the land of Canaan?” Gen. xv. 8. How then came 
it to pass, that Abraham was gratified with a sign in 
the same request for which Zacharias was punished 
with dumbness? Now, though there may be a great 
similitude in the words which are spoken by several 
persons, yet there may, at the same time, be a very 


Ag 
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A. M. 3999, express a kind of diffidence in this promise, and, for his farther satisfaction, desire some 
&c, or 5406. miracle in confirmation of it: whereupon the angel let him know, “ That he was no 
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Ant. Chris. 2 i 
i,&e. less than Gabriel, a special attendant on God’s throne, and dispatched on purpose to 
var ne inform him of this great happiness ; but that, since he was so incredulous as to require 


a sign, he should have such an one as would be both a punishment of his unbelief, and 
a confirmation of his faith; for, until the birth of the child, he should be both deaf * 
and dumb ;” which accordingly came to pass: for when he came out to the people, 


(who waited to (a) receive his benediction) 
to them, and they thence inferred that he 


he made signs that he was not able to speak 
had seen some extraordinary vision within. 


After the time of his ministration, however, was over, he returned home, and it was not 
long before his wife Elizabeth perceived herself with child, though her modesty made 


her conceal it for the space of five months. 
Six months after Elizabeth’s conception, 


the same angel Gabriel + was sent to Naza- 


reth, a city of Galilee, to a virgin named { Mary, (a near relation to Elizabeth, and of 


the house of David) who had lately been 


considerable difference in the heart and habit of mind 
from whence they proceed, which, we must all allow, 
God can see much better than we can perceive by 
words. In relation to Abraham, then, the Holy Spi- 
rit bears him testimony, that ‘“‘he staggered not at 
the promise through unbelief, but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God ; being fully persuaded, that what 
he had promised he was able to perform,” Rom. iv. 
19, 20, &c.; and therefore if he asked a sign, it was 
not to beget, but to nourish and confirm this faith in 
him. But in Zacharias, the asking of a sign savoured 
of perfect infidelity, in that he believed not an angel 
appearing to him in the name of the Lord, and in a 
place where evil angels durst not come: An angel, 
telling him his prayer was heard, which evil angels 
could not know; and acquainting him with things 
which tended to the glory of God, the completion of 
his promises, and the welfare of mankind, which evil 
angels would not do. His punishment therefore was 
the just result of his unbelief; but (what shews the mer- 
cy of God in inflicting it) it was a punishment of such 
a nature as carried with it an answer to his desire, 
being no more than a privation of speech until the 
words of the angel were fulfilled. Pool?s and Whit- 
éy’s Annotations. - 

* £The original word ciwr%y does not anywhere 
else in the New Testament signify a deaf person, and 
surely the context does not require that it should be 
taken in that sense here. The punishment of Zacha- 
rias’s incredulity must have been more striking, and, 
I should think, better calculated to serve its purpose, 
if he was permitted to hear what was said to him, 
whilst he was rendered unable to answer. See Schleus- 
ner on the word. | 

(a) Numb. vi, 24, 

+ Nazareth was a city of the lower Galilee, situate 
in the south part of that province, and so not far from 
the confines of Samaria to the south, and nearer to 
the territories of Tyre and Sidon to the north-west. 
According to Mr Maundrell’s account, in his journey 
from Aleppo, it is at present only an inconsiderable 
village, lying in a kind of round concave valley, on 
the top of an high hill. Here is a convent built over 
what is said to be the place of the annunciation, or_ 


+? espoused to one Joseph, a person of the 


where the Blessed Virgin received the joyful message 
brought her by the angel. It is built over the place, 
I say, because the chamber where she received the 
angel’s salutation was above four hundred and fifty 
years ago removed from Nazareth, and, according to 
the Roman legends, transported by angels to Loretto, 
then a small village in the pope’s dominions, but now 
become a city and bishop’s see. Here is likewise the 
house of Joseph, the very same (as the friars of the 
convent tell you) wherein the Son of God lived for 
near thirty years in subjection to man ; and, not far, 
distant from thence, they shew you the synagogue, 
wherein our blessed Saviour preached that sermon, 
(Luke iv. 16.) whereby his countrymen were so ex- 
asperated, that they rose up, and thrust him out of 
the city, and led him to the brow of the hil], where- 
on their city was built, that they might cast him down 
headlong, Luke iv. 28, 29. for which reason that brow 
is to this day called the mountain of precipitation. 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

{ In our transiation, the words in the text run thus: 
—‘< To a virgin, espoused toa man, whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David”; but, in my opinion, 
they might better be placed in this manner :—“ To 
a virgin, of the house of David, espoused to a man, 
whose name was Joseph, and the virgin’s name was 
Mary ;” because this agrees better with the words of 
the angel, « the Lord God shall give him the throne 
of his father David.”? For, since the angel had plain- 
ly told the virgin that she should have this son with- 
out the knowledge of any man, it was not Joseph’s, 
but Mary’s being of the house of David, that made 
David his father. Of her immediate parents, how- 
ever, the Scripture tells us nothing, nat so much as 
their names; but from tradition we learn, that she 
was the daughter of Joachim and Anna, of the royal 
tribe of Judah, and yet related to the race of Aaron, 
because Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias, was her 
cousin. Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary under the word. [See however the Answer 
to the ensuing Objection. ] . 

+? Espousing or betrothing was nothing else but a 
solemn promise of marriage, made by two persons, 
each to other, at such a distance of time as they 
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same pedigree indeed, but of no higher profession than that of a carpenter. The angel 
approaching the pious maid, began to congratulate her with “ being highly in the fa- 
vour of God, and blessed above all the rest of her sex ; because she should have the 
happiness of bearing a son, called by the name of Jesus + or Saviour, the Jong expect- 
ed Messiah, to whom God would give the throne of his father David +2, and of whose 
sovereignty and dominion there should be no end.” Sh 

Conscious of her own virtue, and yet surprised at this uncommon appearance and sa- 
dutation, the Holy Virgin +% began ta expostulate with the heavenly messenger the pos- 
sibility of the thing, since she had all along lived in a strict state of virginity +4. But 


agreed upon. The manner of performing this espou- 
sal was either by a writing or by a piece of silver gi- 
ven to the bride, or by cohabitation. The writing 
that was prepared on these occasions ran in this form: 
— On such a day of such a month, in such a year, 
A, the son of A, has said to B, the daughter of B, 
* Be thou my spouse according to the law of Moses 
and the Israelites, and I will give thee for the por- 
tion of thy virginity the sum of two hundred zuzims, 
‘as it is ordained by the law.’ And the said B has 
‘consented to become his spouse, upon these condi- 
tions, which the said A has promised to perform upon 
the day of marriage. To this the said A obliges him- 
‘self; and for this he engages all his goods, even as 
far as the cloak which he wears upon his shoulder. 
Moreover, he promises to perform all that is intended 
in contracts of marriage in favour of the Israelitish 
women. Witnesses A, B,C.” The promise by a 
piece of silver, and without writing, was made before 
witnesses, when the young man said to his mistress, 
« Receive this piece of silver, as a pledge that you 
shall become my spouse.” Lastly, the engagement 
by cohabitation (according to the Rabbins) was allow- 
ed by law, Deut. xxiv. 1. but it had been wisely for- 
bidden by the ancients, because of the abuses that 
might happen, and to prevent the inconvenience of 
clandestine marriages. After such espousal was made, 
(which was generally when the parties were young) 
the woman continued with her parents several months, 
if not some years, (at least till she was arrived at the 
age of puberty) before she was brought home, and 
her marriage consummated : for so we find that Sam- 
son’s wife remained with her parents a considerable 
time after espousal, Judg. xiv. 8. and that the Blessed 
Virgin was discernibly with child before she and her 
intended husband came together, Matt. i. 18. Whe- 
ther this method of betrothing was at first ordained, 
_or only approved by God, Deut. xx. 7. or whether it 
be now of any obligation to us Christians, we shall 
not pretend to determine. It is certain, that it has 
nothing that is typical, nothing of the carnal ordi- 
nance in it, but something very proper and conve- 
nient, viz. that the parties contracted may have some 
intermediate time to think seriously of the great 
change they are going to make in their conditions ; to 
discourse more freely together about their domestic 
affairs ; and to implore God’s blessing and protection 
over them and theirs, in all the changes and chances 
of this mortal life. Pool’s Annotations, and Calmet’s 

Dictionary under the word Marriage. _ 
+ We read but of few instances In Scripture, 


where men had names determined for them by parti- 
cular appointment from heaven, and before the time 
of their birth; and, as such names appear to be very 
significant, so the persons distinguished by them were 
always remarkable for some extraordinary qualities or 
events which their respective names were designed to 
denote. Our Lord’s name, indeed, in sense and sub- 
stance, is the same with Joshua, that famous leader 
heretofore, who, after the death of Moses, settled the 
Israelites in the promised land, and subdued the ene- 
mies that opposed their entrance into it. But as that 
earthly was a figure of the heavenly Canaan, so was 
the captain of that an eminent type of our salvation; 
and if he was worthy to be called a saviour, much 
more is this Jesus what his name imports; for he de- 
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livers us from the heaviest of all bondages, and from - 


the most formidable of all enemies, as he, and he on- 
ly, it is who * saves his people from their sins.”” Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. i. 

+? The prophets, in their predictions, are very full 
and express, that the Messiah should be a great king, 
and descend from the line of David; vid. Psal. x. 16. 
Isaiah ix. 6, 7. Dan. vii. 14. and Ezek. xxvi. 7. and 
therefore the angel, in his message to Mary, charac- 
terizes him as a successor to that prince’s throne, and 
seems to accommodate himself, in some measure, to 
the prejudices of the Jews, and perhaps of the virgin 
mother herself, who, being bred up in the synagogue, 
might expect that the Messiah should be a temporal 
prince as well as they: But our Lord’s kingdom (as 
himself plainly declares) “ is not of this world,” nor 
of the like nature with other empires upon earth. His. 
reign is in the hearts and minds of men; and his do- 
minion is in the church, against which “ the gates of 
hell shal] not prevail,” and in which, “ of the increase 
of his government and peace there shall be no end, 
Isa. ix. 7. until the end cometh, when he shall deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father,’ 1 Cor. xv. 
24. Calmet’s Coramentary. : 

+3 The words of her expostulation are, * How 
shall this be, seeing I know not a man ?”* Which 
some look upom as no more than a reply of admira- 
tion, and a desire to be further informed in what 
manner God intended to effect such a wonderful 
work; though others perceive in them some small in- 
dications of diffidence, but what might be more exce- 
sable, because there had been no such precedent of 
the Divine power made in the world, as to Cause a 
« virgin to conceive and bring forth a son.” Pools 
Annotations. his eas 

+* Some are of opinion that Mary, very early i 
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a.m. 3999, the angel, to satisfy her in this particular, told her, That this wonderful work was to 
&c. or 5406. be effected by the invisible power and operation of the Holy Ghost +; and toshew her 
that nothing was impossible to the Almighty, gave her to understand, that her cousin 
Elizabeth (notwithstanding her old age and former sterility) had been now six months 
with child ;: Whereupon the Holy Virgin humbly acquiesced in whatever God had de- 
termined to do with her; and as soon as the angel was departed, made preparations for 
her journey to Hebron +“, where her cousin Elizabeth lived. 5 

As soon as she arrived at Zacharias’s house, Elizabeth, upon hearing her first saluta- 
tien, perceived that the child +? sprang in her womb, and being inspired with the Holy 
Ghost, she cried out, “ Blessed art thou above thy sex! Blessed is the fruit of thy bo- 


Ant. Christ. 
1. &e. 
ant. Avr. 
Vulg. 5. 


ee red 


dy ! And how vast is my felicity to be visited by the mother of my Lord 


;9? 


And having 


by the same prophetic spirit assured Mary of the accomplishment of every thing that 
the angel had told her, she so transported the blessed Virgin, that she broke out into a 
rapture of:thanksgiving +* to God, wherein she recounted his mercies, and the promises 


her life, had made a vow of perpetual chastity, and that 
Joseph was appointed her husband, not to live with 
her in the ordinary use of marriage, but merely to be 
the guardian of her virginity: But, besides that no 
vows of perpetual virginity were ever in use among 


the Jews, it can hardly be supposed that a Jewish. 


woman, in whom barrenness was reputed a reproach, 
and looked upon as a curse, would be ever induced to 
make one. Among the precepts of the law, the Jew- 


_ ish doctors account matrimony to be one, Gen. i. 28. 


from which none are exempted but they who devote 
themselves wholly to the study of the law: But since 
this was not the Blessed Virgin’s case, it reflects a 
dishonour upon her memory to imagine, that, after 
she had entered into such a vow, she should admit of 


-an espousal to Joseph, which could be for no other 


end but merely to mock him. 
Annotations. 

+ The words in the text are, “ The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the highest 
shall overshadow thee ;”? wherein, according to the 
usual modesty of Scripture language, is implied all 
that action of the Holy Ghost, whereby the Blessed 


Pool’s and Whitby’s 


Virgin was enabled to become fruitful, and the place | 


of ordinary generation was in this case supplied. 
Now when this action is in Scripture represented as 
entirely the work of God, and yet is attributed to 
the Holy Ghost in particular, we are not to under- 
stand it so peculiarly his, that the two other persons 
subsisting in the Godhead should have no concern in 
it: For here that rule of the schools takes place, that 


the entire union of the Divine nature makes all such ° 


actions common to all three, as do not refer to the 
properties and relations by which they stand distin- 
guished from each other As therefore the Holy Spi- 
rit began the first creation by moving (or brooding as 
it were) upon the face of the waters, so did he here 
begin the new creation, by conveying a principle or 
power of fruitfulness into a person otherwise incapa- 
ble of it: And yet, as there, without the Father and 
his Divine Word or Son, “ not any thing was made 
that was made,” John i. 3. so did he here bring this 
second, “ this creation of a new thing,” Jer. xxxi. 22. 
to effect, by the same co-operation of the whole un- 


divided trinity, as he had done the former. Stanhope 


on the Epistles and Gospels, vol., i. 

+? This very probably was the place where Zacha- 
rias and Elizabeth lived, and where John the Baptist 
was born, because it was not only one of the cities 
appointed for the priests to: dwell in, Josh. xx. 7. but 
situated likewise in mountains, which, running cross 
the middle of Judea from south to north, gave to the 
tract which they run along the name of the hill coun- 
try. Hebron was ten leagues distant from Jerusalem, 
and about forty from Nazareth, which made it a long 
journey for the Blessed Virgin, had not her zeal to 
go and partake in her cousin’s joy (more than to sa- 
tisfy her curiosity, whether what the angel had told 
her was true) made her surmount all difficulties. 
Wells's Geography of the New Testament, and Cal- 
mei’s Commentary. 

+3 It is said indeed of the Baptist, that he “should 
be filled with the l:oly Ghost from his mother’s 
womb ;” and from hence some have thought, that this 
extraordinary motion of the child in Elizabeth was an 
act of his own, and proceeded from a sensation of joy 
which himself felt at the salutation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin: But besides that ‘ being filled with the Holy 
Ghost from his mother’s womb,’ means no more than 
that the power of the Holy Ghost should be discern- 
ed to be upon him very early, it is certain that in- 
fants in the womb are not capable of any joy them- 
selves, as having no apprehensions of good to be en- 
joyed or evil to be avoided ; but as they are sensibly 
affected with the joy, or grief, or surprize of the pa- 
rent to whom they are united; the uncommon motion 
of the child at this conjuncture must be occasioned 
by the joy which transported his mother, Hammond’s 
and Whitby’s Annotations. 

t* It was customary among the Jews, for pious and 
devout persons, when they found themselves inspired, 
upon great and solemn occasions, to celebrate the 
praises of God in songs made on purpose. Several 
of this kind we meet with in the Old Testament ; but 
this of the Blessed Virgin is the first that occurs in the 
New, and for the majesty of its style, the nobleness 
of its sentiments, and that spirit of piety which runs 
through the whole, is inferior to none. Calmet?é 
Commentary. i 
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which he had made to the people of Israel, and which, by making her the blessed instru- 
ment of them, he was now about to fulfil. 

About three months Mary continued with her cousin Elizabeth, and then returned 
home. [Elizabeth not long after was delivered of a son; but on the eighth day +, when 
the child was to be circumcised and named, his relations and friends were not a little 
surprised to hear that he was to be called John +2, since none of the family bore that 
name; but their surprise became much greater, when they found that, upon this occa- 
sion, his father’s speech was immediately restored to him, which he employed in the 
praises of Almighty God, who had wrought such prodigies among them. 

The Holy Virgin being returned to Nazareth, still concealed the mystery which God 
had wrought in her from her espoused husband, but her pregnant symptoms soon dis- 
covered it ; and though her deportment had been extremely chaste and modest, yet he 
might be well assured that she was with child. This raised no little concern in his 
breast ; but being a merciful good man ||, and unwilling either to expose the honour of 
her family, which he thought she had stained, or to inflict public punishment upon her, 
(a) according to the sentence of the law, he resolved upon a separation {3 with the utmost 


+ The Jews had a positive command in their law, 
that no child should be circumcised before the eighth 
day ; because the mother for seven days was reputed 


unclean, and so was the child by touching her, Lev. xii. 


1, 2.; but the law appointed no certain place in which 
circumcision was to be done, nor any certain person 
that was to perform it; neither did it enjoin that the 
child shoald have his name given him at that time, 
only the custom prevailed of doing it then ; because, 
when God instituted the rite, he changed the names 
of Abraham and Sarah. Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? The Jews, from their first beginning, seem to 
have made it a point of religion to give such names 
to their children as were significative either of God’s 
mercy to them, or of their du‘y to God, and the word 
"Iwdévyns—translated John—signifies a person enjoying 
the Divine favour.j From the whole passage, how- 
ever, before us, including the objections made to this 
name, it appears to have been a custom which, though 
certainly not ancient, was introduced at least in the 
days of Zacharias, to call children by the name of 
their parents or the nearest relation (as it is usual 
now among us), if there was no particular reason to 
the contrary. -Pool’s Annotations, Calmet’s Com- 
mentary, and Schleusner’s Lexicon. 

|| The words in the text, as we translate them, are 
—* Joseph her husband being a just man:” But if 
he was a just man, and was satisfied that his intended 
wife had, some way or other, violated her chastity, 
(as he knew nothing to the contrary at that time), 
instead of screening her crime, he ought to have 
brought her to punishment, Deut. xxii. 20, 21. Now 
it is to be observed, that, upon the discovery of his 
wife’s pregnancy, Joseph had the choice of three 
things; ist, Either he might (notwithstanding this) 
have taken her to his house as his wife, because the 
law of divorce iaid none under an obligation, but gave 
a perinission only (in case of some discovered unclean- 
ness) to put away the wife: Or, 2dly, He might give 


her a bill of divorcement, either in public or in pri-. 


vate, (for that was left to his option), either before 
two or three witnesses, or before a proper magistrate, 
and that without specifying any crime against her: 


Or, 3dly, He might, according to the law, have 
brought her upon her trial, whether in the matter of 
her pregnancy she had suffered a rape, or was herself 
consenting, Deut. xxii. 23, 24. ad therefore Jo- 
seph done the first of these, he must have acted coun- 
ter to his own honour, and-have incurred the common 
reproach, that he “ who retained an adulteress is a 
fool.” Had he done the last of these, he was not sure 
of convicting her; because, upon examination, it might 
appear that she had been forced; and in that case the 
man that did it was to die, Deut. xxii. 25 or she 
might have been with child before her betrothing, and 
in that case she was only obliged to marry the person 
that had abused her, Ver. 28, 29. Upon the whole, 
therefore, Joseph thought it the best and justest way 
to proceed upon the foot of a divorce. Mary’s being 
visibly with child was reason sufficient to authorise 
his parting with her ; but he did not know for certain 
that she was guilty of adultery, or that consequently 
she deserved to die; and therefore he did not think 
it right, by bringing her upon her trial, to expose her. 
Pool’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary, and 
Spanheim’s Dub. Evang. part i. Dub. 31. 

(a) Deut. xxii. 23. 

+3 The common way of separation among the Jews 
was, by the man’s giving the woman a letter of di- 
vorce. This in their language is called gheth, and 
the substance of it is to this effect :—** On such a 
day, month, and year, and at such a place, I A, di- 
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vorce you voluntarily, put you away, and restore you — 


to your liberty, even you B, who was heretotore my 
wife, and I permit you to marry whom you please.” 
When the day of divorce comes, the Rabbi that at- 
tends, having strictly examined both parties, and 
finding that they are resolved to part, bids the woman 
open her hands ; and when she has received the deed, 
to close them both together, lest it should chance to 
fall to the ground. The man, when he gives her the 
parchment, (for on parchment the bill of divorce was 
to be wrote, in the presence of two rabbins, and with 
many other trifling circumstances) telis her, “ here is 
thy divorce. I put thee away from me, and leave 
thee at liberty to marry whom thou pleasest ;” and 
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A.M. 3999, privacy: but before he came to put it to execution, an angel from heaven f appear- 
&e. or 5406. ed to him in a vision, informing him, “ That his wife’s conception was the immediate 

"ge. work of the Holy Ghost, and that she should bear a son, the same person (a) whom the 


1, &e. 
ant: Zr. prophet had foretold under the name of Emanuel, or God with us :” Whereupon Joseph 
Vulg. 5. : : Dat 2 a Dienp . 

=. Was not disobedient to the heavenly vision, but taking the Holy Virgin home to him, he 


lived with her, to all outward apppearance, in conjugal love, though he certainly had no 
carnal knowledge of her +2 till she was delivered of her first-born son, who, by a lineal 
descent, was true heir to the kingdom of Israel, as sprung from the house of David. 
Some time before this, Augustus Caesar had issued out a general edict, that all per- 
sons in the Roman empire, with their estates and conditions, should be registered at 
certain appointed places, according to their respective provinces, cities, and families. 
By virtue of this edict, Joseph and his wife Mary, being both of the tribe of Judah, and 
family of David, were obliged to go as far as Bethlehem {*, which was the mother-city 


when the woman has taken it, and the Rabbi read it 
over once more, she is entirely free. There is in this 
ceremony, however, to be remarked, that they always 
endeavour to have ten or twelve persons at it, besides 
the two witnesses who sign the deed. When there- 
fore Joseph intended to dismiss Mary privately, it 
could not be by having no witnesses at all, but as few 
as the nature of the thing would bear, and by giving 
her the letter of divorcement into her own hand, which 
she might suppress if she thought fit, or by inserting 
no accusation against her in it, in case it came to be 
read before the company. Calmet’s Dictionary, un- 
der the word Divorce. Whitby’s and Beausobre’s An- 
notations. 

+ This vision was in a dream and while he was 
asleep; and dreams, we know, were one way where- 
by God revealed his.mind to people formerly, Job vii. 
14. whereby he made himself known to his prophets, 
Numb. xii, 6. and not to prophets only, but to pagan 
princes sometimes, as appears by the instances both 
of Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, Gen. xli. 1. Dan. 
ii, 1. But how to distinguish Divine from natural 
dreams it is difficult to say, unless it be by the clear 
and distinct series of their representation, and the 
forcible impression which they leave upon mens spi- 
rits; whereas natural dreams, for the most part, are 
rambling and inconsistent, and ‘* whoso regardeth 
them (says the wise son of Sirach) is like him who 
catcheth at a shadow, or followeth after the wind,” 
Ecclus. xxxiv. 2. Pool’s Annotations. Why God 
reveals himself by dreams and in the night-time. 
Vid. Spanheim’s Dub. Evang. part ii. Dub. 59. 

(a) Isaiah ix. 6. 

+? The word first-born, in Scripture, admits/of vari- 
ous significations. Sometimes (and most commonly 
indeed ) it denotes the eldest of two or more children, 
as Eliab is called the first-born of Jesse, 1 Sam. xvii. 
13.; at others, the first that is born, without regard 
to any else, as when God says to ‘“* Moses, sanctify 
me all the first-born, Exod. xiii. 2. In some places 
it imports figuratively what is most dearly beloved by 
us ; in which sense God frequently calls the Israelites 
his first-born ; and in others, what is most remarkable 
for greatness or excellency, as God promises David, 
(who was but a younger brother of the family) to 
‘* make him the first-born of the kings of the earth,” 


Ps). Ixxxix. 27. In any of these three last senses 


our Saviour might very properly be called his mo- 
ther’s first-born son, for as much as he was really 
her first child; her most and only beloved; and the 
most illustrious of his race: but then Joseph’s not 
knowing his wife until she was delivered of her first- 
born son, seems to imply, that he knew her after- 
wards. Those who maintain the perpetual virginity 
of the Blessed Mother, tell us, that gs 08, which we 
render uwnizl, in several places in Scripture, has rela- 
tion only to the time which precedes, and not to that 
which follows any event; so that ‘ he knew her not 
until,”” may be taken in the same sense, as Samuel 
“came not to see Saul till the day of his death,” 
1 Sam. xv. 35. i. e. he never came to see him: but, 
(besides that most of the passages which are produced 
to this purpose, are far from coming up: to the case 
in hand) since the angel commanded Joseph “ to 
take Mary as his wife,?? without any intimation that 
he should not perform the duty of an husband to her, 
it is not easy to conceive, why he should live twelve 
years with her, and all that while deny that duty 
which both the law and the canons of the Jews com- 
mand the husband to pay his wife, Exod. xxi. 10, If 
we imagine, that our Saviour would have been disho- 
noured in any other’s lying in the same bed after him, 
we seem to forget how much he humbled and debased 
himself in lying in that bed first, and then in a stable, 
anda manger. But leaving this question to those 
who affect to be curious beyond what is written, we 
may safely conclude with St Basil,—< That though 
it was necessary for the completion of the prophecy, 
that the mother of our Lord should continue a virgin 
until she had brought forth her first-born; yet what 
she was afterwards, it is idle to discuss, because it is of 
no manner of concern to the mystery.” Howell’s 
History, in the Notes, Pool’s and Whitby’s Annota- 
tions, and Spanheim’s Dub. Evang. part i. Dub. 28. 
+? Bethlehem, where our Saviour was born (for 
there was another city of ;the same name in the tribe 
of Zebulon) is situate on the declivity of an hill, in 
the tribe of Judah, two leagues distant from Jerusa- 
lem, and near thirty from Nazareth ; so that we might 
justly wonder how the Blessed Virgin, big with child 
as she was, could be able to take so long a journey 
on foot, (for we hear of no other voiture that she had) 
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of their tribe, there to have their names and estates enrolled. 


ss 


The great conflux of peo- 


From the be- 


ple upon this occasion had already filled all the inns + and houses of reception, so that ginning of the 
no better place could be found for their lodging than a stable, where they had not been 
long before the Blessed Virgin was delivered of a son, whom (herself performing the of- Mark ii. 23. 
fice of a midwife +2) she bound in swaddling clothes, and laid down to rest in a man- 2°) 
ger. But notwithstanding this obscurity of our Saviour’s birth, God was pleased, that 
very night, by the message of an angel, with a radiant light surrounding him, to make 


a pompous revelation of it to certain poor 


shepherds who were attending their flocks 


on the plains of Bethlehem; and after one angel had delivered the joyful tidings, an 
innumerable company, of the same celestial choir, broke out all together into this 
triumphant doxology, “ Glory be to God on high, peace on earth, and good-will towards 


men * !- 


were it not presumable that the child which she con- 
ceived without loss of her virginity, she might be en- 
abled to carry without the sense of any load or un- 
easiness. What might possibly be the motive of her 
taking such a journey, ig not so well accounted for, 
by pretending that she was an heiress, and the sole 
relick of her family, which, upon this occasion, she 
was obliged to represent ; as it is by saying, that this 
was done by the especial Providence and appointment 
of God, who ordered this enrolment (which Agustus 
intended to have had done before) to be delayed to 
this very time, and then instigated the Blessed Vir- 
gin to accompany her husband, that so Christ might 
be born in Bethlehem, according to the prediction of 
-the prophet, Micah v. 2. and that his lineage and fa- 
mily might at that time be known and preserved in 
the public tables. The birth indeed of our Blessed 
Saviour (more than its extent or riches) has made 
Bethlehem ever since a place of high renown, which 
is generally visited by pilgrims, and at present is fur- 
nished not only with a convent of the Latins, but al- 
so with one of the Greeks, and another of the Arme- 
nians. Here are shewn you the very place where 
our Saviour was born; the manger in which he was 
laid, and the cave or grot in which the Blessed Vir- 

in hid herself and her Divine babe from the malice 
of Herod, for some time before their departure into 
Egypt. Here are shewn you likewise the chapel of 
St Joseph, the supposed father of our Lord ; the cha- 
_ pel of the Innocents ; as also those of St Jerom, St 
Paula, and Eustochium. About half a mile eastward 
from the town, you see the field where the shepherds 
were watching their flocks when they received the 

lad tidings of the birth of Christ, and not far from 
the field, the village where they dwelt. Whitby’s 
Annotations, Calmet’s Commentary, and Wells’s Geo- 
graphy of the New Testament. , 

+ The inns in the East are, even to this day, large 
square buildings, but generally no more than one 
story high, with a spacious court in the middle of 
them. Into this court you enter in at a wide gate, 
and on the right and left-hand meet with rooms 
that are appointed for travellers to lodge in. Those 
that come first take the rooms they like best, but 
must be mindful to provide themselves both with bed- 
_ ding and victuals, because the rooms are perfectly 
™ naked, and have no furniture in them. It is some 
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comfort, however, that for this lodging (such as it is) 
you will pay nothing, only a small toll to the town as 
you pass along ; and have no reason to fear the loss 
of any thing you bring with you, because the master 
of the inn takes great care of the gate at night, and 
is indeed responsible for the safety of whatever bag- 
gage you carry into your lodging, Calmet’s Com- 
mentary. 

+? Which she could not have done, to be sure, had 
she been delivered in the common manner of other 
women: but it was always the opinion of the church, 
from the days of Gregory Nazianzen until now, 
(though before his days there were some opinions to 
the contrary) that, as there was no sin in the con- 
ception, so neither had the virgin any pains in the 
production ; for to her alone the punishment of Eve, 
that “in sorrow she should bring forth children,” 
did not extend; because, where nothing of sin was 
the ingredient, there nothing of misery could coha- 
bit. Taylor's Life of Christ. 

* (It is from the birth of our Saviour that the Chris- 
tian era is supposed to be dated, but that era was 
nowhere thought of until towards the middle of the 
sixth century, when it was invented by Dionysius 
Exiguus, a Scythian by birth, but a Roman abbot, 
who flourished in the reign of Justinian. It did not, 
however, come into immediate use; for, according to 
Dr Hales, it was not sanctioned by any public acts or 
rescripts till the middle of the eighth century, when 
the first German synod, in the time of Carolomannus, 
duke of the Franks, was.said to be assembled * Anno 
ab incarnatione Domini 742,11 Calendas Maii. In 
the year 1431, it was ordered, by pope Eugenius IV. 
to be used in all public registers through the Chris- 
tian world. . 

Dionysius placed the epoch of our Lord’s incarna- 
tion and birth in the year of Rome 753, as Panodorus 
an Egyptian monk, who flourished under the emperor 


Arcadius, had likewise done before him; and they ap- 


pear to have been led to this date of it by St Luke, who 
says that John the Baptist began his ministry * in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar,” and that 
‘¢ Jesus, at his baptism, was beginning to be about 
thirty years of age”? Now Tiberius succeeded Au- 
gustus at his death, August 19. U. C. 767, and there- 


fore his fifteenth year was U. C. 782; from which sub- 


tracting U. C. 753, the assumed year of the nativity 
B 
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No sooner was this heavenly concert ended, but the overjoyed shepherds, remember- 
ing the signs which the angel, before he disappeared, had given them, immediately has- 
tened to Bethlehem, where they found the virgin-mother, and Joseph the supposed 
father, attending the godlike babe, whom, in humble reverence, they adored, and then 
returned, praising and extolling the mercies of God, and, to the great amazement of all 
that heard them, publishing in all places what they knew concerning this child. 

As soon as the child was eight days old, his parents had him circumcised + accord- 


the remainder was 29 years complete, or 30 years 
current. But it is very far from being certain that 
St Luke dates the commencement of the reign of Ti- 
berius from the death of Augustus; for there were dif- 
ferent computations of the reigns of both these em- 
perors then in circulation, though the time of Augus- 
tus’s death is indisputably fixed by means of the great 
lunar eclipse, which happened, soon after it, Septem- 
ber 27, U. C. 767. Why there were different ac- 
counts of the commencement of the reign of Tiberius, 
we learn from his contemporary Velletus Paterculus, 
as well as from the succeeding historians Tacitus, Sue- 
tontus, and Dio Cassius, who all agree, that Tiberius 
was admitted by Augustus “ colleague of the empire” 
—in the administration of the imperial provinces (a- 
mong which was Judea), and in * the command of the 
armies,” two or three years befare his death, either 
in U. C. 764, or more probably U. C. 765; and that 


-this partnership was confirmed by a decree of the se- 


nate. Now it is probable—indeed almost certain— 
that St Luke computes the commencement of Tibe- 
rius’s reign from that period; for otherwise his date 
of the baptism of our Lord, and the age which he as- 
signs to him at that period, cannot be reconciled with 
St Matthew’s account of the massacre at Bethlehem, 
which was ordered by Herod, and soon followed by 
the death of that tyrant himself. 

The death of Herod is fixed beyond all controversy; 
for we collect from Josephus (Antiq. lib. xvii cap. 6 
—8. Beil. Jud. i. cap. 13, 4—8.) that it happened be- 
tween the lunar eclipse of March 13, U. C. 750, and 
the passover which fell that year on the 12th of A- 
pril. That it happened likewise soon after the massa- 
cre at Bethlehem is equally certain; for we learn 
from Macrobius (Saturnal, lib, ii. c. 4.) that, at Rome, 
Herod’s own son was supposed to be one of the in- 
fants murdered. This was indeed a mistake, but An- 
tipater must have been slain about the same time, or 
there could have been no room for such a mistake; 
and we know certainly that Herod himself died just 
five days after he had ordered him to be put to death, 
As all the infants murdered in Bethlehem and its 
neighbourhood were from two years old and under, 
it follows from all these facts, that Jesus could not 
have been born earlier than UW C. 748, nor later than 
UV. C. 749, as the wise men could not have, from 
the first appearance of the star, come in much less 
than a year from Parthiato Jerusalem. If we assume 
the latter year as the exact date of his birth, the two 
evangelists are at once reconciled; for the 15th year 
of Tebertus, reckoned from UC. 765, when he began 
to reign in partnership with Augustus, would be U. C. 
780; from which subtracting the year of Christ’s na- 


‘tivity U. C. 749, the remainder, 31 years, more or 


less, sufficiently agrees with the latitude of St Luke’s, 
expression-—* being about 30 years of age.” 

It appears therefore that Dionysius fell into an er- 
ror when he dated our Lerd’s nativity in the year of 
Rome 753; but an additional error was soon fallen 
into by making the era, which he invented, commence 
January 1, U. C. 754; thus making it recede still far- 
ther from the true year of the nativity. Dr Hailes, 
from whose valuable work the substance of this note 
is taken, having ascertained that year in the most 
scientific and satisfactory manner, has constructed on 
it a table of gospel chronology, from which the follow- 
ing dates are extracted. Some of them indeed anti- 
cipate the order of events in this narrative; but a view 
of them here will enable the reader to feel the force of 
the answer to part of our author’s ensuing objection, 
Perhaps some readers may require to be told, that 
U. C. denote the building of Rome; B. C. before 
Christ according to the vulgar era; and A. D. the 
year of that era. 


John the Baptist’s birth about the) U. C. 
spring, 

The evrolment, in Herod’s domi- 
nions decreed, 

The enrolment actually made by $ 749 3 
Cyrenius in summer, 

Jesus Christ born in autumn, 

—— presented in the tem- 


ple, J 
Visit of the wise men, about Fe-) 
bruary, 


Flight of the holy family, 
Massacre at Bethlehem, 

Death of Herod in spring, 
Archelaus ethnarch of Judea, J 


750 4: 


The assessment or “ taxing,” for } 
which the people were formerly 
enrolled, actually made By Cy- [ . 760 
renius, then governor of Syria, ] 


+ Our Blessed Lord, as he was the supreme Law- 
giver of the world, was not, in strictness, bound to 
the observation of his own law, nor did he stand in 
any need of circumcision, considered as a remedy 
against original sin; because, in his incarnation, he 
had contracted no pollution; but, as he was made 
of a woman, made under the law,” and came (as him- 
self testifies, Matth. iii, 15.) “to fulfil all righteous. 
ness,”’ it became him to receive the character which 
distinguished the Jews from ail other nations. Amon 
the Jews, indeed, it was thought a reproach to keep 


company with persons that were not circumcised. — 


oo 
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ing to the law; when, pursuant to the order which the angel had given before his con: From the bé= 
ception, they called his name Jesus; and as soon as he was forty days old, two other sinning of the 
ceremonies were performed, viz. the purification + of his mother, and the presentation 
of her first-born. Though therefore her son’s immaculate conception needed not that 


ceremony, yet the Holy Virgin went up with Joseph to Jerusalem, there to offer the 
sacrifice +* prescribed by the law for her own purification, and there to present her son 


to the Lord, by delivering him into the priest’s hands, and redeeming him again for five 


shekels. 


But, while she was in the temple performing this, old Simeon +3 (who had 


long waited for the redemption of Israel, and had been promised, by the mouth of hea- 
ven, that he should not leave this world before he had seen the illustrious person who 
was to effect it) came in, and taking the blessed infant in his arms, in an heavenly ecstasy 


*¢‘ Thou wentest into men uncircumcised, and didst 
eat with them,” is the accusation which they brought 
against St Peter, Acts xi. 3.; and therefore, as our 
Lord was sent chiefly to the lost sheep of Israel, he 
could not have been qualified for their acceptance 
and free conversation, had he not submitted to this 
ordinance. Of him was that most glorious of all the 
promises made to Abraham intended, “In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,’’ Gal. iii. 
16. And therefore fit it was, that he should have the 
seal or testimony of circumcision, in order to shew 
that he was truly and rightly descended of that an- 
cestor: And as he was come to be the Mediator of 
anew and better covenant, it was but decent, that 
the former should recede with honour, and that it 
_ might do so, himself should approve of a sacrament, 
which was both of Divine institution, and a means of 
admission into that former covenant. Pool’s Annota- 
tions, and Stanhope on the Epistlés and Gospels, vol. i. 
+ The law concerning the purification of women 
we have in the 12th chapter of Leviticus, wherein it 
is ordained, that a woman, after bearing of children, 
should continue for a certain number of days in a 
state which the law termed unclean. For the seven 
first days, all conversation or contact polluted them 
that approached her, and for three and thirty days 
more, which in all amounted to forty, she was still, 
though in an inferior degree, reputed unclean; but at 
the expiration of this term, if her child was a son (for 
the time was double for a daughter), she was com- 
manded to bring a burnt-offering and a sin-offering, 
which wiped out the stain which the law laid upon 
her, and restored her to all the purity and privileges 
she had before. Now, though the miraculous con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin set her quite above any 
obligation to the law of impurity, yet, since her being 
a mother was sufficiently notorious, though the man- 
ner of her being so was a secret, it was fit that she 
should submit, as the known mother of a son, to the 
ceremonies expected from her. Her sin-offering was 
not indeed due in any sense; but she lay under the 
same legal incapacity, in the eye of the world, as other 
women did, and was to be restored to the temple by 
- it. Her burnt-offering was not due, as that of other 
parents is, to commemorate a deliverance from pangs 
and danger; but never, sure, were thanks so justly 
due for any son as this; never from any mother as 
from her, who had the honour to bring forth her own 


and the world’s Saviour, the blessing and expectation 
of all the earth. As therefore he was circumcised in 
his own person, though the mystical and moral part 
of circumcision had nothing to do with him; so his 
mother submitted to all the purifications of any other 
Israelitish woman, though she partook not in any de- 
gree of the infirmities and pollutions common to other 
births. Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 

+? What the Blessed Virgin offered, we read, was 
a pair of turtles, which being the oblation appointed 
only for the meaner sort of people, Lev. xii. 6, 8. dis- 
covers the poverty of Joseph and Mary, that they 
could not reach to a “lamb of the first year,” thé 
offering which they who had ability were obliged to 
make. Whitby’s Annotations. 

+3 Some are of opinion, that this Simeon was the 


‘son and successor of Hillel, a very famous doctor in 


the Jewish church before our Saviour’s time, and that 
he was either the father or master of Gamaliel, at 
whose feet St Paul was educated. 
we can hardly suppose, how a person of this note 
could make so public a declaration in favour of our 
Lord, and yet no more notice be taken of it) if we look 
into the several revelations which God, at this time, 
was pleased to give of his Son, we shall find, that 
none of them were directed to any of the Pharisees, 
or principal doctors of the law, but that to Joseph a 
carpenter, to Zacharias an ordinary priest, and to a 
company of poor shepherds, such discoveries were 
made: And therefore, it is much more reasonable to 
presume, that this Simeon, to whom God had revealed 
the time of Christ’s coming, was some honest plain 
man, more remarkable for his piety and devotion than 
any other quality or accomplishment. When he came 
into the temple, it is said, that among the other mo- 
thers, who brought their children to be “ presented 
to the Lord,” he observed the Holy Virgin all shining 
with rays of light, and that, putting the multitude 
aside, he went directly to her, gave her his blessing, 
took the child Jesus in his arms, and, being divinely 
inspired, pronounced the canticle, Nunc dimiftis. Ni- 
cephorus relates, that as soon as he returned the 
child to his mother he died; and Epiphanius adds, 
that the Hebrew priests refused to give him burial; 
because he had spoken of our Saviour with too much 
advantage. But these traditions may be groundless 
fictions. Pool’s Annotations, Calmet’s Commentary 
and Dictionary, under the word Simeon. 
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Ke. or S407. the world before he quitted it. And no sooner had he ended his divine rapture, but an 
Ly Beg ancient widow of the tribe of Aser, whose name was Anna, and whose piety and devo- 
ant Air. 


Vue 4 o¢4, tion, severity of life, and constant frequentation of the public worship, were very re- 

————== markable, coming into the temple, and being herself likewise excited by a prophetic 
spirit, gave God thanks for his infinite mercies ; testifying, that this child was the true 
Messiah, and declaring the same to all such devout persons in Jerusalem as waited for 
his coming. Te 

After these legal performances and solemn testimonies in favour of the child, Joseph 
and Mary returned to Bethlehem ||, where, in a very short time, they, were visited by 
certain strangers, coming from afar, of a rank and character somewhat extraordinary 
For God, to notify the birth of his Son to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews, caused 
an uncommon star to arise in the East, which some wise men or astronomers in those 
parts observing, and understanding withal that this was to signify the birth of the 
Messiah promised to the Jews, travelled to the metropolis of Judea, there enquiring af- 
ter this new-born Prince, that they might testify their homage and adoration of him. 
Their public character and appearance, and their openly calling him the King of the 
Jews, put Herod + into a great consternation, and the whole city indeed into no small 
commotion, as both fearing and hoping something extraordinary. 

Herod, however, being resolved to destroy this supposed rival in his kingdom, imme- 
diately assembled the whole body of the Sanhedrim, and demanded of them the very 
place where the Messiah should be born. Bethlehem, in the land assigned to the tribe 
of Judah, (they told him) was the very spot which the Holy Spirit, by the prophet Mi- 
cah, had marked out for this great event; which when he understood he dismissed the 
assembly, and sending for the above-mentioned astronomers, with the utmost secrecy 
he enquired of them the exact time of the star’s first appearance, and then dismissed 
them to Bethlehem, with orders to make diligent search for the young Prince, and, 
when they had discovered where he was, to bring him word to Jerusalem, that he, in 
like manner, might go and pay him his homage: but this pretence of worshipping was 


no more than a cloak to his intention of killing the child. 
These persons, however, having received the king’s instructions, +? departed towards 


|| The words in St Luke are, ‘when they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the Lord, 
they returned into Galilee, to their own city Naza- 
reth,”’ chap. ii. 39. which must be interpreted of some 
time at least after they had performed these things. 
For, upon supposition that the Magians came to Beth- 
lehem, after that Joseph and Mary had been at Jeru- 
salem with the child, upon the child’s return from 
thence, his parents must have taken Bethlehem in 
their way, and there made some small stay (in which 
time we suppose that the wise men came), before 
they departed to the place of their settled abode: 
Because the other two suppositions, viz. That the wise 
men came to Bethlehem before the presentation of 
the child at Jerusalem, or, that they came not till he 
was in the second year of his age, when his parents, 
upon some business or other happened to be at Beth- 
lehem, are attended with more difficulties than can 
easily be surmounted. Vid. Spanhetm’s Dub. Evang. 
part ii, Dub. 25, 26. [Whitby however reasons very 
cogently in support of the opinion, which, I believe, 
is the most common, that the wise men came to Beth- 
lehem within forty days of our Lord’s birth ; "but the 
arguments for the other opinion appear to me\more 


% 


conclusive. } 

+ Herod, who was naturally of a jealous and sus- 
picious temper, knew very well that himself was hated 
by the Jews, and that the Jews were then in full ex- 
pectation of the Messiah (a Prince that was to subdue 
all other nations) to come and reign over them, and 
had therefore great reason to fear, that this rumour of 
a king’s being born among them, confirmed by such 
extraordinary means, as persons coming from a far 
country, and conducted to Jerusalem by the guidance 
ofa wonderful star, might be a means to excite sedi- 
tion among the people, and occasion perhaps a revo- 
lution inthe government. Calmei?s Commentary. 

t* Some upon this occasion are apt to wonder why 
none of the Jews should have the curiosity to attend 
the wise men in their journey to Bethlehem; and the 
reason that is commonly assigned for their omission 


‘in this respect is, the dread they might have of of- 


fending the tyrant under whom they lived: but as 
it is highly probable, that when the wise men came 
to Jerusalem, they made their immediate application 
to court, as the most likely place where to, gain intel- 
ligence of him ‘ that was born King of the Jews,” 
and as it is much to. be questioned, whether Herod, 
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Bethlehem, and in their way were very agreeably surprised with a new sight of the From the be- 
same miraculous star they had seen in their own country, which went before them, and sinning of the 
(like the fiery pillar in the wilderness) directed them to the very house where Jesus and Matt ix! 
his mother abode. | As soon as they entered in, they fell prostrate on the ground, ac- Mak ii. 28. 
cording to the Hastern custom, and having in this manner adored the child, + present- === 
ed him with the richest products of their country, gold and precious odours, more par- 
ticularly frankincense and myrrh. 
Having thus performed their homage and congratulations, these Eastern strangers 
were thinking of nothing more than to return to Jerusalem, and acquaint Herod with 
the happy discovery they had made ; but God, who knew the heart of that tyrant, pre- 
vented them by a vision that very night, which directed them into their own country 
another way ; and, not long after, sent an angel to Joseph to acquaint him with He- 
rod’s intended cruelty against the child, and to order him to retire into Egypt with him 
and his mother, and there to continue till farther notice; which Joseph instantly o- 
beyed, and, for fear of discovery, taking the advantage of the night, with all possible 
speed set forward for Egypt. A 
In the mean time Herod waited impatiently for the return of the eastern sages ; but 
at length, finding himself deluded, and his most secret and subtle designs blasted, he 
fell into a most violent rage and fury ; and having resolved to effect by cruelty what 
he had been disappointed of doing by policy, he sent out his soldiers, and + made a. 
bloody massacre of all the children in the city of Bethlehem ard the neighbouring 
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when he convened the doctors of the law, made any 
mention of the wise men’s coming, but nakedly pro- 
pounded the question to them, ‘* where Christ was 
to be born?” so there is great reason to presume, 


that he sent them away so privately, that if any of 


the Jews had been courageous enough to have gone 
along with them, they possibly might not have had an 
opportunity. The greater wonder of the two, there- 
fore, is, that Herod should send none in whom he 
could confide to be present at the discovery of this 
rival Prince, and to bring him word thereof, if not 
dispatch him; but in this the protection and Provi- 
dence of God was visible. Pool’s Annotations. . 

+ Some of the ancients are of opinion, that, in the 
presents which these Eastern sages made, they had a 
mystical meaning, and designed to signify their ac- 
knowledgment both of the divinity, royalty, and hu- 
manity of our Blessed Saviour: for the incense, say 
they, was proper to be given him as a God; the gold, 
asa king; and the myrrh, as a mortal man, whose 
body was to be embalmed therewith. But all this is 
no more than the sport of a luxuriant fancy. It is 
certain, that the Eastern people never came into the 
presence of their princes without some presents, and 
that their presents were usually of the most choice 
things that their country did afford. All that they 
meant therefore was to do homage to a new-born 
‘prince of a neighbouring nation in the best manner 
they could; and if, (what naturalists tell us be true) 
viz. that myrrh was only to be found in Arabia, and 
frankincense in Sabea, which is a part of Arabia; and 
hat this country was not destitute of gold, 2 Chron, 
ix. 14..and at the saine time was famous for men con- 
versant in astronomy ; this makes a very probable ar- 
gument that the wise men came from thence. But 
of this we shall see more hereafter. Pool’s Annota- 
tions. [1 think it likewise probable, that the wise 


men were inwardly directed by the Spirit of God to 
make such offerings to the new-born Saviour, as might 
enable Joseph and Mary, who appear to have been 
very poor, to travel with him into Egypt.] 

+? It is thought strange by some, that Josephus, who 
writes the life of Herod, in most of its circumstances, 
should make no manner of mention of the murder of 
these innocents: but, when it is considered that Jose- 
phus was only born in the first year of Caligula, and the 
thirty-seventh of Christ; that he wrote his History 
of the Jewish Wars (which he extracted from public’ 
records) in the fifty-sixth year of his age ; and that it 
can scarce be supposed, an action so inglorious to the 
memory of Herod as this massacre was, should be 
preserved in the Jewish records; it is not so very 
wonderful, that he, who wrote above ninety-three 
years after the fact was committed, should make no 
mention of it; Nor is it very material that he did 
not, since we find Macrobius, an heathen author, 
about the latter end of the fourth age, not forgetting 
to acquaint us, that “ Herod the king ordered to be 
slain in Syria (which in Roman authors is frequently 
set for Judea) some children that were under two 
years old,” though he is mistaken in the circum- 
stances of the story, when he makes Herod’s own 
son to be one of them. Saturn, lib. ti. e. 4. 

[The massacre of the infants is mentioned likewise 
in a Rabbinical work, called Toldeth Jeshu, in the 
following words: “ And the king gave orders for 
putting to death every infant to be found in Bechle- 
hem ; and the king’s messengers killed every infant 
according to the royal order.’ Cedranus too says, 
Herod was distinguished by the title of wesdexrov0c—s 
the child-murderer ; but Cedranus flourished in the 
eleventh century, and is, besides, a writer of no great, 
authority. Hales’s Analysis, &c. vol. 3. p. 7 16, —_ 
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towns, that were || two years of age and under, including herein the whole time and 
more that the wise-men had told him, and not doubting but that, in this general slaugh- 
ter, he should dispatch the young Prince whom he so much dreaded : But God had pro- 

cay oS vided him with a safe retreat. ‘The shrieks, however, of tender mothers for their inno- 
Vulg. 3, or 4. cent babes, and the groans of expiring infants, which, on this occasion, filled the skies, 
————— were inexpressible, and were one reason, doubtless, why the divine vengeance not long 
after overtook this tyrant, and * smote him with a strange and terrible distemper, which 
put an end to his wicked and brutal life. 

(a) Before his death, he had, by will, (which in some measure Augustus confirmed) 
settled his dominions upon his sons and his sister. Archelaus he had made his succes- 
sor in that part of his kingdom which included Judea, Idumzea, and Samaria : To Phi- 
lip he had given Auronitis, Trachonitis, Panea, and Batanea : To Herod Antipas, Ga- 
lilee and Perzea ; and to his sister Salome, some particular cities with a considerable 
sum of money. After his death therefore, (which was notified to Joseph by a vision) 
God ordered him to return, with the child and his mother, into the land of Israel, which 
Joseph readily obeyed ; but when he arrived in Judea, hearing that Archelaus succeed 
ed Herod in that part of the country, and being apprehensive that the cruelty and am- 
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|| Some will needs infer from hence, that this 
dreadful massacre was not committed until our Lord 
was almost two years old, because they were chil- 
dren of that age, and under, whom Herod ordered to 
be slain: but besides that the word dserig may signify 
one who has lived one year only, and so the words 
ams dures xai xararigw may be translated “ frem a 
year old and under; Herod might possibly think, 
that the star did not appear till some considerable 
time after the young King’s birth, and so (to make 
sure work) might be induced to slay all born at Beth- 
lehem a year before, and more, even to the star’s ap- 
pearing : for he who had the heart to slay three of his 
own sons would hardly be sparing of the blood of other 
people’s children. Whitby’s Annotations. 
* The disease of which he died, and the misery 
which he suffered under it, plainly shewed that the 
hand of God was then in a signal manner upon him. 
For, not long after the murder of the infants at Beth- 
lehem, his distemper, as Josephus informs us, daily 
increased, after an unheard-of manner, and he him- 
self laboured under the most loathsome and torment- 
ing accidents that can be imagined. “ He hada 
lingering and wasting fever, and grievous ulcers in his 
.entrails and bowels; a violent cholic, an insatiable 
appetite, venemous swelling in his feet, convulsions 
in his nerves, a perpetual asthma and stinking breath, 
rottenness in his joints and privy members, accom- 
panied with prodigious itchings, crawling worms, and 
intolerable smells, so that he was a perfect hospital of 
incurable diseases.” And thus he died in horrid pain 
and torment, being smitten by God for his many 
enormous iniquities, For, setting aside some appear- 
ances of generosity and greatness, there was never a 
more complete tyrant than he. He suppressed and 
changed the high priest’s office as he thought fit, and 
even profaned the temple itself. He slew the legal 
king of the Jews, extirpated all the race of the Macca- 
bees, destroyed the whole Sanhedrim, and substituted 
others in their room: Nor was his rage confined to 
the Jews, but descended to his own family and near- 
‘ 1 


est relations, even to the executing his beloved wife 
Mariamne, and his own sons, Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, upon slight and trivial occasions. So wicked 
a prince as he was conscious he had been, could not 
(he knew) occasion any true lamentatien at his death, 
but rather a great deal of gladness and rejoicing all 
the kingdom over; and therefore, to prevent this, 
he framed a project, which was one of the most hor- 
rid that ever entered into the mindef man. All the 
nobility and most considerable men in every city, town, 
and village in Judea, upon pain of death, he sum- 
moned to come together to Jericho, where he was 
then lying sick; and when they were come, com- 
manded his soldiers to shut them all up in a spacious 
place called the Hippodrome, when having called his 
sister Salome, and her husband Alexas, with some 
choice friends, he told them with tears, « That he was 
sensible of the Jews hatred to his government and per- 
son, and that his death would be an high satisfaction 
to them ; that his friends therefore ought to procure 
him some solace in the midst of his bitter anguish, 
which if they performed according to his order, the 
mournings and lamentations at his death would be as 
great and magnificent as ever any prince had; and 
this order was, that on the same hour when he ex- 
pired, the soldiers should surround the Hippodrome, 
and put all the enclosed persons to the sword, and 
then publish his death, which (as he said) would cause 
his exit to be doubly triumphant; first, for the pos- 
thumous execution of his commands; and, secondly; 
for the quality and number of his mourners.” But 
Salome and Alexas not being wicked enough to do 
what they had been made solemnly to promise, chose 
rather to break their obligation than make themselves 
the executioners of so bloody adesign ; and therefore 
as soon as Herod was dead, they opened the Hippo- 
drome, and permitted all that were shut up in it to re- 
turn to their respective homes. Josephus de Bello 
Jud. lib. i, c. 18. Pridedua’s Connection, part ii. and 
Eachard’s Ecclesiastical History, lib. i: 
(a) Joseph. Antig. lib: xvii. ¢. 8. 
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bition of the father might be entailed upon the son, he feared to settle there ; and there- 
fore, being directed by God in another vision, he retired into the dominions * of his 
brother Herod Antipas, in Galilee, to his former habitation in Nazareth, where the strange 
occurrences of our Lord’s birth were not so wellknown. + After this we have no cer- 
tain account either of him or his parents, only that they annually repaired with him to 
Jerusalem at the passover; and that as his body increased in stature, so || more espe- 
cially the faculties of his soul were enlarged, being highly replenished with wisdom and 
the grace of God. 

In the mean time (a) Archelaus, following the steps of his father, made himself so 
odious to the Jews, that the principal men among them, joining with those of Samaria, 
made a public complaint of him to Augustus ; who, upon a full hearing both of his crimes 
and vindication, deprived him of his government, confiscated all his goods, banished him 
to Vienna, a city in Gaul, and reduced his dominions to the form of a Roman province, 
which for ever after was ruled by a governor sent from Rome, who was called by the 
name of Procurator, but in some cases was subject to the president or governor of 
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Syria. 


~When Palestine was reduced to this state, and our Blessed Saviour now advanced to 
the twelfth year of his age +2, he went up with his parents (according as their custom 


_* This Antipas his father Herod had once appoint- 
ed to be his successor in his kingdom, but afterwards 
expunged him out of his will, and only made him te- 
trarch ; but not long after his brother’s accession to 
the throne, he went to Rome, with a purpose to dis- 
pute the kingdom with him, on pretence that his fa- 
ther’s former will, by which he was constituted king, 
ought to take place before the latter, which was 
made when his understanding was not so perfect. 
Both the brothers procured able orators to set forth 
their pretensions before the emperor ; but the empe- 
ror nevertheless refused to decide any thing concern- 
ing their affair, nor did he at length give Archelaus 
the title of a king, but only of an ethnarch, with one 
moiety of the territories which his father enjoyed; 
but these, in a few years after, he by his ill conduct 
forfeited. Of all the sons of Herod indeed, this Ar- 
chelaus is said to have been of the most fierce and 
bloody temper. At his first accession to the govern- 
ment, (under the pretence of a mutiny) he had kil- 
led near three thousand of his subjects; and therefore 
Joseph hearing of this, might well dread to go and 
settle in any part of his dominions; but as Antipas 
was a man of a more mild disposition, and the birth 
of Jesus not made so public in Galilee and at Naza- 
reth as it was at Bethlehem, and even at Jerusalem, 
by the coming of the wise men, and what happened 
at the purification of the Blessed Virgin, it was 
thought more advisable to retreat into this village 
than to set up his abode in any populous city. Pool’s 
Annotations. 

+ N.B. That the vulgar Christian era, according 
to Dionysius Exiguus, which commences four years 
after the true time of Christ’s birth, may begin to be 
computed much about this time, viz. from the begin- 
ning of the fourth year of Archelaus’s, and thirty-first 
_of Augustus’s reign, computing from his victory over 
Anthony and Cleopatra. ; 

| The words in the text are, ‘* Jesus increased in 
wisdom, and in stature, and in favour with God and 


man,”’ Luke ii. 52. But if it be asked how he, who 
was the Eternal Wisdom of the Father, could be im- 
proved in any quality of his mind ? the answer is, that 
all things in Scripture, which are spoken of Christ, 
are not spoken with respect to his entire person, but 
only with respect to one or other of the natures that 
are united in that person. His divine nature was in- 
finite, and consequently capable of no improvements, 
but his haman was: and theretore, though the divine 
Aeyés was united to the human soul by his conception, 
yet might the divine nature communicate its powers 
to the human by distinct and gradual illuminations; 
and accordingly we may observe, that all public ma- 
nifestation of it to the world seems to have been in- 
dustriously declined, until ripeness of years and judg- 
ment had carried him up to the perfections of a man. 
So little reason have we to-suppose that he, who con- 
descended to be like us in body, should think it be- 
low him to be so too in that other no less essential, 
but much more noble part of us, our soul, without 
which it was impossible for him to be a man; so lit- 
tle reason to imagine that the Divine essence in him 
supplied the place and offices of intellectual faculties. 
Whitby’s Annotations, and Stankope on the Epistles 
and Gospels, vol. ii, 

(a) Jewish Antig. lib. 17. c. 12. et de Bello, Jud. 
lib. ii. e. 2. 

+? It is commonly observed by those that are learn- 
ed in the customs and institutions of the Jewish 
church, that until a child was of twelve years old, he 
was not obliged to go to Jerusalem at the time of the 
Passover ; and that though their youth were usually 
thirteen before they were brought before the masters 
of the synagogue to give an account of their profi- 
ciency in religion, (which answers in a great measure 
to the Christian rite of confirmation) yet since the 
season then appointed was accommodated to the ca- 
pacities and attainments of children in general, with- 
out forbidding those of qualifications extraordinary, 
and whose genius (in the Jewish phrase) did run be- 
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His parents, after a stay of the whole 
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A.M. 4001, was) to Jerusalem at the time of the passover. 


ee Rigs seven days, having performed the usual ceremonies of the feast, were now returning 
Ann. Dom. With great numbers of their neighbours and acquaintance towards ,Galilee; and never 
12, & — doubting but that Jesus had joined himself with some of the company, they travelled on 


Vulg. 8, or 7. patiently for a whole day’s journey ; but when night came on, and among their relations 

————and particular friends they could hear no tidings of him, it is not easy to imagine the 
greatness of their fears and || apprehensions, which made them return to Jerusalem with 
the utmost speed, to make all possible enquiry for him. 

+ At the end of three days they:found him in one of the rooms of the temple, (proba- 
bly in that of the grand Sanhedrim), sitting among the learned doctors and masters of 
Israel, hearing them discourse, and propounding such questions to them as raised the ad- 
miration of all that heard bim, and made them astonished at the ripeness of his under- 
standing. Nor were his parents less surprised to find him in that place; but when his mo- 
ther told him with what impatience they had sought him, and in some measure blamed 
him for putting them in sucha fright, the excuse which he made for himself was, “,. Know 
ye not, that I must be employed in my Father’s house?” words which, though she 
at that time did not rightly understand, she took care nevertheless for ever after to re 
gister in her mind ! 

Being thus happily found by his parents he returned with them to Nazareth, and 
there living in all dutiful subjection to them, wrought (very probably) with his reputed 
father in the trade of a carpenter; and after his father’s death (which is supposed to 
have happened about a year before the preaching of John the Baptist) (a) still conti- 
nued in the same occupation, As indeed we can scarce help inferring, from the rude 
treatment of the Nazarenes his townsmen, as also from the total silence of the evan- 
gelists, as to the intermediate actions of his life +2, that though he “ grew in favour with 


fore the commandment, to appear sooner, our Saviour 
might offer himself to his examination a year before 
the common time: And this is the best reason that 
can be assigned for his staying behind his parents, 


when he could not but know that they were departed | 


from Jerusalem without him, and for his being found 
‘ in one of the rooms adjoining to the temple, where 
the doctors of the law used to meet, not only to re- 
solve the questions that were brought before them, 
but to examine likewise and confirm such of the 
youth as they found to be qualified for that ceremony, 
which (according to the same authors) was usually 
performed by devout prayers and solemn benedictions. 
Grotius in Luke ii. 45. Beausobre’s and Pool’s Anno- 
tations, and Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, 
vol. ii. 

|| It may seem a little strange, perhaps, that Mary 
and Joseph, who had been sufficiently instructed, one 
would think, in the great article of Christ’s divinity, 
and therefore must certainly know, that as ‘ he was 
the power and wiscom of God,” he could neither fall 
into any danger nor come to any harm, should so 
mightily afflict themselves when they came to miss 
him. The reason which Origen (Hom. i. 9. in Luc.) 
seems to assign is, not that his parents supposed that 
he was lost or come to any mischance, but were ap- 
prehensive that he had withdrawn himself to some 
other place, and was possibly gone up to heaven, there 
to continue until his eternal Father should think pro- 
per to send him down again: But the most easy and 
natural solution is, that, without ever considering 


“sent himself from theirs. 


his Divinity and Omnipotence, they suffered them- 
selves to be carried away by their natura! tenderness, 
and could not, without great concern, see themselves 
deprived of his company, uncertain of what had be- 
fallen him, or for what possible reason ke should ab- 
It must not be denied how- 
ever, that though something may be allowed to a pa- 
rent’s fondness, yet it does not appear from their. 
whole conduct, and especially from Mary’s complaint 
and our Saviour’s reply, ver. 48, 49. that they had, 
as yet, a clear and perfect knowledge of his Divine 
nature in union with the human; and therefore the 
Evangelist has remarked upon them, “ that they un- 
derstood not the saying which he spake unto them,” 
ver. 50. Calmet’s Commentary, and Pool’s Annota- 
tions. 

+ The words in the text are, “ after three days they 
found him ;” but we need not from thence infer, that 
they were three days a-seeking him, but rather, that 
it was three days from the time they set out from Je- 
rusalem ; going on their journey the first day ; return- 
ing to Jerusalem the second ; and finding him in the 
temple on the third ;: for since they found him in the 
temple, which in all probability was the first place 
they sought for him in, we can hardly imagine that 
they should be three days in Jerusalem before they 
found him. Pool’s Annotations. 

(a) Mark vi. 3. 

_ +? It may be possibly made a question, why the 
evangelists have given us no account of our Saviour’s 
life, from the twelfth year of his age till he began his 
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God and man,” yet (considering his excellencies) he lived in a very obscure manner, and 
till the time of his manifestation to Israel, shewed no miraculous marks to distinguish 
him from the rest of mankind. 
(a) In the eighteenth year of our Saviour’s life died Augustus Czesar at Nola in 
Campania, (after a reign of near forty-four years), to the inexpressible grief of all his 
subjects, and was succeeded by Tiberius, the son of -his wife Livia by a former hus- 
band, but a prince of a quite contrary disposition to his predecessor. In the second 
year of his accession to the empire he recalled Rufus from the government of Judea, 
and sent Valerius Gratus (who was the fourth governor in these parts since the banish- 
ment of Archelaus) to succeed him. (b) Gratus, having continued in Judea about 
eleven years, was at length recalled, and Pontius Pilate (a person too like his master 
Tiberius, of a fierce and irreconcileable spirit, and of a * cruel and covetous disposition) 
was sent governor in his place. In the first year of his coming (which was the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius, from the time that he was admitted to reign in copartnership 
with Augustus, *? John the Baptist began to open his commission for the preparation of 
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ministry, which (according to the vulgar era) was 
about the thirtieth; because if, in this intermediate 
space, he did any thing worthy of remembrance, it 
ought in all reason to have'been recorded. But when 
it is considered, that the end of the secret penmen 
was not so much to gratify our curiosity as to con- 
sult our profit, we cannot but admire the great wis- 
dom of God, (by whose inspiration they wrote) in 
passing by the less active parts of our Lord’s life, 
which would certainly have swelled their gospels to 
immensurable volumes, fit for the perusal of none but 
the studious, and such as had plenty of time at their 
command ; whereas now, taking the four gospels to- 
gether, they make but a small book, and separately, 
no more than little manuals that may be carried a- 
bout with us wherever we go; may be soon read over, 
and easily remembered, even by men of mean capaci- 
ties and no great leisure: and yet they contain all the 
transactions of our Saviours life which chiefly con- 
cern us to know; I mean such as relate to his me- 
diatorial office, as that he came into the world to teach 
us, to die, and to rise again for us; to instruct us by 
his heavenly doctrine, as our prophet; to offer him- 
self a sacrifice on the cross, as our priest ; and to 
loose the bands of death, and ascend triumphant into 
heaven, as our king. “ Illa ergo tempora,” says the 
learned Spanhemius, “ notata, que nobis impensa, 
que in munere transmissa, que ad écQdauuy fidei no- 
stree sufficere visa, que Christum exhibent, vel in 
cathedra, vel in cruce, vel in throno. Sic etenim os- 
tensum, illa tantuin nobis querenda et vestiganda esse 
in Messia, quee actus officii tum prophetici, tum sacer- 
dotalis, tum regii, cujus causa venit, concernunt.” For 
‘there are also many other things, says the evangelist, 
that Jesus did which are not written in this book ; but 
these are written that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, ye 
might have life through his name, John xxi. 25. and 
xx. 31. Spanheim’s Dub. Evan. part ii. Dub. 96. 

(a) Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 3, and Dion. 

(6) Ibid. ~ ma Ye, 

* ‘Josephus has given us several instances of Pi- 
late’s great cruelty in the course of his governnient, 


Vou, IL. 


viz. that he caused the Roman soldiers to fall upon 
a great number of Galileans, (very likely the followers 
of Judas Gaulonites) and to slaughter them like so 
many sheep in the temple, and on the very day ap- 
pointed for the killing of the passover, and so “ ming- 
led their blood with their sacrifices,’? Luke xiii. 1. 
That when the people clamoured against his taking 
some of the sacred money out of the temple, he or- 
dered the soldiers, upon a signal given, to fall upon 
them. with large batoons, so that many died of the 
blows which they received, and many were trodden 
to death in the throng: and that the Samaritans, as 
well as the Jews, felt the severity of his admimstra- 
tion, when he destroyed great numbers of them near 
Tirathaba, and of those whom he took, that were of 
any interest or quality among them, struck off their 
heads, Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. ii. c. 8. and Antiq. 
lib. xviii. c. 5. 3 

*2 How John passed the former part of his life the 
Scripture is silent, but there is an ancient tradition in 
the church, that Elizabeth, hearing of the sad havock 
which Herod’s barbarity had made among the infants 
in Bethlehem, fled into the wilderness to secure her 
child from the tyrant’s rage, and there attended him 
with all the care and tenderness of an affectionate 
mother: that the child was about eighteen months 
old when his mother thus fled with him, but after for- 
ty days she died, and his father Zachariah, at the 
next time of his ministration, was, by the command 
of Herod, (because he would not discover the place 
of his son’s concealment) put to death: that in this 
destitution of natural parents, God sent an angel to 
be his nourisher and guardian, (as he had formerly 
done to Elijah when he fled from the rage of Ahab) 
until he came of strength to provide for himself, and 
that then he lived in the manner that the evangelists 
have described. When he began his preaching it is 
not so wellagreed. Lightfoot, and some others who 
believe that our Saviour was born in September, and 
that John was now beginning to be thirty years of 
age, are of opinion, that he began his ministry about 
the passover; but Usher and his followers do, with 
more probability, suppose that his preaching began 
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our Saviour’s way before him, + by preaching “the baptism of repentance for the remis- 


sion of sins.” 


He had been +? bred up in the wilderness, and lived an austere life. 


* Locusts 


and wild honey, such as nature produce in these desert places, was the chief diet he li- 
ved upon, and a +? loose coat made of camel’s hair, and fastened with a leathern girdle, 


upon the tenth day of the seventh month, (which an- 
swers to our nineteenth day of October) five days 
before the feast of tabernacles, upon the great. day 
of expiation, when the high priest entered the holy 
of holies, and when so solemn a fast was enjoined, 
that whosoever did not afflict his soul at that time 
was to be cut offfrom the people. Howell’s History, 
and Calmet’s Dictionary, under the word John. 

+ The meaning of this phrase is, that John preach- 
ed repentance, Matth. iii. 2. and baptized those that 
were penitent, in token of the remission of their sins, 
even as they on their parts received baptism in tes- 
timony of the sincerity of their repentance. Now 
baptism, we know, was no new or strange thing a- 
mong the Jews. It was acknowledged and practised 
as an emblem of purification from past guilt, and a 
rite of entering solemnly into covenant with God. 
The expositors of their law agree, that this ceremony 
passed upon the whole congregation of Israel just be- 
fore the law was given at Mount Sinai; that their cus- 
tom, in all succeeding ages, has been to receive their 
heathen proselytes by baptism, as well as by sacrifice 
and circumcision. In conformity to this, therefore, 
John both administered and exhorted his followers 
to his ordinance of baptism, as an evidence of their 
penitence for past sins, and profession of better obe- 
dience for the future: but then, as faith is a qualifi- 
cation ior baptism as well as repentance, he pro- 
pounded our Lord for the object of faith to all who 
received this ordinance at his hands; “* for John veri- 
ly baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying 
unto the people, that they should believe in him, who 
should come after him,” i. e. on Christ Jesus, Acts 
xix. 4. It isa great mistake therefore in some to 
suppose that the baptism of John was, in substance, 
the same with what Christ did afterwards institute ; 
For Jehn neither did nor could baptize his disciples 
in the name of the Holy Ghost, as the apostles did, 
because “‘ the Holy Ghost was not yet given,” John 
vii. 39. He did not baptize them in the name of Christ; 
for had he done so there had been no occasion for the 
question, “ Whether he himself were the Christ or 
not ?”? Luke iti. 15, Herein therefore lay the imper- 
fection of John’s baptism, that though it prepared 
men to be Christians, yet it did not make them so; 
and therefore we find St Paul baptizing again some 
disciples at Ephesus, (who had before received the 
baptism of John), in order to fit them for the recep- 
tion of the Hojy Ghost, Acts xix. 5, 6. Whitby’s 
Annotations, and Stankope on the Epistles and Go- 
spels, vol. iv. 

+? A wilderness among the Jews did not signify a 
place wholly void of inhabitants, but a place that was 
more mountainous, less fruitful, less peopled, and 
where the habitations were more dispersed than in 
other parts of the country. For as it is incongruous 


to suppose that the Baptist should preach the doctrine 
of repentance to stocks, and stones, and wild beasts, 
the wilderness here must be understood in a compa- 
rative sense; and consequently the wilderness of Ju- 
dea, where he preached and baptised, must be that 
tract of land which lay on each side of the river Jor- 
dan, on the confines of Enon and Salim. Whitby’s 
Annotations, Wells’s Geography of the New Testa- 
ment, and Spanheim’s Dubia Evang. part ii. Dub. 97. 

* There is no reason for running into criticisms, 
what the common diet of the Baptist was, whether 
fowl, or fish, or herbs, or wild pease, (for the word 
éxgideg has been made to signify all these) since 
the thing is notorious, that locusts (in the most 
obvious sense of the word) were creatures which 
the Levitical law looked upon as clean, and allowed 
the Jews to eat, Lev. xi. 22. That they were a com- 
mon food, as the ancients affirm, (Pliny, lib. xvii. 
c. 3. and Strabo, lib. xvi.) in Afric, Persia, Syria, and 
even Palestine itself; that, according to the account 
of some modern authors, in some places they are 
brought in waggomloads, and sold in the market for 
the common people to feed-on; and that they are fre- 
quently seen upon the banks of the river Jordan, of 
the same form, but much larger, than ours; and being 
either fried in oil or dried in the sun, are accounted 
a good sort of food. As little reason is there for men 
to puzzle themselves about what this pias ayesor, oF 
wild honey means, since every one knows that Judea 
was so famed for plenty of honey, that in several 
places of Scripture it is said to flow with honey; and 
from the instances of Sampson, Judges xiv. 8. and 
Jonathan, 1 Sam. xiv. 25. it must be concluded that 
wild honey, such as either distilled from the boughs 
like dew, or was found in the cliffs of rocks or hollow 
trunks of trees, was no uncommon thing in that coun- 
try. But though these locusts and wild honey may 
very properly be taken in their natural and most ob- 
vious sense, yet it must not therefore be thought that 
John never ate any thing else, but that for the gene- 
rality he made use of such slender dict, and content- 
ed himself with what the desert place which he chose 
for his habitation could afford him, Spanheim’s Du- 
bia Evang. partii. Dub. 99. [See likewise Burder’s 
Oriental Customs, vol. i, nos, 371. 425.] 

+5 We are told by some authors, that the hair of 
camels about the Caspian Sea was formerly the soft- 
est in the world, of which was made a very fine stuff; 
and that in the empire of the great Cham of Tartary, 
in the city of Calacia, the metropolis of the province 
of Tangouth, there is a kind of cloth which the inha- 
bitants call zambelotte, (the same no doubt with what 
we call camelot), made of wool and camels hair, per- 
fectly good, and as fine as any cloth whatever. But 
there is reason good to think that John’s habit was 
far from being of this kind, because it would not se 
I 
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the only garb he then wore ; and therefore no person was so proper to inculcate the From the be- 
doctrines of repentance and reformation as he who, by his free and resolute preaching, grins of the 
joined with this great severity of life, soon procured a vast auditory and numerous pro- Matth, ix. 8. 
selytes of all ranks and qualities from Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region a- pp nis 
ae Jordan, confessing their sins before God,,and entering into this new institution by —— 
aptism. . 
Among the great multitudes that came to his preaching and baptism, there were Pha- 
risees +, and Sadducees not a few, whose confidence and immorality he sharply repro- 
ved; while, at the same time, he exhorted the common people to works of extensive 
charity ; the publicans +2, to avoid oppression and injustice ; the soldiers, to abstain from 
plunder and violence ; and every one, in short, to beware of those crimes to which their 
employments and manner of Jife did most expose them. 
These solemn admonitions, pronounced with so much weight and authority, procured 
him a mighty veneration among the people, insomuch, that several began to look upon 
him as the promised and now expected Messiah ; but to remove all thoughts of this kind, 
he freely declared, “ that he only baptized them with water to repentance and a 
new life ; but that there was one coming, and ready to appear among them, who would 
baptize them with the effusion of the Holy Ghost, and who so far exceeded him in 
power and excellency, that he was not worthy to do for him the meanest or most ser- 


vile office.” 
which he gave of Jesus, even before he had 


‘These were the ductrines which John preached, and this the testimony 


the happiness to know him. 


After John had continued in his ministry for several months, our Lord thought fit to 4. M. 4034, 
remove from his private retirement at Nazareth, and taking leave of his mother and 


well suit with the condition of a man living in a wil- 
derness, to whom our Saviour opposes those that are 
clothed in soft raiment ; would not so well agree 
with the evangelist’s design of setting forth the Bap- 
tist’s austerity in his habit as well as his diet; nor 
comport so well with the description of Elias, whom 
he came to rcpresent, “ an hairy man, and one girt 
with a girdle of leather about his loins,”’ 2 Kings i. 8. 
Though therefore we may not infer from the expres- 
sion that the Baptist’s habit was mere sackcloth (as 
some would have it), yet we cannot but conclude from 
thence that it was plain and coarse, such as became 
the place where he lived, (where camels we are told 
were in great plenty), and a prophet and preacher of 
righteousness to wear. For so in the poem, written 
by Paulinus, it is described, 
Vestis erat curvi setis conserta cameli, 

Contra luxuriem molles duraret ut artus, 
Arceretque graves compuncto corpore somnos. 
/ilian’s History, c. 24. Hammond’s Annotations, 
and Spanheim’s Evang. part ii. Dub. 98. ‘ : 

+ We have already, in a separate Dissertation, gi- 
yen a particular account of the rise and principles of 
the several sects among the Jews, and need only take 
notice here, that the Pharisees are thought to take 
their name from the word parash, which signifies se- 

aration, because they were separated from all others 
in their extraordinary pretences to sanctity, and some 
particular observances ; and that the Sadducees (who 
were directly opposite to the Pharisees both in tem- 
per and principles) derived their name, either from 
Sadock, who lived near 300 years before our Saviour’s 
birth, and is supposed to be the founder of the sect, 


or (as some think) from sedeck, which signifies justice, 
because they pretended to be the only exact distribu- 
tors of justice, and were very rigid indeed in the exe- 
cution of it. Eachard’s Ecclesiastical History in the 
Introduction. 

+? The Publicans were persons of no particular 
sect, nor of any religious function among the Jews; 
but certain public officers whom the Romans employ- 
ed to collect their tributes, tolls, and imposts. This 
office was once of great account among the Romans, 
and conferred upon none less than the equestrian 
order; but when it came to fall into the hands of the 
Jews, who farmed it of the Romans, it soon became 
base and infamous, and more especially odious to the 
Jews upon these two accounts: Ist, Because these 
tributes were looked upon as a standing instance of 
their slavery, which they, who made such boasts of 
their being a free-born people, and invested in that pri- 
vilege by God himself, could least of all endure. And, 
2dly, Because these publicans, having farmed the 
customs of the Romans at high rates, did generally 
make use of ail methods of extortion and oppression, 
to enable them both to pay their rents and to raise 
some advantage to themselves. Upon these accounts 
the publicaps, as conspiring with the Romans both to 
impoverish and enslave their countrymen, became so 
universally abhorred by the Jewish nation, that they 
held it unlawful to do them any act of common cour- 
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tesy, nay, even to eat or to drink with them, for which . 


we find them so frequently blaming our Saviour: 
Eachard’s Ecclesiastical History in the Introduction, 
page 27. 
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his trade, 
where John was then baptizing. 
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passed over into Judea, to Bethabara +, on the banks of the river Jordan, 
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He, who was innocence and purity itself, had certainly no need of the baptism of re- 
pentance, but being minded to honour and sanctify the institution +2, he offered himself 
to John; and when John, inspired with a prophetic spirit {*, knew him, and thereupon 
endeavoured to decline the office, he gave him such reasons for the expediency of the 


thing, as made him no longer hesitate, but immediately baptize him. 


Jesus t+ was no 


sooner got out of the water, but as he was making his addresses to heaven, the sky on 
a sudden was divided by a great radiancy +*, and the Holy Ghost (in the manner of a 


+ Bethabara does, in the Hebrew language, sig- 
nify as much asa place of passage; and therefore, 
whereas we read, Josh, ii. 7. 23. that there was a ford- 
ing-place over Jordan not far from Jericho, and again, 
Josh, iu. 16. that the people passed over-right against 
Jericho, it is probably conjectured, that hereabouts 
stood Bethabara, and was the place of reception and 
entertaininent for passengers out of Judea into Pe- 
reea, or the country beyond Jordan; nay, it is ima- 
gined by some, that, in the very same place of ‘the 
riyer where the ark stood, while the Israelites passed 
over, our Blessed Saviour (the ark of the covenant of 
grace) was baptized by John the Baptist. Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

+? There are some other reasons which might in- 
duce our Lord to come to John’s Baptism besides 
what himself alleges, viz. the performance of all righ- 
teousness, or whatever had a tendency to the people’s 
edification ; as that he might authorise this baptism of 
John by his public approbation ; that by this rite he 
might be initiated to his prophetic office, and con- 
secrated to the service of God; that hereby he might 
abolish the ceremony of the Jewish baptism, and more 
effectually. recommend that of his own institution, to 
which this of the Baptist was an introduction; and 
more especially, that, in the presence of the Baptist, 
and all the company that had resorted to him, he 
might obtain the testimony of the Holy Ghost, and of 
his heavenly Father, to confirm John in the belief of 
his being the promised Messiah, and to induce the 
people, as soon as he began his ministry, to follow 
and attend to him. Calmet’s Commentary. 

+3 The words in the text are these, “ Then cometh 
Jesus from Galilee.to Jordan, unto John, to be bap- 
tized of him, but John forbad him,” Matth: iii, 13, 14. 
but how could John forbid him, when he says of him- 
self, «* 1 knew him not, but he that sent me to bap- 
tize with water, the same said unto me, upon whom 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining on 
him, the same is he who baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost,” John i. 33. Now to this it may be answered, 
that since one part of John’s ministry was ‘ to bear 
witness of that light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” it was highly necessary that 
ovr Saviour should be unknown to him in pergon, be- 
fore he came to his baptism, that the world “might 
have no suspicion of any collusion, or that the Bap- 
tist testified of him by compact. Though therefore 
he had never seen the face of our Saviour, because 
they were bred up in different countries, yet, by a 
particular revelation, he knew that he was already 


come into the world, and was shortly to baptize with 
the Holy Ghost; and therefore, when our Saviour 
came and presented himself to be baptized, he had 
immediately another revelation, that this was the great 
person of whom he had been told before; even as Sa- 
muel, having been told by God, that “ on the morrow 
a man should come to him to be the captain over his 
people Israel,” 1 Sam. ix. 16. upon Saul’s appearing, 
had another inspiration, resembling the Baptist’s here, 
«* Behold the man of whom I spake to thee,” ver. 17. 
Whitby’s Annotations. 

+* The observation of the Greek church, in rela- 
tion to this matter, is this, that he who ascended out 
of the water must first descend down into it; and, 
consequently, “ that baptism is to be performed not 
by sprinkling, but by washing the body.” And ins 
deed, he must be strangely ignorant of the Jewish 
rites of baptism, who seems to doubt of this, since, to 
the due performance of it, they required the immer- 
sion of the whole body to such a degree of nicety, 
that if any dirt was upon it, that hindered the water 
from coming to that part, they thought the ceremony 
not rightly done The Christians no doubt took this 
rite from the Jews, and followed them in their man- 
ner of perorming it. Accordingly, several authors 
have shewn, that we read nowhere in Scripture of any 
one’s being baptized but by immersion, and, from the 
acts of councils and ancient rituals, have proved, that 
this manner of immersion continued (as much as pos- 
sible) to be used for thirteen hundred years after 
Christ. But it is much to be questioned, whether the 
prevalence of custom, and the over fondness of pa- 
rents, will, in these cold climates especially, ever suf- 
fer it to be restored, Wh2iby’s Annotations. [There 
seems indeed to be no necessity for doing so When 
Paul and Silas, in the middle of the night, baptized 
the jailor and his household in the common prison, 
(Acts xv. 33.) there is no reason to suppose that they 
had water sufticient for the purpose of baptizing the 
converts by immersion. It is as little likely that three 
thousand people could, in the midst of Jerusalem, be 
in one day baptized by immersion (Acts ii. 41.) ; for 
though this might have been dong in the brook Ke- 
dron, is it supposable that the chief priests and rulers 
of the Jews would have permitted so great a multi- 
tude to go quietly out of the city for such a purpose ?}, 

+> The words in St Matthew are,—** Lo, the hea- 
vens were opened ;? in St Mark, cloven or rent. The 
common people of the Jews indeed were of opinion, 
that the heavens were firm and solid, and that the 
fire, which fell from thence upon the face of the 
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+ dove) descended upon his sacred head, with an audible voice from heaven, wherein 
God declared him his “ Beloved Son, in whom he was well pleased.” 

_ Our Blessed Lord being thus by baptism, and the unction of the Holy Ghost, pre- 
pared for his prophetic office, was, by the impulse of the Divine Spirit, carried farther 
into the wilderness of Judea; where, after he had fasted forty days and forty nights +2 
(as Moses did on Mount Sinai), and was now very hungry, the devil +3 assumed a bo- 
dily shape, and set upon him with a threefold temptation. 1st, From his hunger he 
took occasion to tempt him to despair, and distrust of his Father’s care of him, who had 
abandoned bim in that condition; and therefore persuading him that he was not the Son 
of God, he put him upon the experiment of his being such by “ making the stones be- 
come bread :’ But our Saviour soon answered him by a(a) passage out of the Scripture 
intimating, that “ God, when he pleased, could employ means extraordinary for the supé 
port and nourishment of men.” 2dly, His next essay was, to try how far pride and 
presumption would affect him ; and therefore, carrying him through the air, and setting 
him upon the +4 highest part of the temple, he put him upon the proof of his being the 
Son of Ged, by throwing himself off from thence, and flying in the air, alleging a text 
out of the Psalmist (5) to encourage him: But Jesus as soon answered him by another 
text, commanding men (c) “ not to tempt God,” or depend upon his Providence for their 
conservation, in dangers of their own seeking. 3dly, His last experiment was to tempt 
him -with the charms of ambition; and therefore, transporting him again through the 


CHAP. I. 91 


earth, burst through this firmament, and made an 
opening in this yast convex that surrounds us: And 
‘therefore it is, that the evangelists express themselves 
in this manner, in accommodation to the prejudices 
and capacities of the vulgar. But by the phrase we 
need understand no more, than that a sudden beam 
of radiant light came darting from the skies (like a 
flash of lightning from the clouds), and made it seem 
as though the heavens had been opened or rent to 
let it out; because, to the naked eye, the air at that 
time seems to divide, to make a clearer and fuller way 
for the light. Calmet’s Commentary, and Pool’s An- 
notations, — 

The ancients were generally of opinion, that 


the Holy Ghost, in his descent upon our Saviour, as- - 


sumed the real shape of a dove, which, at that time 
more especially, was a very proper representation of 
his dove-like nature, Isaiah xlii. 2. and of all such as 
were to receive the same spirit, and are required to 
be as harmless as doves; but most of the moderns 
(though they allow, that the Blessed Spirit did, at 
this time, assume a visible shape, to render his descent 
manifest) do maintain, that the ova megerega relates 
not to the body or shape of a dove, but to the man- 
ner of a dove’s descending and lighting on any thing; 
and thence they infer, that it was this body of light 
which issued from the skies that came down upon 
Christ, and, while he was praying, hung hovering over 
his head, just after the manner and motion of a dove 
before it settles upon any thing, Whether of these 
Opinions should prevail, it is idle to dispute, since nei- 
ther of them are destitute of some countenance from 
Scripture, neither of them injurious to the dignity of 
the Holy Ghost. Calmet’s Commentary, and Ham- 
mond’s Annotations. — : . 

2 Whoever considers the frailty of human nature, 
cannot but allow, that so great and so long an absti- 
nence, without any sense of hunger (for the evange- 


list tells us that our Saviour was only hungry after- 
wards), must be altogether miraculous, and so no duty 
to us; and, if he reflects withal, that the end of his 
fast was not to chastise or subdue that body, which 
was never irregular (as the design of all our fasting 
is), he must allow, that our Saviour, in this particu- 
lar, set no precedent to us, and therefore it is cruelty, 
or a superstitious folly at least, in a matter so super- 
natural, to enjoin men to follow his steps. Whitby’s 
Annotations. ; 

+3 This word, which answers exactly with the He- 
brew Satan, signifies a calumniator or accuser ; and, 


as it occurs in Scripture always in the singular num- 


ber, is supposed to.denote that evil spirit who tempt- 
ed our first parents, the chief of the rebel angels, and 
the avowed enemy of the saints 1 Thess. iii, 5. and 
1 Pet. v. 8, &c. Beausobre’s Annotations. 

(a) Deut. viii. 3 

+* According to the description that Josephus gives 
us of the temple which Herod built, we hear of na 
pinnacles or lofty turrets above the rest of the build- 
ing; and therefore have reason to think, that the 
wvegvysov, which is rendered pinnacle, should rather 
signify the battlement, or that parapet-wall which was 
carried round the top of the temple (as well as pri- 
vate houses, Deut. xxii. 8.) to keep men from falling 
from the roof: And, if we may be allowed to conjec- 
ture on what part of the battlement it was that the 
devil placed our Saviour, it seems very likely that it 
was on the top of that gallery whose building (ac- 
cording to the same author) was so prodigiously high, 
and the valley underneath it so stupendously deep, 
that it turned one’s eyes and head to look from the 
top to the bottom of it, and was indeed .one of the 
most confounding spectacles under the sun. Hams 
mond’s Annotations, and Jewish Antiq. lib. xv. G 14. 

(6) isal. xci. 11, 

(c) Deut. vi, 16, 
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p * of an exceeding high mountain, he there made a lively representation 
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t~ him of all the kingdoms of the world, with all their dazzling glories, at one view, 
and then told him, that “these, with all their pomp and splendour, were delivered to 
his disposal, and should be given to him, if he would but acknowledge his benefactor, 
and worship him :” But this was a boldness and blasphemy such as provoked our Lord 
to exert his Divine power, and to command him peremptorily to be gone; but with this 
memento out of Scripture likewise, (a). Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve :’ Whereupon the devil left him for that time, and angels, 
sent from heaven, came with refreshments for him after his triumphant combat. 
During our Saviour’s fasting and temptation in the wilderness, his faithful forerunner, 
John the Baptist, being thus assured both by the descent of the Spirit, and the voice 
from heaven, that Jesus was the true and long-expected Messiah, made full and open 
declarations of it to all the multitude that came to hear him; and when the Sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem had sent a deputation of their priests and Levites (who were of the sect 
of the ¢ Pharisees) to demand of him “ Who he was ?” he very readily acknowledged 
that he was not the Messiah whom they expected, nor Elias, who (as they imagined) 


would personally appear among them, nor 


* The best account that we have, both of the wil- 
derness and high mountain where our Lord was tempt- 
ed, is in the travels of Mr Maundrell (for the ancients 
tell us very little of them), who informs us,—That, in 
his journey from Jerusalem to Jordan, after he had 
passed over Mount Olivet, he proceeded in an intri- 
cate way, among hills and valleys interchangeably ; 
and after some hours travel in this sort of road, ar- 
rived at the mountainous desert, into which our Bless- 
ed Saviour was “led by the Spirit to be tempted by 
the devil; “A miserable dry place, says he, it is, 
consisting of high rocky mountains, so torn and dis- 
ordered, as if the earth had here suffered some great 
convulsion, in which its very bowels had been turned 
outward.—From the tops of these hills of desolation 
we had however a delightful prospect of the moun- 
tains of Arabia, the Dead Sea, and the plains of Je- 
richo, into which last we descended after about five 
hours march from Jerusalem. As soon as we entered 
the plain we turned upon the left hand, and going 
about one hour that way, came to the foot of the 
Quarantania (so called from our Lord’s forty days 
fast), which, they say, is the mountain where the de- 
vil tempted him with the visionary scene of all the 
kingdoms and glories of the world. It is very high 
and steep, and its ascent not only difficult but dan- 
gerous.”” This is the account which our countryman 
gives us of the place where our Saviour was probably 
tempted ; but it is not supposable that, even from the 
highest mountain of the world, the devil could shew 
all the kingdoms of it ; and therefore the most rational 
account of this matter is, that, ‘¢as he was the prince 
of the power of the air, he formed an airy horizon (as 
Dr Lightfoot expresses it) before the eyes of Christ, 
which might carry such a pompous and glorious ap- 
pearance of kingdoms, states, and royalties in the face 
of it, as if he had seen those very kingdoms and states 
in reality.” God, we are told, caused Moses to see 
the whole land of promise from the top of Nebo (as 
it is generally thought), by representing it to him in 
a large plan, or map of it, in all the valleys round 
about him; and in like manner, by the Diyine per- 


&> 


any other prophet +? risen from the dead ; 


mission, in all the valleys round about. the high moun- 
tain on which our Lord stood, the devil might make 
a large draught of the stately edifices, the guards, and 
attendants of kings and princes, appearing in their 
splendour, visible to his eye, which he could not have. 
seen so advantageously had he stood on a plain. 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament, Calmet’s 
Commentary, and Pool’s and Whitby’s Annotations. 

*(a) Deut. vi. 13. 

+ The Sanhedrim (whose business it was to take 
cognizance of the pretensions of all prophets when 
they began to appear in the world, and to enquire in- 
to their authority and mission) thought proper, out 
of their body, to depute such as were of this sect, be- 
cause, as they were persons who believed the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body, 
they were better qualified than the Sadducees, who 
believed neither, to enquire of John, “ whether he was 
Elias?” Being in this particular mere Pythagoreans, 
and fancying, that the soul of one great or good man 
might frequently pass into another’s body. Josephs 
Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 2, and de Bello Jud. lib. ii. c. 8 
And as they were the patrons of tradition, and exact 
in all the ordinary rules and customs that were to be 
observed, they were the properer persens to examine 
into this new rite of baptism, by way of preparation 
for the Messiah, of which their traditions were wholly 
silent, and therefore they ask him, “ why baptizest 
thou?” i. e. “ Why usurpest thou an authority which 
belongs to none but either to the Messiah, Elias, or 
some prophet ; by initiating ws, who are already un- 
der the covenant, into a new doctrine by baptism, 
which is usually administered to none but heathen 
proselytes?”” And from hence it appears, that the 
Pharisees were the properest men to send to the Baps 
tist upon this message. Calmei}s Commentary, and 
Whitby’s and Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+? It was a received tradition among the Jews, that, 
at the coming of the Messiah, several of the ancient 
prophets should arise from the dead. Beausobre’s’ 
Annotations, — 


TO THE END OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


but then he gave them to understand, that though he was not Elias himself, yet he was 
that prophet whom Isaiah intended when he called him, “ the voice of one + crying in 
the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord ;” that his baptism was only of water 
but the efficacy of it depended upon one among them, whom they knew not ; one who sic. 
ceeded him indeed in time, but so far surpassed him in dignity, that he was not worthy 
so much as to be his servant. 

: The very next day, after the departure of the Pharisees, as our Saviour was return- 
ing from the wilderness to Bethabara, John pointed him out to the multitude as “ the 
immaculate Lamb +? of God which taketh away the sins of mankind ;” and then freely 
declared, that he was the very person of whose superiority, both in dignity and exist- 
ence he had spoken, and of whom, by certain tokens, he both knew, and “ could bear 
record that he was the Son of God.” 

To two of his own disciples the next day he gave the same testimony, insomuch that 
they left their old master and followed Jesus ; and when Andrew /% (who was one of them) 
went and discovered the same thing to his elder brother Simon, he in like manner be- 
came one of his disciples, to whom, the day following, were adjoined Philip, an inhabi- 
tant of the city Bethsaida +*, and an intimate friend of his (a) named Nathaniel, of 
Cana in Galilee, and supposed to be the same with the apostle Bartholomew. 

This Nathaniel, at his very first coming, upon our Saviour’s expressing some tokeys 
of his Omniscience, made a liberal confession of his being the Messiab, the son of God ; 
whereupon our Saviour assured him, that in a short time he should have a fuller convic- 
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tion of his divinity, when he should see the 


+ Itis the opinion of some, that John chose ra- 
ther to preach and to fulfil his ministry in the wilder- 
ness than in the temple, in order to make a more il- 
lustrious difference between himself, who was but a 
messenger, (whose office it was to prepare his Lord’s 
way) and his Lord himself, of whom it was prophe- 
sied that he should frequently appear and teach in the 
temple, Mal. iii. 1. Pool’s Annotations, 

+? Under the Jewish law, when any sacrifice was 
offered for sin, he that brought it laid his hand upon 
it, according to the commandnient of God, Lev. i. 4. 
iii. 2. iv. 4. and by that rite transferred his sins upon 
the victim, which, after such act, is said “ to take 
and to carry them away.”” Accordingly, in the daily 
sacrifice of the lamb, the stationary men, who were 
the representatives of the people, laid their hands up- 
on the lambs that were to be offered, and when they 
were thus offered they are said to make an “ atone- 
ment for their souls,” Exod. xxx. 15, 16. and, in 
analogy hereunto, Christ is here called, by way of 
eminence, “ the Lamb of God,’’ because God intend- 
ed to “lay upon him who was manifest to take away 
sin,” 1 John iii. 5. and came to suffer in our stead, 
what, inflicted on ourselves, would have been the pu- 
nishment due to the “ iniquities of us all.” Whitby’s 
and Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+3 The other in all probability was John, the be- 
loved apostle and evangelist, (because he describes 
the circumstances of the time and conversation that 
passed so very punctually, John i, 40.) but in this, and 
several other places of his Gospel, (according to his 
wonted modesty) he chuses to conceal his name. 
Hammond’s Annotations. 

_}* There is no mention of this place in the Old 
Testament; and the reason is, because (as Josephus 


angels of heaven +* ascending and descend- 


tells us) it was but a very small village, till Philip the 
tetrarch built it up to the bulk and appearance of a 
very magnificent city, and gave it the name of Julias, 
out of respect to Julia, the daughter of Augustus 
Cesar. Its original name, in the Hebrew tongue, 
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imports a place of fishing, or else hunting, and for ; 


both these exercises it was very commodiously situa- 
ted. As it belonged to the tribe of Naphtali, a coun- 
try remarkable for. its plenty of deer, Gen, xlix. 21, 
it was excellently fitted tor the latter of these pastimes; 
and as it lay on the north end of the lake of Genne- 
zareth, just where the river Jordan runs into it, it was 
so commodious for the former, that two of the per- 
sons just now mentioned, viz. Peter and Andrew, were 
fishermen by trade. Wells’s Geography of the New 
Testament. 

(a) John xxi. 2. 

+5 To ascend and descend, to come and go, (ac- 
cording to the Hebrew manner of expression) de- 
notes a free and familiar commerce, and such no 
doubt was the ministry of angels at our Saviour’s 
temptation and agony, at his resurrection and ascen- 
sion. 
plain allusion to Jacob’s ladder, Gen. xxviii. 12, 13, 
on the top of which was the Divine Majesty, and the 
angels ascending to receive his commands, and de- 
scending to execute them: and therefore others have 
thought that Christ by these words intended to inform 
his apostles, « That the miracles which they should 
soon see him perform would declare the Divine Ma- 


The words however must be owned to be a 


jesty present with him, and giving him such com- 


mands as he was to execute in his prophetic office, as 
clearly and manifestly as if they had seen the angels 
of God * ascending and descending upon him’.” 
Whitby’s Annotations. 
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A.M. 4034, ing, (as they did once in the vision to Jacob) to attend the person and execute the or- 
Ke. or #8. ders of the Son of Man f. 
30, &e. With these five disciples, Jesus {2 and his mother were invited next day to a mar- 
Vuig. Er 21. piage-feast in Cana +3, a small place in Galilee, not far from Nazareth. At this solem- 
nity there happened to be a scarcity of wine, which when his mother understood, she 
made her application to him, in hopes that, by some means or other, he would not fail 
to supply the defect. In other instances, no doubt she had been made sensible of his 
supernatural power ; and therefore, (though his answer to her seems to carry in it the 
‘appearance of a denial) she still expected something extraordinary from him, and there- 

fore ordered the waiters to obey his commands with the utmost exactness. 

The custom of the Jews in all their entertainments was, to use frequent washings ; 
and for this purpose there were, in a certain private room, six water-cisterns, contain- 
ing each about twenty gallons of our measure. These our Saviour commanded the ser- 
vants to fill up to the btim, and when they had so done, to carry the liquor to the go- 
vernor of the feast, for him to distribute to the rest of the company, as the manner then 
was. But when the governor had tasted it, he was not a little surprized ; and, calling 
to the bridegroom, told him with a pleasant air, “ That at most entertainments like 
this, it was an usual thing for people to bring out their best wine at first, and worse 


when the guests had drank plentifully ; but that he, contrary to the common custom 
had reserved his best to the latter end of the feast.” ‘ 
This was the first miracle our Saviour did in any public manner, which proved both 


a manifestation of his own divinity and a confirmation of his disciples’ faith. 


From 


Cana he went down to +# Capernaum, the place where he usually afterwards resided ; 


+ It is observed by several, that only Ezekiel in the 
Old Testament, and our Saviour in the New, are called 
by this name; that our Saviour is never so called but by 
himself, and that this is the common appellation that 
he gives himself. Ezekiel was doubtless so called, to 
distinguish him from those spiritual beings with whom 
he so frequently conversed : and our Saviour took upon 
him that title, not only to distinguish his human from 
his Divine nature, but to express his humility likewise, 
and want of reputation, while he “ continued in the form 
of aservant.” Chemnitius, however, puts another con- 
struction upon this title: He thinks, that, as the term 
Messiah (which is commonly called Christ) was taken 
out of Daniel, so that other of the « Son of Man” is 
taken from thence likewise ; for behold one “ like the 
Son of Man,” (saysthe prophet) ‘ came with theclouds 
of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days,” chap. 
vii. 13. and that therefore our Saviour did usually call 
himself so, in compliance to the prophecy, as well as 
to assert his humanity, and declare himse!f his Father’s 
servant, according to the character given of him by 
Isaiah xlii. 1. Pool’s Annotations. . 

+? In all probability it was at some relation’s house 
that this marriage was kept, because Mary was soli- 
citous for the supply of wine ; and the opinion of the 
ancients is, that it was at the house of Alpheus, 
otherwise named Cleophas, whose wife was Mary, the 
sister or cousin-german of the Blessed: Virgin, and 
who, at this time, married his son Simon the Canaan- 
ite, Matth. x. 4.; though others will have it that the 
bridegroom was Nathaniel. Calmet’s Commentary, 
and Whitby’s Annotations. © 

+3 This is called Cana of Galilee to distinguish it 


from another town of the same name, mentioned Josh. 
xix. 28. belonging to the tribe of Asher, not far from 
the city of Sidon, and so situated much more north 
than this Cana was. JWells’s Geography of the New 
Testament 

+? This city is no where mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, either under thisor any name like it; andthere- 
fore it is not improbable that it was one of those towns 
which the Jews built after their return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity. It stood on the sea coast, i. e. on the 
coast of the sea of Galilee, in the borders of Zebulon 
and Naphthalim, Matth. iv. 15, 16. and consequently 
towards the upper part thereof. It took its name, no 
doubt, from an adjacent spring of great repute for its 
clear and limpid waters, and which (according to Jose- 
phus) is, by the natives, called Capernaum. As this 
spring might be some inducement for the building of 
the town in the place where it stcod, so its being a con- 
venient wafting place from Galilee to any parts on 
the other side of the sea, might be some motive to 
our Lord for his moving from Nazareth, and making 
this the place of his most constant residence. Upon 
this account Capernaum was highly honoured, and 
is said by our Lord himself to be “ exalted unto hea- 
ven ;” but because it made no right use of this signal 
favour, it drew from him the severe denunciation that 
it should ‘ be brought down to hell,” Matth. xi. 23, 
which has abundantly been verified; for so far is it 
from being the metropolis of all Galilee, (as it was 
once) that it consisted, long since, of no more than 
six poor fishermens cottages, and may, perhaps, be 
now totally desolate. Wells's Geography of the New 
Testament, eg 
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but his stay at this time was not long there, because his purpose was to go to Jerusalem From the be- 


at the approaching feast of the passover f. 


As soon as our Saviour came to Jerusalem, 


the first thing he did was to reform the 


public abuse and profanation of the temple, occasioned by the shops which money- 
changers had set up, and the beasts which the dealers therein used to bring into the ———— 


court of the Gentiles +2. 


This our Lord’s zeal for his Father’s honour could not well 


brook ; and therefore, with a scourge made of cords, he drove all the sellers || and bar- 
terers from the sacred ground, overturned the tables +* of the money-changers, and com- 
manded those who dealt in doves or pigeons to take away their goods, and “ make his 
Father’s house no longer a house of merchandise.” 

This extraordinary procedure incensed the Jews to such a degree, that they came 
and demanded of him by what {4 authority he did these things, and to give them some 


+ This feast is so well known, and has been s0 
fully explained at the time of its first institution, Ex- 
od. xii. that we need only remind our reader, that 
from the word pasach, which signifies to leap or skip 
over, the Jews gave the name of Pascha or Passover, 
to that great festival which was annually appointed in 
commemoration of their coming forth out of Egypt; 
because, the night before their departure, the de- 
stroying angel, who slew the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, passed ovér the houses of the Israelites which 
were marked with the blood of the lamb killed the 
evening before, and for this reason called the paschal 
lamb. The feast itself began on the fourteenth day 
of Nisan, which is the first month in their sacred, but 
the seventh in the civil year, and answers in part to 
our March and April; but as the Jews began their 
days at six in the evening, this feast was to continue 
seven days compleat, and so ended on the one and 
- twentieth day in the evening. Calmet’s Dictionary 
under the word. 

+? There were three courts belonging to the tem- 
ple. The court of the priests where the altar of in- 
cense stood; the court of the Israelites where the 
Jews that were clean, and the proselytes of justice, 
i. e. those who had embraced circumcision and the 
whole law of Moses, met at their devotions ; and the 
‘court of the Gentiles, where the unclean Jew and the 
Gentile, who owned the true God, without professing 
Judaism, were permitted to come and worship. Now, 
under the same pretext of having the sacrifices near 
at hand, as well as out of a contempt of that court 
where the Gentile worshippers were permitted to en- 
ter, the priests, for their sordid gain, had permitted 
beasts and poultry to be brought within this court, 
and graziers and hucksters, (whose business properly 
was in the markets of Jerusalem) to mix with people 
at their devotions, which was an abuse notoriously 
scandalous. Whitby’s Annotations, and Eachard’s 
Ecclesiastical History, chap. iii. | 

|| It may possibly be asked, How our Blessed Lord, 
with nothing but a whip in his hand, should be able 
to execute this heroic act upon a multitude of peo- 
ple, who might suffer damage in their, wares, and con- 


sequently be in a disposition to resist him? Now, 


whoever considers that our Saviour had done enough 
already to prove himself a prophet sent from God, 
and that the general concession was, that a prophet 


Vou. III. 


D 


thus sent had sufficient authority to rectify disorders; 
if he remembers, at the same time, the great’reve- 
rence that was constantly paid to the temple, and 
what titles of honour and respect were given it by 
God himself, cannot but allow that the present abuse 
of it was abominable, our Saviour’s zeal in redressing 
it commendable, and that, from all thinking and dis- 
interested persons, it would consequently meet with 
countenance and approbation. Nor is it to be doubt- 


ed, but that a consciousness of guilt in the profaners 


themselves, might, in some measure, contribute to 
their submission and acquiescence; even in the sameé 
manner as his enemies were struck backwards with a 
sense of their own guilt, as well as the majesty of his 
appearance, and fell down to the ground, when they 
came to apprehend him in the garden, John xviii. 6. 
Pool’s Annotations, and Bishop Smaillbrook’s Vindi- 
cation, p. 146, 4 ae 

+3 It was an appointment of the law that every man, 
from twenty years old and upwards, should annually 
pay into the treasury of the temple, in order to defray 
the expence of the daily sacrifices, the sum of half a 
shekel, Exod. xxx. 12,15. This, and the voluntary 
oblations of people of all ranks, occasioned a necessity 
of changing greater coin into less, and very often of 
foreign coins into that which was current in the na- 
tion. Under the pretence therefore of having things 
near at hand, the priests took this opportunity to gra- 
tify their covetousness, by letting out places to mo» 
ney-changers, who to make up their rent (which very 
likely was exorbitant) might extort from those that 
came to them, or (as Origen imagines) give them ég- 
vyieiov adinseor, base money instead of good, and so 
made the temple a den of thieves. Whithy’s Anno- 
tations on Matth. xxi. 13. 

+* Whether it were the priests, the magistrates, or 
the common people, that put this question to our Sa- 
viour, it is certain that they do not in the least pre- 
tend to justify the profanation which he had thus re- 
formed ; and therefore their principle seems to have 
been, “ That let the corruptions and abuses in a 
church be never so great, yet they were not to bé 
reformed, but either by the ordinary authority of the 
magistrate, or by an extraordinary authority from 
God. Such an authority they were ready to acknow- 
ledge in prophets ; but then they expected that those 
who pretended to this, and to have their mission from 
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evidence of his having a commission so to do: But to this he made no other reply than 
by foretelling his own resurrection, expressed in the metaphor of the temple, which they 
understood of the temple at Jerusalem, that had been || six and forty years a-building, 
but he of the temple } of his own body, which in three days, after they had slain it, 
he promised to revive. Though therefore at this time he refused to work any miracle 
at the instigation of the Jews, yet shortly after we find him working many, which sur- 
prised the whole city, and excited the curiosity of one person in particular, whose 
name was Nicodemus, (a considerable man in the Sanhedrim and of. the sect of the 
Pharisees), to repair to him (but privately and in the night-time, for fear of being 
known), and to declare freely to him, “ That he verily believed he was come imme- 
diately. from heaven, because the miracles ||? which he wrought were a demonstration 
of. it.” ak . 

+2 Hereupon our Blessed Saviour took occasion to let him know, that this belief was 
not the only qualification requisite to become his disciple, and then proceeded to in- 
struct him in the great mystery of regeneration, telling him, “ That as no production 
could transcend the nature and condition of its parent flesh, for instance, though 
never so much diversified, could still produce no more than flesh; so this formation 
of a new. creature was to be effected by different principles, namely, by the water of 
baptism +5 washing away sins, and by the holy spirit, giving a power and efficacy to 


God, should be able to prove that mission by some every way suitable to the Divine attributes, and to 
miraculous operations.” But how they came to put fulfil the prophecies concerning the Messiah, ‘ the 
this question to our Lord, after they had seen his mi- Sun of Righteousness, who was to. rise with healing 
racles, and knew that he claimed a Divine .commis- in his wings,’’? Mal. iv. 2. that there was the greatest 
sion, and had told them * that the works he had done assurance that none without an omnipotent hand could 
in his Father’s name bore witness of him,” John v.36. do them. Not to say that Nicodemus might have 
can be imputed to nothing but théir perverseness and both examined the doctrine and enquired into the 
obstinate infidelity.. Pooi’s Annotations. | life’ of Jesus, before he made that inference from his 
|| From Herod’s beginning to rebuild the temple to miracles. . Pool’s. Annotations, and Calmet’s Com- 
this first passover after our Saviour’s baptism, itis a- mentary... 1B ire Se 
greed that the time was exactly six and forty years; +? Some have imagined, from the seeming abrupt- 
but then Josephus, Antiq. lib. xv. c. 14. tells us, that ness of the answer which our Lord gives Nicodemus, 


_ the whole was finished in nine years and an half. that Nicodemus might have put some previous que- 
But this is to be understood of the grand building  stion to him (not recorded by the evangelist) con- 


only, since (according to the same author, lib. xx. cerning the means of attaining the kingdom of God, 
c. 8.).,several new works and decorations. were still i. e. eternal happiness, or of quaifying himself to be 
carrying on, and near eighteen thousand men employ- a disciple of the Messiah; for in that sense the king- 
ed therein, even to the time that young Agrippa was dom of God is likewise taken. But (besides that the 
made king of Judea, which was about the sixtieth term answered does not always in the’ New: Testa- 
year of the, Christian era... Calmet’s Comment. and ment signify a reply to’a question already propound- 
Beausobre’s Annotations. bad ed, but very frequently no’ more than the beginning 
...¢ The Jews had a maxim or proverbial speech a- of a new speech) the connection between the compli- 
mong them, that the sanctuary of sanctuaries was the ment which, Nicodemus makes our ‘Lord and our 
Messiah, and therefore there could be.no impropriety Lord’s reply. to it, will not be amiss, if we can but 
in our. Saviour’s, calling his body a temple: For if the suppose: in the words’ this implication :—« ‘Thy ac- 
apostle calls our bodies the temple of God, as he does knowledgment of my Divine mission and. authori- 
1 Cor. ili, 16. and 2 Cor. vi, 16. how much more does ty, .free,and generous though it be, will «not be suf- 
that title belong to the body of Christ, in which “ the ficient to render thee a member of that kingdom 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt’? always,and insepara; which Iam going to set up; for “ except a man be 
bly? Pool’s and Bequsobre’s Annotations, ony born again,” i.e. renewed in his'mind, will, and af. - 
” {7 But are miracles, alone a demonstration of a per: fections, by the operation ef the Holy Ghost, and 80 
son’s being sent, by, God? Nicodemus ;was, not.igno- become.a new creature} * he cannot see the king- 
rant of the, caution which Moses had given the Jews dom of Ged,” i, e. he cannot be a Christian here ora 
against, false, prophets, Deut. xii. 1, &c. nor doeshe saint hereafter, ,Pool’s, Whitby’s, and Hammona’s 


- here speak of miracles,in general, but of those partie Annotation, 


cular ones, which'.Jesus had done inthe, time.of the _, +3 Those who make the water and the spirit, here 
passoyer ;, and these. were so great in their nature, so mentioned by our Saviour, one and the same thing, 
solid,in their, proof, so beneficial in their effects, .and (which, to every common reader, must.at first sight 
inAheir, end, go, well designed to, confirm a, doctrine appear.to be, distinct). would, do well to. consider that 
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wind, certain and notorious in its effects, but secret in the principle and manner of its 


production.” 


» This doctrine. of regeneration (which to Nicodemus + seemed so very abstruse) 
“our Saviour proceeds to tell him was no more, in respect of other mysteries of the Go-. 
spel, than the earth is in comparison of the heavens, and so goes on to acquaint him 


with matters of a more sublime nature ; 


ascension, and the blessing of that redemption which he came into the world to accom- 


plish. - 
of faith, and the glories of eternity. 


‘He‘instructs hiny in the love.of the Father, the mission of the Son, the rewards 
He upbraids the unbelieving and impenitent, and 


declares the difference between a pure and corrupt conscience, the shame and fears of 
the one, and the confidence and serenity of the other.” 

This is' the substance of our Saviour’s discourse to Nicodemus, who afterwards be- 
caine a convert; and no sooner was the passover ended, but our Lord, in company with 
many of his disciples, who by his miraculous works were convinced of his Divinity, 
went about the province of Judea +2, making proselytes wherever he came, and causing 
them to be baptized by the hands of his disciples, because himself was Seg bagi in 
‘greater affairs, viz. in teaching the people, and relieving their necessities. 

~ John the Baptist had at this time removed his station from Bethabara to Anon, a 
place remarkable: (as its name ‘imports) for springs and waters, and therefore of great 
conveniency for baptizing. While he was there, a dispute happened to arise between 
his disciples’and certain Jews who’ were present, which of the baptisms, that of John 
or that of Jesus was preferable? And when his disciples, by way of appeal to John, 
came and acquainted ai that the person Se whom he had given such honourable testi- 


the maecetiae bela weeny il Nicodemus was 
about what was requisite to prepare a man for the 
kingdom, i ise. God’s church, and make him partaker of 
the gospel blessing. Certain it'is, that « baptism by wa- 
ter”? was not only the common method of receiving 
_ proselytes into the. Jewish church, but it is declared 
likewise ‘by ‘our Lord himself to be theordinary way 


of entering into his kingdom ; “ for he that believeth 


and is baptized, says he, shall be saved,” Mark. xvi. 
16. and therefore he gave commission to his apostles 
“to make disciples in-all nations by baptizing them,” 
~Matth. xxviii: 19, Nay, so far are’ the gifts and 
graces of the Holy Spirit from superseding the neces- 
sity of this ordinance, that in the apostolic age, we 
find them rather esteemed a proper predisposition for 
it : for when the Holy Ghost fell upon Cornelius and 
his company, in the same manner ‘that it fell upon 
the apostles on the day of Penticost, Acts ii. 2. what 
- is St. Peter’s inference from: these miraculous. gifts ? 
Is it that the persons on whom they: rested had 
no: need of baptism? No; but rather that these 
extraordinary gifts were a full: evidence. that they 
were the proper objects of it; for, ‘‘ can’any one 
eaya he) forbid water, that these should not be bapti- 
zed 2??? So far is the baptism of the Spirit (even 
Gaticne | is undeniable ) from excluding the baptism of 
water, and so strong a proof is the instance before us, 
_ that the graces of the Spirit may be the foundation of 
a just claim to baptism, but never (where the sacra- 
ment can be had) a Jawful dispensation to. any man 
for the refusal or neglect of it. Whitby’s Annota- 
«tions, and. Stanhope on: the» epeier oi “cpa 
wwol ill. (xs 
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+ Our Blessed Saviour might well wonder at Ncio- 
demus’s ignorance in the point of regeneration, when 
this was the common not! on of proselytism among the 
Jews, that he who was washed, and circumcised, was 
looked upon asa recens natus, an infant new born: And 
when there were so many passages in the law and the 
prophets relating to this very doctrine ; for what else 
can the meaning be of the “ circumcision of the 
heart,’? commanded by Moses, Deut. x. 16. of the 
“© renewal of a clean and right spirit,” prayed for by 
David, Psal. li. 10. of the “ putting God’s law in the 
inward parts,” mentioned by Jeremiah chap. xxxi. 
33. and the giving of his people a “ new heart and a 
new spirit,” promised by God,’ Ezek. xxxvi. 26? 
These, and many more, were intimations of the doc- 
trine of regeneration; but the Pharisees were so ta- 
ken up with their rites and traditions, that they gave 
small attention to the ‘spiritual things of ‘nearer and 
much greater concernment to pein souls. Pool’s and 
Beausobre’s Annotations, — tl 

+? The evangelist does no whaid mention the par- 
ticular place where our Saviour began his baptism ; 
but there is reason to presume that it was somewhere 
about Jericho, because there it was that John the 
Baptist first entered upon his ministry ; because it 
seems expedient, that he should open the first scene 
of his office, where his faithful forerunner had given 
such glorious and advantageous testimonies of him, 
and in one and the same place, compleat John’s bap- 
tism of repentance for sins, (which was preparatory 
to his coming) by the baptigm of remission of sins, 
which he alone had proper ey to a ‘Calniet* 3 


“Commentary. 
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which Spirit “ bloweth where it listeth,” and is, as the From the be- 
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mony, received proselytes (and that in vast numbers) by the same ceremony of baptism 
as he did, John repeated the same testimony again, and reminded his disciples how fre-, 
quently he had told them, “ That the person of whom they spake was the Messiah, 
whom God had sent into the world for the salvation of mankind, and himself no more 
than his herald ; and that his ministry therefore was now going to decline, even as, up- 
on the approach of the sun, the glory of the morning star decreases.”. And having 
said many things of the like nature to prove Jesus to be the Son of God, and co-equal 
with the Father, he closed up his commission with these important words “ He that be- 
lieves on the Son, hath everlasting life; but he that believeth not on the Son, shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God aniioth on him.” 

John was at this time in the territories of Herod Antipas *, and as he was a man of 
great freedom of speech upon all occasions, he was not afraid, when he came to Herod’s 
court, to reprove him for his many enormities, and particularly for his cohabiting with 
Herodias *?, the wife of his brother Philip, who was still living. This exasperated the 


98 BOOK VIII. 


“woman against him to such a degree, that though Herod at first had some esteem and 


reverence for him, yet, by her malicious instigations {, she prevailed with him to cast 
him into prison, with a purpose to have him “destroyed, whenever she could find out a 


proper opportunity. 


About the time of John’s imprisonment, our Lord, who, by the hands of his apo- 
stles +2, had been da Lt for near seven or eight months in Judea, understanding that 


* This Antipas, or Antipater, (for they are words 
of the same signification) was the son of Herod the 
Great, by one of his wives named Cleopatra, a native 
of Jerusalem. In his first will, his father (as we said 
before) named him successor to his kingdom ; but 
afterwards he changed his mind, made his son Arche- 
laus king of Judea, and gave es Antipas the title on- 
ly of Tetrarch of Galilee and Petreea, which made bim 
appeal to Augustus at Rome, in order to have his fa- 
ther’s former will confirmed, and the latter reversed, 
but he did not attain his end. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
XVil. 

*2 This woman was the daughter of Aristobulus and 
Bernice, sister to king Agrippa, and grand-daughter 
to Herod the Great. She was at Fast married to 
her uncle Philip, son of the same Herod by Mariam- 
ne, by whom she had a daughter named Salome, the 
same who pleased Herod so well in her dancing ; and 
how she came to run from one brother to live with 
another, Josephus has thus related the story.— “ An- 
tipas, in his passage to Rome, made some stay with 
his brother Philip, where he fell so passionately in 
love with his wife Herodias, that he could not for- 
bear expressing it to her, and promised her witbal, 
that at his return from Rome, he would put away his 
own wite and marry her. Upon these conditions 
Herodias accepted of the offer; and as soon as Anti- 
pas was returned, and his wife gone, (for she having 
notice of the engagement between her husband and 
Herodias, made her escape to her father Aretas, king 
of Petra) she, with her daughter Salome, left her 
husband Philip, and, coming directly to Antipas, for 
ever after lived with him in a state of incest, Lev. 
xviii. 15. nor was her ambition much less criminal 
than her lust: For, growing uneasy to see her bro- 
ther Agrippa promoted to the title of a king, while her 
new husband Antipas had no more than that of a,te 
trarch, she pressed him so much, that he determined 


to make a journey to Rome, with an intention to ask 
the like dignity of Caligula the emperor; but the em- 
peror being prejudiced by several letters which A- 
grippa had written against Antipas, instead of advan- 
cing him, deprived him of his tetrarchy, and condemn- 
ed him to perpetual banishment’ The emperor, 
however, understandiny that Herodias was Agrippa’s 
sister, shewed an inclination to pardon’ her; but she 
chose. rather to follow her husband in the calamity 
she had brought upon him, than to owe any thing te 
her-brother’s fortune: so. that they were both confis- 
cated and banished together, first into France, and 
afterwards into Spain, where they died. Jewish athe 
tzg. lib. 8. c. 9. 

pio The evangelists have assigned the true reason 
for the Baptist’s imprisonment: But since the Phari- 
sees, very probably, represented him as an author of 
a new sect, a promoter of seditions and rebellions, and 
a person dangerous to the government, by reason of 
the multitude of his followers, Antipas craftily made 
that his pretence (as appears from Josephus, lib. xviii. 
c. 7.) for contining him: and the better to remove 
him from the people, sent him bound out of Galilee 
into Petraa, to a strong castle, called Macherus, near 
the Dead-Sea, and towards the borders of Arabia, 
where he continued above a year in ere Eachard’s 
Ecclesiastical History, c. 3. 

7 Several reasons may be assigned why, our Sas 
viour delegated the office of baptizing to his apostles. 
1. Because it was no ways properfor him to baptize 
in his own name. 2. Because the baptism that was 
peculiarly his was the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
Acts xi. 16. 3. Because it was an office of more im- 
portance to preach the Gospel than to baptize, 1 Cor. 
17, And, 4, Because Christ’s baptizing of any 
might possibly have occasioned disgusts and ‘jealou- 
sies among. the disciples, in the same manner as, in 
the Bini ages of the church, we find people valuing 
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the Pharisees began to be envious at him for the great multitudes of people that resort- 
ed to him, resolved to leave that province and pass into + Galilee, in order to enter 


upon the more solemn part of his ministerial function. 


. . ° a 
In this journey it was neces- 


sary for him to pass through Samaria t?; and, as he travelled on foot, and the weather 
was hot, when he came within a little of +3 Sychar, he sent his disciples into the city 
to buy provisions, and sat himself down by the side of a famous well, called Jacob’s 


well +4. 


~ While he was sitting there, a woman of a loose life and conversation came out of the 
city to draw water; and when he requested some of her to drink," she, perceiving that 
he was a Jew, took the freedom to ask him, How he could offer any such request to a 
Samaritan, since there were so great feuds, and so little dealings {* between them and 


themselves and despising others, upon their being 
baptized by such or such an eminent apostle, 1 Cor. 
i, 12. Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+ It is a province of Palestine, which extends it- 
self chiefly into the northern parts thereof. ~The tribes 
which it contains are, Issachar, Zebulun, Naphthali, 
and Asher, with part (as some say) of Dan, and Pa- 
rea, beyond the Jordan. On the north it is bounded 
by Lebanon and Syria; on the west by Pheenicia; on 
the south by Samaria; and on the east mostly by the 
river Jordan, and the séa of Galilee. It is gene- 
rally divided into two parts, the Upper and the 
Lower Galilee, whereof the former is called Galilee 
of the Gentiles, Matth. iv. 15. either because it was 
chiefly possessed by the Gentiles, with Jews inter- 
spersed among them, or rather because it bordered 
upon Gentile nations, such as the Phcenicians, Sy- 


rians, and Arabians. The whole country (accord. 


ing to Josephus) was fruitful and weil cultivated, and 
the people laborious and industrious. The numberof its 
towns and villages was prodigiously great, and so well 
inhabited, that the least of them did not contain less 
than fifteen thousand souls. The natives were a bold 
intrepid race of men, who defended themselves brave- 
ly against the foreign nations that surrounded them, 
but then their wealth and prowess made them sedi- 
tious, and very apt to rebel against the Romans, for 
which they sometimes suffered very much. Whitby’s 
Alphabetical Table. — 

+? It isa province of Palestine (so called from its 
city of the same name, that was once the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel), which lies exactly between 
Judea to the south and Galilee to the north, and ex- 
tends itself from the Mediterranean Sea westward to 
the river Jordan eastward, taking up the most consi- 
derabie part of what formerly belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and the half tribe of Manasseh, on the west 
_ side of Jordan. Wells’s Geography of the New Tes- 
tament.. al 

+3 Sychar is only a corrupt pronunciation of Sy- 
chem, or Shechem, which is the capital of the coun- 
try that was once called Samaria. At present it is 
called Naplosa, and stands in a narrow valley,-between 
Mount Gerizzim on the south (at the foot of which 
it is situate), and Ebal on the north. On Mount 
- Gerizzim they had once. a temple, which seemed to 
rival-that of Jerusalem, but in the time of the Macca- 
bees, it was destroyed by Hyrcanus, and what they 


have now is only a little place of worship, to which, 
at certain seasons, they nevertheless repair for the 
performance of the rites of their religion; but what 
those rites are, itis not easy to say. The whole place, 
in short, is strangely decayed from what it was an- 
ciently ; for it consists only of two streets, that lie pa- 
ratlel under Mount Gerizzim, but it is full of inhabi- 
tants, and the seat of a Bassa, Wells’s Geography of 
the New Testament, 

+* It is much to be questioned, whether the well 
that is at present shewn to travellers for Jacob’s well, 
be that where our Saviour discoursed the Samaritan 
woman, because it seems to be too remote from the 
town for women to come thither to draw water; unless 
we suppose, that the city did formerly extend itself 
farther that way than it does now. However this be, 
the well is at present covered with a small vault into 
which you get down through a very strait hole, and 
then removing a broad flat stone, you discover the 
mouth of the well itself. It is dug in a firm rock, 
about three yards in diameter, and thirty-five in 
depth ; and, to confute the story which is commonly 
told to travellers, (viz. that it is all the year dry, ex- 
cept on the anniversary when our Saviour sat upon 
it, but that then it bubbles up with abundance of wa-* 
ter) Mr Maundreil tells us, that-when they came to 
sound it, they found no less than five yards of water 
in it. Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, and Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

+5 The chief reasons of the Jewish hatred against 
the Samaritans were these three, Ist, The foreign ex- 
traction of the Samaritans, they being most of them 
desceudants from the Cutheans whom Salmanazar 
sent to Samaria, when he carried away the ten tribes 
into captivity, 2 Kings xviii. 9, Qdly, The difference 
of their religion and worship, forasmuch as that of 
the Samaritans was a kind of mixture of Jewish and 
Pagan rites together; and, 3dly, The rival temple 
which the Samaritans had built on Mount Gerizzim, 
and consecrated to Jupiter Olympus, in order to avoid 
the persecution of Antiochus. _ Joseph. Antiq, lib. xil. 
c. 7. These were the chief causes of the animosities 
between them. The Jews, however, did not carry 
their reseritment so high, but that in some cases they 
would traffic or buy any thing of them ; but then the 
Pharisees came in with a tradition that they were not 
to borrow an) thing of them, or receive any kindness 
from them, nor drink of their water, or eat of their 
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A. M. 4034, the Jews? Little did the woman know the excellency of the person who asked her so 

Oe aa small a favour ; but, in some measure to convince her, our Lord took occasion from hence, 

30, &. under the metaphor of water, to discourse to her of spiritual blessings, and, to make 

Vulg. £r. 28. her sensible of his omniscience, he reminded her of some passages of her life, particu- 

~ larly of the + five times she had been divorced for her adulteries, and of the state of 
fornication wherein she then lived. 

Convinced by this discovery that he was a prophet, she propounded to him the great 

question so much controverted between the Jews and Samaritans, viz. Which was the 

proper place of public worship, Gerizzim or Jerusalem ? To which our Saviour in ‘his 

answer gives manifestly the preference to the Jewish form and place of worship ;. but 

makes it a question of no great moment, since the time was approaching when all’sa+ 

crifices and ceremonial rights should cease, and when God, who is a spirit, expected 

to be worshipped in a more +2 rational and spiritual manner than hitherto he had been. 

Our Savicur, before he had done talking with the woman, and just as his disciples 

were returned from the city, had informed her, that himself was the (a) Messiah whom 

she spoke of; whereupon, leaving her water-pots, she ran into the city, proclaiming 

aloud, that she had met with a person who had told her all the secrets of her life, and 

who could be no other than that great prophet who was to come into the world; so 

that the inhabitants waited on him at the well, invited him into their city, received him 

with great civility, and though some believed on him from the testimony of the wo- 

man, many more did so from their own conviction, in hearing his sermons and divine 


discourses. 
_ After two days stay in the city, our Lord proceeded to Cana, where he had changed 


s 


morsels. This, however, our Lord despised, as ha- 
-ving no foundation either in the law of God or equity, 
and as tending to impair the law of common friend- 
ship and humanity; and therefore we find him ask- 
ing to drink with the Samaritan woman, and after- 
wards going into the city, and eating with the Seche- 
mites. Beausobre’s and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ The words in the text are, * thou hast had five 
husbands,” but whether five successively, and -after 
the death of one another, or five, from whom she had 
been divorced for adultery, is not agreed. The best 
moderna interpreters, however, judge, that she had 


~ 


been married to five several men, but so behaved her-’ 


self towards them, that for her adultery, or some other 
froward behaviour, they had given her a bill of di- 
vorce. This seems more likely ‘to be the true sense, 
than that after the death of five legal husbands she 
should live in whoredom with a sixth person. Pool’s 
Annotations. 

+? The Jews gave it out, that the Samaritans wor- 
shipped God “ in the image ofa dove ;” but this seems 
to be a mere forgery upon them, Ist, Because among 
all the idols which they worshipped when they came 
from Assyria, there is not the least hint of the 
“© image of a dove ;” 2dly, Because Josephus, who, 
in several places of his history, inveighs against them 
bitterly, does no where charge them with this crime 
and, 3diy, Because it is a thing utterly inconsistent 
with’ the law of Moses which they embraced; for as 
it forbids all images, so it requires men to sacrifice the 
dove to God; and surely nothing can be more absurd 
than to worship that which we are bound to sacrifice. 
It is very likely therefore that the Samaritans had no 
false objects of worship among them, and yet they 


as well as the Jews might not be furnished with right 
apprehensions of the true One. They both were to 
blame, no doubt, in confining the worship of God to 
any particular place, and thinking that he could not 
be rightly adored, but either at Gerizzim, according 
to the one, or at Jerusalem, according to the other, 
when his presence is certainly every where; and in 
every nation, “ he that feareth him, and worketh righ- 
teousness, is accepted with him,” Acts x. 35. They 
as well as the Jews might think, that God was plea- 
sed with outward ordinances, with sacrifices and ex- 
piations, which “ sanctified only to the purifying of 
the flesh’ but perhaps they never supposed that 
these things were but types and figures of what was 
to succeed, and therefore to be of no longer conti- 
nuance than until the “ substance of the things them. 
selves was come.” They doubtless both had some ex- 
pectations of a Messiah, but perhaps it never entered 
into their heads that he should be the angel of the co- 


‘venant, who, with the incense of his blood, “should 


offer up the prayers of all the saints upon the altar 
that is before the throne,” Rev. viii. 3. So that our 
Saviour, by this part of his discourse with the woman, 
plainly intimates, that, after his resurrection, and the 
promulgation of his gospel, not only the Jews and 
Samaritans, but the people of all nations whatever, 
should have righter notions of God, the only object 
of religious worship, of the extent and universality of 
his church, of the qualifications requisite in true wor- 
shippers, and of the Mediator, appointed by God to 
introduce and enforce their prayers. Whitby’s Anno- 
tations, and Calmet’s Commentary. Aki be 
(a) Her words are, “I know that the Messias co- 
meth, who is called Christ,” Johniv. 25. ©. 
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the water into wine, and where the Galileans, who at the passover had seen the mira- 
cles which he did at Jerusalem, received him with great kindnéss and respect. ; Hither 
it was that an officer belonging to the court came, and addressed himself to him with 
great, humility and reverence, desiring him that he would come and cure his son, ‘who 
‘was just at the point of death; and when, with more importunity, he renewed his re- 
quest, and our Lord, to shew the excellency of his power, that could cure in absence as 
well as. presence, dismissed him with this assurance, “that his son was restored to 
health ;” the believing father, joyfully returning home, was by the way congratulated 
with the welcome news of his son’s recovery; and enquiring of his servants the hour 
when the child began to amend, by the account which they gave him, he perceived, that 
at was at the very instant when Jesus had declared to him, “thy son is well ;” where- 
upon both he and his whole family, being convinced of our Saviour’s divinity, were 
converted to the Christian faith. ~ 

_. The imprisonment of John had put an end to his ministry; and therefore, to supply 
that loss, our Saviour himself began to preach the sum and substance of the gospel, 
faith, hope, and repentance, in the province of Galilee; and this he did in such an‘ex- 
traordinary manner, that he was admired by all, and his fame spread through the whole 
country. Coming however to Nazareth, the place of his education, he went into the ¢ 
synagogue on the Sabbath-day ; and when he +2 stood up, and read (as the custom for 
lay-men was at that time) a passage in the prophet Isaiah, beginning with these words, 
(a) “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
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Gospel to the poor,” &c. which he applied to himself (but in general terms), and spake’ 


thereupon with so much gracefulness, that the eyes of the whole congregation were 
turned upon him, admiring his discourse ; many, who had known him in the disadvan- 
tages of his education, began to have abject thoughts of him, upon the meanness of his 
extract, as if he had been no more than a carpenter’s son; so that his taking an occa- 
sion to upbraid them with their ingratitude and insensibility, so far provoked the. whole 
assembly, that they hurried him out of the city, and brought him to the brow of the hill 


-on which it was built, with a design to have + cast him down from thence, and de- 


ies HEM a2 teer ale Fink 4 : 
4 That the synagogue worship was at this time 
loaded with rites and ceremonies of human invention, 
that the priests were very defective in the ‘discharge 
of their functions, and the manners of those who met 
there, Very much corrupted, no one can doubt who 
is at all acquainted with the Scriptures and the Jew- 
ish history ; and yet we find that our Saviour and his 
disciples (as members of the church of Nazareth) 
went constantly every Sabbath day to these syna- 
gogues, preserving thereby “ the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace,” and not upon slight pretences 
«forsaking the assembling of themselves together, as 
the manner of some is,” Heb. x. 25. Whitby’s An- 

Ae 58 SRR I ee I ai 
“42 What the nature and design of synagogues 
“were, and at what time, and upon what occasion, they 
were at first erected by the Jews, we have, in a par- 
ticular dissertation, already discussed, and need only 
take notice, that though every synagogue had a set- 
tled reader, to whom was allowed an annual stipend, 
yet when any grave and learned person came in (es- 
pecially if he was a stranger), it was customary to 
make ‘him the compliment of reading the portion of 
Scripture appointed for the day, Acts xiii. 15, which 
he always did _in’a standing posture. — For, as. the 
Jaw was given with reverence,” say the Jews, “ so it 
F eee ih ark 
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is to be handled with reverence ;”, and when he had 
read what he thought fit, he might, if he was so dis- 
posed and qualified, expound or comment upon it. 
The character which John the Baptist had given of 
our Saviour, and the miracles which he had lately 
done in Cana and Capernaum, might possibly excite 
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the curiosity of the master of the synagogue to hear | 


him read and expound ; read in Hebrew and expound 
in Chaldee, as Ezra had introduced the custom. In 


reading the Jaw, people were confined to the lesson of 


the day, but the Rabbins have observed, that, in 
reading the prophets, there was a greater licence al- 
lowed ; and therefore, though our Saviour might read 
just where the book opened, yet there seems to be a 
good deal of the hand of God in directing him to a 
place which related to himself, and gave him so fair 
an opportunity of declaring the purpose of his coming 
into the world, viz. to publish redemption and Itberty, 
pardon and reconciliation, with God. Beausobre’s 
Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. ‘ 

(a) Isaiah Ixi. 1. 

+3 Such kind of popular executions were sometimes 
tolerated, and, under pretence of zeal for the law, se- 
veral were put to death (especially in times of public 
calamity, and when the Jews were in their greatest, 
distress, Joseph. de Bello Jud. lib. v.) without the 
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stroyed him, had not he, by a miraculous power, + withdrawn himself from the fury of 
these wretched people, and left their city. 

' This barbarous treatment of the Nazarenes made our Saviour remove from them, and. 
settle his habitation in Capernaum, which was the metropolis of Galilee, and by reason 
of the lake +2 which was near it, a place highly convenient for his designs. He had 
not long been here before great multitudes flocked to him ; and as he was walking one 
day by the side of the lake, with a crowd of people pressing upon him, he saw two fish- 
ing vessels ||, one belonging to Peter and Andrew, and the other to James and John, 
(who were all partners and companions in that business) and stepping into Peter’s ship, 
he desired him to put a little from the shore, that from thence he might preach to the 

eople. 

Z Peter and his companions had been hard at work all night, but without any manner 
of success ; and therefore when sermon was ended, and our Saviour ordered Peter to 
launch out farther and to let down his nets for a draught, he modestly told him of their 
unsuccessful toiling all night, but nevertheless, in obedience to him, he was willing : 
Nor had he cause to repent ; for upon letting down the nets, they inclosed such a mul- 
titude of fishes that their tackle began to break, so that they were forced to call to their 
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formality of justice. But what made the Nazarenes 
so exceeding outrageous against our Saviour was, his 
declaring them unworthy of the miracles he had done 
at Capernaum, his equalizing himself to some of the 
greatest of the ancient prophets, and, by the instan- 
ces of the Sidonian woman, and Naaman the Syrian, 
plainly intimating, that his gospel should chiefly be 
received by the Gentiles. Calmet?s Commentary, and 
Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ How he got out of their hands, when they had 
laid hold of him, the Scripture does not tell us ; nor 
is it our concern to be curious to enquire. We know 
very well, that it was an easy thing for him, who was 
God as well as man, to quit himself of any mortal 
enemies: But how he did it, whether it was by blind- 


ing them for the present, or making himself invisible, 


or merely by allaying their rage, and changing their 
wills, it is impossible to determine. Which way so- 
ever he did it, it was certainly something miraculous, 
and therefore deprived the Nazarenes of the liberty 
of complaining that he had done no miracles among 
them. Pool’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Comment. 
+? This lake, which, according to Josephus, is for- 
ty furlongs in breadth, and in length an hundred, 
was, in the times of the Old Testament, called the 
«‘ Sea of Chinnereth,’? Numb. xxxiv. 11.; but the 
writers of the New have given it three different ap- 
pellations. For, as it is called the “ Sea of Galilee” 
from the province of Galilee in general, so it is called 
the **Sea of Tiberias,” from a town of that name 
standing on its western shore, and the ‘‘ Lake of Gen- 
nesareth,” from that particular tract of Galilee which 
bounded it a great way on the western side. The 


lake lies upon a gravel, which makes its water both 


of a good colour and taste. It is softer than either 
fountain or river water, and withal so very cold, that 
it will not grow warm though set in the sun in the 
hottest season of the year. [This indeed is undoubt- 
edly a fiction ; but the lake has many attractions, for], 
the river Jordan runs through the midst of it, which 
stocks it with a great variety of fish, of a peculiar 


taste and shape, not to be equalled in any other place. 
In short, it was a common saying among the Jews, 
that “God loved the Sea of Galilee more than any 
other sea.;’”? which so far holds good, that this sea, 
above all others, was honoured with the Divine pre- 
sence of our Blessed Saviour, while he dwelt at Ca- 
pernaum, very frequently, and even once after he was 
arisen from the dead, Wells’s Geography of the New 
Testament. : 

|| St. Matthew and St Mark, in their relations of 
this transaction, are pretty uniform, but St Luke dif- 
fers from them so widely, that interpreters have been 
at some pains to reconcile them. For, whereas the 
two former tell us, that these fishermen were * cast- 
ing anet into the sea,” St Luke informs us, that 
‘« they were gone out of their ships, and had washed 
their nets,” besides some other variation in the man- 
ner of the call of the four apostles. But not to enter 
into a minute examination of particulars, we ought to 
consider, that some allowances are reasonable, and 
necessary to be made for the variation of circumstan- 
ces in one historian, who makes it his business to re- 
count matters distinctly, and at large ; and in another, 
whose intention it is only to declare facts in general, 
without entering into the series and order of each ac- 
tion. Now, this is the case of the two former evan- 
gelists: They designed no more than a summary ac- 
count of these four apostles’ call, and their compliance 
with it; and therefore they contented themselves with 
setting down apart, so much, first, as relates to Andrew 
and Peter, and afterwards, what related to James and 
John. But St Luke, who purposes to shew the man- 
ner and whole process of the call, records the miracle 
at large, and interweaves several remarkable passages, 
which were not needful to be mentioned in the brief 
account of St Matthew and St Mark. but highly con- 
ducive to St. Luke’s purpose of undertaking to de- 
scribe the miraculous draught of fishes, (Luke v. 10.) 
which, upon our Lord’s command to make a fresh ex- 
periment, was taken. 
Gospels, vol. iii. 

1 


Stanhope on the Epistles and 
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partners in the’ other ship to come to their assistance, because the draught was such 
that it loaded both the vessels’ so very deep that they were in some danger of sinking 


_ before they got to shore. 


Amazed at this marvellous sight, and dreading the visible appearance of so great and 
so Divine a power just by him, Peter threw himself down at our Saviour’s feet, desiring 
him to + depart from him, because he was a person no ways worthy of his presence. 
But our Saviour bid him be’of good comfort, and, from the present incident, took occa- 
sion to inform him that he had'a nobler work and employment for him, even the +2 
gaining of mens souls to salvation, if he would adjoin himself to him ; and having gi- 
ven the like invitation to the other three, Andrew, James, and John, they all obeyed his 
call, and leaving their vessels, nets, relations, and employment, + became, ever after, 


kis constant and inseparable disciples. 


After the choice of these four disciples, our Saviour returned with them into the city; 
and on the next Sabbath-day went into the chief synagogue, and there preached to the 
people, with so much force and authority, and in a manner so widely different trom 
their usual teachers the scribes +*, that all were astonished at him; and to increase 


_ + We have several instances, both in the Old and 
New Testament, of persons struck with dreadful ap— 
prehensions at the presence of the Divine Majesty, or 
even of some angel, or a prophet delivering a message 
from him. And therefore Grotius supposes, that Pe- 
ter’s case was much the same with that of the widow 
of Sarepta, when she complained to Elijah, ‘ What 
have I to do with thee, O thou man of God; art thou 
come unto me to cal] my sins to remembrance ?” 
1 Kings xvii. 18. But others more justly think, that 
Peter’s words are expressive, rather of his high senti 
ments of our Lord, and the consciousness of his own 
unworthiness to be found in such a person’s company, 
and that therefore, they do not a little resemble that 
glorious declaration of the centurion in the gospel, 
* Lord, Lam not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof, but speak the word only, and my ser- 
vant shall be healed,’’ Matthew viii. 8. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary, and Pool’s Annotations, 

+2 The wordsin our translation are, ** From hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men,” but in the Greek da rob 
viv avbgorous ton Cwyedr, there is something very remark- 
able. For it does not say, that Peter should catch 
men, as people generally do wild beasts or fishes, in 
order to kill them, and eat them; but that he should 
take them alive, as such fish and wild creatures are 
taken that are designed to be put in fish-ponds or in 
parks : and therefore the sense of the word is, “« Thou 
shalt be a fisher of men,” but such a fisher as shall 
preserve them alive; as shall retrieve them, in short, 
from error, and ignorance, and death; and conduct 
them to truth, and knowledge, and eternal life. Ham- 
-mond’s Paraphrase, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+3 Towards the conclusion of the first chapter of St 
John’s Gospel, we meet with a call of some tive of our 
Lord’s disciples, about a year prior to this ; but, by the 
account of the other evangelists, it appears that they 
did not, at this time, become our Saviour’s constant at- 
tendants, because it is presumable, that though he took 
this opportunity to make himself known to them, yet 
he hd not as yet any immediate occasion for them, 
‘and therefore remitted them to their respective trades. 


Vou. II. 


Only Philip is supposed to have retained to him from 
the very first, because he seems to have called him 
in a formal manner, as he did not, at that time, the 
rest, John i. 43. and because we find no farther in- 
terview between him and Philip, upon this score, as 
there was between him and three, at least, of the rest, 
Luke v. 10,11. These three disciples therefore, viz. 
Andrew, Peter, and John, were twice called ; but the 
former calling was rather a warning to hold themselves 
in readiness for it, than an actual engaging them in his 
service ; but now in Philip, we meet with no other call 
than what he had at first, and therefore, though the 
fathers and some ancient writers have given the ho- 
nour to St Andrew of being the first disciple, yet 
that prerogative is evidently St Philip’s. For though 
Andrew and Peter were the first that»came and con- 
versed with our Lord, yet we find them returning to 
their trades again, and not ordained to their disciple- 
ship till after the time that the Baptist was cast into 
prison. Beausobre’s Annotations, and Calme?’s Com- 
mentary, and Howell’s History, book ii. in the Notes. 

+4 There are several opinions wherein the excel- 
lency of Christ’s preaching above that of the Jewish 
doctors did consist. Some think that his teaching 
was not so much in the manner of an instructor as a 
legislator, and one who, in his own name, had power 
to propound the terms of life and death. But though 
this, in relation to Christ’s Divinity, be certainly 
true, yet it is not so agreeable either to his prophe- 
tic office or his frequent declarations, ‘* that the doc. 
trine.which he taught was not his own, but his who 
sent him; and that he spake not of himself, but as 
his Father had commanded him,” John vii. 16. and 
xi. 51. Others imagine, that the excellency of Christ’s 
preaching consisted in the miracles wherewith he con- 
firmed his doctrine; for so the evanyelist represents 
the matter: “ They all marvelled, saying, What new 
doctrine is this? For with authority he commandeth 
the unclean spirits, and they obey him,”’ Mark i, 27. 
But because another evangelist tells us that it was 
his doctrine, without his miracles, that astonished the 
people, Matth. vii. 29. others are of opinion that his 
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A.M. 4034, their admiration, one in the congregation, whose body was possessed with an unclean 
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spirit +, cried out in an hideous manner, “ Let us alone, what have we to do with thee, 
thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? +? I know thee who thou art; 


Vulg. £r- 28- the Holy One of God.” But Jesus, who wanted the testimony of no such confessors, 
_——— 


commanded his silence and departure out of the poor man’s body; which immediately 
was done, to the great surprise and amazement of all the spectators. ath 
From the synagogue our Lord. retired to Peter’s house, where his wife’s mother lay 
sick of a fever; but upon his approaching the bed-side, and taking her by the hand, he 
commanded the fever +5 to depart; and that moment restored her to such perfect health, 
that immediately she arose and (as if she had never been sick) waited on the company. 
This, and the other miracle in the synagogue) as soon as the sun was set, and the Sab- 
bath ended), gathered all the city together (about Peter’s house, bringing demoniacs || 


excellency lay in the graceful and lively manner of 
his delivery, not like the teachers of the Jews, who 
read their lectures of the law so coldly, so perfuncto- 
rily, as never to affect the hearts‘of their hearers ; 
and that, in short, he spake as a prophet who had a 
full commission from God to deliver his message to 
them ; not as the Scribes, who pretended only to de- 
liver the traditions of their forefathers. Whitby’s and 
Pool’s Annotations, 

+ Those who are minded to depreciate our Sa- 
viour’s miracles, will need persuade us, that the Jews, 
having a notion, that the diseases whose symptoms 
they could not account for, were inflicted by devils, 
whom God might employ to chastise mankind, did 
therefore give the name of evil spirits to several dis- 
tempers which proceeded merely from natural causes; 
that of these distempers, such as had any thing loath- 
some or nauseous attending them, they generally cal- 
led by the name of an unclean spirit; and that be- 
cause sepulchres, of all other places, were reputed 
the most polluted, therefore, whenever any crazy or 
melancholic people took it in their heads to frequent 
such places, that they were always said to be posses- 
sed with such spirits. See Beausobre’s Annotations in 
Matth. iv. 24. and x.1. But how groundless this 
whole hypothesis is, we shall take occasion to shew at 
large in our answer to the objections belonging to 
this chapter. es 

+? It may justly be made a question, whether the 
devil who possessed this man did actually know our 
Saviour to be the Son of God, as he pretended, 
There are two evangelists who relate this miracle ; 
and iit the conclusion of it, both tell us that our Sa- 
viour “ suffered not the devils to speak, beeause they 
knew him to be Christ,’? Mark i. 34. Luke iv, 41, 
But notwithstanding this, some interpreters do not 
scruple to affirm the contrary, viz. that the devil had 
no perfect perception of our Lord’s Divinity until 
his resurrection from the dead. The state of humi- 
liation which he chose, the obscurity which he lived 
in, and the persecutions which he suffered, without 
ever employing his power to redress them ; the care 
which he took to conceal his most renowned actions, 
and to refer the glory of them all to God alone, de- 
ceived the devil and kept him in suspence. For had 
he known Jesus, say they, he would never have put 


it into the heart of Judas to betray, or of the Jews to 
crucify him, since this was the proper way to accom- 
plish man’s redemption. But the answer to this is 
obvious,—That though the devil did know Jesus to 
be the Messiah, yet he did not know the mystery of 
man’s redemption. When he first essayed our Lord 
in his temptations, he spake indeed in a different 
manner, ‘ If thou be the Son of God;”’ but by his 
defeat he soon perceived that his antagonist was more 
than man. Though therefore he perfectly knew him 
to be the Son of God, yet seeing him invested with 
our nature, he might very likely be so far infatuated 
as to think, that by destroying his humanity, he might 
possibly defeat God’s great design. For how sublime 
soever we may suppose his intellective faculties to be, 
yet the wonderful work of man’s salvation by the 
death of Christ, the apostle plainly tells us, is what no 
finite understanding could comprehend, until ** God 
was pleased to make all men see what is the fellow- 
ship of the mystery which, from the beginning of the 
world, hath been hid in God, to the intent that now, 
unto principalities, and powers in heavenly places, 
might be known, by the church, the manifold wisdom 
of God, according to the eternal purpose which he 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord,” Eph, iii. 9, &c. 
Calmei’s Commentary. 

+3 Fevers are common distempers, and very often 
cured by ordinary means, so that the nature of this 
miracle did not lie in the cure of an incurable disease, 
but in the manner of the cure, which was witha 
touch; the suddenness of it; her fever immediately 
left her; and the perfectness of it, in that she was a- 
ble to rise and wait on the company. This is said to 
be Peter’s wife’s mother; and from hence it may be 
presumed, that Peter, who was himself of Bethsaida, 
had married a woman of Capernaum, and there lived 
with his mother-in-law. Pool’s and Beausobre’s An- 
notations. ‘ 

|| This plainly shews that the curing of diseases, 
and the casting out of devils, were two distinct things, 
and consequently the error of those who, in their an- 
notations upon the very texts where they are men- 
tioned separately, endeavour to persuade us that the 


devils cast out were only diseases. MWhilby’s Annos 
tations. pepe 
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and diseased pedple of all kinds, and begging the relief of this heavenly physician, who From the be- 
very readily cured them all by a touch only, or the imposition of bis hand. sein ad 
The next morning he retired very early into a private place, that, being free from the Matth. = 
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Matth. ix. 8. 
Mark ii. 23. 
Luke vi. 1. 


noise and importunities of the multitude, he might have an opportunity to pray: But 
even in his solitude he was found out; and therefore, to disengage himself from such a 
croud of attendants, he told his disciples, that the purport of his mission was to preach 
the Gospel in other neighbouring cities ; and therefore, leaving Capernaum, he made a 
progress into Galilee, preaching in their public synagogues, curing all kinds of distem- 
pers, and dispossessing all demoniacs that were brought to him. 

In his progress through Galilee he met with a man overspread with a foul leprosy {, 
whom, upon his humble petition, with one touch {2 he immediately healed, but at the 
same time +> gave strict charge not to discover it to any one until he had presented 


+ A leprosy was a distemper very common among 
the Jews. It proceeded from a general corruption of 
the blood and juices; rendered the person tainted 
with it extremely loathsome and deformed; and, in 
hot countries especially, was of all distempers the 
most spreading in the body, and the most contagious 
to others. But then, with regard to the notions. of 
the Jews; and their law concerning it, it was still 
more detestable. It separated the person infected 
with it from all civil and religious communion. It 
distinguished him by all the outward significations of 
sorrow and shame. It was generally looked upon as 
a plague inflicted by God for some enormous crime. 
It was thought so far above the power of art, that the 
very attempt to cure it by medicine was esteemed an 
impious presumption. In short, it was dreaded as the 
highest of legal pollutions, and required a great va- 
riety of lustrations, before the patient could be re- 
stored to the privilege of a Jew, Levit. xiii. Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. 

‘+* But how came our Saviour to run the hazard of 
making himself unclean, Levit. v. 3. by touching one 
that was manifestly so? Now, whatever the law con- 
cerning the leper’s uncleanness might be, it seems as 
if the priest that officiated about him was not affected 
by it, because we find him directed to make so near an 
examination and inspection into his distemper, Levit. 
xiii. 14, &c. Aaron, we may observe, though +he of- 
ficiated about his sister Miriam in her leprosy, is not 
said to have contracted any pollution by it ; and there- 
fore well might a much greater high priest than Aa- 
ron, in virtue of his office, claim the same immunity. 
But then, in virtue of his divinity, it was impossible 
for him to incur any legal uncleanness: As therefore 
the effect wrought upon this leper was a plain de- 
monstration that the finger of God was in it, and he 
consequently approved of the action; so the Jews 
make it a received rule, that a prophet might vary 
from and even change the ritual law: And from hence 
we may infer, that as Elijah and Elisha both might 
touch the dead children whom they raised to life 
again, without imputation of uncleanness, 1 Kings 
xvii. 19. and 2 Kings iv. 34. so might our Saviour 
touch this leper; though the opinion of some is, that 
‘he did not properly touch him as a leper, because the 
moment that he stretched out his hand the leprosy 
was cured: But if it were not, the observation of 


Theophylact (in Luc. vii. 13.) still stands good, viz. 
‘© That our Lord might touch the leper, in order to 
shew that it was not necessary to observe those lesser 
matters of the law; that touching an unclean person 
did not defile one that was pure himself; and that the 
only thing indeed that did defile was the leprosy of 
the soul.” Calmet’s Commentary, and Whiiby’s An- 
notations. 

+3 If it be asked, why our Saviour should so often 
command the concealing his miracles? we may as- 
sign for reasons, not only his modesty and great 
humility, that there might be no appearance of osten- 
tation in him, and that the Jews might have no pre- 
tence to accuse him of seeking his own glory, Matth. 
xii. 16. but because at this time it was not proper to 
irritate the Scribes and Pharisees (who had already 
made him quit Judea) too much. He knew, that in 
such a determinate space they would bring about what 
God in his counsel had decreed. In the mean time, 
“he was to work the works of him that sent him, 
while it was day,” John ix. 4, and to propagate 
his Gospel, as much as possibly he could, both among 
the Jews and Gentiles; which could not have been so 
conveniently done, if the greatness of his miracles had 
once provoked the malice and envy of his enemies to 
make their utmost opposition against him. He knew 
likewise the mad and capricious humour of the multi- 
tude, and had reason to apprehend, “ that they might 
come and take him away by force, and make him a 
king,” John vi. 15. if all his miracles had been blazed 
abroad, before he had sufficiently instructed them in 
the spiritual nature of his kingdom. As therefore he 
was far from being a friend to popularity or sedition, 
he desired that several of his miracles might be sup- 
pressed, lest any bad consequences should attend the 
publication of them, until his own resurrection from 
the dead should be an undeniable proof and confirma- 
tion’ of all the rest. And this I take to be the reason 
of his referring the Pharisees, when they came to de- 
mand a sign of him, to that of the prophet Jonah, 
Matth. xii. 39. whereby he implied, that he woutd use 
no more means for their conviction, until, by the mi- 
racle of his resurrection, his Divine power, and the 
completion of the ancient types and prophecies, should 
be so clearly manifested as to leave them without all 
excuse. Calmet’s Commentary, Beausobre’s and Ham- 
mond’s Annotations. 
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36 FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
+ himself before the priest, and offered the sacrifice that was appointed for a testimony 
+2 of his cure: But the poor man, out of the abundance of his joy, could not refrain from 
publishing it abroad wherever he came, which still increased our Saviour’s fame, so that 

‘he avoided returning openly into the city of Capernaum, lest the multitude of his fol- 
lowers should give some umbrage to the state; and therefore having finished his pro- 
gress through Galilee, (which lasted for almost three months), he retired into a desert 
place, and there employed some part of his time in prayer. 

Upon leaving his retirement he went privately into Capernaum, but it was not long 
before he was discovered ; and as soon as he was, such vast crowds were gathered toge- 
ther to hear his sermons, and to bring their diseased for cure, that the house where he 
was, and all the court-yard about it, were not sufficient to contain them. In the 
house were many great persons, Pharisees, and doctors of the law, from Jerusalem and 
Judea, as well as Galilee, who, led thither by their curiosity, sat hearing his discourses 
and observing his miracles, when four men came bearing a paralytic +5 on his bed ; 
but finding it impossible to pass through the throng, they adventured to uncover the 
house ||, and to let down the sick man, bed and all, into the very room where he was 
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sitting. 


+ The priesthood, at this time, was much degene- 
rated from its primitive institution, and many human 
rites'and ordinances’ were added to God’s Jaw con- 
cerning the priest’s examination of the leper who pre- 
tended to be clean; and yet.our Lord sent this leper 
to submit to all these new invented ceremonies, as 
knowing, that though they did indeed corrupt, yet 
they did not extinguish the Divine institution. The 
Divine institution was no more than this,—That when 
a leper was cured, he was to appear at the city gate, 
and the priest was to examine whether he was truly 
healed or no; that if he was, the priest received him 
inte the city, and by degrees into the temple, whither 
he should bring two clean birds of aay kind (the mar- 
ginal note says sparrows), and -having made a bunch 
of cedar and hyssop mixed together, should tie them 
with a scarlet ribbon made of wool; that to this bunch 
of cedar and hyssop one of these birds should be fast- 
ened alive, and the other killed by the leper that 
was cured, and its blood received in a vessel filled 
with water ; that, when this was done, the priest should 
take the bunch with the live bird, and having dipped 
both in the water, tinged with the blood of the other 
bird, should seven times sprinkle the leper with it; 
and that after this the live bird should be let loase to 
flee where it would, and the person, thus healed and 
purified, should again be admitted to the society of 
the healthy, and communion in religious offices, Levit. 
xiv. 1, &c, Whitby’s and Hammond's Annotations. 

+? Various are the senses of the words a@ testimony 
to them; for they may signify, that the gift or obla- 
tion, which the leper was to carry, would be a means 
to evince the perfection of his cure, when the priests 
had examined and admitted it as such; that this would 
likewise be an evidence to the people who stood at 
that time and saw him cured, when they should hear 
that the priests had pronounced him clean; a proof 
to the priests, that himself was an observer of the law, 
by requiring his patient to comply with the ceremonies 
of it; and a full demonstration that he was a prophet 
come from God, since they themsélves owned that a 


re) 


© 


leprosy could only be cured by the finger of God. 
Beausobre’s, Hammend’s, and Whitby’s Annotations. 

73 the word comes from zagaavw, which signifies to 
resolve or relax, and seems to imply that this distem- 
per is a relaxation of the nerves, though it sometimes 
proceeds from other causes. It is always attended 
with great weaknesses and obstructions of the blood 
and juices, which deprive the limbs of their motion, 
and sometimes occasion great pain. The distemper is 
reckoned above the power of all medicines to remove; 
and yet our Saviour cured it several times merely by 
a word’s speaking. Pool’s Annotations. 

|| But how could they possibly uncover the house, 
when they could not so much as get toit, much less 
get upon it, by reason of the throng that was before 
the door? Now to have a right notion of this matter 
we must observe, that the houses in Judea were, for 
the most part, even as they are to this day, (Sandy’s 
Travels, page 35.) low built, and flat roofed, and sur- 
rounded with a battlement about breast high, accord- 
ing to God’s own injunction, Deut. xxii. 8. so that to 
go up to the top of their houses. the Jews had two 
ways 3<one by a pair of stairs within tne house, lead- 
ing up to the trap-door which lay even with the roof; 
and the other on the outside of the house, by a lad- 
der, or pair of stairs rather, either fixed or moveable, 
by which they could ascend to the roof when they 
pleased, without ever going into the house itself. 
Since this then was the general fashion of Jewish 
houses, we need not doubt but that this at Capernaum 
was of the same figure and make; and therefore the 
bearers of the paralytic, finding that they could not 
come: at the door by reason of the crowd, bethought 
themselves of another expedient; they went round 
a private way, and coming to the stairs. which stood 
on the outside of the house, up these they carry him, 
and presently gain the top. But finding the trapdoor 
(or way of the roof as the Jews call it) shut against 
them, immediately they go to work, and forcing it 
open, (which St Mark calls uncovering or breaking 
up the roof, chap. ii. 4. because the door which lay 
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Our Blessed Saviour, being not a little pleased with such an instance + of their 
faith and reliance on his mercy, was resolved to cure the man; and accordingly in the 


first place he gave him an absolution {2 from his sins. 


This provoked the indignation 


of the Scribes and Pharisees, as deeming him guilty of blasphemy +3, because none (as 
they imagined) could forgive sins but God alone. But he, knowing their secret thoughts, 
first reproved their censoriousness, and then, by curing the patient before them, plain- 


ly demonstrated what authority he had to forgive sins. 


Yor though the power of heal- 


ing be much inferior to that of forgiving sins ; yet because it is not so easy to impose a 
cure upon the world where mens senses are witnesses, as remission of sins, which is a 
secret and invisible operation; therefore all the people who were convinced by theireyes 
of the efficacy of Christ’s last words, “ rise and walk”, were satisfied of the truth of the 
former, “ thy sins are forgiven thee:” And accordingly they glorified the Almighty who 
had manifested such power on earth, and being filled with reverential fear, declared, 
that’** they had seen strange and wonderful things that day.” : 

While our Lord continued at Capernaum he went out one day (as frequently he did) to 
the lake side, and finding one Matthew ++, otherwise named Levi, the son of Alpheus a 


even with the roof, when let down and shut, was re- 
puted a part of it), they conveyed him down that 
way, which St Luke calls letting him down through 
the tiling, I. e. through the roof, which (except where 
the deor was) was all paved with large tiles, and by 
this means they found it no difficult matter “ to place 
him im the midst before Jesus.?? Calmei’s Com. and 
Pearce’s Vindication of our Saviout’s Miracles. 

_ + Some have supposed, because the history makes 
no mention of any faith but that of the friends and 
bearers of this impotent man, that therefore the pa- 
tient himself had no part in that virtuous disposition 
which inclined our Saviour to compassionate him; and 
thence they infer how far a man may be benefited by 
the faith and intercessions of others in bis behalf. 
But it is a mistake to think that the words their faith 
exclude that of the sick person: For had he not been 
persuaded that Christ was able to cure him, he would 
never have suffered himself to be presented to him, 
in a method so troublesome to his weak condition. 
We read indeed of no petition that be made to our 
Lord, but the violence of his distemper might possi- 
bly have deprived him of the use of speech; or if it 
had not, the very spectacle of a body so debilitated, 
the manner of the action, and the fatigue which he 
must have undergone in it, all spake for him, and car- 
ried a more moving eloquence than it was possible 
for any tongue to utter. Stanhope on the Epistles 
and Gospels, vol. iii. 

2 The Jews were of this persuasion;—That every 
disease of the body (those especialiy which were of 
a grievous nature) were sent upon men for the pu- 
nishment of their sins; and though they might carry 
this maxim too far, John ix. 3. yet sure it is, that the 
Scriptures represent most of the calamities of life as 
‘the natural effecr of mens iniquities. And therefore 
some have obseryed, that as the word sins is frequent- 
ly put for the punishment of sins, our Saviour’s for- 
giving the man’s sins was no more than a declaration 
of his intention to cure his distemper: Whereas it is 
plain that our Saviour speaks of them as two distinct 
‘things, when he puts the question to the company, 
ied Whether is easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven 


thee? or to say, Take up thy bed and walk ?’? Mat. 
ix. 5, Whitby’s Annotations, [It is strange that our 
author should have attributed to Whitby the doctrine 
which he seems here desirous to establish. That our 
Blessed Lord could, even on earth, forgive the future 
punishment of sin, no Christian will call in question ; 
but Dr Whitby has proved, with the force of demon- 
stration, that our Lord’s intention here extended no 
farther than to remove from the paralytic what the 
Jews in general, and probably the man himself, be- 
lieved to be the temporal consequences of his sin. 
When he said “ thy sins be forgiven thee,” he meant 
to be understood as removing the cause of the dis- 
ease, which implied in it a removal of the effect.] 
+3 This word, in heathen writers, signifies no more 
than slander, or calumny, or opprobrious language of 
any kind, such as tends to impair a man’s good name; 
but in the sacred style it means unworthy and inju- 
rious talk concerning God’s nature or attributes ; as 
when we ascribe unto him such qualities as belong not 
to him, or rob him of those that do ; ascribe to him 
the infirmities of man; or to man the perfections of 


God. This is the nature of the sin; and the punish- 


ment of it, under the law, was stoning without the 
gates of the city, Lev. xxiv. 15, 16. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary. 

+* Grotius, and those that follow him, are of opi- 
nion, that the Levi mentioned Luke y. 27. is not the 
same with Matthew in Matth. ix. 9. because Mat- 
thew never calls himself Levi, nor does Mark.or Luke 
ever call Levi Matthew. But the answer to this has 
long since been given ‘by St Jerom, in Matth. ix. 9. 
i that the other two evangelists (as their charity 
and good nature became them) endeavour to cover 
the infamy of their brother’s former way of life, and 
therefore never call him the publican, * lest they 
should seem to reproach him with the remembrance 
of his former conversation,” but speak of him under 
his other name; though he, out of his great humility, 


in the Gospel written by himself, does not only take 
‘tthe more commonly known name of Matthew, but 


adds that odious title likewise of Matthew the publi- 
can. Since then the custom of-having more names 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
A.M, 4034, rich publican, sitting in his office, he asked him to be one of his disciples, who immediately 
Ke. or 6'°. + forsook his gainful employment, and afterwards became both an apostle and evange- 
30, &. list. Within a few days after his conversion, Matthew invited our Saviour and his 
_Vulg: £x 28- disciples, and among others some of the profession which he had forsook, to a feast. 
The Scribes and Pharisees (who accounted all in a manner sinners besides themselves, 
but more especially these * publicans) began to expostulate with these disciples how it 
came to pass that their master, who set himself up for a preacher of righteousness, and 
a reformer of others, came to be so intimate with these lewd and lost wretches, as to 
sit and eat with them at the same table: but when our Saviour undertook the argu- 
ment, he gave so fair an account of the reasons for his conversing with these people, as 
made the very objection {2 become his apology. But all this would not content the 
Pharisees, and therefore joining with some of John’s disciples that were then present, 
they came and demanded of him, why it was that his disciples observed no fasts, when 
{ they and John’s disciples were known to keep many ? To which he replied, “ That it 


than one is known to have prevailed among the Jews; 
and as St Mark calls him Levi, the son of Alpheus, 
so Matthew, in all church history, is said to be the 
son of one of the same name; and since the history 
of the person, called Levi in Mark and Luke, agrees 
so exactly with what is said of him, who in the other 
evangelist is called Matthew, that there is not one 


circumstantial difference to be perceived, we cannot 


but conclude that this Matthew and Levi were one 
and the same person. Whitby’s Annotations, and 
Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 

+ The old enemies of our religion, Julian and 
Porphyry, accused Matthew of folly and inconsider. 
ateness in following a man whom he knew nothing of. 
But St Jerom’s reply is,—That he could not want a 
sufficient knowledge both of our Saviour’s doctrine 

~and miraeles before his call. The publicans, we find, 
were great frequenters of the synagogues, and other 
places where our Saviour taught, and of all others 
expressed the greatest eagerness to be instructed by 
him ; and therefore, if Matthew was of the same (is- 
position, he could not want opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with our Saviour’s preaching, and of the 
wonderful works which he did every where, but more 
especially at Capernaum. It is very probable therefore, 
that Matthew, upon such conviction, was inclinable 
to become one of our Saviour’s disciples even before 
he asked him: but if he was not, the lustre and ma- 
jesty of the divinity hid under the manhood, but 
shining conspicuously in the face of Jesus Christ, was 
enough to attract every one that he cast his eyes up- 
on ; at least that powerful impulse which he, to whom 
all hearts are open, knew how to inject into Matthew’s 
breast, could not fail to do it: and from this superna- 
tural movement doubtless it chiefly was, that so readi-. 
ly, and without the least hesitation, he left alland 
followed Christ. Calmet’s Commentary. 

* Nor was it only among the Jews, but among the 
Heathens likewise, that the name of a publican was 
infamous. For according to their writers, they were 
accounted no better than’ thieves and cheats: Free 
violence, and unpunished rapine, and shameless co- 
vetousness, were their public profession. Medyres reaa= 
vets melvees tholy demaryts, was the saying of the poet ; and 
it is said of Theocritus, that being asked, which was 


the cruellest among the beasts? His reply was, that, 
«¢ of those in the mountains, the bear and the lion, 
but of those in the city, the publicans and sycophants. 
Whitby’s and Hammond’s Annotations. 

+? The arguments which our Saviouruses to the Pha- 
risees for his keeping company with publicans and sin- 
ners are these three: Ist, ‘* They that are whole need 
not aphysician, but they that are seek,” Matth. ix. 12. 
by which he intimates to them, that in conversing 
with such sort of persons, he was about the discharge 
of his proper business; and that as a physician’s pro- 
fession did sometimes call him among patients that 
had the most virulent distempers ; so he, whose office 
it was to heal souls, ovght not to refuse his assistance 
to those whose circumstances most of all wanted his 
help and advice. 2d, God’s saying in the prophet 
Hosea, chap. vi. 6. ‘* that he would have mercy,” 
meaning thereby all the kind offices, whereby we 
promote our neighbour’s advantage, “ rather than sa-. 
crifice,” i. e. the rites and ordinances of the ceremo- 
nial law ; whereby he taught them, that though these 
latter might, in their due place or season, be accep- 
table to God, yet charity to the souls of men (which 
was the highest act of mercy, and that wherein he was 
then employing himself) was much more esteemed 
by him. 3d, That “ he came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance,” or that the great design of 
his appearance in the world was, to change the corrupt 
manners and dispositions of men; a change which the , 
righteous, standing less in need of it, should no more 
grudge the opportunities of to sinners, than the 
healthful ought to think themselves disparaged when 
the physician forbears the visits to them which he 
makes to the sick. Some commentators however 
have observed in this last argument a severe irony, 
and thus they expound it; * I am not come to cure 
those that think themselves well, nor to save those 
that accuunt themselves righteous, as you Pharisees 
seem to do; but I am come to cure those who find 
themselves sick, and are sensible of the burden of 
their manifold iniquities, as these publicans seem to 
be.” Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 
and Calmei’s Commentary. 

} Besides the public fasts appointed by the church» 
the Pharisees in general did fast two days every week, 
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was not the proper season for the } friends of the bridegroom to fast and afflict themselves, From the be- 
while they had the bridegroom’s company, but when they were deprived of it ; and that £i"ing of the 
it would be as imprudent and preposterous a thing to impose rigorous austerities upon Manh, 
his disciples, (who were but novices in religion, and inured to another way of life) « as Mark it. 23. 
it would be to sew a piece of new cloth upon a rotten garment, which upon any stress ee 
would make the rent worse, or to put new wine +? into old leathern bottles ; which up- 

on the least fermentation would both burst the bottles and destroy the liquor ;’ for see 

the prevalence of custom, and how difficult it is to change an inveterate habit, for as 

much as (@) none having drank old wine desireth new ; for he saith the old is better,” 


CHAP, I. 39 


THE OBJECTION. 


Z 


« Men that take matters upon content, and read histories without ever examining 
into them, may perhaps imagine that the evangelists have given us a fair and rational 
account of our Saviour’s doctrine and miracles, without incurring any of the absurdi- 
ties or inconsistences that are so manifest in other writers; but, if we take a nearer 
imspection of the books that have descended to us under their names, we shall find 
them relating such incredible stories, so frequently mistaken in matters of fact, so ge- 
nerally misapplying passages in the prophets, so inconsistent with themselves, and so 
contradictory to one another, that some of the objections which Jewish or heathen in- 


fidels have advanced against them, have not been thought groundless or insignificant. 


and those of more strictness than ordinary, four. The 
disciples of John too, who was himself a man of such 
abstinence, that our Saviour says of him, he “ came 
(comparatively) neither eating nor drinking, Matth. 
xi. 18. did no doubt, in a great measure, follow the 
example of their master ; and now that he was con- 
fined in prison, might very probably double their fasts 
and their prayers to God for his deliverance. And 
if they and the Pharisees’ were able to do this, why 
should the disciples of Christ be deemed insufficient ? 
Now, to this itmay be answered, that among the Jews 
there were not only the sects of the Essenes and 
Pharisees, who led an austere life, but also schools of 
the prophets, many of whom were Nazarites, and 
consecrated to the service of God; and that besides 
these, the Jews had likewise academical and private 
schools, from whence might come disciples to John, 
and the Pharisees already trained up to fasting and 
penance, and other severe duties of religion, But 
now it is certain that the disciples of.our Lord were 
chosen from their fishing trade, and so came to him 
wholly unacquainted with, and unfitted for these au- 
sterities, which to impose upon them now was not ne- 
eessary, because his continuance among them was not 
to be long, and after his departure they would have 
occasion more than enough to exercise these, and 
many more painful duties, in the propagation of the 
gospel, and the persecutions which should attend it. 
Whitby’s Annotations. 


+ The Baptist, in his discourse to his disciples, 
had compared our Saviour to a bridegroom, and him- 
self to his friend or chief guest, John iii. 29.; and 
therefore, as our Saviour designedly makes use of the 
same allusion, his argument runs thus,—*« [ am the 
bridegroom, and my*church is my bride; as long as 
I am here, lasts the marriage-feast, and my disciples 
are the children or friends of the bridegroom, and so 
are not to mourn, but to rejoice with me while this 
time lasts: but at my death and departure, this bride- 


‘groom shal! be taken from them, and then it will be — 


time for them to fast and mourn.” 
tations. 

+? The bottles which were in use in the east, and 
at this time are very common in other countries, were 
not made of glass as ours are, but were certain bags 
made of goats skins, being well pitched and sewed 
together. They are very good vessels to preserve 
wine, oil, or anyother liquor in; and in this respect, _ 
moré especially very convenient to carry from place to 
place, because, fall they never so often, they will not 
break unless they be very old or decayed. In which 
sense, our Saviour compares his disciples, before the. 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon them, ta old bottles, 
because they were not capable either of comprehends 
ing or practising all that perfection which he came 
into the world to teach mankind. Calmet’s Coma 
mentary. “ie Pmt 

(a) Luke v. 39. : 


Whitby’s Anno- 
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a —— For what a lamentable thing is it , that the two evangelists, Matthew (a) and Luke, 
‘ann. Dom. (0); in deducing our Saviour’s lineage, should almost in every article disagree and 
20, &e. thwart one another; or, (were it possible to reconcile them) that they should both make 
ae ae, Heir pedigrees terminate in Joseph, who was no more than the reputed father of Jesus 
— aaa $ 9 
and not in Jesus himself, as born of the Virgin Mary, from whom alone he had his bu- 

man nature, and whose venealogy in this case was only to be regarded ? What a plain 
contradiction is it that St Matthew (c) should introduce our Lord as affirming to his 

disciples that Elias was already come in the person of John the Baptist ; and St John 

(¢) put it in the mouth of the Baptist to assert the very contrary, which he certainly 

would not have done had he been the person predicted by the (e) prophet ? And what 

asad mistake in point of chronology, that St Luke should make the taxation, appointed 

by Augustus, which happened before our Saviour’s birth, fall out when Cyreneus was 

governor of Syria, though (according to the account of all other historians) he did not 

succeed Quintilius Varus in that government, ( f) till about twelve years after. 

Isaiah makes mention indeed of a virgin’s (g) conceiving and bearing a son, which St 
Matthew (A) has applied to the conception and birth of our Blessed Saviour ; but as the 
word Alma, used by the prophet, does not necessarily denote a virgin, but sometimes a 
young woman, that has had knowledge of man; there is reason to believe, that it should 
bear this signification when referred to the mother of Jesus, because it is difficult to ima- 
gine how a woman should conceive and bear a son, and still preserve her virginity. 
And indeed, if this be not the proper acceptation of the word, we can hardly assign any 
reason why our Saviour should make choice of. a woman to be his mother, who was be- 
trothed and married to a man, rather than a pure virgin who had no such engagements 
upon her 2 ; . 

_ Whoever looks into the writings of the prophets, must observe, that all along down 
from the time of David, the Messiah is foretold under the character of a very powerful 
prince, who was to reign ‘ over the house of Jacob for ever ;’ and therefore it is absurd 
to put the Son of Mary (who was born meanly, lived poorly, and died ignominiously) 
upon the world for that person who is represented as one of the most glorious Kings that 
ever was, or ever shall be, in the universe. It is absurd to tell us, that the * fulness of 
the Godhead dwelt in him bodily,’ and yet to relate the story (2) of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon him; unless we can suppose that this accession of the third person in 
the Trinity could enable him to do more than the Divinity which always resided in 
him : but much more absurd is it, upon the like supposition, to talk of (&) his being 
tempted by the devil, when the devil, if he knew him, would not have dared to do it ; 
and if he did not, the Divinity wherewith he was armed must have made him impregna- 

F ble to all his assaults; so that the only end of this transaction must have been to shew,, 
that God was able to sustain and overcome the temptations of the devil. 

Miracles are generally supposed: to be the manifestation of this Divinity residing in 
our Saviour, and the curing of demoniacs is always accounted one of the greatest of this 
kind; but as it is difficult to assign any reason why demons at this time were more nu- 
merous in Judea than in any country we ever read of; we have reason to think, that 
the persons represented in the New Testament as demoniacs, were only such as were 
afflicted with strange diseases, fits of the mother, convulsions, falling-sickness, and the 
like; which the sacred penmen (according to the idiom of the Hebrew language) ex- 
press in this awful manner. . 

‘Yhe first miracle that our Saviour did, was his turning water into wine at a marriage= 
feast. But how he who is all along represented as a very grave and sedate person, should 

(a) Luke i. 1. (6) Chap. iii. (c) Chap. xvii. 11, 12. (d) Chap. i. 21, 
(e) Mal. iv. 5, 6. (f) Josephus’s Antiq. lib. xviii. c, 1. and Prideaux’s Connection, part ii. lib. ix. 
(g) Chap. vii. 14, (A) Chap. i. 22, 23. (2) Matth. iil, 16, («) Chap. iv. 3. 
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vouchsafe his presence at a wedding, which is usually a scene of levities and CXCESS ; 
how he came to give his mother so rough and undutiful an answer, that interpreters 
have been at some trouble to put a tolerable construction upon it; and, above all, how 
he came to supply the company, which had already drunk enough, with such a large 
quantity of wine as almost denotes him an encourager of intemperance,—are points 
that the evangelists have left to the perverse conjectures of unbelievers. 

The completion of prophecies, in the person and actions of our Blessed Lord, is cer- 
tainly (a) a strong evidence of his being the Messiah; but in the application which the 
evangelists make of several of these, their scope is commonly so perverted, their words 
so corrupted, and their sense so wrested from its plain and obvious meaning; such 
shreds and loose sentences are culled out for this purpose, as have no manner of relation 
to the Messiah, but such as had received their completion in some other person many 
ages before; and upon every pinch, such figurative and mystical. interpretations, as 
quite expound away the true importance of the prophecies, are fled to for shelter, that 
all that the Gospel writers seem to have done upon this head, is only to impose upon 
the world by a parcel of citations, and applications of prophecies, which, upon exami- 
nation, will be found nothing to the purpose. e 
- (6) St Matthew, for instance (to name one evangelist for all), having given an account 
of the conception of the Virgin Mary, and the birth of Jesus, informs us, (c) ‘That all 
this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, Be- 
hold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Immanuel! But the words, as they stand in Isaiah, (d) relate to a young woman 
in the days of Ahaz, as appears by their context, and cannot, in any tolerable construc- 
tion, have relation to the birth of our Saviour, whose name was not Immanuel, but 
Jesus. . : 

The same evangelist informs us, that Jesus was carried into Egypt, from whence he 
returned after the death of Herod, (e) ‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, ouT oF EGYPT HAVE I CALLED My son,” which words are no 
where to be found but in the prophet (f) Hosea; and'yet, (g) according to their plain 
and obvious sense, they are no prophecy, but relate to a past action, viz. the conducting 
the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt. 

Again, the same evangelist, (2) having given us the account of the slaughter of the 
children in Bethlehem, and in the coasts thereof, immediately subjoins, that ‘then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremiah (2) the prophet, saying, in Rama was there 
a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning; Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be comforted, because they are not; whereas it is plain from 
the context, that this lamentation, in its primary sense, does not relate to the massacre 
of the children in Bethlehem, but to the ten tribes being carried away into captivity, 
and cannot, without manifest violence, be applied to the other. | ; 

Once more, the same evangelist, having given us a short account of the return and 
settlement of our Lord’s parents in the city of Nazareth, acquaints us farther, that the 
reason of their doing so was, (/) ‘ that it might be fulfilled which is spoken by the pro- 
phet, 1H SHALL BE CALLED A NAZARENE, which is directly forging a quotation upon us, 
because there is no one of the prophets that eyer said or wrote any such thing. | They 
no where tell us, that the Messiah was to dwell at Nazareth, nor can his dwelling at 
Nazareth, supposing they did, be any ground for his being called a Nazarene. 

The place foretold by the prophet for his birth and habitation was Bethlehem, and 
thither the wise men were directed to repair; but now, what sort of persons these wise 


2 , 


- (2) 2 Pet. i. 19. (6) Collins’s Grounds and Reasons. (c) Matth. i. 22, 23, 
-(@) Chap. vii. 14. (e) Matth. ii. 15, (f) Chap. xi. 1. (g) Collins’s Grounds 
and Reasons. (h) Matth, ii. 17. (i) Chap. xxxi. 15. (4) Matth, it, 23." 
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“a. M. 4034, men were, and from what part of the world they came, what kind of star that was 
sees which conducted them, and how they could know that it portended the ‘birth of the 

30, &. King of the Jews; how the justice and mercy of God can be assoiled in suffering so 
Vulg. £r. 28 many harmless babes to be massacred at Bethlehem upon the account of Christ ; or how 
Christ’s conduct may be accounted for, in discovering himself so freely to the Samari- 
tan woman, when he had all along given such strict charge to his apostles to conceal 
what they knew of his being the Messiah and Son of God ;—these, and some other points 
in this period, the evangelists have given us no manner of satisfaction in, and have 
therefore left us at large, either to form conjectures of our own, or to call in question 


the truth of their narrations.” , 


ANSWER. Tuat the evangelists were persons of too much probity to deal in lies, and “ cun- 

ningly devised fables,” is evident from their writings, wherein we find, not only the 
strictest probibitions against guile and dissimulation, both in words and deeds, but such 
evident tokens of their “ simplicity and godly sincerity,” as shew that they would not 
be prevailed upon to conceal truth, even though it might tend to their lasting disho- 
nour. For, let any one tell me, how they can be supposed capable of forging any thing 
for the advancement of their cause, (a@) who have not been wanting to record the ob- 
scurity of their master’s birth and life, the poverty and reproaches he endured in his 
ministry. the ignominy of his passion and death, and the terrors and agonies of his mind 
upon the approach of them; nay, who have not dissembled their own faults and fail- 
ings, their mean extraction and employments, their ignorance and mistakes, their cow- 
ardly desertion of their Lord, and many unsuccessful attempts to convert others by 
their preaching. Men, that were thus frank and open in their proceedings, could never 
designedly palm any falsehoods upon the world; and if they were mistaken in some 
passages, it must be esteemed their misfortune, not their crime. 
They were indeed illiterate men all, except St Luke, and brought up in mean em- 
ployments; so. very mean, that we cannot suppose them,capable of writing a regular 
history of any kind, had they not been directed in it by the Spirit of truth; * but then 
to frame such: an.excellent system of morality as is contained in the Gospels; to give 
such an extraordinary account of the satisfaction for sin, and of the nature and office 
of a Mediator ; to feign the life and actions of a Messiah, which should agree so exact- 
ly with the predictions of the prophets, and the types and prefigurations of the Mosaic 
law; this they were no more able to do, without the assistance of the same Divine 
spirit, than:they were to create a world: And yet, notwithstanding the great variety 
and difficulty of this Providence, it is wonderful to observe how all the four evangelists, 
who wrote at different times and in distant places, agree, not only in the main topics, 
but. sometimes in the most minute circumstances, (6) insomuch, that whenever they 
seem to disagree, (which chiefly arises from their not confining themselves to the same 
words or the same order of time) it looks as if the Spirit of God designed on purpose 
that it should be so, not only that they might be distinct witnesses of the same things, 
but that all succeeding ages of the Christian world might see with their eyes, that 
they had neither transcribed. from one another, nor combined together like crafty 
knaves. ) ; 

(c) The truth is, though the evangelists no where contradict themselves or one another, 
yet they were not so solicitous to prevent their being suspected of doing so by injudicious 
and rash men, as they would have been, had they recorded any thing but truth ; because it 

is suitable to the simplicity of truth, not to be over nice and curious about every punc- 


(a) Stanhope’s Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures. * [This is probably true. To write a regular his- 
tory is no. easy task; but St Matthew cannot have been utterly illiterate, as we find him at the receipt of 
custom. ] (5) Grew’s Cosmolog. sac, pag. 304. (c) Jenkins’s Reasonabless of the 
Christian Religion, vol, ui, c. 8. . 
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tilio, and smaller circumstance, (as the manner of falsehood is) but to speak fully and in- From the be- 
telligibly, and then leave it to men whether they will believe or not. Instead of criti- emer 
cising therefore upon some difficult parts of the evangelical writers, we ought to con- Matth, ix, 
sider their whole design, method, and contrivance ; and if in these we find them rational pee se 
and uniform, the common candour of mankind will hinder us from thinking them ca- ———— 
pable of any gross mistakes or inconsistences, and where we perceive the appearance 
of any such, put us upon the charitable office of adjusting and reconciling them. 

There is indeed a great and uncommon difference between St Matthew and St Luke 
in their genealogies of our Saviour; but to accommodate this, we may observe, Ist, 
That these two evangelists were men of different nations, and in that respect had dif- 
ferent designs. For (a) St Matthew was by birth a Jew, wrote his Gospel for the benefit 
of the Jewish converts, and wrote it very probably in their language: And, as he adhered 
to the received custom of the Jews in this matter of genealogy, he began his deduction 
no higher than Abraham, the father of the Hebrews: But St Luke was a Gentile, and 
may truly be called the evangelist as St Paul was the apostle of the Gentiles; and 
therefore when he comes to relate the pedigree of Jesus, he takes a different method, 
and carries it up as far as Adam, the father of all mankind. ; 

2d, We may observe likewise, that St Matthew (6) intends only to set down our 
Lord’s + political or royal pedigree, by which he had a right to the crown of the Jews; 
but St Luke shows his natural descent through the several successions of those from 
whom he took flesh and blood: And to this purpose we find St Matthew (as we said 
just now) beginning his reckoning only from Abraham, (c) to whom the first promise 
of the kingdom was made; whereas St Luke runs his line up to Adam, the first head 
and fountain of human nature ; which plainly shows, that the one deduced only his title 
to the crown, and the other the natural descent of his humanity. 

3d, We may observe farther, that as David had several sons by former wives, so by 
Bathsheba likewise he had three besides Solomon, whereof the eldest, next to him, was 
Nathan, and that Christ descended naturally from David, not by Solomon, but by Na- 
than: For though it be frequently said in Scripture that the Messiah should spring 
from David, it is never said that he should descend from Solomon; for which reason 
St Luke only deduces Nathan’s line, which came into the possession of the throne (upon 
Jeconiah’s captivity and want of issue) in the person of Salathiel. 

4th, We may observe again, that the crown of Judah being now come into the line’ 
of Nathan in the person of Salathiel, and after him in the great and renowned Zoro- 
babel ; forasmuch as the two evangelists agree from Jeconiah to Zorobabel, and after 
him, divide (each ascribing to him a different successor, viz. the former Abiud, and the 
latter Rhesa) we may rationally suppose that these two were the sons of Zorobabel, 
and that from Abiud, the elder bother, lineally descended Joseph, according to the com- 
putation of St Matthew, and from Rhesa, the younger brother, descended Mary, of 
whom Jesus was born, according to the description of St Luke. “het As 

5th, Once more we may observe, that it was a custom of the Jews not to reckon the 
woman by name in her pedigree, but to reckon the husband in right of his wife; for 
which reason we are not to think it strange that we find Joseph twice reckoned, first 
in his own right by. St Matthew, and then in his wife Mary’s right by St Luke; for it 

(a) Bishop Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messiah, — wise (there remaining no more of the line of Solomon) 
part li. c. 14. (6) South’s Sermons, vol. il, Salathiel being next of kin, was declared king of the 

+ That St Matthew uses the word begat only in a Jews; which Salathiel upon that account is said by 
political sense, is clear from hence :—That he applies St Matthew, chap. i. 12. to have been begotten by 
it to him who had no child, even to Jeconiah, of Jeconiah, not because he was naturally his son, but 
- whom it is expressly said, Jer. xxii. 30. that God only legally or politically so, as succeeding in the 
ss wrote him childless ;” whereupon, being deposed by kingdom during Jeconiah’s captivity. South’s Sers 
the king of Babylon, Zedekiah his uncle was made mons, vol. iil. bs ; 
king, and afterwards, upon the removal of him like- (c) Gen. xviii: 8. 
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A. M. 4084, is certain, that Mary was properly the daughter of Eli, and that Joseph, who in the ac- 

Re. or BS) Count 5 im, i d, not as his natural but as his son-in-law, instead 

“c- or 8° count succeeds him, is so reckoned, not as his natural son, but as his son-in-law, instea 
of his wife Mary, as the manner of the Jews was: And accordingly it is remarked by 
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30, &e. 
Vulg- r. 28. some learned men, that St Luke (a) does not say of Joseph that he was the son of Eli, 
but only 700 Ha}, he was of Hii, i. e. related to him, and belonging to his family as his 

son-in-law. Fit however it was that the genealogy of Jesus should be deduced from | 
Joseph, because it was so generally received by the Jews, that Jesus (6) was the son of 
the carpenter, (c) the son of Joseph; so that if Joseph had not been acknowledged to 
have been of the tribe of Judah, and of the family of David, (d) since, according to the 
received rule of the Jews, that “ the family of the mother is not called a family,” they 
would not have failed to have objected this as a just prejudice against all our Lord’s 
pretences of being the Messiah. 

The sum of these observations, in short, is this,—(e) That the royal line of David by 
Solomon being extinct in Jeconiah, the crown and kingdom passed into the next younger 
line of Nathan (another son of David), in Salathiel and Zorobabel; which Zorobabel 
having two sons, Abiud and Rhesa, the royal dignity descended, of right, upon the line 
of Abiud, of which Joseph was the last; and he marrying the Virgin Mary, who sprung 
from the line of Rhesa, the younger son of Zorobabel, and (as some imagine) having no 
issue himself, his right passed into the line of Mary, being next of kin, and by that 
means upon Jesus her Son; so that he was both naturally the Son of David, and also 
legally the king of the Jews, the latter of which is accounted to us by St Matthew, as 
the former is by St Luke. 

This seems to be a pretty clear deduction of our Saviour’s pedigree, and is capable of 
giving a fair solution to a great many of those objections which arise from the differ- 
ent names, or the unequal numbers in the names, or the unequal distances from each 
other, which are discernible in the two genealogies. But perhaps interpreters might 
save themselves the trouble of giving a reason for several difficulties occurring therein, 
by saying, that St Matthew (/') (concerning whom the main dispute is) recites his ac- 
count as he found it in the authentic copies of the Jews, who doubtless in every family 
had preserved some known and approved genealogy of their descent from Abraham, the 
father of their nation, in whom they so much gloried, and from whose loins they ex- 


pected the promised Messiah *. 


(a) Chap.. iii. 24. 

(c) John vi, 42. 

(e) South’s Sermons. 

(/) Bishop Kidder’s Demonstration, part. ii. c. 14. 

* (All this is very well, on the supposition that both 
the evangelists give the genealogy of Joseph—the re- 
puted father of Jesus; but I have not a doubt but 
that this is a mistake, and such a mistake as has been 
the source of all the objections that have been urged 
against this part of the Gospel-history. 

«¢ There are, says Qr Hales, two distinct geneolo- 
gies given in the introductions of S¢ Matthew’s and 
St Luke’s gospels; the former principally designed 
for the Jews, traces Christ’s pedigree as the promi- 
sed seed, down from Abraham to David, and from 
him through Solomon’s line, to Jacob the father of 
Joseph, who was the reputed or legal father of Christ, 
(St Matt. i.1—16.) The latter designed for the 
Gentiles also, traces it upwards from Heli the father 
of Mary, to David, through his son Nathan’s line, 
and from David to Abraham, concurring with the 
former, and from Abraham up to Adam, who was the 
immediate ‘ son of God.’ (St Luke ili, 23—38.) 


(6) Matth, xiii. 55. 
(d) Whitby’s Annotations. 


That Luke gives the pedigree of Mary, the real mo- 
therof Christ, may be collected from the following rea- 
sons:—1. The angel Gabriel, at the annunciation, told 
the virgin, that * God would give her Divine Son the 
throne of his father David, (St Luke i. 32.); and this 
was necessary to be proved by her genealogy afterwards. 
2. Mary is called by the Jews »yna, ‘ the daughter of 
El? (Lightfoot on Luke iii, 23.); and by the early 
Christian writers, the daughter of Joakim and Anna. 
But Joakim and Eliakim (as being derived from the 
names of God mm and )x Jahoh and /£1) are some- 
times interchanged, as in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4. Eli 
therefore, or Heli, is the abridgment of Eliakim ; nor 
is it of any consequenee that the Rabbins call him 
‘oy, instead of 4x, the aspirates aleph and ain being 
frequently interchanged, 3, A similar case in point 
occurs elsewhere in the genealogy. After the Baby- 
lonish captivity, the two lines of Solomon and Na- 
than—the sons of David—unite in the generations ot 
Salathiel and Zorobabel, and thence diverge again in 
the sons of the latter, Abiud and Resa. Hence, as 
Salathiel in St Matthew was the son of Jechoniah or 
Jehoiachin, who was carried away into captivity by 
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That even in our Saviour’s time, the Jews (a) had genealogical tables, wherein they 
kept an account of their families and tribes, is evident from what Josephus says, viz. 
(b) * That he gave the succession of his family, as he found it written in the public 
books ;” nor need we question, but that the like or greater care was employed to pre- 
serve the stems of the royal family of David. Since then the Jews, who lived in the 
time when the Gospels were published (though exactly curious in things of this nature, 
and withal maliciously bent against Christ and Christianity), never once endeavoured 
to invalidate the account which these evangelists give us; this seems to be a sufficient 
proof, that these genealogies, when first they came abroad, were neither thought erro- 
neous nor inconsistent, but agreeable to the public records then in use; and if any diffi- 
culties now arise in them, they are not to be attributed to any real and intrinsic cause, 
but accidentally to the ignorance of interpreters for want of proper helps, at this dis- 
tance of time, whereby to explain them. 

It may seem a little incongruous perhaps, that the Baptist should deny what our Sa- 
viour confirms concerning him, viz. that he was the Elias who was to be sent before to 
make preparations for his coming; but in this there will be no manner of contradiction, 
if it does but appear that the affirmation of the one, and the negation of the other, pro- 
ceed upon ‘different considerations. Now the state of the matter is this,—The Jews at 
this time were in full expectation of the Messiah; but then it was an universal belief 
' among them, that Elias should appear before him, and that this appearance should be a 
certain token of his coming. This belief they founded upon the prophecy of Malachi, 
** Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord.” But then they imagined, either that the body of Elijah was pre- 
served in paradise, and should again appear upon earth at. this season appointed for it, 
or that his body being dissolved, God would infuse the spirit of Elijah into a new one 
created for that purpose. When therefore the great council at Jerusalem sent to en- 
quire of the Baptist whether he was either the Christ or Elias, now returned from hea- 
ven (as they imagined he was to do upon Christ’s appearance), to this their sense of the 
question he replies, in express terms, That he was neither the one nor the other. But 
this does not at all interfere with our Lord’s affirming, that he was the person foretold 
under the name and character of Elias, in the true signification of Malachi’s prophecy. 
He was not indeed the very Elias who lived in king Ahab’s time, of whose second co- 
ming into the world the Sanhedrim now enquired, according to their misconstruction 
of that prophecy; but according to the true construction thereof, he was the person 
who came in the spirit and power of Elias, of whom Elias was a type, and whose tem- 
‘per and manner of life Elias much resembled. te 

How usual a thing it is for persons, who resemble others in qualities, offices, or, ac- 
tions, to be described by the names * of those whom they resemble, no one can be ig- 
norant, who is the least acquainted either with the phrase of Scripture or with the 
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can hardly be rejected, except by those who are de- 
termined, that ‘seeing they will not see, and hearing 
they will not understand.” ] 


Nebuchadnezzar, so, in St Luke, Salathiel must have: 
been the grandson of Nev, by his mother’s side. 4. 
The evangelist has himself critically distinguished the 


read from the legal genealogy, by a parenthetical re- 
mark: InootsL-av (as tvoperCero) buds IaoiD [arr’ dyras | 
judg tou ‘Has.  ¢ Jesus being (as was reputed) the son 
of Joseph, [but in reality] the son or grandson of 
Heli,’ by the mother’s side ; for so should the ellipsis 
involved in the parenthesis be supplied.” Analysis 
of Ancient Chronology, vol. 2. p. 699. : This interpre- 
tation of the genealogy in St Luke’s Gospel, if it be 
admitted, removes at once every difficulty ; and it is 
so natural and consistent with itself, that, I think, it 


(a) Whitby’s Annotations on Matth, i. 2, 
(6) Chap. iv. 5. 
* Thus the poet ealls Turnus another Achilles: 
Alius latio jam partus Achilles, 
Natus et ipse Dea. 
And elsewhere he uses the same liberty of speech : 
Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera, quse vehat argo, 
Delectos heroas; erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum in Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. 
Virgil, Ain. vi. et Eclog. iv. 
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common forms of speech. Thus the Messias is promised by the name of David (a), be- 
cause he was to be aking; Zadock the high priest and his sons are recorded by the 

name of Aaron and his sons, by reason of their office; and among us it is no uncommon 

thing to call the rich man a Creesus ; the wise man a Solomon; the warrior a Ceesar, 

an Alexander, or the like. And where then, I pray, can be the misapplication in our 

Saviour’s calling the Baptist by the name of Elias, when, in the severity of his life, his 

zeal for God’s glory, his suffering persecution, his bold rebuking of vice, his reproofs of - 
Herod, and the hatred of his incestuous queen, answerable to the prophet’s chidings of 
Ahab, and the malice of Jezebel, he so nearly resembled the Tishbite? (6) He was 

not indeed the real Tishbite, but by the answer which he returns to these delegates 

from the Sanhedrim, (c) “Iam the voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight 

the way of the Lord,” &c. he plainly intimates that he was the very messenger pro- 

mised in Malachi, and came to discharge the office assigned to him in that prophet. 

So far is John’s answer from contradicting what our Lord asserts of him, that it is in- 

deed a confirmation of it. 

The better to understand the nature of that taxation which St Luke (d) refers us 
to, we must observe, that every fifth year it was a customary thing to take an account 
of the citizens of Rome; for which purpose there were proper officers appointed who 
were called censors ; (e) that their business was to make a registration of all the Ro- 
man citizens, their wives and children, with the age, qualities, trades, offices, and estates, 
both real and personal, of them all; that Augustus Czesar was the first that extended 
this to the provinces, and three times in his reign, first, in the twenty-eighth year be- 
fore the Christian era’; secondly, in the eighth year before it; and, thirdly, in the four- 
teenth year after it, caused the like description to be made of all the provinces belong- 


- ing to the Roman empire; and that this second enrolment, which was in the eighth year 


before the vulgar Christian era, i. e. three years before that, in which Christ was born; 
was the description to which St Luke refers us. 

Now supposing the execution of Czesar’s decree in every province of the Roman em- 
pire to be committed to the governor of it; the carrying of this work through all the 
countries that made up the province of Syria, viz. through Syria, Ceelo-Syria, Phoeni- 
cia, and Judea, could not well take up less than the space of three years; for if Joab 
{f) was nine months and twenty days in taking an account only (¢) of the ten tribes 
of Israel, and in them only of such persons as were able to bear arms, we cannot think 
it unreasonable that the execution of the survey, which extended to.all manner of per- 
sons, their possessions, qualities, and other circumstances, should, in so large a province, 


- take up less than three years 


It is to be observed farther, that though the registration was made at this time, yet 
the taxes thereupon were not paid till Judea was made a Roman province, and Publius 
Sulpitius Quirinus (who in Greek is called Cyrenius) was made governor of Syria; for 
before Archelaus was deposed, the Jews paid their taxes to their princes, and their 
princes paid their tribute to the Roman emperors; but when Archelaus was deposed, 
and Judea made a Roman province, the tax was levied according to the valuation that 
was made eleven years before. 

Upon the whole therefore it appears, that in this affair there were two distinct par- 
ticular actions done at two distinct particular times, viz. first the making of the survey; 
and then the levying the tax thereupon; so that if what is said in Luke ii. l. be under- 


‘stood of the former of these, and what is said in ver. 2. only of the latter, this will re- 


(a) Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24, (6) Kidder’s Demonstration, part ii. c. 16. and Stanhope on the 
Epistles and Gospels, vol. i, (c) Mark i. $. (d) Chap. ii, 1. (e) Price 
deaux’s Connection, part ii: lib. ix. (/) 2 Sam. xxiv. 8, (g) 1 Chron. xxi: 6. 
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47 
move all difficulties, and reconcile that evangelist with Josephus; and that it is to be 
thus understood we have the opinion of many learned interpreters. 

The truth is, (a) this levy of the tax (which was settled eleven years before) in the 
time when Cyrenius was procurator of Syria, * was attended with so many commo- 
tions and seditious tumults, that the evangelist thought he could not make mention of 
its being decreed, without giving some hint of the manner of its being executed: And 
therefore he puts it in, by way of parenthesis, that (b) “ this taxing was first. made (i.e. 
first put in execution) when Cyrenius was governor of Syria *2.” 

There is a passage indeed in the prophet Isaiah which St Matthew applies to the 
birth of Jesus, yet, according to the context, it seems at first sight to have a more im- 
mediate reference to another event. But let us examine the history from whence it is 
taken. In the days of Ahaz, king of Judah, (and probably in the second or third year 
of his reign), Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, united their forces to come 
against Jerusalem: which put the king and his people in such consternation, (c) « that 
their hearts were moyed (according to the Scripture expression) as the trees of the 
wood are moved with the wind.” Hereupon Isaiah is commanded to take his little 
son Shear-jashub with him, and to go and meet Ahaz, in order to assure him that the 
design formed against him by the two confederate kings should not prosper: But find- 
ing no credence with the king, the prophet undertakes to perform whatever miracle he 
should ask, in confirmation of the truth of what he had promised him. Ahaz however 


(a) Beausobre’s Annotations. 

* The account which Josephus gives us of this mat- 
ter is this,—‘“ Cyrenius, at this time, says he, was 
sent governor by Czsar into Syria. He was a man 
of eminent fame, a Roman senator, and one that had 
passed. through all the degrees and offices of honour 
up to the dignity of a consul. Coponius, who com- 
manded the horse, went along with him as governor 
of Judea; but Judea being already annexed to Syria, 
it was Cyrenius’s province to tax and cess the Jews, 
and to make seizure of the moneys and moveables of 
Archelaus. The Jews grumbled at this way of asses- 
sing at first, but through the persuasion and authori- 
ty of the high priest Joazar, the son of Boethus, they 
were persuaded to submit and comply without any 
farther trouble, until one Judas, a Gaulanite, of the 
city of Gamala, together with one Sadducus a Phari- 
see, inveigled the people into a revolt. ‘ Taxes, they 
said, were only marks of slavery, and therefore the 
whole nation should do well to stand up for an univer- 
sal liberty ; and one lucky hit. would make them free 
and casy for ever, and advance them in their reputa- 
tion, as well as secure them in their possessions.’ 
This was enough to put the multitude in tune for any 
sort of mischief; nor is it to be expressed the havoc 
these turbulent incendiaries made in the nation, and 
what murders, robberies, and depredations, without 
distinction of friend or foe, they committed, under 
the pretence of advancing the common good of liber- 
ty and property, when nothing but pi ion and pri- 
vate interest was at the bottom.”  Anéig. lib, xviii. 
Cc. 4. 4 

(a) Luke ii, 2. : ; 

*2 [If this solution of the difficulty be not satisfac- 
tory to the reader, he may have recourse to Dr Hales’s 
Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 705, &e. That 
solution:is too long to be inserted entire in this place, 
especially as the difficulty is of very little importance ; 


and to abridge it, would do it great injustice. It 
may be proper however to- observe, that the learned 
author first gives an account of the occasion of the 
enro]ment which took place at our Lord’s birth; and 
after shewing, in historical detail, that Augustus had 
been induced to-issue a decree enjoining it, which 
reduced the kingdom of Judea to a Roman province; 
by a false representation of Herod’s conduct, proves 
completely that, on the case being fairly stated to him, 
he suspended the actual operation of the decree for 
eleven years; when Archelaus, Herod’s son, was depo- 
sed, Judea really reduced to the state of a Roman pro- 
vince, and the decree issued so long before actually. 
carried into effect. The passage in our version is 
this— “ And it came to pass in those days, (i. e. a 
little previous to our Lord’s birth) that there went a 
decree (doyz«) that all the world should be taxed or 
enrolled (and this taxing was first made when Cyre- 
nius was governor of Syria), and all went to be taxed 
—enrolled (énoyedPersas), every one in his own city.” 
In all the printed editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, the first word in the paranthetical verse is «in, 
and accordingly rendered, by our translators, ihts— 
“ this taxing ;” as if even were the feminine of odzec. 
‘* But in the most ancient manuscripts written in ca- 
pitals and without points or accents, the word is, of 
course, «irn, and may be the feminine of airs, signi- 
fying self; and if it be taken in this sense, as proba- 
bly it ought to be, the whole passage should be tran- 
slated thus:—‘ It came to pass in those days, that 
there went out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that 
all Judea (See Schleusner on the word oixovycvm): 
should be taxed (the taxing itself actually took place 
—iyivro—was made, when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.”) Why it was not made sooner, Dr Hales has. 
perspicuously and satisfactorily shewn. | 
(c) Isaiah vii, 2, ‘ 
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A. M. 4034, still refusing, out of a specious pretence of not being willing to tempt God, the prophet 
Xe or 348 turns from him, and addressing himself to the nobles of the royal blood, (a) “ Hear ye 
30, &e. now, O house of David, says he, the Lord himself shall give you a sign. Behold a vir- 
Mice ints a gin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” 
Now, not to insist upon the original word alma +, which (as (0) learned men have 
observed) signifies almost always a virgin untainted by man, and which the Greek tran- 
slators before Christ (who were not interested in the controversy, and yet knew the 
signification of Hebrew words much better than any moderns can pretend to) have so 
rendered in this place; and not to insist on the tradition which prevailed among the 
Jews, not long before our Saviour’s appearing, viz. that the Messiah should come into 
the world in such an extraordinary manner, that “no man should know whence he 
was,” and (as the Talmud expresses it) “ that his birth should be like the dew of the 
Lord, as drops from the grass, expecting not the labour or action of men ;’—not to in-— 
sist on these things, I say, (though they make very much for Christ’s title to the pro- 
phecy,) (c) how can we imagine, that after so pompous an introduction, and so import- 
ant a name, the prophet should mean no more at last by a virgin’s conceiving, than 
that a young woman should be with child? What, does Isaiah offer Ahaz a miracle, 
either in the depth or in the height above ? and when he seems to tell the house of Da- 
vid, that God, of his own accord, would perform a greater work than they could ask, 
does he sink to a sign that nature produces every day? Is that to be called a wonder 
(which word implies an uncommon, surprising, and supernatural event) which happens 
constantly by the ordinary laws of generation ?, How little does such a birth answer the 
solemn apparatus which the prophet uses to raise their expectation of some great mat- 
ter ? “ Hear ye, O house of David,—behold, the Lord himself will give you a sign,” 
worthy of himself. And what is it? why, a young married woman shall be with child. 
How ridiculous must such a discovery make the prophet, and how highly must it enrage 
the audience, to hear a man at such a juncture as this begin an idle and impertinent 
tale, which seems to banter and insult their misery, rather than administer any conso- 
lation under it. 
(d) But of what use or consolation could the future birth of the Messiah be to the 
house of David at that time ? Of very great use without all doubt; for it assured them 
-of the truth of God’s promise, in that he would not suffer them to be destroyed, nor (c) 
* the sceptre to depart from Judah until the Messiah came.” It assured them of his al- 
mighty power, in that he could create a new thing in the earth, by, making a virgin 
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(a) Isaiah ver. 13. 14. speech, and to the style of the-law of Moses. But 


+ Alma comes from an Hebrew word which signi- 
fies to hide, and very fitly agrees with the custom of 
the eastern countries, who were wont to keep their 
daughters, while they were in their virginity, from all 
company and public conversation and interviews. 
Thus it is said, upon a public and extraordinary con- 
sternation, that “ the virgins who were kept in, ran, 
some to the gates, and some to the walls, and others 
looked out of the windows,”? 2 Maccab. iii. 19. But 
there is another and more proper signification, which, 
from the same word that signifies to hide or cover, 
this alma will bear, viz. as it denotes one who has not 
_ known man, or, according to the Scripture phrase, 
one whose nakedness has not been uncovered. The 
knowledge of a woman is expressed in the law of Mo- 
ses by uncovering her nakedness; and, agreeably 
hereunto, alma is a most proper word for a virgin who 
is covered, and whose nakedness was never uncover- 
ed, or revealed by the knowledge of man. This ac- 
count is perfectly agreeable to the Hebrew manner of 


\ 


this is not all; as several learned men have shewn, that 
there is a great affinity between the Hebrew and Pu- 
nic language, this makes the words of St Jerom more 
remarkable: “ Lingua punica, que de Hebreorum 
fontibus manare dicitur, proprié alma virgo appella- 
tur,” i.e. in the Punic language, which is said to be 
derived from the Hebrew, she who is properly a vir- 
gin is called alma, in Isaiah, chap, vii. especially con- 
sidering that St Matthew renders it by the word mee- 
fevos, Which signifies a virgin, properly so called, the 
very same word that the LXX. interpreters made use 
of about three hundred years before St Matthew 
wrote his gospel, and consequently long enough be- 
fore this controversy arose between Jews and Chris- 
tians. Bishop Kidder’s Messiah, part ii. chap. v. 

(6) Kidder’s Demonstration, part 2. c. 5. 

(c) Bishop Chandler's Demonstrations of Chrig- 
tianity. 

(d) Collins's Grounds and Reasons, page 43. _ 

(e) Gen, xlix. 10. 
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conceive, and thereby shew himself able to deliver them from their most potent enemies; 
and it assured them likewise of his peculiar favour, in that he had decreed the Messiah 
should descend from their family ; so that the people to whom he had vouchsafed so 
high a dignity might depend upon his protection. and under the “ shadow of his wings 
think themselves secure. (a) In short, God had promised the Messiah should spring. 
from the tribe of Judah and from the family of David, even while that tribe and that 
family continued a polity undestroyed ; and therefore, since that promise was not yet 
absolved, nor the Messiah as yet come, there was ‘no fear of the extinction of Judah 
and the house of David at that time, whatever their present distress might be; but as 
God’s promises were immutable, they had all manner of reason to believe, that the 
enemies now combined against them would, by some turn of Providence or other, be 
disappointed in their design *. 

Thus one great prophecy at least in the Old, as well as sundry promises in the New 
Testament, made it a thing necessary, that when the Son of God came to be incarnate, 
he should be born of a pure and immaculate virgin; and it is impious to dispute the 
possibility of the thing, when God Almighty was the agent of it. But why this virgin 
should be (6) married rather than a single woman, is the other question we are to re- 
solve. And in order to do this, we must observe, that by this means Mary’s genealogy, 
not only by her father’s side, (which St Luke has recorded) but by her husband’s likewise, 
(which St Matthew has done) came to be deduced; and so we have a double testimony 

- that she sprang from the seed of David, and, according to the promises of old, was the 
true mother of the Messiah ; that by this means we have the testimony of her husband 
Joseph concerning her virginity, who was not a little uneasy in his mind before he had 
satisfaction given him by the angel, and might possibly have been the first that would 
have blasted her reputation, had he not been fully convinced of her innocence and mo- 
desty ; that by this means our Lord’s birth was secured against all imputation of spuri- 
ousness, and his mother’s character protected from the persecution of opprobrious 
tongues, which she must have endured, (if not the censure of the law) and brought 
withal a perpetual scandal upon her family, had not her pregnancy, by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, been concealed under the umbrage of a common husband ; and that by 
this means our Lord was provided with a guardian in his childhood and minority, and 
his mother with a companion in her journey she was shortly to take from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, and from thence into Egypt, and both of them with a supporter, who 
by honest labour in his proper occupation might provide them with the necessaries of 
life. 

These, and several other reasons, might be assigned for our Lord’s choosing to be 
born of a virgin, that went under the notion of being married; but how came he to be 


(a) Spanheim’s Dub. Evang. part i. Dub. 27. mise of the Messiah to spring from the house of Da- 

* [ Archbishop Usher’s interpretation of this famous. vid should certainly be fulfilled, and fulfilled in the 
prophecy seems to me the most natural and satisfac- wonderful manner. that he had just mentioned. Then 
tory that I have anywhere met with. The prophecy pointing to his own son Shear-Jashub standing beside 
itself is in these words ;—‘ Hear ye now, O house of him, he informs Ahaz and the princes, that before 
David, is it a small thing for you to weary men, but that child should arrive at the years of discretion, the 
will ye weary my God also? Therefore the Lord him- land of the two confederate kings, and those kings 
self shall give you a sign (shall work a miracle); be- themselves, should be destroyed by the king of Assy- 
hold a virgin (of the house of David) shall conceive ria, The intermediate words—< Butter and honey 
and beara son, and shall call his name Immanuel. shall he eat, &c.” the learned primate considers as 
Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to information, that miraculously as the Messiah was to 
refuse the evil and choose the good.” These words, be born, heshould yet take upon him. the infirmities 
according to the learned primate, were addressed to of childhood, and be fed as children commonly were 
such of the royal family as were present, and under in those countries. Usher’s Annals ad A. M. 3262. 
apprehension of being instantly exterminated by the and Lowth’s Commentary. ae 
confederate kings. The prophet assures them that (6) Kidder’s Demonstration, part 1. lib. v. 
their apprehensions were groundless, for that the pro- Unis 
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A. M. 4034, a man of poverty and affliction, to live meanly and die ignominiously, when, had le 
&e. or 5439. i ; eRe et 
‘Ann. Dom. been the true Messiah, he must, according to the representations made of him in the 
Vinee egg, Prophets, have appeared as one of the greatest monarchs in the world? This is the 
ulg. Zr. 28. : 5 ‘ F : ‘ 

—— ee QTaNd Objection of the Jews; and therefore, to give it a proper solution, it ought to be 
considered, that the (a) Messiah, in order to accomplish the prophecies concerning him, 
was to sustain three different characters ; for he was to be a prophet and a priest as 
well as aking. The predictions, indeed, which refer to his kingly office, are more in 
number, and enlarged upon more copiously, than either of the other ; yet both the other 
are so essential to the character of the Messiah, that, had any one of these been want-. 
ing in him, the scheme of man’s redemption had been broken and imperfect: And yet 
it is certain, that these three offices require operations, not only distinct, and peculiar 
to each, but such as could not equally be exercised, at one and.the same time, by one 
and the same person. 

As a prophet, the Messiah was not only to teach and instruct his people, but to un- 
dergo the common fate of prophets, in being despised, contradicted, persecuted, and in 
bearing testimony of the truth of his doctrine by the example of his sufferings for it. 
As a priest, he was to make sacrifice for the sins of his people; which in this case could 
not be otherwise done than by offering his own blood, and consequently dying in their 
stead. Now both these, in the course of things appointed by God, were to go before 
the entrance upon his kingly office, because the prophecies mentioned this last as a re- 
compence for the faithful discharge of the other two. This is a matter that both the 
(6) royal and (c) evangelical prophet express so very plainly, that St Paul, in effect, does 
but expound those passages, when he tells the Hebrews, (d) that “ Jesus, for the suffer- 
ing of death, was crowned with glory and honour ;” and the Philippians, (e) that “ for 
his taking upon him the form of a servant, and becoming obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross, God had highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name,” &c. Since therefore his regal office was not to commence till after he had 
accomplished his other two, to complain, that his kingly power was not exercised at his — 
first coming, is to misunderstand the prophecies, and confound the order of events: it 
is to expect a full accomplishment of predictions, within a very narrow space, that strictly 
belong to an office still in exercise, and to which the Scripture says’ (/f) “there shall be 
no end.” 

2. It is to be observed farther, that the style and manner of prophets, especially when 
they treat of subjects uncommon, sublime, and spiritual, abound with figurative schemes 
of speech, and such pompous and bold metaphors and descriptions, taken from sensible 
objects, as awaken in our minds the most lofty imaginations we are capable of. This 
the Jews themselves make no difficulty to allow ; and (g) some of their greatest doctors 
‘have laid it down for a rule, in the interpretation of the prophets, that, in many places, 
they are not literally to be understood, by reason of those metaphorical expressions, 
whose true intent is to represent things according to our capacity, by images familiar 
to our senses. If therefore most of these great and pompous things that are said in the 
prophets concerning the glorious reign of the Messiah, may be understood of the spiri- 
tual benefits which we have received by his coming, such as the graces of our regenera- 
tion and sanctification, the wisdom of his laws, the conitorts of his ordinances, the holy 
and peaceable temper which his Gospel inspires, the large extent of its propagation, 
and the blessed effects, which in all places where it is sincerely believed and practised 
it produces :—If things be reduced to this sense, I say, I cannot see, but that the cha- 
racter of a powerful prince has been fulfilled in our Saviour already ; for what king was 

.oare 


(a) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iii. and his 7th Sermon at Boyle's Lectures, pests 
(0) Psal. xxii. (0) Isaiah litt, (d) Chap. ii. 9. (e) Chap. ii. 8, Qs 
(7) Isaiah ix, 7. (g) Maim, More Nevoch, part ii, ¢. 29. 47. Menas Ben Israel Qu. in Gen: xxx, . 
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ever So prosperous as he, who, by the propagation of his Gospel, has enlarged his domi- 
nions so wonderfully over the most distant regions of the habitable world 2? Or, what 
conquest was ever so glorious, as that which he hath gained over the errors and_preju- 
dices, the lusts and passions, of wicked and mistaken men, nay, even over all the powers 
of darkness, and sin, and death, and hell ? 


But, be it granted (as it seems indeed very probable) that several passages in the’ 


prophets relate to the temporal greatness, prosperity, and peace, that shall attend the 
government of the Messiah, yet we are to consider, 

$8. That, before the consummation of all things, there will be an enlargement of 
Christ’s kingdom even here upon earth. For, though he have all power both in heaven 
and earth already vested in the human nature, united with his own Divine person, yet 
is not that power so visibly and fully executed as it shall one day be; nor are all those 
glorious effects as yet accomplished, which the prophets foretold, when describing the 
victorious and peaceable, the unlimited and everlasting, dominion of the Messiah. The 
enlightening of the Jews and Gentiles, by bringing such multitudes of the one, and so 
many nations of the other sort, to the acknowledgment of the truth, is already a partial 
completion of the prophecies; but there is still a nobler in reserve, when the fulness of 
both shall come in. He reigns now actually in the hearts of men, and subdues the most 
formidable of our enemies, by the holiness of his laws, and the mighty operations of his 
grace; but that dominion and conquest will be much more absolute, when the time 
comes for every enemy to be utterly destroyed. Though therefore the whole be not, 
yet abundantly enough has already been fulfilled, to make us acquiesce in a stedfast 
assurance, that what is still behind will most certainly come to pass.. For, sure, how 
meanly soever they that consider things imperfectly may think of a despised and cruci- 
fied man, yet there is nothing so gloriously great, that may not most reasonably be ex- 
pected from that very man, when (a) “ declared to be the Son of God with power, ac- 
cording to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” __ yi. t 

It is made a strong objection by the Socinians against our Saviour’s being the Son of 
God, that, at the time of his baptism, the Holy Ghost descended upon him, for which 
there had been no manner of occasion, say they, had the Divinity (which was certainly 
no less powerful than the Holy Ghost) been personally united to him. While our 
Blessed Saviour was discoursing concerning his approaching death, and a voice from 
heaven was heard speaking unto him, he told the people (who seemed to be divided in 
their opinions of it), (b) “‘ This voice came not because, of me,”. i. e. to satisfy me of the 
Divine favour, or to comfort me against the agonies of death, “ but for your sake,” that 
ye might believe in me: And in like manner, it might bea sufficient answer to this 
objection, that this visible descent of the Holy Ghost upon our Saviour, was not for his 
sake, or to convey any virtue or power that he was not equally possessed of by the 


Divine nature that resided in him, but for the sake of the Baptist, and those that were 


then present with him, even to inform them of the excellency of his person and_ his 
Divine mission: For so the voice which immediately follows the prodigy, (c) “ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom J am well pleased ; (d) Hear ye him,” plainly shews that this 
whole transaction was designed for the instruction of all the company. Our Saviour 
indeed was now entering upon his prophetic office, and fit it was that the world should 
have some previous notice of it before he came to open his commission, HW. hen he came 
to offer himself to John for baptism, John indeed, by some sudden inspiration, knew 


him, but he had not as yet made any public declaration of that knowledge ; and there- 
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fore God took care to give the company this glorious manifestation of his being his Son, . 


and a person sanctified, by this descent of the Holy Ghost upon him, to declare his will 


(a) Romi 4 (4) Jobn xii. 30. (c) Matth, iii, 17. (d) Ibid. 
at Ge 
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A.M. 4034, to the werld (according to the prophecy (a) concerning him), and whose words and doc- 
&e. or 45°. trine it therefore concerned all men to hear and obey. Our Blessed Saviour, indeed, as 
30,&ec. he was God, had no need of this unction of the Holy Spirit, but, as he was to execute 
Vale. 2» 98. the prophetic office, it was expedient for him to have it: For as a prophet is not to 
speak in his own name, but in the name of God, and what he has suggested to him by 
the Spirit of God; so this prophetical office was to be performed, not by the Divine 
nature of our Lord, but by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. <“* We must therefore 
(with a great Divine (0) of our church) distinguish between the excellencies and perfec- 
tions of Christ, which flowed from the hypostatical union of the two natures, and those 
which flowed from the donation and anointing of the Holy Spirit. From the byposta- 
tical union of the natures flowed the infinite dignity of his person, his impeccability, 
his self-sufficiency to fulfil the law, and satisfy the Divine justice; as from the anoint- 
ing of the Spirit flowed his knowledge of all evangelical mysteries, the doctrines and 
precepts which he delivered in his Father’s name, and the many miraculous works which 
‘ he did in confirmation of his mission and doctrine.” For this is plain to every one that 
Tooks into the gospels, that, almost in every page, our Saviour (c) owns his mission from 
God ; that the doctrines which he taught were not his own, but God’s; that they were 
all dictated by the Spirit of God; and that the miracles which he exhibited in testi- 
mony of these, proceeded from the same Spirit of God. Upon the whole therefore we 
may conclude, that Jesus Christ, being now in a state of humiliation, and emptied of 
the form of God, acted, in things relating immediately to his prophetic office, not as 
God, but only as a prophet sent from God; not by the power of his Divine nature, but 
of that Spirit by which he was anointed and sanctified to that office; though, notwith- 
standing this quiescence in the Deity, being still God, of the same essence derived from 
the Father, he might do many other things by virtue of his Divinity, such as discerning 
the hearts of all men, walking upon the sea, and stilling the stormy winds with a word, 
&e? And as this divinity was part of the doctrine he was to publish, he might, without 
any contradiction to himself, assert, that God was properly his Father, and he properly 
his Son; that “ he and his Father were one, and that all men were to worship the Son, 
even as they worshipped the Father.” 
Something of the like nature is to be said, in relation to our r Saviour’ s being tempted 
by the devil, viz. that though his Divinity did set him far above the utmost opposition 
- of any created being, yet did not that Divinity exert itself upon all occasions, but some- 
times suspended its operations, and was quiescent, as we said before. (d) That the Divinity 
was thus quiescent in Christ until he entered upon the public exercise of his prophetic 
office, is generally thought by most orthodox divines ;: that in all the actions relating 
to the execution. of that his office, it ceased in the like manner to act, we have just now 
endeavoured to prove ; and it is generally thought, that this was the case of his temp- 
‘tation by the devil, in which his Divine perfections lying by (as it were), and forbeariag 
to engage, he is to be considered abstractly as a man, though much more perfect than 
any other man. For fit it was that he (who, for this very reason perhaps, is called the 
second Adam) should overcome the great enemy of mankind, in that very nature, aloue 
and unassisted, wherein the first Adam was so miserably foiled. 17 ston 
Whether the devil might know that our Saviour was ‘in reality the Son of God, or 
only some peculiar favourite of his, divines are at a stand to determine. tt is the ob- 
servation of Origen, that (e) “ all the while that our Saviour was under the tempia- 
tion he never confessed himself to be the’ Son of God;” and therefore. (f) since the 
- dispensation of the Gospel was not fully and perfectly understood by good angels, but 
gradually manifested to them, it.is no wonder that the devil should be“ignorant of the 


- (a) Isaiah xiii. 1. (6) Dr Lightfoot on Mark xiii 32. (c) Vid. Whitby’s Preface to the Gospel 
of St John.: (¢) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ti. (e) Hom, 6. in Lucams 
(/ ) &ph. i, 10. and 1 Pet. i, 12, ; 
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mysteries of the Gospel, particularly that « great mystery of godliness, God’s mani- 
festation in the flesh.” The devil, therefore, seeing our Saviour, after he had been (a) 
*“ declared. the Son .of God,” so long in the wilderness with wild beasts, and hungry 
without any food to sustain him, might be induced to question whether he was indeed 
the Son of God, in the most proper and highest sense of the words, and thereupon in- 
cited to assail him: but, if even he knew him never so well, such is his inveterate ma- 
lice, that it hath often prevailed with him to attempt things very foolish and impossi- 
ble. For, what could be more so than for a creature to attempt to be like God, or to an- 
nul the truth of the prophecies concerning Christ ? What could be more pernicious to 
him than the death of the Lord of Life for the redemption of mankind ? and yet this he 
attempted with the utmost eagerness, and by setting all his instruments to work to 
accomplish it, though (6) “ it was impossible for our Lord to be held under the power 
of death.” Whatever Satan therefore might conceive of Christ, (as Petavius retorts 
the argument upon the head ef Crellius) he could not but certainly know from the 
Scriptures that he was to be the tedeemer of mankind, and the author of their salva- 
tion; that he was “ the seed of the woman who was to bruise his head ; to sit on the 
throne of his father David, and there rule for ever:” and therefore, knowing all this, 
he could not hope to prevail in his temptations of our Lord, unless he could believe 
that he was able to reverse both the decrees and oath of God. Whether therefore the 
devil knew or knew not our Saviour, it may well be deemed an infatuation in him to 
think of being able to pervert him as he had done our first parents in their obedience 
to God ; but then it was far from being a foolish or unnecessary thing for our Lord thus 
to suffer himself to be tempted, (c) since he hath instructed us, that not any—the best 
and most exalted—degree of virtue sets men above temptations ; and since thereby he 
has encouraged us to hope for his assistance and support under the like circumstances ; 
both because, (d) “ himself hath suffered, being tempted,” and because, (e) “ he was 
in all points tempted like as we are, he cannot but be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.” These were the true ends and reasons why our Saviour suffered tempta- 
tion ; and the proper and natural inference from hence, is that which the same author 
te the Hebrews makes, (f) “ Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help us in time of need.” chet 

{‘* But it may be said, that, though the general circumstances of this history be con- 
sistent with the purposes for which Christ came into the world, there are however in 
the detail of it certain appearances which cannot be reconciled to our views of nature 
and of the Divine government, and which tend .to invalidate our belief of the whole 
transaction.”—To enable us to estimate the force of this objection, it is previously ne- 
cessary that we know what these appearances are, and whether they result from the 
history itself, or from our misconception of the narrative which it presents. . 

«© The circumstances which occur in this narrative may be viewed in three different 
lights. hey may be viewed as events that happened in the most literal and sensitive 
meaning which the words can convey ; or they may be regarded as the representation 
of scenes that were exhibited only in vision to the mind of Jesus; or, lastly, they may 
be considered as a picturesque and lively description of the seductive conceptions tiat 
were actually suggested to his mind by Satan—a description in which the tempter and 
his arts are brought forth before our imaginations as a specimen of what takes place in 
every temptation that aspails us.” or ete : 

‘The first of these suppositions is that which has been most frequently adopted ; and 
though to many: wise and pious men it tas appeared liable to great objections, i cannot 


(a) Matth.iii 17. (6) Acts it. 24, 25. (c) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol, it, 
{d) Heb. ii, 18, (e) Ibid. Chap. iv. 15. (Sf) luid, ver. 16. 
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think any of these objections insuperable. That the devil has been occasionally per- 
mitted to appear in a bodily form, cannot be called in question by any one, who admits 
the authenticity and Divine inspiration of the Scriptures ; and if, in the form of a ser- 
pent, he seduced the first Adam from his duty, there is nothing incongruous in the sup- 
position that he assumed the form of a man to assail the second. He is not, in this 
narrative, represented, as has sometimes been said, as openly assuming his true cha- 
racter of the enemy of God. At Jeast nothing of this enmity appears in the two first 
temptations; but rather a friendly concern for Jesus under his present and impending 
sufferings, and suggestions, as we shall see by and bye, how these sufferings might be 
diminished or averted entirely. The third temptation, if interpreted literally, does in- 
deed represent Satan as openly declaring himself the enemy of God; and this is not 
agreeable to the devices by which he is exhibited in Scripture as deceiving mankind at 
large, or even as he deceived our first parents; but he might, by the time that he pro- 
posed the last temptation, have had strong suspicions that he was more than man with 
whom he was contending ; and between despair and hope he might make, as other daring 
combatants have made, one desperate effort-to decide the contest. On account, how- 
ever, of this difficulty, many learned and pious Christians, among whom we may class 
Warburton, haveshad recourse to vision for the removal! of it. 

They who adopt this opinion, suppose that “ Jesus was placed in imagination only 
on the pinnacle of the temple; that the shew of worldly dominion and grandeur pre- 
sented before him was unsubstantial; and in short, that the whole was a delusory re- 
presentation, formed by Satan in the fancy of our Lord, weakened as he was by long 
continued fasting, and prepared by solitude for regarding the internal fictions of the 
mind as real existent objects.” : 

That solitude, especially in a wild and desert country, has some tendency to produce 
such effects on the mind must perhaps be granted; but to this view of the case it has 
been well objected, that “ it ascribes to Satan a most unlimited power over the human 
heart. It supposes that he has at his command our perceptions and opinions,. the sour- 
ces of all our conduct. But this supposition renders us mere machines moved by fo- 
reign powers, and leads, by direct consequence, to the destruction of our accountable- 
ness as moral agents. . ! 

“ Others, therefore, have been disposed to regard the scenes here described as a vision- 
ary representation excited in the mind of Jesus by the Spirit of God, for the purpose of 
exhibiting to him Satan as his most formidable opponent, and of prefiguring the diffi- 
culties, which, under the conduct of this arch-apostate, would embarrass him in the exe- 
cution of his mediatorial office. According to this account, therefore, the transactions, 
which are here recorded, were a Divine prophetic vision of the temptations which Satan 
would throw in the way of Jesus during the course of his ministry, in order to induce 
him on some occasions to employ, improperly for the supply of his private wants, the 
miraculous powers with which he was invested for public purposes ; to propose the evi- 
dence of his mission in a more irresistible form than is consistent with our present pro- 
bationary state; and to comply with the prejudices of the Jews, by assuming at once 
the splendour and magnificence of a temporal prince. ‘This interpretation is free from 
one insuperable objection that lies against the last; but it is exposed to others in its 
turn. It is too ingenious to be just—too remote from. the ordinary use of language 
to receive the approbation of sober criticism—and it rests on a supposition concerning 
the interposition of the Divine Spirit, for which the text furnishes no authority, and 
which is in direct contradiction to the obvious tendency of the whole passage. Jesus 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness, for the purpose of enduring temptation as an 


appointed part of his earthly trial; but when placed there, he was left to contend with — 
Satan, and not with illusions from on high.” ; 
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Not satisfied with these hypotheses, two very learned and ingenious men * have sug- From the be- 
gested a quite different interpretation of the narrative from that which has usually been eine ee 
given of it. They begin with observing, that “ the incidents, which it describes, occurred Math. ix. 8 
at avery decisive period in the life of Christ. He had just left the state of privacy, in PRE 
which his youth was spent; his approach as the Messiah promised to the patriarchs =. 
had just been publicly announced to his countrymen by the messenger appointed to pre- 
pare the way before him: the Spirit of (vod had visibly descended on him in baptism ; 
and a voice from heaven had declared, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well plea- 
sed. The time therefore was come for his appearing on a new scene,—as the Teacher 
and Redeemer of mankind. To fulfil all righteousness, and to prove him worthy of his 
office, it remained only that he should be tried by temptation, and that in imitation of 
the ancient prophets he should prepare himself by a course of rigid fasting for the sacred 
duties he was destined to perform. For this purpose he was led by the Spirit of God 
into the wilderness, that in solitude and abstinence he might form deliberately the plan 
of his public life, contemplate in all its aspects the arduous work before him, and mea- 
sure his power against the difficulties with which he was called to contend. It cannot 
surely appear to us improbable that this Messenger of heaven shold be exposed to 

trials. The pian of redemption rendered it expedient that he should assume the cha- 
_ racter of the Son of Man; and asa man he was liable to the same temptations which 
encompass his followers ; for i behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, and in all 
points tempied like as we are, though without sin. But if there be no improbability in the 
supposition that Jesus should be subjected to trials, it surely cannot appear incredible 
that the agent, in conducting these attacks on his virtue and pious resignation, should 
have been the same malicious spirit which in the beginning deceived our first parents, 
and gave rise to all the wickedness and misery which we observe among their descen - 
dants, and from which it was the great object of Christ’s incarnation to redeem the hu- 
man race.” 

** Now the method in which Satan is commonly represented in Scripture as seducing 
mankind, is by working on their imagination and their passions. He does not appear 
to them himself, but he places before them occasions of sin, influences the train of 
their thoughts, and employs against them all the deceivableness of unrighteousness, by 
suggesting to their minds such views as are most favourable to his purpose, by infla- 
ming their desires, and through this medium hurrying them forward to the commission 
of iniquity. The power which he exerts over them operates through the force of mo- 
tives and persuasion, and in a manner similar to that by which one man corrupts the 
principles and undermines the virtue of another. And what reason have we to believe 
that he acted differently in the present instance? Why may »we not suppose that he 
- employed against the human nature of Christ the same artifices that he employs against 
ourselves ? is it incredible that he should suggest to Jesus, pinched with hunger, that 
he ought no longer to wait, confiding in Providence, for the usual appointed means of 
nourishment, but to exert his miraculous power for creating bread to himself? Is it in- 
credible that he should suggest to Jesus, deliberating anxiously about the best method 
of executing his commission to the human race, some difficulties concerning the expe- 
diency of the gradual humiliating plan committed to him by his Father 3 and that he 
should inspire the thought of producing more immediate conviction on his countrymen, 
by descending from. the pinnacle of the temple or from the clouds of heaven*? ; or of 


- * The late professor Finlayson of Edinburgh, and = ** [« The Jews at this period entertained a strong 
before him Mr Hugh Farmer in his Essay on the expectation that their promised Messiah was about to 
Demoniacs of the New festament. It is fromthe appear; and under the influence of that expectation 
seventh and eighth admirable sermons of the former they had formed conjectures concerning the manner 
of these authors that the substance of all that is here 1m which he should come. From a mistaken intere 
inserted within brackets has been taken. pretation of some of the prophecies concerning him, 
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extending the benefits of his religion at once to the whole race, by appearing in hiv na- 
tive dignity as the King and Sovereign of the nations? That there is nothing either 
incredible or improbable in supposing that Satan might labour to insinuate such thoughts 
into the mind of Jesus, is demonstrated by the fact that these are the very suggestions 
which he has committed to all his emissaries since that time, as sources of argument 
against the wisdom of the plan pursued by Christ for instructing and saving mankind.” 

«“ The only thing that can occur as an objection to this interpretation, arises from 
the picturesque and dramatic form of the narration. Satan seems introduced in per- 
son, and to carry on with Jesus a bodily and interesting series of transactions ; whereas, 
according to the account now given, no visible intercourse took place. But to any man 
who has attended carefully to the style of Scripture, this objection will carry no force ; 
for nothing is more common than to see there the invisible actions and intercourse of 


BOOK VIII, 


_spiritual beings, exhibited under the visible form that is familiar to our imagination. 


What is done in the secret recesses of the mind is brought forth to the senses, and 
cloathed in material colours. Even the Almighty God, whose counsels have been from 
everlasting, whom no man hath seen nor can see, is frequently described as deliberating 
about, the measures he shall adopt, and conversing visibly with his creatures. And Sa- 
tan himself, in language: very similar to what occurs here, is said to have presented 
himself among the sons of God, and to have disputed personally with his Maker about 
the integrity of Job. In all such cases, the language is to be regarded as an accommo- 
dation to the mode of conception of those for whose use the narratives were immediate- 
ly written, and is to be interpreted agreeably to the peculiar nature and operations of 
the beings whom it respects.” 

That this solution of the difficulties attending the Gospel history of our Lord’s temp- 
tation is ingenious, cannot be called in question, and therefore it is here inserted at con- 
siderable length. That it is infinitely preferable to the hypothesis which resolves al} 
the transactions into visionary illusions will be readily granted ; but it differs much less 
in reality from the usual and literal interpretation of the narrative than its ingenious 
authors seem to have thought it does. The difference indeed consists entirely in the 
greater or less probability of Satan’s having appeared, on so singular an occasion, in a bo- 
dily fori; for, on both these hypotheses, he assailed our Lord by his usual artifices of 
deceit—by the presentation of bad motives, and the suggestion of fallacious arguments ; 
and on both hypotheses the ideas presented by the last temptation appear to have been 
instantly expelled from the mind of our Lord. ] 

There are few things wherein mankind seem to be more agreed, than in the acknow- 
ledgment and acceptanée of miracles, as an authentic and indisputable testimony that 
the persons entrusted with such power were employed by God; because the constant | 
apprehensions which both reason and revelation have given us of God, are, that he will 
not employ his power (as no true miracles can be done without the concurrence of his 
power) to deceive his creatures ; and therefore the reasoning of Nicodemus, when he 
came to visit our Saviour, was right, (a) “ We know that thou art a teacher come from 
God, because no man can do these miracles that thou dost, except God be with him.” 


Since miracles then are the avowed effects of a Divine power, we must certainly be 


mistaken in our judgment of them, when, with regard to their author, we esteem one 


they had concluded that he would descend suddenly 
in visible majesty from the clouds of heaven, and 
make his first public appearance in the temple of Je- 
rusalem. When Jesus therefore was about to enter 
on the public dischargeof his office, Satan artfully 
suggested to him the advantage of gratifying in this 
respect the prejudices of the people, and of giving the 


evidence which they expected. With this view, the 
tempter proposed that he should drop from the sume 
mit of the temple as from the clouds, and, under the 
authority of this seal of heaven, call on the astonished 
multitude instantly to acknowledge bis commission.” 
Finlayson’s Sermons, p. 160.) ' 
(d) John iii. 2. 
1 
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greater than another. In effects, indeed, that are produced by human power, we are From the be- 
apt to say that some of them are greater than others, i. e. that they require more and ek a 

. ‘ ae A ‘ A ospels to 
greater degrees of power for the production of them; but this distinction vanishes in Matth. ix. 8. 
our consideration of the Supreme Being, to whose Omnipotence the greatest effect we Spiele 
can imagine gives no limitation, but is equal with the smallest under the compass of 2 -—— 
his acting*. -To us, perhaps, it may seem a greater cure to dispossess a demon than to 
drive away a fever; but in the hand of the Son of God, while he dwelt among us, they 
were operations equally easy ; and yet a misconception in this matter has certainly led 
some into an opinion, that the several demoniacs mentioned in the Gospels, were only 
so many persons afflicted with some strange and uncommon diseases. 

But that these demons or evil spirits which our Saviour, his apostles, and the primi- 
tive Christians, expelled out of the bodies of men, could not be natural diseases, is plain 
both from the Scriptures and ecclesiastical writers, who make a constant and manifest 
distinction between the curing of diseases and casting out of devils ; for when the evan- 
gelist tells us that (a) “ they brought unto Christ all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases, and those which were possessed with devils, and those that were luna-’ 
tic and had the palsy, and he healed them ;” when (b) “ he gave to the apostles power 
- against evil spirits to cast them out, and to heal all manner.of sicknesses and diseases ;” 
and accordingly (c) “they healed many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast out 
many devils ;’ when Irenzeus (d) informs usy that the Christians in his days “ did truly 
cast out devils, and heal the sick by imposition of ‘hands ;?-and (e) Origen, that “ they 
cast out devils, and healed many diseases ;’—can any one of tolerable understanding 
think, that the diseases healed, and the devils cast out, were one and the same thing ? 

That there were evil spirits of this kind, the Holy Scriptures have taken such abun- 
dant care to acquaint us with their origin and fall, their names and numbers, their go- 
vernment and orders, their malicious designs and employments, &c. that no one can 
doubt of their existence who believes these Holy Oracles to be true. That both among 
the Jews and Gentiles, before our Saviour’s advent, men were possessed with these evil 
spirits, is evident from the testimony of (f) Josephus, who tells us of a very powerful 
form of exorcism which descended from Solomon, who learned it of God; and from the 
testimony of (g¢) Plutarch, who acquaints us, that the exorcists of most nations advised 
those that were possessed to repeat the Kiphesian letters. And that these evil spirits, 
in our Saviour’s time, were distinct substances, and not the diseases of mankind, is evi- 
dent from the circumstances of their ejection, from their expostulating with him, 
- « What have we to do with thee? Art thou come to destroy us? Art thou come to 
torment us before the time?” And from his commanding them sometimes to be silent, 
and sometimes “ to come out of the man, and enter into him no more,” &c. 

_ The truth is, these apostate spirits had gotten so far possession of the world, that 
they began to rival God in his worship; and therefore one end of his Son’s incarnation 
is said to be this, (2) “ that he might destroy the works of the devil, and (2) overcome 
the strong one, and divide his spoils.” And this, by the way, may suggest a reason 
why, at or about the time of our Saviour’s advent, and perhaps more especially in 
the places which he frequented, God might permit the devil to exert himself in an un- 
usual manner, in order to be the more signally triumphed over by the Saviour of the 
world, and those that were delegated by him, to convert mankind to his religion. Nay, 
had I leisure to proceed to ecclesiastical writers, I might easily show how victorious 


is#a 


* (The raising of a house or ship into the air isa. (a) Matth, iV. 24eccy au (8) Ibid. Chap. x. 1. _ : 
visibie miracle. “ The raising of a feather, when | (c) Marki.34. 0 (d) Lib. ii. c. 16. 
the wind wants ever so little of a force requisite for (e) Contr. Cels, lib. i. (f) Antig. lib, vill. c. 2. 
that purpose, is as real a miracle, though not sd sen- — (g) Sympos. lib. 1. q, 5. . 


ible with regard to us.”] Hume’s Essay on Miracles (A) 1 John iii. 8. j 
Note K. : a ae f (2) Luke xi. 21, 22. } 
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the name of Christ was over these principalities and powers of darkness, even after his 
departure out of this world; for “ that our Lord was sent for the destruction of these 
evil spirits, you may now learn, says Justin Martyr, (a) from what is done before your 
eyes; for many Christians throughout all the world, and in every city of your empire, 
have healed many that were possessed of the devil, and still do they eject them by the 
invocation of the name of Jesus, whom none of your inchanters, conjurors, or sorcerers, 
were able to expel. And give me a man, (says [ertullian (0) in that noble challenge of 
his to the heathen powers) give me a man here before your tribunals, that is visibly 
possessed by the devil, and if, when he is commanded by any Christian to declare what 
he is, he do not immediately confess himself to be a devil, not daring to lie to a Chris- 
tian, then let the blood of that Christian be shed before you in that very place. [To 
the tale told by Josephus, indeed, of the powerful form of exorcism which was handed 
down to that age from Solomon, little credit appears to be due; and it must be con- 
fessed that both the Jews and earliest Christians were too ready to attribute to the a- 
gency of the devil, events and phenomena for which they could not account by their 
knowledge of the laws of nature. But though they were liable to deception, the Son 
or Gop was not ; “nd yet he admits the reality of demoniacal possessions, and distin- 
guished between them and other occult diseases. This he surely would not have done, 
had those possessions not been real; for the prejudice, if it was nothing more, was very 
far from being, as it is said to have been, a harmless prejudice. On the Gospel history 
of possessions by the devil, hath been raised the whole trade of exorcisms, accompanied 
with allthe mummery of frantic and fanatic agitations, with the most scandalous frauds 
and the most sottish superstitions. As our Lord knew all things, the whole of this 
enormous superstition with all its consequences must by him have been clearly and dis- 
tinctly foreseen; and is it conceivable, that, with such a view before him, a Divine 
Teacher of truth and righteousness would have given the smallest countenance to so 
fatal an error—nay, that he would not, in the clearest and most precise terms, have 
pointed out its absurdity, as well as the mischief with which it was teeming? In the 
whole compass of moral science, there is not a conciusion more firmly established than 
that he who wilfully commits a premeditated fraud, or even concurs in it, is answerable 
for all the evil which necessarily or naturally flows from that fraud; whilst the author 
of important truth, on the other hand, is perfectly blameless of whatever follies, or errors, 
or crimes, the perversity of men may afterwards build on his foundation. What then are 
we to think of the conduct of our Lord, if those disorders, which were suppesed to be oc- 
casioned by demoniacal possessions, were nothing more than natural diseases—such as 
lunacy, convulsions, or that disease well known among the ancients by the name of lycan- 
thropy ? He had many opportunities of .pointing out the national mistake, if it was a 
mistake, not only to his own immediate followers, but to the persons who came to be 
healed, and even to the multitudes at large, who, trom curiosity or whatever other mo- 
tive, attended on his ministry. When the Pharisees accused iii of casting out devils 
by Beelzebub, how natural would it have been to say that there was no such thing as 
possession by devils; that he had done nothing more than cure nnraculously a natural 
disease ; and that their whole doctrine of demonianism was a system of delusion? In- 
stead of this he reasons with them on the reality of demoniacal possession; and shews 
them that the prince of devils could not be supposed capable of acting se absurdly as 
to wage war with his own servants, and exert his power against his own interests. 
Nay, he does more than all this to support the opinions generaily received on this sub- 
ject. On various occasions he talks with the devils themselves ; asks their names; com- 
mands them to be sient; and on one occasion enjoins a legion of them to come out of 
two unfortunate men, permitting them, at the same time, to enter into a herd of swine, 


: 


(a) Apol. i. pag. 48. (6) Apol. c. 23, 
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which, in consequence, ran violently over a precipice, and perished in the waters. From the be- 
Swine are not capable of those natural disorders of the imagination, which, it is said, gnins of the 
constituted all that was real in the supposed possessions; and therefore, when we find Matt ix. 8 
great numbers of them stimulated to instantaneous madness, in consequence of the re- Mak ii 23. 
quest of the devils and the permission of Jesus, we must conclude, that the effect was —_ 
produced by some superior agent operating on their frames, and hurrying them to de- 
struction. Wor this extraordinary event, what other reason, asks Bishop Warburton, 
can be given, or indeed what better can be conceived, than that it was to afford a cer- 
tain mark of distinction between a rea/ and an imaginary possession ? 

But were not the symptoms of the demoniacal possessions recorded in the Gospels 
the same with those which accompany some natural diseases ? Undoubtedly they were ; 
nor is it conceivable that they could have been different ; for if an evil spirit were per- 
mitted to disturb the vital functions of the human frame, is it possible that he could do 
this without affecting the solids or fluids, or both, and thus occasioning some or other 
of the symptoms which accompany the various diseases to which mankind are liable ? 
A circumstance, therefore, which must accompany demoniacal possessions if real, cannot 
surely be employed as an argument to prove that those recorded in the Gospel were 
awnaginary ! The evangelists indeed, as if they had been aware of this circumstance, and 
foreseen the inference which would be drawn from it, distinguish, in their narratives, 
what they call possessions, from the diseases with which we are now so desirous to con- 
found them.—* They brought to him, say they, all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those who were POSSESSED WITH DEVILS, and those 
which were LuNatTics, and those that had the patsy, and he healed them ;’—words, 
which no man who wished to be understood, could have employed, had he not con- 
ceived demoniacal possession to be something very different from lunacy or epilepsy. 

But all these objections to the literal interpretation of this part of Holy Scripture 
proceed either from _a desire to represent Christianity as nothing more than a republi- 
cation of natural religion, or from a groundless apprehension of giving countenance to 
the lying wonders of the church of Rome, or to the equally extravagant delusions of 
the new birth of modern fanaticism. That Christianity is something very different from 
any system of religion which can be called natural, it is one great object of this work 
to shew ; and that no parallel can be fairly drawn between the ancient and modern pos- 
sessions, must be evident to every man capable of cool reflection. The triumphs of our 
Lord over the powers of darkness were an essential part of the great scheme of redemp- 
tion, “ for the Son of God was manifested that he might destrey the works of the de- 
vil,” as well physical as moral; whilst the exorcisms of popery and the frantic agitations 
of methodism are contrived to support superstition on the one hand, and fanaticism on 
the other. The office of the second Adam was to restore us to the inheritance which 
we had lost by the fall of the first. But as the emmorialty purchased for us by the Son 
of God, was not, like that which had been forfeited, to commence in this world, being 
reserved for the reward of the next, it was necessary that he should prove his victory 
over the grave by his own resurrection from the dead; and as it was foretold from the 
beginning. that the promised seed of the woman should bruise the head of him who first 
introduced death into the world, it was certainly expedient, perhaps absolutely neces- 
sary, to exhibit some sensible evidences of his triumph over the powers of death and 
darkness. From the history of the fall, the very genius of the Gospel, and the nature 
and constitution of the system of grace, the casting out of devils appears therefore to have 
been an essential operation in the erection of the kingdom of Christ. Though some of 
the Jewish prophets had performed many and great miracles, and even restored the 
dead to life, it was yet reserved for the 5on of God—the Saviour of the world—to dis- 
pose of the infernal powers as he pleased by a word, and even to compel them to pro- 
claim their own ruin :—* What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God; art 
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thou come hither to torment us before the time?”] But we forbear to prosecute this 
subject farther *, interesting as it is, and proceed to the next objection, which relates 
to our Saviour’s behaviour at the marriage-feast. peat 

Our Blessed Saviour, indeed, was a person of so grave and serious a deportment, that 
whatever instances we find of his pity and compassion to mankind, of his grieving and 
being troubled, and even weeping upon some occasions, we can meet with none of his 
laughing, nor any token of a mirth or joy extraordinary, in the whole history of his 
life: But we must not from hence infer, that hewas of a stiff and precise temper, or in 
any degree an enemy tosuch forms of civility, or social usages, as were then in practice. 
If therefore we may be allowed to suppose (what seems indeed highly probable) that 
this marriage at Cana was between persons of his own kindred and acquaintance, and 
that by the very rules of celebrating such festivals among the Jews, all excess and in- 
temperance was excluded, then will it follow, that it could be no disparagement to our 
Saviour’s character to accept of the invitation that was made him, and to be present at 
such a meeting. 

Among us indeed (especially among the vulgar sort), there are sometimes, on these- 
occasions, libertiesstaken that are not so justifiable ;.but among the Jews, there was al- 
ways the greatest decency and sobriety imaginable observed in the celebration of their 
marriages. (a) To this purpose a governor of the feast (as some say of the sacerdotal 
race) was always chosen, whose office it was to have the superintendency of the dishes 
and wine, and to oblige the guests to observe all the decorums that religion required *? ; 
and not only so, but other persons, at this time, were likewise appointed to break glass 
vessels, as a common signal, to give the company notice, that they had already drunk 
enough, and were not permitted to run to excess.’ Under this regulation, it is scarce 
imaginable that the guests, at a Jewish marriage, couid be guilty of any intemperance, 
and least of all at this in Galilee, where our Saviour’s presence and observation, the 
gravity of his behaviour, and the seasonableness of his discourse, may well be presumed 
to heighten the decorum, and to keep all the company under a proper restraint. 

What therefore the governor of the feast says to the bridegroom, (b) in relation to 
the water that. was turned into wine, is to be understood only as a general representa- 
tion of a custom usual at other festivals, which was to bring the best wine at first, and 
towards the conclusion that which was worse; which custom (as the governor tells him) 
was not observed here ; for the difference between this entertainment and others is, that . 
“ thou, hast kept the. good wine until now.” (c) So that when men have well drunk, 
is only a circumstance thrown in to illustrate the comparison, or describe the latter end 
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- of a feast, and has no manner of reference to the condition of the company then pre- 


sent. But allowing the words é¢rar uebucloo: to be a description of the condition that the 


eompany, were then in, yet it will by no means follow, that they had proceeded to any 


intemperance, because the words are equally. capable of an innocent as well as a vicious 
meaning, (d) Meluew indeed, in its primitive signification, means no more than drinking 
after the sacrifice ; and as there is nothing in the etymology that determines this to be 


»* The reader will find it fully discussed by Dr \ of various nations, to choose a king or master of each 


Mead. in this, Medica. Sacra, with Mr Farmer in hig 
Dissertation on, the Gospel possessions, on the one 
side of the question ; and by Warburton in his twenty- 


seventh Sermon, and in the ninth book of the Divine’ 
Legation, &¢.'on the other. Dr Hales likewise has 


gome judicious. observations on the subject in the se- 
cond volume of his Analysis, &c. / 
(a) Lewis’s Antiquities of the Hebrew Republic 
vol, ili. 
*4 [This practice was not peculiar to the Jews. It 
séeins to have been the custom amongst’ the ancients 
2 


marriage feast, to order how much each guest should 
drink, and whose erders all the company were obliged 
to obey. Among the Romans he was chosen, by the 
throwing of dice, upon the sides of which were en- 
graven or painted the images of Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Apollo, Venus, and Diana, and he who threw 
up Venus was made king or governor. Vide Hor. 
lib, i. Od. 4. and lib, ii, Od. 7. Ed, in usum Delph.] 

(2) John ii, 10. eae ae, 

(c) Dr Pearce’s Vindication of our Saviour’s Mira~ 
clesy parti, #88 “ee: Maw (d)'Tbid. 
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done to excess, or beyond the proper bounds of joy in a festival; so there are several 
instances in Scripture, wherein it was certainly done according to the rules of sobriety 
and moderation. Thus (to mention one out of many) in the LXX’s version of Genesis, 
where it is said, that (a) “ Joseph’s brethren drank and were merry with him,” the words 
are iuchvolucay wer’ avred, and yet no one can imagine, but that, in their present circum- 
stances, thinking no other than that he was the governor of Egy t, and being apprehen- 
sive that he had no good design against them, they were too much upon their guard, 
and solicitous about their own safety, to give any way to intemperance in his presence : 
And if the expression here, and in (}) several other passages, may be taken in a vir- 
tuous sense, we cannot but conclude (unless we can suppose that St John designed to 
expose his master’s behaviour upon this occasion), that he intended we-should under- 
stand him in the most favourable acceptation *. 

We indeed, in our translation, say, that the water-pots, wherein the wine was crea- 
ted, (c) contained two or three firkins a-piece ; but some, who have looked more nicely 
into werpuric, or measure, here spoken of,.(d) have brought it so low as to make the 
whole six pots hold no more than about fourteen or fifteen gallons of our English mea- 
sure. But not to descend so low, we will suppose at present, that the quantity of wine 
made by our Saviour at this feast was as large as our translation fepresents it; yet; 
whoever considers the nature of Jewish marriages, how they were celebrated with 
feasting and rejoicings, not only on the day of solemnity (as it is with us), but: for six 
or seven days after, and that at these feasts, not only all their relations, and neighbours, 
and acquaintance, were invited, but that it was well taken likewise, if any others 
(though not invited) would come to partake of the entertainment, and bear a share in 
the joy. Whoever considers this, I say, cannot but imagine, that a very large quantity 
of wine must needs be requisite at such a time, since it was to be a supply, not for 
that day only, but for all the succeeding days until the time of the feasting was expired. 

Nay, even supposing farther, that our Lord, upon this occasion, did not confine him- 
self toa precise quantity, proportionate to the company, or period of the festival, and 
(what is more (e) that some of the company might abuse his liberality by their intem- 
perance (which is a concession not to be gathered from the text), yet he cannot there- 
fore be charged with administering to their excess by making such an ample provision, 
any more than we can charge the Providence of God with being instrumental to all 
the gluttony and drunkenness which is committed in the world, merely because he af- 
fords that meat and drink which men of inordinate appetites abuse to excess.’ The 
truth is, as it is an high commendation of Providence that it crowns us with plenty, 
(whatever use we make of it), and bestows upon us all things richly to enjoy ; so was it 
not unbecoming a person, invested with a Divine commission, to give, on this occasion, 


CHAP. I. 


an eminent instance of his flowing liberality, and, by his generous provision for the 


family, to leave a grateful memorial of his benevolent regard to two persons that 


(a) Chap. xlii. 34.05 0 1 

(6) Vid. Whitby’s Annot. in locum. . 

* [ The probability is, that the expression under con- 
sideration relates not at all to excess, nor indeed to 
‘drinking at any other feast than that which was kept at 


= marriage. The Abbi Martti, speaking of the age of» 
‘the wives of Cyprus, says,——‘ It is certain, that at the , 


birth of a son or daughter, the father causes a jar 
fillled with wine to be buried in the earth, having 
first taken the precaution to seal it hermetically ; and 
in this manner it is kept till the child’s marriage. It 
is then placed on the table before the bride and bride- 
groom, and is distributed among their relations, and 
‘the other guests invited to the wedding.” “If such a 
custom prevailed formerly, and prevailed among the 


, Jews, it is evident that the wine first drunk at a mar- 


riage feast must have been the best, as nothing but 
wine of a very superior quality could have been pre- 


‘served from the birth of a child to his or her marriage, 


even at the early age at which marriages were made 
in Judea.. The probability therefore is, that the go- 
vernor of the feast meant nothing more than to ex- 
press his}surprise at the bridegroom’s having deviated, 
as he supposed, from the common practice of present- 
ing, the jar of old and superior wine at first. See 
Burder’s Orient. Customs. ] 

c) John ii. 6. 

(a) Vid. Cumberland of Weights and Measures, 

(ec) Whitby’s Annot. in locum. 
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a. M.40%4, very likely were his relations, and had just entered into the honourable state of mas 
so trimony. ATs tat 
80, &e. Since therefore our Lord answered, in so free and plentiful a manner, his mother’s 
Vulg. #r-°8- request at last, there seems to be something in their supposition, who, from the pro- 
priety (a) of the Greek expression, think that his mother spake to him before the wine 
was out, but when it grew so low that she plainly perceived there would not be enough 
for the company ; and therefore our Saviour’s reply to her will very justly bear this 
sense. T/ tuoi nai cols “ What is it to you or me? i.e the care of providing wine upon 
this occasion does not properly belong to you or me; but admitted it did, my hour is 
not yet come. It is too soon as yet to set about it; because it is highly fitting that the 
necessity of that supernatural supply which I intend them should be a little more felt, 
in order to recommend the benefit itself, and to give the manner of attaining it a power 

of making a deeper impression on their minds.” 

This seems to be no unnatural construction of the words, and removes all the seem- 
ing harshness of our Saviour’s answer, “ Woman, what have I to do with thee ?” We 
mistake the matter however very much, if we think that the word yi, which we ren- 
der woman, was any title of disrespect or indifference, (as it seems to be in our transla- 
tion), since it is frequently used by the best authors when the highest marks of esteem 
are intended. The polite Xenophon himself puts it in the mouth of one of his Persian 
chiefs, when he was addressing himself to a captive lady, and comforting her under her 
unfortunate circumstances; and certainly a time there was that our Lord called his 
mother by this appellation, when he was far from being harsh or undutiful to her, even 
when he was hanging on the cross, and tenderly recommending both his mother to the 
care of his beloved apostle, and that apostle to his mother’s love and affection, 
(b) “ Woman, behold thy son.” So little does our Saviour’s conduct, in this whole 
transaction, deserve these horrid and impious censures which of late have been thrown 
upon it! 

Whatever some modern Jews and infidels may allege against the abuse (as they 
pretend) which the writers of the New Testament have put upon the prophecies of the 
Old, by applying them to a wrong sense; (c) no man need be told that an attempt of 
this nature had been as impertinent, the affront to man’s reason as insolent, and the 
event as fruitless, nay, as fatal to their cause, had they imposed a false or even contro- 
verted sense upon the predictions confessedly relating to the Messiah, as it would have 
been had they urged such predictions as were not acknowledged to belong to him at all. 
The truth is, if the Jews understood the prophecies relating to the Messiah in one 
sense, and the apostles, in their address to them, applied them in another, we cannot 
see how they could ever have made one proselyte, being in the same condition with 

“what St Paul describes, when he tells us, that (d) “ he who speaketh in an unknown 
tongue (and why not he that speaketh in an unknown meaning ?) speaketh to the air, 
and becometh a barbarian to him that heareth but understandeth him not.’ ~ Se 
that every Jew, converted to the Christian faith, is an implicit proof of the apostles 
applying the ancient prophecies in a sense that was then current and familiar to them. 

That the famous prophecy in Isaiah (e) is thus applied by St Matthew (/), to prove 
that Christ was born of an immaculate virgin, we took occasion, in our answer to the 
fourth of these objections, to shew. ‘Che remaining allegation is, that the name of the 
person, of whom the prophet speaks, was:to be Immanuel: whereas the name of that 
Son of Mary, of whom st Matthew speaks, by God’s express command was Jesus, and 
therefore the words of the prophet are misapplied by the evangelist. 


(a) boregncavres obvau, ver. 3. (4) John xix. 25. 27, . (c) Stanhope’s Sermons at 
Boyle's Lectures, Sermon viit. (d) 1 Cor. xiv. 2. (e) Chap. vii. 145 
(/ ) Chap. 1. 23. ! 
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Now nothing is more common in Scripture than by the calling or naming of a per- From the be. 
son or thing, not to mean that the person or thing would be commonly distinguished by Gonne ora 
that name, but only that it should have such properties and qualities in it as that name Matth. ix. 8. 
did denote ; or, in other words, that it should really be what the full sense of that name [Vk 7 
imported. Thus, of the city of Jerusalem it is foretold by the prophet, (a) that it ——_.«_ 
should “ be called the city of righteousness,” when it really was to be such a city ; for 
in the foregoing words it is promised, “ that God would restore her judges as at the 
first, and her counsellors as at the beginning” And in like manner, though it be de- 
clared by this prophet (6), that the wonderful child, which God promised to the house 
of David, should be called Immanuel, yet if he was but what that name properly 
imports, “ God with us,” in a most eminent and peculiar manner, it is not to be doubt- 
ed but that the prophecy received its full completion in the person of our Saviour 
Christ. | 

For besides God’s universal presence, there is a presence of favour and distinction, 
whereby he is said to be, in a more peculiar manner, with those whom he loves and 
blesses above others. And in this regard the child here spoken of is justly called Im- 
manuel, because (as St Paul speaks) (c) “ God was in him reconciling the world to him- 
self,” for his sake and sufferings, “ not imputing their trespasses unto them ;” so that by 
him (d) “ they who were some time afar off are made nigh, have access to the Father, 

(e) are accepted in the Beloved,” and become, uf enemies and strangers, friends and chil- 
dren, insomuch that God vouchsafes to dwell in them, and to be one of them. And 
as God unites us to himself by grace, so did he, in this child, condescend, by an ineffa- 
ble generation, to unite our substance and nature to himself, “ to be perfect God and 
perfect man, (/) that so he might be the first-born among many brethren, and redeem 
the children from death, who are partakers of flesh and blood, by himself taking part 
of the same.” Let it not then be any more objected that the child in the prophecy 
could not be called Immanuel, whom we confess to have been called Jesus; for he is 
therefore our Immanuel, because our Jesus; therefore most eminently, most literally, 
“God with us,” because, by so miraculous an union, a “ Saviour of his people from their 
sins.” ; 

It may seem perhaps surprising to some, that St Matthew should so frequently intro- 
duce his citations with a “ Vhis was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet.” But whoever considers the idiom of the Hebrew tongue, cannot but 
know that the phrase, answering to the expressions, “ that it might be fulfilled, means 
no more than that “ hereby was verified,” or that “ this event answered to the predic- 
tion,” or the like. Nay, the Jews were accustomed to say, that a passage of Scripture 
was then fulfilled when any thing happened that was applicable to it; and tierefore it 
is no wonder that St Matthew, who himself was a Jew, and very probably wrote his 
Gospel in the Hebrew tongue for the benefit of his countrymen, should naturally fall 
into their style and manner of expression. 

Now, whoever considers the state of the Jews in Egypt, their bondage, and danger 
of utter extinction, by reason of the decree which passed for the destruction of ail their 
male children (bad not the Providence of God prevented the execution of it), will soon 
perceive the cause why Egypt is made in Scripture the common figure and embiem of 
extreme danger and imminent death; and why a deliverance out of Egypt should be 
applied to every great act of preservation where there seemed to be no visible means of ‘ 
‘escape ; insomuch, that whenever any instance of such a watchful and protecting Provi-’ 
dence happened, it was an usual and proverbial speech among the Jews (who were wont 
then, as they are still, to apply sentences out of Holy Writ to the common occurrences 
of life) to say, in Scripture phrase, “ Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” or “* he hath 


(a) Isaiah i. 26. (5) Ibid. Chap. vii. 14. . _(c) 2 Cor. ve 19. (d) Eph, ii, 13, 18, 
(e) Ibid. Chap, i. 6. (/) Rom. viii. 29. poe ii, 14, 
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A.M. 4034, called him out of Egypt,” i. e. he hath rescued him from the jaws of death, or from the 
Come: Re danger that the Israelites were in when he brought them out of Egypt with a 
Ann. Dom. “ mighty hand and a stretched-out arm.” Since Joseph then was ordered to flee to 
Ga! »&c |. Egypt, and to tarry there until Herod was dead, for this reason, because “ Herod 
sought the young child’s life ;” this distinguishing preservation of Jesus, by means of 
his retreat till the danger was over, will justify the evangelist (even though it had been 
any other country, as well as Egypt, whereunto he retired) in applying to him the pro- 
verbial saying upon that occasion, (a) “ Out of Egypt (i.e. out of manifest danger) have 
I called my son.” ces 
The deportation of the ten tribes from their native country into a foreign land, there 
to die or live in slavery, was so grievous a calamity, that the prophet Jeremiah (6) (by 
“way of prosopopeeia) introduces Rachel, the favourite wife of Jacob, that great progeni- 
tor of the Israelites, making bitter lamentation for their loss, and refusing all consola- 
tion, because there were no hopes of their recovery. And the murder of so many inno- 
cent babes at Bethlehem, by the bloody decree of Herod, was an event so dolorous to 
their tender parents, that the evangelist, when he came to relate it, thought he might 
justly (by way of accommodation) apply the words of the prophet, and, in the name of 
all the miserable mothers that had lost their children, make Rachel upon this occasion 
(and as a farther accomplishment of the prophecy) return to her weeping again. The 
rather, because Rachel, having been long dead before the captivity, may, with equal 
propriety, by the evangelist, as she is by the prophet, be introduced weeping ; the ra- 
ther, because she was (c) so fond a lover of children, that she is fitly enough brought in 
here in the room of the tender mothers who wept for the loss of theirs ; and the rather, 
because the slaughter of the Bethlehemites might be called that of her children, because 
among them (d) was the place of her sepulchre, after that she had lost her life in the 
bitter pangs of child-birth. _ | : 
There is no prophet, we own, wherein it is expressly said that the Messiah should 
be called a Nazarene; (e) but the observation of St Jerom, in his comment upon this 
place, is not amiss, viz. that when St Matthew (/) “ mentions the word prophets in 
the plural number, (whereas in other places he had always cited some particular pro- 
phet), he thereby shews that he did not take the words from the prophets but only the 
sense.” Since then the title of Nazarene, both Jews and other enemies of Christianity, 
have always, by way of contempt, given to our Blessed Saviour, because he was sup- — 
posed to come out of that very city, from whence it was thought impossible that (g) 
«any good thing should come ;” and since most of the prophets speak of Christ as a 
person that was to be reputed vile and abject, (h) “a stranger to his bretherr, and even 
an alien to his mother’s sons, (2) despised and rejected of men, despised and esteemed not,” 
here is the plain sense of the words, “ he shall be a Nazarene :” (%) and the angel, by 
God’s appointment, no doubt, sent him to this contemptible place, that he might thence | 
have a name of infamy and contempt put upon him, according to the frequent intima- 
tion by the prophets. : hdl 34g 
(J) The word we render wise men, in its original, signifies magicians, which however 
now it bespeaks not so good a character, was nevertheless heretofore a name of very 
innocent and honourable signification. The studious and inquisitive, whose business 
and profession led them to search into ‘nature its most abstruse causes and effects, and 
more particularly into the motions and dispositions of the heavenly bodies, were distin- 
guished by this ,title: and in what profound veneration and respect. they were held, 
appears from the most important matters, both sacred and civil, being committed.to 
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(a) Matth. ii, 15. (6) Chap, xxxi. 15. (c) Gen. xxx < Pace (d) Ibid. xxxv. 19, 
(e) Bishop Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messiah, part ii c. 3. = sf) Chap. ii. 23. SP 29 
(zg) John i. 46. (A) Paal. Ixix. 8. (2) Isaiah liii. 3. (k) Whitby’s Annotation in locum, 


(1) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. i, 
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their administration. They were the counsellors, the judges, the priests, the princes, 
in a word, the oracles of the eastern countries; [and the prophet Daniel was, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, made president of all the wise men, (a) i. e. Archimagus of Babylon.] But as 
the best arts are sometimes perverted to ill purposes, so it happened to these, that, 
falling into the hands of bad men, who met with people ignorant and credulous, and 
- not only easy, but even glad to be deluded, they degenerated into the cheats of judici- 
ary astrology ; and these abuses grew so general, as at last to fix an ill sense upon the 

word, and a scandal on the science itself. : 
It were a wrong and great indignity to the persons now before us, not to believe them 
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of the nobler and better sort ; but we can hardly be persuaded (though some would en- - 


deavour to do it) that they were persons of royal dignity, (b) because we cannot rea- 
sonably suppose, that the evangelists would have omitted a circumstance of so great mo- 
ment, both for their honour and our Lord’s. We can hardly think, but that some ac- 
count would have been given of their royal train and equipage, and that all Jerusalem 
would have been moved as much to see their entry, as they were to hear their que- 
stions : nor can we imagine that it would have been decent in Herod to have received 
them with no more respect; to have dismissed them to Bethlehem without attendants ; 
much less to have laid his:commands upon them to return back, and bring him an ac- 
count of the child as soon as they had found him, had they been persons of equal rank 
and dignity with himself. Upon these considerations, we may justly deny them the 
title of kings, though we cannot but allow them to be persons of great wisdom, learning, 
and integrity ; of which ours, and some other translations of the Bible, have been so sen- 
sible, as very prudently to decline the odious name of magicians, and to call them the 
wise men of the East ; but what part of the east it was that they came from, few inter- 
preters have agreed. . 

(c) Some have imagined that these travellers came out of Persia; others from Cal- 
dea, others from Arabia, and others again from Mesopotamia. All these countries lay 
eastward from Jerusalem and the Holy Land; and in each of these some antecedant 
notions of the Messiah may be accounted for. in Chaldea and Persia, by the captivity 
of the Jews and the books of Daniel; in Arabia, by the nearness of their neighbour- 
hood and frequent commerce ; and in Mesopotamia, besides these common helps, they had 
the prophecy of their countryman Balaam, concerning a star (d) that should come out 
- of Jacob to direct them. (¢) But as we know of no record wherein this prophecy was 
preserved but the book of Moses, which the people of Mesopotamia neither read nor 
believed ; so it seems evident, that Balaam’s words do not refer to a star that should 


arise at any prince’s birth, but to a certain king who should be as glorious and splen- . 


dant in his dominions as the stars are in the firmament. Upon the whole, therefore, it 
seems most likely, that these wise men came out of Arabia (f)s (which, according to ‘l'a- 
citus, was the bound of Judea eastward) not only because the gifts which they present- 
ed were the natural products of that country, which was famous likewise for its magi, 
insomuch that Pythagoras (as Porphyry informs us) went into Arabia to acquire wis- 
dom; but because its neighbourhood to Judea might give these wise men the advantage 
of discerning the star better than any more distant nation had. ae 

For that this star was no celestial one, and such as might be seen at a vast distance, 
its motion contrary to the ordinary course of stars, its performing the part of a guide 
to the travellers, and that by day, very probably, as well as night, its accommodating 
itself to their necessities, and disappearing and returning as they could best, or least 
be without it, and (what is a circumstance as remarkable as any) its pointing out, and 


(a) Dan. ii. 48. (6) Whstby’s Annotations on Matth. ii. 1, &c _ 
c) Stanhope on the Epistles aud Gospels, vol. i, | And Hales’s Analysis, vol. i. and ii] 
uh Nowa XXIV. Sak (e) Whitby’s Annotations. (7) Ibid. 
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en aep standing over the very place where the child was, (which the height and diskanice of 
Ann. Dom. COMMon stars make it impossible for them to do) are a sufficient demonstration. _ It 

vine nt, Seems not improbable therefore, that what the evangelist calls a star, was only that glo- 
aie Hous light (a) which shone upon the Bethlehem shepherds, when the angel came to im- 
part unto them the tidings of our Saviour’s birth; for that this light was exceeding 

great is clear from that expression which syles it the (b) “ glory of the Lord ;” and that 


it was a light from heaven hanging over their heads, the words in Db (c) Greek, as 


well as (d) the Latin version, sufficiently inform us. 


Now every one knows, that such a light at a great distance appears like a. star; 


oF 


at least after it had thus shone about the shepherds, it might be lifted up on high, ‘and 


then formed into the likeness of a star; where standing vertically 


over. Judea for some 


time, it might direct the Arabian astrologers (whom so strange a phaenomenon could 
hardly escape) to the capital city, as the likeliest place, to gain intelligence of the new- 


born king, whose “ star they had seen in the East,” 


i. e. from. the place of their abode 


which’ was in the East : For, should we suppose that this light. was placed in any part 
of the eastern hemisphere, it would have denoted something extraordinary among the 


Indians, or other eastern nations, rather than among the people of the Jews. . 


(i Ae 


(e) But how came these eastern sages to know that this star, or luminous: appearance in 
the heavens, (place it where we will) denoted the birth of a king? Now, for the reso- 
lution of this question, it must be observed, what (f) some heathen historians tell us, 
viz. “ That through the whole East it-was expected, that about this time a king was 


to arise out of J ddan who should rule over all the world.” 


Nor could-it be. well other- 


wise, since, from the time of the Babylonish captivity, we find the Jews dispersed (g) 
through all the provinces of the Persian monarchy, and that (2) in great numbers, and 


(2) many people of the land becoming Jews ; 


and after their return home, i increasing so 


mightily that they were dispersed through Africa, Asia, and many cities and islands 
of Europe, and (as Josephus (#) tells us) wherever they dwelt making many proselytes 
to their religion. 2) Now these wise men, living so near to Judea, the seat of this pro- 


phecy, and conversing with Jews, i. e. with those who every where expected t 


he com- 


: pletion of it at that time, as soon as they came to see this extraordinary star, or body 
of light hovering over Judea, they might rationally conjecture, that it signified the com- 
pletion of that celebrated prophecy concerning the king of Jewry, over the centre of 
which land they, being then in the Wast, might see this meteor HARE: ‘ 


(6) Luke ii. 9. 


(a) Whitby? 3 Annotations. 
(d) Emicuit ex alto. 


(Cc) Megcraurler avrous. 

(e) Whiiby’s Annotations. 

(/) Tacit. Hist. lib. v. Suet. de. Vita Vesp. c. 4. 

{g) Esther iii. 8. (h) Ibid. chap. ix. 2. 

(2) Ibid chap. iii, 13... (4) Antag. ilb. xiv. c. 12. 

(1) Whitby’s Annotations. 

* (This is certainly ¢ a very satisfactory account of 
‘the Eastern wise men, as well as of the star which 
guided them to Bethlehem; but the reader will pro- 
bably be more pleased with the following, though the 
difference between the two accounts is small and of 
little consequence.—‘* The glory of the Lorn, which 
shone round about the Jewish shepherds, 


form and considerable diameter, might have appeared 
on the same night, and at the same Ajeots to some pious 
Magi of the Persian empire, diminished, at the dis- 
tance of several hundred miles, to the size of a star, 
or uncommonly bright, meteor, and rising, in its ascent 
from the, shepherds, in the south-west ‘quarter of thé 
horizon-~an unusual region, which must have strong+ 


and” was 
therefore probably a miraculous light of a globular 


ly attracted their notice, and excited Aine attention, 
From its situation they might have been led to con- 
ceive, that this was the STAR to rise out of Jacos, and 
the scEPTRE from ISRAEL, foretold by the celebrated 
Chaldean Diviner, and probably their ancestor Ba- 
laam ; and that it denoted tus MESSIAH, whose co- 
ming was foretold, in the famous propecy of the seven- 
ty weeks, by Daniel their Archimagus. And besides 
these prophetical indacements, we have reason to 
think, that God, who never left himself without a 
witness in the ewes world, in a dream or vision 
induced these pious sages from the East Ca ee veeree= 
Ady,) to go to Jerusalem for further intelligence re- 
specting the birth- -place, or residence, ‘of thé’ tite 


‘born (0 rxcic) KING OF THE JEWS, whose! sar’ they 


saw at tts ristng|(& cy dverory), and whom. they came 
to worship with royal and relig gious ador tion, _ This 
may fairly be collected from “the oracular warning 


which they afterwards received in a dream, ( nose ric 
Birzes), not to return Herod to on their vet 
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_ Not long after the departure of these eastern sages from Bethlehem, we find a Pro- From the be. 
digious multitude of innocent babes inhumanly put to death upon the account of him eeenaae. af pe 
whom these wise men came to adore. But to vindicate the justice and goodness of Mah, ti 8. 
Providence in this proceeding, we need not appeal to God’s universal dominion over all ae li, 23. 
his creatures, and the right he has to take away in what manner he pleases the being 3 ere 3g 
which he gives us ; we need only consider the present life, not as our last and final state, 
but as one whose principal tendency is to another; and then it will appear that there 
is no certain measure to be taken of the Divine justice or goodness towards us, with- 
out taking in the distributions of that other life, which indeed is the main: end of our 
living at all. What Solomon therefore, in his wisdom, says of the righteous in gene- 
ral, is much more verified in the case of these harmless babes: (a) “ In the sight of the 
unwise they seem to die, and their departure is taken for misery ; but they are in peace: 
for though they were punished in the sight of men, yet is their hope full of immortality.” 
(6) For a frail, a short, a troublesome, a dangerous life, God gives them the recompence 
of an immortal, a securely happy, a completely glorious one; which not only vindicates 
but magnifies his goodness and liberality to them. » He considers their infancy, and the 
noble fruit which might have sprung from these tender plants, had they been allowed 
to grow to full maturity, and accordingly rewards them: for though they wanted the 
wil! of martyrdom which riper years may have, yet it must be allowed that they were 
clear of that voluntary and actual sin which those riper years would have contracted: 
and therefore, as in the most literal sense (c) they were not defiled with sensual plea- 
sures, but left the world in virgin innocence.; as they were truly redeemed from among 
men, whose early, translation to a state of bliss prevented the hazards and temptations 
of a wicked world; and as they were (strictly speaking) “ the first fruits unto God and 
the Lamb,” who began to shed their blood in the cause of a “ new born Saviour ;” so 
God hath been pleased to vouchsafe them a peculiar honour, (d) “ to sing, as it were, 
anew song before the throne, and to follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth, be- 
cause in their mouth was found no guile; for they were without fault. before the throne 
of God.” — : . 
” We have but one objection more to answer, and that is a seeming inconsistency in 
our Saviour, in discovering to the Samaritan woman his Divine character, which he had 
so often desired his disciples to conceal. .Our Saviour, it is true, was so far from ma- 
king any unnecessary declarations of himself, that both upon (e) St Peter’s confessing 
him to be the Christ, and (f) after his transfiguration, wherein he was declared to 
be the Son of God, we find him charging his disciples to say nothing of this, until his 
resurrection ; (2) because their testimony in these points might not only be like a mat- 
ter concerted between him and them, but because indeed they were not qualified to be 
his witnesses in these things, until they had received power from on high by the co- 
ming down of the Holy Ghost. It is to be observed, however, that ‘when our Lord is 
himself fairly called upon, and especially by persons invested with authority, he never 
once conceals his Divine nature and commission. ae feo es age 
When (h) “the Jews came round him in Solomon’s porch, and said unto him, how 
long dost thou make us doubt ? [f thou be the Christ, tell us plainly ;” his answer is ex- 
press, “I told ye, and ye believed not: The works that 1 do in my Father's name they 
bear witness of me; for 1 and my Father are one.” When he stood before the judge- 
ment seat, and the high priest demanded of him, (7) “ I adjure thee by the living God, 
that thou tell us, whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God;” his answer is, “ Thou 
hast said:” Or (as St Mark (4) expresses it), “Iam; and ye shall see the Son of Man 


~ re » : : od) a8 i : = Z F, . 

(a) Wisdom iii. 2, &c. (6) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. i. (¢) Rev. xiv. 4, 

(dy Ioide ver. 5, 4, &. (e) Mark viii. 29. (f) Matth. xvii. 9. (g) Whitby’s Annotations * 
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sitting on the right hand of power, and zoming in the clouds of heaven.” Nay, there 
are some instances wherein, of his own accord, and without any provocation of this 
kind, he freely discovers who he was: For, having cured the man that was born blind, 
and afterwards meeting him accidentally, (a) “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God,” 
says he? Whereupon the man asking, “ Who is the Son of God, tiiat I may believe 
on him 2?” Our Saviour replies, “ Thou hast both seen him, and it is he who talketh 
with thee.” And therefore we need less wonder that, when this Samaritan woman had 
first of all confessed him to be a prophet, and, as her words seem to imply, (6) was a 
little dubious whether he was not the Messiah, our Saviour should prevent her enquiry, 
and tell her voluntarily that he was. Especially considering, that (c) such a declaration 
might be a means to prepare her, and the rest of the Samaritans, whenever his apostles 
should come and preach the Gospel unto them, to receive their testimony, as we find, 
by the history of the apostolic Acts, that they did it with great gladness *. 

Thus have we endeavoured to satisfy all the exceptions of any weight that the lovers 
of infidelity have hitherto made to this part of the evangelical history; and if Chris- 
tianity stood in need either of the support or testimony of heathen authors, we might 
say, that the incarnation of Christ, the Son of God, is no more than (d) what the Greeks, 
as Julian avers, affirm both of Asculapius and Pythagoras, viz. that they were both the 
_sons of Jupiter, though they appeared in human nature ; which doctrine, in the evange- 

list St John, Amelius, *2 the master of Porphyry, allows to be true: [That some no- 
tions of a Trinity of Divine Persons in the one Godhead, and of the incarnation, or ra- 
ther repeated’ incarnations of one of them, have prevailed in the East from the re- 
motest antiquity *3]: That the birth of our Blessed Jesus of a virgin immaculate, is no 


BOOK VIII. 


(a) John ix. 35, &e. 

{c) Whitby, in locum. 

* [On this subject the reader will derive much in- 
struction from Bishop Horsley’s sermons on St John 
iv. 42. They are three in number, ‘and published in 
the 2d volume of the general collection of his ser- 
mons. | 

(d) Huetiz, Quest. Alnet. lib it. ec. 13, 

- *2 This Platonist, upon reading the beginning of St 
John’s Gospel, swore by Jupiter, ‘ That the barba- 
rian (as he called him) had hit upon the right notion, 
when he affirmed, that the Word which made all 
things, was in the beginning, in place of prime digni- 
ty and authority, with God, and was that God who 
created all things, and in whom every thing that was 
made, had, according to its nature, its life and being ; 
that he was incarnate, and clothed with a body, 
wherein he manifested the glory and magnificence of 
his nature ; and that after his death, he returned to 
the repossession of his divinity, and became the same 
God which he was before his assuming a body, and 
taking the human nature and flesh upon him.” Ku- 
seb. Prep. 9. Evang. lib. xi. 

*3 [«« Mattra, the Methora of Pliny, is situated a- 
bout eighteen miles from Agra, on the direct road to 
Deli, and is particularly celebrated for having been 
the birth-place of Creeslina, who is esteemed in India, 
not so. much an incarnation of the Divine Veeshnu as 
the Deity himself in human form. 
this personage is among the most curious of all that 
occur in Indian mythology. The Sanscreet narrative 
of his extraordinary facts, in some points, approaches 
so near to the Scriptural accounts of our Saviour, as 
to have afforded reai ground for Sir W. Jones to sup- 


(6) Ibid. ch. iv. 25. 


The history of, 


pose that the Brahmins had, in the early ages of 


‘Christianity, seen or heard recited to them some of 


the spurious gospels (why not some of the genuine 
gospels ?) which in those ages so numerously abound- 
ed, and had ingrafted the wildest parts of them upon 
the old fable of this Indian Apollo. The birth of this 
Divine infant was predicted, and a reigning tyrant in 
India, by name Cansa, learning from the prediction 
that he should be destroyed by this wonderful child, 
ordered all the male children, born at that period, to 
be slain; but Creeshna was preserved by biting the 
breast, iustead of sucking the poisoned nipple, of the 
nurse commissioned to destroy him. From fear of 
this tyrant he was fostered in MerHora by an honest 
herdsman, and passed his innocent hours in rural dis 
versions in his foster-father’s farm.. Repeated mira- 
cles, however, soon discoyered his celestial origin. He 
preached to the Brahmins the doctrines of meekness 
and benevolence ; he even condescended to wash their 
Jeet, as a proof of his own meekness; and he raised 
the dead by descending for that purpose to the low- 
est region.” _ Maurice’s Indian- Antiquities, vol. 3. 
p. 45. See likewise the Asiatic Researches passim, . 
but especially vol. i. article ix. The learned presi- 
dent seems to suppose that the Brahmins had seen 
only the spurious gospels. That they had seen such 
gospels is indeed very probable; but it is likewise pro- 
bable that they had heard the genuine Gospel at least 
recited. All Christian antiquity represents the apo- 
stle St Thomas as having preached in India, and the 
traditions of that country at present corroborate that 


“representation. Hé would, oi course, preach the truth 


as it was in Jesus , and when we consider the corrup- 
tions that have crept into different churches in Eus 
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more than (a) what the ancient Jewish doctors expected in their Messiah; and there- 
fore Simon Magus, who greatly affected that character, pretended that his mother Ra- 
chel bore him without the loss of her virginity: That the new star, or body of light, 
which upon our Saviour’s birth conducted the wise men to him, (b) is acknowledged by 
Julian, though he would gladly ascribe it to natural causes; is set off with great elo- 
quence by Chalcidius * in his comment upon Plato’s Timzeus; and perhaps might be 
that very phenomenon *2 which Pliny (c) describes under the name of a comet: That 
our Lord’s forerunner, John the Baptist, was such a person as the Gospel represents him, 
viz. an exhorter of the “ Jews to the love and practice of virtue, and to regeneration 
by baptism and newness of life,” we have an ample testimony in Josephus (d): That 
our Lord himself was certainly a prophet, Phlegon, + who was the emperor Adrian’s 
freed-man, acknowledges, and in his history has related several events which he fore- 
told: That he was (e) a great worker of miracles, the authors of the Talmud own; nor 
can Celsus and Julian, his bitterest enemies, deny it, only they would gladly impute 
them to a wrong cause, his great skill in magical incantations : That human bodies were 
frequently possessed with devils, who afflicted them with grievous and tormenting dis- 
eases, is the joint concession both of (f) Jamblicus and Minutius *3 Foelix ; and that 
our Blessed Lord had the power of curing these, (g) and of destroying the dominion of 
evil spirits wherever he came, is the great complaint of Porphyry, who makes it no won- 
der that their cities should be wasted with plagues, “since Atsculapius, and the rest of 
the gods, ever since the admission of the Christian religion, were either become useless 
or fled. So prevalent is the force of truth, that it seldom fails to draw confessions from 
those who least of all intend them. 


rope, we need not be surprised that the Brahmins, 
who heard the pure Gospel preached, but were yet. 
determined to retain their own gods and modes of 
worship, distorted such parts of it as they ingrafted 
into their own mythology so as to make it serve their 
idolatrous purposes. It is not therefore necessary to 
suppose that they were acquainted oly with the spu- 
rious gospels, though it is not improbable that some 
guch gospels may have found their way even to them.] 

(a) Huetii, Quest. Alnet. lib. ii. c. 15. ; 

(6) ibid. Demons. prop. iii. 

* In his relation of some portentous significations 
of stars, he adds: « Est quoque alia venerabilior, et 
sanctior historia, que perhibet ortu stella cujusdam 
insolite non morbos, mortesque preenunciatas, sed-de- 
scensum Dei venerabilis, ad humane servationis, fre- 
rumque mortalium gratiam,. quam 4 Chaldizis obser- 
vatum fuisse testantur, qui deum nuper natum mune- 
ribus venerati sunt.” .Hammond’s Annotations on 
Matth. ii. 2. 

*2 The words of Huetius concerning this matter 
are these :—** Scribit Plinius exortum fuisse aliquan- 
. do cometain candidum, argenteo crine 1a fulgentem, 
aut vix contueri posset quisquam, specieque humanéd 


Dei effigiem in se ostendentem.” Queest. Alnet. lib, ii 
c. 16. 

(c) Lib. ii. c. 25. (d) Antig. lib. xviii. c. 7, 

+ He composed an history, digested by Olym- 
piads, as far as the year of Christ 140, In his history 
he takes notice, that in the Olympiad, which deter- 
mines about the middle of the 33d year of the come 
mon era, there happened the greatest eclipse of the 


‘sun that ever had been seen, insomuch, that the stars 


were visible at noon-day, and that afterwards there 
was a great earthquake in Bithynia. Several critics 
believe, that this was the darkness which happened 
at the death of Jesus Christ, which is a matter we 
shall have occasion to enquire into when we come to 
that part of his history. ; 

(e) Huetii Demons, prop, iii. 

(f) De Myster. sect. ii. c. 6. 

*3 The words of Minutius are worth observing :— 
** Impuri spiritus vitam turbant, somnos inquietant, 
irrepunt etiam corporibus occuilté, ut spiritus tenues ; 
morbos fingunt, terrent mentes, membra distorquent, 
et ad cultum sui cogunt. In Octayo,” 

(g) Hueti Demons. prop. ill, 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


a 


DISSERTATION I. 
OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, AND THEIR WRITINGS. 


A. M. 4034, BEFORE we proceed any farther in the History of our Blessed Saviour’s life, it may 


&e. or 5489. not be amiss to give some short account of the four evangelists that have recorded it. 
n. . . ° . eg fs ; 
30,&c. I call them four, because whatever spurious pieces gained credit in the world afterwards, 


Vulg. #r. 28. the tradition of the church, from the beginning of the second century, makes it evident, 
~~ that the Gospels then received were only the four Gospels which we now own. ae 
St Matthew, who stands in the front of these evangelists, and is generally allowed 
to be the first who committed the Gospel to writing, was the son of Alpheus, a Galilean 
by birth, a Jew by religion, and a publican by profession. Among the Jews, as well as 
other nations, the custom at this time prevailed of having more names than one; and 
therefore we find his brother evangelists, St Mark (a) and Luke (5), giving him the 
name of Levi, with a civil intent to avoid all mention of his former not so reputable 
profession before he was called to the apostleship; but (what is no less an instance of 
his own modesty) in the Gospel written by himself, he not only takes the name by which 
he was most commonly known, but generally adds the odious epithet to it of “ Matthew 
the Publican ¢;” intending thereby, no doubt, to magnify the grace of God, and the 
condescension of our Blessed Saviour, who did not disdain to take into the highest dig- 
nity of the Christian church those whom the world rejected and accounted vile. 

(c) Whether he was born in Nazareth or no, it is certain that his ordinary abode was 
at Capernaum, (d) because his proper business was to gather the customs on goods that 
came by the Sea of Galilee, and the tribute which passengers were to pay that went by 
water; for which purpose there was a customhouse by the sea-side, where Matthew 
had his office, or toll-booth, “ there sitting at the receipt of custom.” Our Lord having 
lately cured a famous paralytic, retired out of the town to walk by the sea-side, where 
he taught the people that flocked after him; and having espied Matthew in his office, 
he asked him to become one of his disciples; whereupon, without any manner of hesi- 
tation, without staying so much as to settle his accounts, and put his affairs in order *, 


“he left all and followed him.” 


(a) Chap, i. 14. (6) Chap. v. 27. 
_ £ [This seems to me a complete confutation of Dr 
Marsh’s hypothesis—that Lev: was the original name 
of the apostle recorded in his supposed Hebrew docu- 
ment, and therefore retained by St Mark and St Luke, 
but exchanged by St Matthew himself, not because 
Levi was a mistake in the same original document, 
but because it would have insiantly reminded the 
Jews of his former occupation, which was peculiarly 
offensive tothem. But had this been the case, surely 
the man who was so cautious of giving offence, 
would not, in his catalogue of the apostles, have men- 
tioned himself by the denomination of Matthew the 
Publican, which rendered the supposed change of 
name perfectly useless. There is no room for doubt, 
therefore, but that Matthew and Levi were both ori- 
ginal names of the evangelist.) 


(c) Kerslin, in Vita 4 Evang. says he was, part xxii. 

(d) Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 

* [This is certainly not probable, because it would 
not have been just. Matthew was in duty bound to 
settle his accounts with his employers, and Christ, 
who wrought a miracle to procure money to pay tri- 
bute for himself and St Peter, would never have ad 
mitted among his followers a man who had not ren- 
dered an account, and a faithful account, of the taxes 
or custom which he had received as a publican. The 
mistake arises from the supposition that on the very 
day on which St Matthew was called, he not only 
followed our Lord, but made the feast for him which 
is mentioned ; but this.is nowhere said or even insi- 
nuated. Undoubtedly Matthew would rise and go 
a little way with Christ when thus called ; but it is not 
to be supposed that he was prepared on that day to 
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_ We cannot but suppose, that as he lived in Capernaum, the place of our Lord’s usual From the be- 
residence, and where his sermons and miracles were so frequent, he must have been ac- sinning .of the 
quainted with his, person and doctrine before this time; and, consequently, in a good Mora ie 8. 
preparation to receive the call with gladness. And that he did so, a good evidence it Mark xi. 23. 
seems to be, his entertaining our Lord and his disciples at dinner. next day in his house ; ae 
whither he invited several of his own profession, in hopes, no doubt, that cur Saviour’s 

company and converse might make the like impression upon them. + 

_ From his election to the apostolate he continued constantly with our Lord during 

his abode upon earth; and after his ascension, for the space of eight years preached the 

Gospel in several parts of Judea: But being now to betake himself to the conversion of 

the Gentiles, he was entreated by the Jews, who had been converted to the Christian 

faith, to commit to writing the history of our Lord’s life and actions, and to leave it 

among them, as a standing record of what he had preached to them; which. according- 

ly he did, and so composed the Gospel which we have now under his name. i 

» (a) The countries in which he preached were chiefly Parthia + and Ethiopia; in the 

latter of which he converted multitudes, settled churches, and ordained ministers to 
confirm and build them up, and, having signalized his zeal in the ministry of the Gos- 

pel, and his contempt of the world in a life +? of most exemplary abstinence, he is 

most probably thought to have suffered martyrdom at Nadabar, a city in Ethiopia ; but 

of the time and manner of his death no certain account is transmitted to us. \ 

_ At the request of the Jewish converts, (as we said) and, as some add, at the com- 

mand of the rest of the apostles, St Matthew wrote his Gospel about eight or nine years 

after our Lord’s resurrection*: for that it was extant before the dispersion of the apo- 

stles is plain from Bartholomew carrying it with him into India, where (as Eusebius (0) 

informs us) it was found by Panztus, when he went to propagate the faith in those 

parts, and by such as retained the knowledge of Christ was reputed a valuable trea- 

sure. 


As it 


‘was primarily designed for the benefit of the Jewish converts +, whatever 


Shire? ag 
make, as St Luke says he made; a great feast in his 
own house. ‘ The feast,’? as Doddridge well ob- 
serves, “‘ was after the day of his calling, perhaps 
some months after it, when he had made up his ac- 
counts, and regularly passed his business into other 
‘hands ;?? and to. those who have paid any attention 
to the mode of the Gospel narratives, this rational 
opinion will not appear to be inconsistent with the 
mention of the feast immediately alter the call.] . 

(a) Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 

+ As for what is related by Nicephorus, of his 

going into the country of the cannibals, and consti- 
tuting Plato, one of his followers, bishop of Myr- 
mena; of Christ’s appearing to him in the form of a 
beautiful youth, and giving him a wand, which he 
pitching into the ground, it immediately grew up into. 
atree; of his strange, converting the prince of that 
country ; of his numerous miracles, peaceable death, 
and sumptuous funeral, with abundance more of the 
like nature, they are justly to be reckoned among 
those fabulous reports that have no ground, either of 
truth or probability to support them. | Cave’s Lives 
of the Apostles. ; 
_. >? Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, that. he abstain- 
ed from the eating of flesh, and that the chief of his 
diet was herbs, roots, seeds, and berries. Pedag. 
Mb: int Jece GARD w 45.9 ae 

* [There are various opinions respecting, the era 


of the writting of St Matthew’s Gospel, and it is by, 
no medns easy to determine which of them is the 
most probable, for not.one of them is absolutely cer- 
tain. ‘That which is assigned to it by lreneus, has 
been supported by such, powerful and candid reason- 
ing by Michaelis and his learned translator, that [I 
feel myself compelled to give the preference to it ; 
so that if St Matthew wrote no other account of the 
life, doctrines, and miracles of our Lord, than that 
which has come down to us in the Gospel under 
his name, and which is undoubtedly authentic, it ap- 
pears to me that he did not write his Gospel before 
A. D. 61, nor perhaps till two, or three years after- 
wards. Iam. inclined however to think that he wrote 
two Gospels, one in Hebrew and the other in Greek; 
for I do not. believe the Gospel that we have to bea 
translation; and that the former was much less per- 
fect, and written many years earlier than the latter; 
but of this I have more to say by and bye.] _ 

(a) Hist. Eccl. lib, v. c. 10. 5 allen tb os 

+3 Those who maistain that St Matthew wrote in 
Greek, produce these arguments for their opinion, 
Ist, That some of the fathers (such as Origen, Epis 
phanius, and St Jerom) quote, indeed, the Hebrew, 
of St Matthew, but quote it as a book of no great au« 
thority, which they would not have done had it been 
the true original. 2d, That had St Matthew wrote 
in Hebrew, the Hebrew names in his Gospel would 
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A. M. 4034, some moderns may. say to the contrary, the voice + of all antiquity must carry it 
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2 32° against them, that it was originally wrote in Hebrew, not in the ancient pure He- 
30,&c. brew, (for that in a great measure was lost among the vulgar) but in a language com- 


Vule #28 monly used at that time by the Jews of Palestine, (and therefore still called the He- 
“~~ brew tongue, because wrote in Hebrew characters) which was the Syriac, with a mix- 
ture of Hebrew and Chaldee. 

This Gospel of st Matthew was for a long time in use among the Jews who had 
been converted to Christianity, and when, some time before the Romans laid siege to 
Jerusalem, they retired to Pella, they carried it thither along with them; from whence 
it was diffused into Decapolis, and all the countries beyond Jordan, where the Judaizing 
Christians still made use of it in the time of Epiphanius (a) and Eusebius (6) of Czesarea. 
But these Christians (c) did not preserve this sacred depositum with all the fidelity they 
should have done. They added to it several things, which perhaps they might have 
heard from the mouths of the apostles, or from their immediate disciples, and this in 
time brought it under the suspicion of other believers: The Ebionites, at length, got 
it into their hands, and by their additions and defalcations, in favour of some errors 
they had fallen into concerning the divinity of our Saviour, and the virginity of the 
Blessed Mother, so corrupted it, that at length it was given up by other churches which 
adhered to the form of sound doctrine. It continued however a long time in its primi- 
tive purity in the hands of the Nazarenes, or first believers in Palestine, who (though 
they were zealous in the observation of the law) embraced no such opinions as the 


Ebionites did, nor made any alterations in the Gospel *. 


this sect, we hear no more of the genuine 


_ not have been interpreted into Greek, nor would he 


have quoted the Old Testament according to the 
Septuagint translation. 3d, That the Greek lan- 
guage was then very common in Palestine and all the 
East. And, 4th, Since all the other authors of the 
New Testament wrote in Greek, why should St Mat- 
thew alone write his Gospel in Hebrew? But to 
these arguments it may be replied, Ist, That the uni- 
form testimony of all the ancients, who tell us that St 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, is certainly of 
very great weight; but then we must know that there 
were two of these copies of St Matthew, the one pure 
and uncorrupted, of which they have spoken with 
great esteem ; the other depraved by heretics, which 
they have contemned, and looked upon as Apocry- 
phal. Zd, The Hebrew names interpreted into Greek, 
prove the very contrary to what would be inferred 
from it; for this demonstrates that the translation 
was Greek, and the original Hebrew. 3d, Of the 
ten passages in the Old Testament that St Matthew 
cites in his Gospel, there are seven of them which 
resemble the Hebrew more than the Septuagint ; in 
the other three, the Septuagint and the Hebrew 
themselves agree; but the plain truth is, that St 
Matthew quotes by memory, and relates, not so much 
the words, as the sense of the passages. 4th, How- 
ever common the Greek tongue might be in Palestine 
among the better sort of people, yet it is certain that 
the generality of the Jews spoke commonly what 
they called Hebrew, which was Syriac and Chaldee 
mixed with Hebrew. And, 5th, Though all the rest 
of the New Testament were written ia Greek, yet 
that is no argument why this part of it should ; though, 
if convenience were considered, it should rather, one 


But after the extinction of 
Gospel of St Matthew, because the ancient 


would think, be adapted to the general use and ca- 
pacity of those for whom it was wrote. The dispute, 
however, is about matter of fact, and this is a fact at- 
tested by all the ancients, many of whom had seen 
the original, and were capable of making a judgment. 
of it. Whitby’s Prefatory Discourse to the four E- 
vangelists, and Calmet’s Dictionary under the word 
Matthew. 

t All the antients, with one consent, assure us, 
that St Matthew wrote in Hebrew. Papias, Irenzeus, 
Origen, Eusebius, St Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, 
St Jerom, St Austin, St Chrysostom, the author of 

the Latin Commentary on St Mark, which is ascri- 
bed to St Chrysostom, and the author of the Synopsis 
of the Scripture, which bears the name of Athanasius, 
are a cloud of witnesses who depose this; and there- 
fore strange it is that any should question its being . 
originally written in that language, when the thing is 
so universally and uncontroulably asserted by all anti- 
quity, not one, that I know of, after the strictest en- 
quiry I could make, dissenting in this matter, and 
who certainly had far greater opportunities of being 
satisfied in these things than we can have at so great 
a distance. Du Pin’s History of the canon, vol, 11. 
c. 2. and Cave’s lives of the apostles. ee 

(a) Epiphan. Heres. 29. c. 7. 

(6) Hist. Ecel. lib. iii, c. 25. 

(c) Calmet’s Dict. and Preface to St Matthew's 
Gospel. 

* [For an accurate account of the ancient sects 
called Nazarenes and Ebionites, and of the particu- 
lar tenets by which they were distinguished, see 
Bishop Horsley’s Tracts in Controversy with Dr 
Priestly. ] 

] 
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Greek version which, in the apostolic times, was made from it, having always preserved 
its primitive integrity, did, long before this, universally prevail, and was looked upon 
as authentic as the original; for though its author be uncertain, yet every one who 
mentions it, always ascribes it to some one apostle or other (a). 

When St Matthew began to write, the great question among the Jews was, Whether 
our Blessed Saviour was the true Messiah or no? and the main tendency of his Gospel 
seems to prove this For he shews by his mighty deeds that he was the Christ, the Son 
of God; that his mother Mary was a virgin; that he was not come to destroy the law, 
but to fulfil it; and that his miracles were not magical operations, nor the effects of any 
human art, but incontestible proofs of the power of God. and of his Divine mission. 
(6) St Ambrose observes, that none of the apostles have entered so far into the particu- 
lars of our Saviour’s actions +, as has St Matthew; that none of them have related 
the history of the wise men coming from the East, or the parable of the wise and fool- 
ish virgins, and some others, but he; that, in short, he has given us-more rules for the 
conduct of life, and more lessons of morality suitable to our necessities, than any; and 
all this, (c) in a natural and easy style (though sometimes mixed with Hebraisms), such 
as becomes an historian, and especially a sacred historian, whose narration should be 
free from affectation, and all such trifling ornaments as do not agree with the gravity 
and dignity of his subject. SS 

Though the name of Mark seems to be of Roman extraction, yet the evangelist now 
before us was born of Jewish parents, and originally descended from the tribe of Levi. 
What his proper name was, or upon what change or accident of life he might assume 
this, we have no manner of intelligence ; but as it was no unusual thing for the Jews, 
when they went into the European provinces of the Roman empire, to conform to the 
customs of the country, and, while they continued there, to be called by some name of 
common use; so some have conjectured, that when Mark attended upon St Peter to 
Rome, he might at that time take upon him this name, which (as he never returned to 
Judea to reassume his own) he for ever after retained. In the writings of the apostles 
we read of several called by this name. There is John (d), whose sirname was Mark ; 
(e) Mark, the sister’s son of Barnabas; Mark (/), who was employed in the ministry ; 
Mark, whom St Paul calls his fellow-labourer (g) ; and Mark, whom St Peter (h) styles 
his son; but which of these was the evangelist, or whether the evangelist might not be 
a person distinct from each of these, has been a matter of some doubt among the 
learned. 

That he was one of the seventy disciples, and, among them, one of those who took 
effence at our Lord’s discourse of (7) “ eating his flesh and drinking his blood,” some 
of the ancients have affirmed ; but Eusebius (%), from Papias, who was bishop of Hiera- 
polis, and lived near those times, tells us positively that he was no hearer or follower of 
our Saviour. He was converted by some of the apostles, and most likely by St Peter, 
to whom he was a constant retainer, and served him in the capacity of an amanuensis 
and an interpreter. (/) For, though the apostles were divinely inspired, and, among 


(a) [See the Appendix to this Dissertation. ] no prejudice to the truth of facts, which are the es- 


(b) Ambros. Pref. ia Lue. } 

+ If we compare St Matthew with the three other 
evangelists, we may perceive a remarkable difference 
in the order and succession of our Saviour’s actions, 
from Chap. iv. 22. to chap. xiv. 13. which has much 

erplexed chronologers and interpreters. Some pre- 
tend that St Matthew should be followed, but others 
think it more reasonable to submit to the authority 
of the other three, especially since St Mark, who fol- 
lows him. close enough in every other ‘thing, forsakes 
him in this particular. However this be, it can prove 


Vou. Iii. 


sential part of the gospel; and as to the order of 
time, the sacred authors are not always solicitous to 
follow it exactly. Calmet’s Dictionary under the 
word Matthew. 
(c) Beausobre’s Preface sur St Matthieu. 
(d) Acts xii. 12. (c) Col. iv. 10. 
(f) 2 Tim. iv. 11.. (g) Philemon, v. 24. 
(h) 1 Pet. v. 13. (@) John vi. 60. 
(4) Hist. Eccl. lib. iii, c. 39. 
(1) Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 


K 


From the te- 
ginning of the 
Gospels to 
Matth. ix. 8. 
Mark ii. 23. 


Luke vi. 1. 
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A.M. 4034, other miraculous powers, had the gift of languages conferred on them; yet the inter- 
i pretation of tongues seems to be a gift more peculiar to some than others, and it might 
30, &. be St Mark’s talent, either by word or writing, to expound St Petér’s discours?s to those 
Vulg. ir 28: who understood not the language wherein they were delivered. . 
[Such is the account of St Mark, which has been very generally received in this coun- 
try since the publication of Cave’s lives of the apostles, and fathers of the Christian 
church. “ It is probable, however, that the evangelist is the same person as the Mark 
who is mentioned in various parts of the New Testament, especially in Acts xii 12. 
where it appears that St Peter was intimate in the house of his mother.. Moreover, the 
Mark who is mentioned Acts xii. 12. accompanied St Paul on his travels (a).”.. Hence 
we may conclude, with great probability, that St Mark the,evangelist, Mark the son 
of Mary, who some time attended St Paul, and Mark, who is mentioned by St Peter in — 
his first epistle, are one and the same person; for the objections which have been made 
to their identity, by Cave and others, have been fully answered by Lardner. 
it appears from Acts xii. 12. that St Mark’s original name was John, the sirname 
Mark having probably been adopted by him when he left Judea to go into foreign 
. countries, agreeably to a practice which in that age was common among the Jews. It 
appears also, from the same passage, that his mother’s name was Mary, that she lived 
in Jerusalem, that the Christians of that city frequently assembled in her house, 
and that, by consequence, she was a Christian herself. From Col. iv. 10. we learn 
that he was a cousin or nephew of St Barnabas; from Acts xii. 25. that he accompanied 
St Paul and St Barnabas on their visit to the Gentiles ; from Ch. xiii. 13. that he de- 
parted from them and returned to Jerusalem; and from Ch. xv. 86—40. that in con- 
sequence of his: departure, St Paul, having refused. to take him on his. next journey, he 
accompanied St Barnabas alone, who then quitted St Paul. To St Paul, however, he 
was afterwards reconciled, and became again his fellow-labourer in the Gospel ; for he 
was with him during his imprisonment in Rome, as appears from Coloss. iv. 10. and 
Philem. 24. in the latter passage St Paul ranks him among his fellow-labourers, and 
in the former he mentions his design of sending him to Colosse. It is evident from 
1 Vet. v.13. that St Mark accompanied St Peter also, by whom he was so highly es- 
teemed as to be called his son, probably for the same reason and in the same sense that 
Timothy is thus called by St Pawl(b). It is therefore evident, from what has been said, 
that St Mark was a native Jew, and could be no stranger to the character of our Lord 
and his miracles from his earliest years, whether he was one of his personal followers, 
or converted afterwards to the faith by St Peter; but that he-was of the tribe of Levi, 
as Cave. asserts, is by no means certain. - It is indeed true that his uncle Barnabas was 
a: Levite ; but this will not. prove that Mark was likewise a Levite, for it is a mistake 
that the Jewish families never married out of their respective tribes, as is clearly proved 
by the case of Christ.and John the Baptist. . ‘Their mothers are by St Luke called cou 
sins, though Mary was certainly of the family of David and tribe of Judah, and Eliza~ ~ 
beth as certainly iof the daughters of Aaron. otesk. . 
At whatever\ time St Mark was converted to the faith, he appears to have accom- 
panied St Peter when he went to Rome, and to have remained there preaching the 
Gospel till the martyrdom of that apostle; and it was during his residence at Kome, 
that, according to the concurring testimony of all antiquity, he composed, at the re- 
quest of the Christians of those parts, the Gospel which goes under his name (c),] and 
which St Peter revised and approved. From Italy he went into Egypt ; and having 
fixed his’ chief residence in Alexandria, he there, and in the country round about, pro-. 


(2) [Compare Acts xi. 12 with verse 25th of the same chapter. (6) See 1 Tim. i. 1. and 

2 Tim, i. 1. io (c) See Marsh’s edition of Michaelis’s Introduction, &c. and Lardner’s Supple= 

ment to the credibility of the Gospel History. ] to RE a sw 
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pagated the Christian faith with such success, that multitudes, both of men and women, From the be- 
not only became converts, but engaged themselves likewise in a more strict profession} 2nnins o* "he 


e . . G a Is 
of the religion that he taught them than ordinary. Matth, ix, 8 
From Alexandria he removed westward, and passing through the countries of <— — 
‘ -UKe Vi. Te 


Marmorica, Pentapolis, and some others in his way to Libya, (though the people were 
barbarous in their manners, as well a8 idolatrous in their worship) by his preaching and 
miracles he not only converted, but, before he departed, confirmed them in the profes- 
sion of the Gospel. Upon his return to Alexandria he preached with all boldness, or- 
dered and disposed of the affairs of the church, and wisely provided for the continuance 
thereof, by constituting governors and pastors in it. (a) The great number of miracles 
which he wrought, and the reproaches which some of the converts made upon the sense- 
less idols of the Egyptians, so exasperated their rage, that they were resolved to destroy 
this introducer of a new religion among them. It was at the time of Easter, when the 
great solemnities of their god Serapis happened to be celebrated ; at which festival, the 
minds of the people being excited to a passionate vindication of the honour of their 
idol, broke in upon St Mark, then engaged in the solemn celebration of Divine worship, 
and, binding his feet, they dragged him through the streets and other rugged places 
to a precipice near the sea; but for that night they thrust him into a dark prison, 
where his soul, by a Divine vision, was strengthened and encouraged under the ruins of 
a shattered body. Early next morning the tragedy began again. For, in the same 
manner as they had done the day before, they dragged him about till his flesh being 
raked off and his veins emptied of blood, his spirits failed, and he expired: But their 
malice died not with him, for taking the poor remains of his body, they threw them in- 
to a fire and so burnt them; but his bones and ashes the Christians gathered up, and 
decently. intombed near the place where he usually preached. 
_ (6) After the defeat of Simon Magus, (whereof we shall have occasion to say more 
-hereafter) the reputation of the Christian religion grew so great, and converts at Rome 
becamé so many, that they were desirous to have in writing those doctrines which had 
hitherto been imparted to them by word of mouth only. St Mark, to whom this re- 
quest was made, accordingly set himself to recollect what he, by long conversation, had 
learned from St Peter, who (when the other had finished the work) perused, approved, 
and recommended it to the use of the churches: And for this reason it is, by some of 
the ancients, styled St Peter’s Gospel; not that St Peter dictated it to St Mark, but 
because St Mark did chiefly compose it out of that account which St-Peter usually de- 
livered in his discourses to the people: And accordingly St Chrysostom (c) observes, 
that the evangelist, in his nervous style and manner of expression, takes a great delight 


to imitate St Peter. 


+% This Gospel indeed was principally designed for the use of the Christians at Rome; 


+ Philo, in his “ Treatise of a Contemplative Life,” 
gives us a long account and high commendation of a 


set of people (whom he calls @sgamtvras), who, in a 


pleasant place near the Mareotic lake in Egypt, form- 
ed themselves into religious societies, and lived a strict 
philosophic life ; and these Eusebius (Hist. Eccl lib. 
ii. c. 16.) affirms to have been Christians, converted 


ani! brought under these admirable rules by St Mark 
at his coming into Egypt. But whoever seriously con- 


siders Philo’s account, will plainly find that he in- 
tends it ot Jews and professors of the Mosaic religion, 
and not of Christians ; partly because it is improbable 


that Philo, being a Jew, should give so great a cha- 


racter and commendation of Christians, who were ‘so 
hateful to the Jews at that time in all places of the 
world; partly because Philo speaks of them as an in- 


stitution of a considerable standing, whereas Chris- 
tians had but lately appeared in the world, and were 
later come into Egypt; and partly because many 
things in Philo’s account do no way suit with the state 
and manners of Christians at that time. Cave’s Life 
of St Mark. 24 euaie: 
(2) Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 
(b) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 
(c) Hom. iii. in Matt. ase 
+? The original Greek copy, under St Mark’s own 
hand, is said to be extant at Venice at this day, writ- 
tén (as they tell us) by him at Aquileia, and thence, 
after many hundreds of years, translated to Venice, 
where it is still perserved, though the letters are so worn, 
out with lengti of tine that they are not Capable of 
being read. There are hkéwise some Greek manus 
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A. M. 4034, and from hence some may be apt to think it highly congruous, that it should at first be 

Bick ono ae i P i idered that as the Jewis! t 

Ae oe tom. Written in the Latin tongue: But it must be considered, (a) that as the Jewish converts 
in that city understood but little Latin, so there were very few Romans that did not 
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30, &c. 


Valg- “x 28- understand Greek, which (as appears from the writers of that age) was the genteel and 
fashionable language of those times; nor can any good reasons be assigned why it 
should be more inconvenient for St Mark to write his Gospel in Greek for the use of 
the Romans, than that St Paul should, in the same language, write his epistle to that 
church. me! 

We cannot compare St Matthew and St Mark together but must perceive, that the 
latter had seen the writings of the former, because he often uses the same terms, re- 
lates the same facts, and takes notice of the same circumstances (4); but we must. not 
therefore infer, that all he intended in his work was simply to abridge him: (c) Be- 


scripts, wherein the twelve last verses of this Gospel 
are omitted; but they are extant in the greatest num- 
ber of the most ancient and authentic copies, as well 
as in the works of Irenzus, an author of prior date 
to any of the manuscripts that want them. It is not 


to be questioned, therefore, but that they originally . 


belonged to St Mark’s Gospel, and were suppressed 
by some ignorant or conceited transcriber, upon the 
account of some seeming contradictions between St 
Matthew and this other evangelist, which, with a small 
skill in critical learning, may be easily reconciled. 
€ave’s Lives of the Apostles, and Beausobre’s Preface 
sur S. Marc. 

[ Baronius and other zealots of the church of Rome 
having taken a fancy to have at least one Latin Go- 
spel, fabricated this senseless tale of the autograph of 
St Mark’s Gospel to serve their purpose; and accord- 
ingly appealed for the truth of their hypothesis to a 
Latin—not a Greek— manuscript in the library of St 
Mark at Venice, which they said the evangelist had 
written with his own hand! «“ Though this assertion 
was not only incapable of proof, but like other stories 
of ancient relics savoured strongly of the fabulous, yet 
during some time it was difficult to give a positive 
proof of its falsity ; for the dampness of the place, in 
which the manuscript was kept, had, fortunately for 
the admirers of this treasure, so materially injured it, 
as to have rendered it almost illegible. Hence Mis- 
son contended that it was written in Greek, for he 
fancied that he discovered in it the letters A and =, 
and in one passage the whole word KATA. But.a- 
bout forty (now near 70) years ago, Laurentius a 
Turre, ina letter published in Blanshinit Evangelia- 
rum Quadruplea, part ii, p. 543, threw a new and un- 
expected light on this obscure subject. He shewed 
that the manuscript in question was brought to Ve- 
nice from Friuli (Forum Juli), where a very ancient 
Latin manuscript, containing the gospels of St Mat- 
thew, St Luke, and St John is still preserved. That 
this manuscript once contained likewise the gospel 
of St Mark is certain ; because at the end of St Mat- 
thew’s gospel is written,—explicit evangelium secun- 
dum Matthzeum, incipit secundum Marcum ;—and 
that the Venice manuscript of St Mark’s gospel for- 
merly made a part of the Friuli manuscript appears 
from the following circumstances. In the year 1534, 
the emperor Charles IV,(V.) brought with him from 


Aquileia, where the manuscript was thea preserved, 
the sixteen last leaves of a Latin manuscript of St 
Mark’s gospel. This fragment is now (1788) at 
Prague, and has been lately published by Dobrowsky, 
under the title of Fragmentum Pragenst Evangeli S. 
Marci vulgo autographt. That the manuscript now 
in Friuli is no other than the manuscript, which, in 
the time of Charles IV. (V.) was in Aguileta ap- 
pears from a comparison of it with the fragment in 
Prague, for they are written in the very same hand, 
on the same vellum, and in each page are precisely 
nineteen lines. And that the Venetian manuscript 
is the remaining part of St Mark’s gospel, which fails 
in the Friuli manuscript, appears, first, from its having 
been sent from Friuli to Venice in the year 1420, as 
a present to the Doge Macenico ; and, secondly, from 
its containing the five first quaternions of St Mark’s 
gospel, of which the Prague fragment contains the two. 
Jast. Blanchini has given a copperplate representing 
the letters of this manuscript, from which we perceive 
the cause of Misson’s mistake. A he mistook for A, 
and £ for =: and the imaginary word KATA was no- 
thing more than the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
letters of IBATAUTEM. The pretended autograph 
of St Mark’s gospel therefore is nothing more than a 
fragment of the Friuli manuscript published by Blan- _ 
chini, and consequently contains only a part of the 
Latin translation |” 

In this account of the removals of the manuscript 
from place to place, there is evidently some mistake. . 
If it was brought from Aquileia in the year 1534, it 
could not have been by Charles the IV. for Charles 
the V. was then emperor, and he does not appear to 
have taken great interest in such relics. Accordingly 
Cave relates that it was in 1355, when Charles IV, 
was certainly emperor of Germany, that the manu- 
script was brought by that sovereign from Aquileia. 
Cave’s words are,—Integer Codex a multis retro se- 
culis in ecclesiz Aquiliensis archivis asservatus, {% 
quaternionibus constabat quorum duos ultimos Caro- 
lus IV. Imper. Ann, 1355, a fratre suo Nicolao tunc 
patriarcha impetravit, et in ecclesia Pragensi reposuit.. 
Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. 3. chap. 5. sect. 8. ang 
Cave’s Hist. Liter, sub, tit. Marc. } 

(a) Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 

(0) On this question see the ensuing Appendix. 

(c) Beausobre’s Preface sur S, Marc, 
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cause he begins his Gospel in a different manner ; he omits several things, particularly From the be- 
our Lord’s genealogy ; he varies from him in the order of his narration; he relates some Cone ee 
facts that the other has omitted; he enlarges upon others in many particulars, and Math. ix. 8 
(what is no mean argument of his truth and impartiality in all the rest) the shameful pecans 
lapse and denial of his beloved Master St Peter he sets down, with more and more re ea 
gravating circumstances than any of the other evangelists have recorded. . 
St Luke, who, by some ancient authors is called Lucius and Lucanus, was a Syrian 
by birth, a native of Antioch, and by profession a physician.. Antioch (a), the metropo- 
lis of Syria, was at this time a city celebrated for the pleasantness of its situation, the 
fertility of its soil, the riches of its traffic, the wisdom of its senate, the learning of its 
professors, and the civility and politeness of its inhabitants, by the pens of some of the 
greatest orators of their times ; and yet, above all these, it was renowned for this one 
peculiar honour, that in this place it was “ where the disciples were first named Chris- 
tians.” . 
‘In Antioch there was a famous university, well replenished with learned: professors 
of ali arts and sciences, where St Luke could not miss of a liberal education; however 
he did not only study in Antioch, but in all the schools of Greece and Egypt, whereby 
he became accomplished in every part of human literature: And as the Greek acade- 
mies were then more especially famous for the study of physic, our evangelist, for some 
time, applied himself solely to the practice of that ; and after his conversion continued 
very likely in the same profession, which was far from being inconsistent, but rather 
subservient to the ministry of the Gospel, or the cure of souls. 
As to his other accomplishment, the art of painting, the ancients knew nothing of 
it. Nicephorus (0) is the first author that mentions it; and though a great deal of 
pains has been taken to prove that some pieces, still extant, were drawn by his own 
hand, yet the ancient inscription, found in a vault near St Mary’s church in the Via 
lata at Rome, (the place where St Paul’s house is said to have stood), where mention 
is made of a picture of the Blessed Virgin, as one of the seven painted by St Luke, is 
an argument of better authority for his skill in that art than any that the Jesuit Gret- 
ser, in his laborious treatise, (c) has produced. But whether ever our evangelist paint- 
ed the Blessed Virgin or not, it is certain that he has left us.so many particulars (0- 
mitted by others) relating to the conception, birth, and infancy of her son, (d) that 
he seems to have been acquainted with her, and to have had some share in her confi- 
dence. 
That he was one of the seventy disciples is a notion inconsistent with his own decla- 
ration in the preface to his Gospel; wherein he informs us, that the facts therein con- 
tained were communicated to him by others, who had been (e) “ eye-witnesses, and 
ministers of the Word from the beginning :” And therefore the most probable opinion 
is, that as the Jews lived in great numbers, and had their synagogues and schools of 
education at Antioch, St Luke was at first a Jewish proselyte, but afterwards, by St 
Paul, (while he abode in this city) converted to the Christian faith (f). A companion 
of his travels and sufferings he plainly appears to have been, if not from his first con- 
version, at least from the time of St Paul’s first going into Macedonia ; for there, in his 
account of the apostle’s actions, he changes his style, and (g) includes himself ever after 
as a party concerned in the narrative. d 
The truth is, he followed him in all his dangers, was with him at several arraign- 
ments at Jerusalem, and accompanied him in his desperate voyage to Rome, where he 
still attended on him, to serve his necessities, and supply those ministerial offices which 


(a) Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. (b) Lib. ii. c. 43. (c) De Imagine non Manuf. 


et a St Luca pict. c. 18, 19. (d) Grotius, in Luke ii. 51. (e) Luke. i. 2, 
_ (f) See the ensuing Appendix. (g) Acts xvi. 10, 
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A. M. 4034, the apostie’s confinement would not suffer him to undergo. Nay, it appears from @ 


&c. or 5439, 


Ann. Thomas 


30, &c. 


Vulg. Air. 2 


me 


passage of St Paul (a) to Timothy. that he returned with him to Rome the second time, 
a, Waiting on him in the same capacity, and especially in carrying messages to those 
®: churches where they had planted Christianity : Nor can we well forbear thinking that 
he continued his attendance on him until the apostle had finished: his course, and. 
crowned his ministry with his martyrdom; by which kind offices he infinitely endear- 
ed himself to Si Paul, who owned him ‘for his fellow-labourer, and called him the be- 
loved physician, (b) and “ the brother whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the 
churches.” 

After the death of St Paul, how he disposed of himself is not so certain. Some are 
of opinion that he returned into the East, and in Egypt and Lydia preached the Go- 
spel, wrought miracles, converted multitudes, and constituted guides and ministers of 
religion ; but others rather think that he travelled into. Dalmatia, Gallia, Italy, and Ma- 
cedonia, where he spared no pains, nor declined any dangers, that he might faithfully 
discharge the trust committed to him. (c) Upon his coming into Greece, those who 
make him die a violent death (for some are of a contrary opinion) tell us, that he preach- 
ed with great success, and baptized many converts into the Christian faith, till a party 
of infidels, making head against him, drew him to execution, and for want of a cross 
whereon to dispatch him, “hanged him upon an olive tree, in the eightieth year of his 
age. 
We have two pieces of bis, viz. his Gospel, and the History of the Apostolic Acts, 
wrote for the use of the churches, and both dedicated to Theophilus: But who this 
Theophilus was it is not so easy a matter to determine, since many of the ancients 
themselves have taken this name in a general appellative sense, for a lover of God, a 
title common to every good Christian; but others (with better reason) have thought 
that it is the proper name of some person of distinction, since the title of Most excel- 
lent is annexed to it, which is the usual form of address to princes and great men. But 
who this person of distinction was it is impossible to tell, only we may suppose that he 
was some considerable magistrate, whom St Luke had converted, and to. whom he now 
dedicated his books, not only asa: testimony of honourable respect, but:as:a means of. 
_ giving him a farther information of those things wherein he had instructed him. 

(d) The occasion of his writing his Gospel was (as himself intimates) the rash and 
wrong accounts given to the world by some, who, either out of ignorance or design, had 
misrepresented the actions and doctrines of Christ, and sowed the seeds of error in the 
church *. It is certain that this evangelist is more circumstantial in relating the facts, 
and more exact in the method and ander of them, than either of the two who wrote bes 
fore him. «e) The history of Zacharias, the generation of John the Baptist, the angel’s 
coming to the Blessed Virgin, Elizabeth’s salutation of her at the first interview, the 
occasion of Joseph and Mary’s going to Bethlehem, the circumstances of our Saviour’s 
birth there, the publication of it to the shepherds, and the testimony which Simeon 
and Anna gave to him in the temple; these, and several other pieces of history, as 
well as the parables of the lost sheep, lost piece of money, and returning prodigal son, 
&e. are not related by any other evangelist. Hus history therefore is an excellent sup- 
plement of what they have omitted ; nor does it in the least detract from the authority 
of his relations that he himself was not present at the doing of them : For if we consider 
who'were the persons from whom he derived his account of things, he had a stock of 
intelligence sufficiently authentic to proceed upon; and when he had finished it, had the 


(a) 2 Tim. iv. 11. ten before him, either with” bhlenepresan ting the ac- 
(5) 2 Cor. vill. 18. tions and dociviues of Christ, or with sowing the 
(c) Cave’s Life of St Luke. seeds of error in the church, See the Appendix to 


(d) Stanhope on the Epistles and Goines vol. iv. | this Dissertation. ] 
* (St Luke does not charge those who had writ- (e) Pool’s Argument on St Luke, 
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sanction and approbation of an apostle, divinely inspired (as himself likewise was), even 
of the great apostle of the Gentiles, to confirm it. +. 

* Whoever looks into the beginning of St Luke’s history of the apostolic Acts, may 
Soi perceive that it is a continuation of what he had related in his Gospel ; for it 
takes up the story at our Saviour’s ascension, and continues it to’ St Paul’s arrival at 
Rome after his appeal to Cesar, and so, properly speaking, is but one’ history divided 
into two parts The main difference between the Gospel and the Acts is, that in the 
former he writes from the information he had from others, but such as were true and 
authentic witnesses; in the latter, from his own knowledge — personal concern in the 
things he relates. 

His chief design, in the composition of this work, was to write a true history of the 
apostles, and of the foundation of the Christian church, in opposition to the false 
acts and false histories which began then to be dispersed about the world. This his- 
tory, however, does not comprise the acts of all the‘apostles, but confines itself chiefly 
to the most remarkable passages of two, St Peter and St Paul, and even of these two 
it gives us but a short and summary account. St Peter’s story carries it down no low- 
er than his deliverance from Herod’s imprisoning him, and the death of his persecutor, 
which happened in the. year of our Lord 44; and yet, the apostle lived four and twenty 
years after this. And in like manner, the Histor y of St Paul is far from being com- 
pleat. For, as from the time of his conversion, there is very little said of him, to his 
coming to Iconium, which was twelve years after ; so his story proceeds ‘no farther than 
to his first coming to Rome, in the year of our Lord 58, ¢ and yet, after this, he lived 
ten years; and, having preached the gospel in Spain, and other parts of the west, at last 
_ returned to Rome, and there suffered matrydom. 

(a) It must be owned, however, that the evangelist is more particular in his account 
of St Paul than of any other of the apostles, and that not only because he was more 
signally active in the cause of Christianity, but because St Luke was his constant at- 
tendant, an eye-witness of the whole carriage of his life, and privy to his most intimate 
transactions, and therefore capable of giving a more full and satisfactory nalation of 


them. 
(6) The evangelist’s design, in short, was not to compose a large volume, but only to 
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From the be- 
ginning of the 
Gospels to 
Matth. ix. 8. 
Mark ii. 23. 
Luke vi. 1. 

eee eee career 


single out some few things which he thought necessary for the instruction of the faith- 


ful ; and, in this respect, his work may be called an historical demonstration of the truth 
of the Christian religion, since therein we perc eive our Lord’s promises fulfilled, in’ his 
mission of the Holy Ghost, in bis resurrection and ascension into heaven, in the sove- 
reign power he exercises there, in the mircles he enabled his followers to’ work, in the 
rise and wonderful progress of his religion, and, in one werd, in the Christian church 
becoming the church universal by the call to the Gentiles. 

We have only one thing more to remark concerning this history, viz. That, as st 
Luke wrote it at Rome, [or in Greece (c)], and at the end of St Payl’s two years impri- 
sonment there, with which he concludes his story ; so his way and manner of writing is 
exact and accurate ; his style polite and elegant, sublime and noble, and yet. easy and 
Ber picious, flowing sac a ae grace an sweetness, admirably — a 


= 


+ [al these opinions respecting the conversion of arrived as a 4 prisoner at Rome, where he was wend 


St Luke to the faith by St Paul, and the era and 
origin of his gospel, were indeed long and very gene- 
rally received ; but notwithstanding this, many of them 
seein to be erroneous. 
gale Py 

This and ae following dates of ten died seem 
to ‘be: both erroneous. ‘There is hardly room for 
doubt, but that it was “ D. 61 that St. Paul first 


See the Appendix to “a Dis, 


ed two years, and liberated about the end of tae year 
63. He returned again towards the ciose of A. D. 
64, and with St. Peter. suffered martyrdom some time 
in the year following. ] 

(a) Cave’s Life of St Luke. 

(6) Beausobre’s Pret. sur les Actes des Apétres, 

(¢) Larduer's Supplement, &e. 
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A: M. 4034, torical design, and, all along, expressed in a vein of purer and more refined language, 
fo. or a than is to be found in the other writers of thé sacred story. 
30, &e. St John, though the last in order, yet first in quality among the evangelists, was by 
Vals #r. 28. birth a Galilean, the son of Zebedee and Salome, (one of those devout women who con- 
stantly attended our Lord in his ministry) and brother to James, who (to distinguish him 
from another apostle of the same name) is generally called James the Great. Before 
his adjoining himself to Christ, he seems to have been a disciple to John the Baptist, 
and is thought to have been that other disciple who (in the first chapter (a) of his go- 
spel) is said to have been present with Andrew, when John declared Jesus to be the 
Lamb of God, and thereupon to have followed him to the place of his abode. 

He was by much the youngest of the apostles, yet was he admitted into as great a 
share of his master’s confidence as any. He was one of those to whom he communi- 
cated the most private passages of his life; one of those whom he took with him when 
he went and restored Jairus’s daughter to life; one of those to whom he exhibited a 
specimen of his divinity in his transfiguration on the mount; one of those who were 
present at his conference with Moses and Elias, and heard that voice, which declared 
him “ the beloved Son of God ;” and one of those who were companions of his solitude, 
and most retired devotions and bitter agonies in the garden. Thus, of the three who 
were made the witnesses of their master’s actions, which he saw convenient to conceal from 
the rest, St John had constantly the privilege to make one. Nay, even of these three, 
he seems, in some respects, to have the preference; to be known by the most desirable 
of ali titles, the disciple whom Jesus loved ;” to have the honour of + leaning upon his 
Lord’s bosom at meat; to have the intimacy with him to ask him a question, viz. (who 
in the company was the traitor ?) which even St Peter himself had not courage to do; 
and (what is the highest instance of his affection) to have his mother, his sorrowful and 
disconsolate mother, with his last dying breath, committed to his care and comfort : (6) 
which peculiar tokens of his master’s favour and esteem, some have ascribed to the apo- 
stle’s eminent modesty, others to his unspotted chastity, others think it an indulgence 
due.to his youth; but they seem to have the brightest notion who impute it to a near- 
ness of relation, and a peculiar sweetness of disposition conspiring to recommend him. 

(c) Upon the division of the provinces, which the apostles made among themselves, 
Asia fell to St John’s share, though he did not immediately enter upon his charge, but 
stayed at Jerusalem, at least till the death of the Blessed Virgin, which was about fif- 
teen years after our Lord’s ascension. After he was thus released from his trust, he 
took his journey into Asia, and industriously applied himself to propagate Christianity, 
preaching where the Gospel had not yet taken place, and confirming it where it had 
been already planted. .Many churches of note and eminence were of his foundation; 
but the chief place of his residence was at Ephesus, where, though St Paul had many 
years before settled a church, and constituted Timothy bishop of it, yet considering that 
it was a city of exceeding great resort, both upon the account of its traffic, and the . 
conveniency of its port, the apostle thought he could not be seated more commodiously 
than here for dispersing the knowledge of his doctrines to natives of several nations and 
quarters at once. , 

After several years (some say twenty-seven) spent here, he was accused to Domitian 
(who had then begun a severe persecution) as a great asserter of atheism and impiety, 
and a public subverter of the religion of the empire; so that, by his command, the pro- 
consul of Asia sent him bound to Rome, where, as Tertullian relates (in a manner im- 
porting the fact abundantly notorious), he was plunged into a cauldron of oil set on 


(a) Ver. 35.40. _ + Among the eastern people the custom was not to sit on chairs, as it is with 
us, but to lie along at meals upon couches ; so that the second lay with his head in the bosom of him that 
was before him. (4) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. i. (c) Cave’s Life of St John. 
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fire; but God, who had reserved him for farther services to the truth, restrained the 
heat of it (as he did in the fiery furnace of old), and so preserved him from this seem- 
ingly unavoidable destruction. ‘The emperor, however, unmoved with his miraculous 
deliverance, ordered him to be banished to Patmos} a small disconsolate island in the 
Archipelago, where he remained several years, instructing the inhabitants in the faith 
of Christ ; and where he was vouchsafed those visions and prophetical representations 
which he then recorded in his book of Revelation, reaping this great advantage from 
his exile, that though he was cut off from the society of men, he was the more enter- 
tained with immediate converses of heaven. 

Upon the death of Domitian, and the succession of Nerva, who rescinded all: the 
odious acts of his predecessor, and, by public edict, recalled those whom the other’s fury 
had banished, St John took the opportunity to return into Asia, and fixed his seat at 
Ephesus; the rather because the people of that place had lately martyred their bishop 
Timothy. Here, with the assistance of seven other bishops, he took upon him the go- 
vernment of the large diocese of Asia Minor, erected oratories, and disposed of the clergy 
in the best manner that the circumstances of those times would permit; and having 
spent his time in an indefatigable execution of his charge, travelling from east to west to 
instruct the world in the principles of the holy religion which he was sent to propagate ; 
and * shunning no difficulties or dangers, to redeem mens minds from vice, error, or 
idolatry, he finished his course, in the beginning of Trajan’s reign, in a good old age, 
and, in the ninety-ninth year of his life, died a natural death, and was buried near Ephe- 
sus; a wonderful pattern of holiness and charity, and a writer so profound, as to de- 
serve (by way of eminence) the character of St John the Divine. 

The first in time, though placed last, is his Apocalypse, or book of Revelation, which 
he wrote in his confinement at Patmos. After the preface, and admonition given to 
the bishops of the seven churches in Asia, it contains the persecutions which the faith- 
ful suffered from the Jews, heretics, and Roman emperors, down as far as Julian the 
Apostate. After this we have a view of that vengeance which God has exercised 
against the persons of persecutors, against the Roman empire, and the city of Rome, 
which is described under the name of Babylon, the great prostitute, seated upon seven 
hills; then we have a description of the peaceable and flourishing state of the church 
for a thousand years, and, after some molestation from the Turk (as is supposed), the 
happiness of the church triumphant, set off with all the imaginable beauties of rhetoric; 
and, at last, we come to a formal conclusion of the whole matter, and a severe commi- 
nation to all those who shall presume either to add or diminish any thing from this 
prophecy. ¥ 

(a) That St John the evangelist was the author of the book of Revelation, all the 
most ancient ecclesiastical writers were agreed, until Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
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venturing himself among men of desperate fortunes 


* Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. c. 23.) gives us a 
very remarkable instance of this.—In his visitation 
of the churches near Ephesus, he was much taken 
with a beautiful young man, whom he took, and, 
with a special charge, committed him to the edu- 
cation and instruction of the bishop of the place, 
who undertook the charge, instructed and baptized 
him. After this he thought he might a little re- 
Jax the reins of discipline, but the youth made a 
bad use of his liberty, and, being debauched by evil 
company, made himself captain of a gang of high- 
waymen, the most loose, cruel, and profligate wrétches 
of the country. St John, at his return, understanding 
this, and having sharply reproved the negligence of 
his tutor, resolved to find him out ; and without any 
consideration of what danger he entered upon, in 
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and abandoned consciences, he went to the moun- 
tains, where their usual haunt was; and being there 
taken by the centinel, he desired to be brought be- 
fore their commander, who no sooner espied him co- 
ming towards him, but he immediately fled. The aged 
apostle followed after; but being not able to overtake 
him, he passionately entreated him to stay, promising 
to undertake with God for his peace and pardon. He 
did so, and both melted into tears; and the apostle 
having prayed with and for him, returned him a true 
penitent and convert to the church, Cave’s Life of 
St John, [This story may be true; but St John’s 
extreme age, and various other circumstances, render 
it very improbable. ] 
(a) Beausobre’s Pref. sur Apocalypse. 
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(in his answer to one Nepos, another Egyptian bishop, who had revived the gross no- 
tion of Cerinthus concerning the millenium, in order to evade the use which this Ne- 
pos had made of the Apocalypse), ‘called in question its authority, by asserting, “ that 


Vulg #28. several of the ancients had disowned this book to have been wrote by any apostolic 
Se 


~ 


man; that Cerinthus had prefixed John’s name to it, to give the better countenance to 
his dream of Christ’s reign upon earth; and that (though it might be the work of some 
inspired person) it could not possibly be St John’s, because its style, matter, and me- 
thod, did by no means agree with his other writings.” Now, whoever looks into the 
ancient writers of the church, will find that Polycarp, bishop of Smyrma, who (accord- 
ing to (a) Irenzeus) had seen St John; Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who (according to 
(b) St Chrysostom) was conversant with the apostles; Justin Martyr, (c) Irenzeus, (d) 
Clemens (e) of Alexandria, and Tertullian, (f) authors all of the second century, are 
unanimous in their ascribing this work to the same hand from whence the Gospel and 
Epistles did proceed; and that therefore the opinion of one private doctor should not 
prevail against the authority of so many writers, who were either contemporary, or 
nearly subsequent to the apostles. For, be it allowed that there is a diversity of style, 
yet does not every able writer vary that according to the nature of the subject he is 
upon? In history, the style should be simple; in epistles, familiar; and in prophecies, 
majestic and sublime; and therefore what wonder is it, if, in arguments so vastly diffe- 
rent, the same person did not always observe the same tenor and way of writing? No- 
thing can be more different in their method and diction than the book of Proverbs and 
the book of Canticles, and yet few have doubted but that Solomon was the writer of 
both: But now, that Cerinthus should be the author of a book which contains doctrines 
directly opposite to the errors which he broached, is a thing incredible. For, whereas 
Cerinthus did not believe that God made the world, or that Christ died and rose again; 
the author of the Revelation (g) ascribes to God the work of the creation, and calls our 
Blessed Saviour (h) the first-begotten of the dead; and whereas Cerinthus made Jesus 
merely the son of Joseph, and a being different from. that of Christ, the author of the 
revelation calls him expressly (2) the Son of God, and makes him (/) one and the same 
person with Christ. Though therefore there may be some similitude between st John’s 
expressions and the notions of Cerinthus, in regard to Christ’s reign of a thousand 
years, yet it had been much more prudent in Dionysius, to have given a spiritual sense 
and interpretation of these expressions, than to ascribe to a wicked and sensual man (as 
Cerinthus was) a book which breathes nothing but piety and holiness, an awful dread 
of God, and a devotion such as the angels perform in heaven. . ; 
The truth is, all circumstances concur to intitle our apostle to be the author of this 
book : his name frequently expressed in it; his writiag it in the island of Patmos, whi- 
ther none but he was banished ; his directing particular epistles te the seven churches 
of Asia, which had either been planted or cultivated by him; and his styling himself 
“ their brother and companion in tribulation, and in.the kingdom and _ patience of Je. 
sus Christ ;” these, and many more circumstances that might be mentioned, added to 
the doctrine contained in it, which is highly suitable to the apostolic spirit and temper, 
do evidently. bear witness that this book was the work of St John, and consequently 
of Divine and canonical authority *. 


(a) Iren. lib. ili, c. 3. tisfactory manner, against Michaelis, in ten letters 
(0) Hom. in Ignatium. . addressed to Dr Marsh, and published in 1802, under 
(¢) Dial. cum Tryph. (d) Lib. iv.c. 37. the title of The Evidence for the authenticity and Di- 
(e) Strom. 1. ) De Resurrect. ¢. 58. vine Inspiration of the Apocalypse, stated ; and vindi- 
(g) Chap. x. 6. . (4) Rev. i. 5. cated from the objections of the late Professor J. D. 
(7) Chap. ii. 18. (4) Chap. i. 5. Michaelis. 1 believe a second and much improved 


* | That the evangelist St John was the author of edition of those letters with their author's name has 
the Apocalypse has been lately proved, ina very sa- since been published ; but I have seen only the first 
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(a) Next to the apocalypse, in order of time, are the three epistles which St John 
wrote. The first of these is catholic, calulated for all times and places, and contains 
most excellent rules for the conduct of the Christian life, and for preservation against the 
crafty insinuations of seducers. The other two are but short, and directed to particular 
persons: the one to a lady of honourable quality ; and the other to the charitable and 
hospitable Gaius, so kind a friend, and so courteous an entertainer of all indigent Chris- 
tians. ' 
(6) Eusebius, and after him St Jerom, informs us, that St John having perused the 
other three gospels, approved and confirmed them by his authority ; but observing withal, 
that these evangelists had omitted severai of our Saviour’s actions, such especially as 
were. done before the Baptist’s imprisonment, he wrote his gospel in order to supply 
what was wanting in them: And because, at this time, there were several heretics (such 
as Cerinthus, Ebion, and their followers) sprung up in the church, who denied the Di- 
vine nature of Jesus Christ, another end of his writing was, to antidote the world a- 
gainst the poison of these heresies, by making it appear that our blessed saviour was 
God from all eternity, and before his incarnation ; (c) and that, as other evangelists had 
written the series of his generation according to the flesh, he might write a spiritual 
gospel, beginning from the Divinity of Christ: which was a subject reserved for him 
(as the most excellent person) by the Holy Ghost. | 
_ When therefore the bishops of Asia, and several ambassadors from other churches, 
had been for some time soliciting him, he caused them to proclaim a general fast, to 
seek the blessing of heaven on so great and momentous an undertaking ; and when this 
was done, he set about the work, and + compleated it in so excellent and sublime a manner, 
that the ancients generally resembled him to an eagle soaring aloft within the clouds, whi- 
ther the weak eye of man was not able to follow him: For “ as the evangelical wri- 
tings (says (d) St Basil) transcend all the other parts of the Holy Scriptures, because in 
other parts God speaks to us by his servants the prophets ; but in the gospels, our Lord, 
wo 1s Gop blessed for evermore, speaks to us himself: so among all the evangelcal 
preachers none is like St John, the son of thunder, for the sublimity of his discourses, 
beyond any man’s capacity duly to reach and comprehend. ’ 


edition, whiph was to me perfectly conclusive, though and admirably skilled in the language of his country, 


I had my doubts of the authenticity of the Apocalypse 
before I read it, and even before I had seen the work 
of Michealis. 
thenticity or the inspiration of that work; though I 
confess that I have no great confidence in some of its 
late interpreters even of great name. ] 

(a) Cave’s Life of St John. 

(b) Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. c. 24. 

(c) Whitby’s Preface to St John’s Gospel. . 

+ His Gospel was originally wrote in Greek, but in 
Greek that abounds with Hebraisms, as do the other 
evangelists. His words are peculiar to himself, and 
his phrases used in an uncommon sense, which may 
possibly make his way of writing not so grateful to 
some nice masters of eloquence. In citing places 
from the Old Testament, though he sometimes makes 
use of the Septuagint, yet he usually translates from 
the Hebrew original, and generally renders them 
word for word: For being an Hebrew of the Hebrews, 


I have now no doubt of either the au- 


‘this probably made him less exact in his Greek com. 


posures, wherein he had no advantage besides what 
was immediately communicated from above. But 
what he wanted in the politeness of his style, was 
abundantly made up in the excellence and sublimity 
of his matter. Cave’s Life of St John. [According 
to Michaelis, “ St John’s style is better and more 
fluent than that of the other evangelists; and it seems 
as if he had acquired a facility and taste in the Greek 
language from his long residence at Ephesus. His 
narrative is very perspicuous ; and in order to promote 
perspicuity, the same word is sometimes repeated, 
though perhaps the advanced age, in which St John 
wrote, had some influence, since he is always inclined 
to repetitions.” According to the same critic, “ he 
is more plain and perspicuous in his narrative, than 
any other writer either of the Old or of the New 
Testament.” Marsh’s Michaelis, chap. 7. sect. 6. 8.] 

(d) Hom. xvi. Tom. i, j 
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APPENDIX TO DISSERATION I. 


Pere: f©INCE the period at which our Author published his History of the Bible, many 
‘Ann. Dom. questions, which were not then perhaps thought of, have been keenly and even acri- 
vit £44, moniously agitated, about the origin of the three first gospels, the inspiration of the se- 
*"___ "cond and third, and the order in which they were published. This last question would 
indeed be of very little importance, were it not combined in some degree with the other 
two. If all the three were written under the superintendance of the Spirit of God, it 
can be of no consequence to the pious Christian which was written first-—whether St 
Matthew wrote before St Mark and St Luke, or St Luke before St Matthew and St 
Mark ; but if the evidence of the inspiration of St Luke, which has lately been contro- 
verted by divines of some eminence both in England and in Germany, be thought to 
depend in any degree on the resolution of that question, the question itself changes its 
nature, and becomes indeed of the greatest importance. 

‘The most prevalent opinion perhaps is that which our author maintained, viz. that 
St Matthew wrote his Gospel for the use of the Jewish converts many years before St 
Mark and St Luke wrote their gospels ; and this opinion is made to rest on the order 
in which the four Gospels have been generally published when collected together in one 
volume, and upon the concurring testimony of the earliest fathers of the Christian 
church, who mention the subject. 

The concurring testimony of the fathers to the truth-of any fact which fell under 
their own immediate observation, is entitled to the highest credit ; but the order in 
which the Gospels have been generally arranged in the same volume, furnishes no proof 
whatever of the order of time in which they were respectively written, and separately 
published among the faithful. We know not indeed when or by whom they were first 
collected into one volume. If this was done by St John, he might be induced to place 
St Matthew’s first on account of the dignity of its author in the church; and his own 
last, both from a, principle of modesty, for which he is known to have been remarkable, 
and because his Gospel is so obviously supplemental to the other three, that without 
the previous perusal of some one of them—indeed I think without the previous perusal 
of St Matthew’s or St Luke’s—no man could, by reading St John’s Gospel, acquire 
an adequate knowledge of “ all that Jesus taught and did on earth till he was taken 
up into heaven.” ; ’ 

If the different: Gospels ‘were not collected into one volume till after the death of St 
John, and this is at least possible, he or they who undertovk the task of arranging 
them, may have been guided by the same principles, which I have. supposed likely ‘to 
direct the arrangement of the apostle himself; and this is the more probable, that we 
know. the.arrangement of 5t Paul’s epistles to have been directed. by such principles;. 
without regard to the order in which they were written. “ The epistles which were 
sent to whole bodies of Christians have been generally placed before those which were ~ 
sent to individuals ; and of the former, the epistle to the Romans has had the first 
rank, because Rome was the capital of the empire. Next in order come the two epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, because Corinth was then the principal city of that part of 
Greece in which Christianity had made any progress; and the epistle to the Galatians 
is placed in the third rank, because it was addressed to a people inhabiting a country, 
which, though considered as less important than the cities of Rome and Corinth with 
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their respective dependencies, was deemed higher in rank than any other single city. From the be- 
Yet the epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and some others, were certainly, every inning of the 
one of them, written before that to the Romans, the epistle to the Galatians being pro- Motte 1 
bably the earliest of all St Paul’s epistles that are now extant (a).” peg eee ee 

That it was some such principle as this, and not the order of time in which the Gos- Esai 
pels were written, that directed their arrangement when collected into one volume, may 
be inferred from the fact, that they are differently arranged in different manuscripts. 
** The Latin church arranged them thus,—Matthew, John, Luke, Mark ; and their ar- 
rangement is observed, not only in the old Latin manuscripts, but likewise in the Co- 
dex Bezz (6),” one of the most ancient and valuable Greek manuscripts extant. From 
the order in which the Gospels are generally published, nothing therefore can be in- 
ferred with certainty respecting the priority of any one of them to the others. 

The testimony of the ancients, were it unanimous and sufficiently early, would in- 
deed be conclusive; but it is far from unanimous. The reports of the different writers 
have been collected with great industry by Lardner (c), to whom I therefore refer ; and 
it will be seen, from a comparison of these reports, that the only points in which they 
seem to be all agreed, are, that St Matthew and St Luke wrote before St Mark and St 
John, and that the former wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. When I say that in these 
points they seem to be all agreed, I allude only to those who may be considered as the 
original reporters—such as Papias, Irenceeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen; for 
those who succeeded them have added each some opinion of his own, though nothing, 
I think, to contradict the assertion of Clemens, that the evangelists, who give the diffe- 
rent genealogies of our Lord, wrote their Gospels before the other two. Whether St 
Matthew or St Luke wrote first, must therefore be decided, if it can be decided at all, 
by the internal evidence afforded by their two Gospels themselves; and about the 
force of that evidence, modern divines of the greatest eminence have differed in opinion. 

‘Calvin, Beza, Gomarus the antagonist of Arminius, Lardner, Michaelis, Dr Mack- 
night of Edinburgh, and of late Mr Dunster t, seem all to have been decidedly of opi- 
nion that St Luke wrote before St Matthew ; but by much the most general opinion is, 
I believe, that St Matthew was the first writer of a Gospel. Of those who have lately 
defended this opinion, the two most eminent writers are, Dr Owen, in his Observations 
on the Four Gospels ; and Dr Townson, in his Discourses on the Four Gospels,—a work 
unquestionably of very great merit, and, according to the biographer of the author, the 
chief inducement which led the university of Oxford to confer on him the degree of 
doctor in divinity by diploma. In that work therefore we may reasonably look for the 
best arguments by which the common opinion has hitherto been supported; but I can- 
not say that the arguments of Dr Townson have convinced me. He contends not only 
that the Gospel by St Matthew was written the first of the four, but treading in the 
footsteps of Theophylact, and some others, he is of opinion that it was written and pub- 
lished about eight years after our Lord’s ascension. So early a date, however, is at va- 
riance with the chief part of that external evidence, for the support of which the learn- 
ed author professes to have brought forward what he considers as internal proofs fur- 


(a): Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iv. opinion, a mere scéolist in criticism; and the public, 
(5) Ibid. vol. iii. chap. 1. Note 1. by the Editor. as usual in such cases, appears to have taken him at 
(c) History of the Apostles and Evangelists. _ his word ; though every page, in which that word ap- 


{ The reverend Charles Dunster, M. A. rector of pears, shews that his learning and industry are infe- 
Petworth in Sussex, who has published four tracts on, rior only to his modesty.. The second reason to 
the subject, which have by no means attracted the which I attribute the general neglect of the tracts, is 
attention, to which they are well entitled from every more solid; for it must be admittted that Mr Dun- 
Biblical scholar. For. this neglect two reasons may _ ster has paid very little regard to lucidus ordo in. wri 
be assigned. The modest author, in every tract, pro- ting, appearing to have committed his thoughts to pa- 
claims himself to be a very inferior Greek scholar, per just as they arose in his own mind. 
and in comparison of those with whom he differs in 
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SE nished by the Gospels themselves ; for Irenzeus says expressly, that St Matthew publish- 
‘Am. Dom. €d his Hebrew Gospel “ while St Paul and St Peter were preaching at Rome—zov Mérpov 
vet &e. xt Tov Thavasd ey ‘Poun wvayyenCoutray ;” and this could not be before the year 63 of our era *. 
Sus. 2 *8 Dr Townson, however, reasons in behalf of the early date of St Matthew’s gospel in 
the following manner. ie 
« It was expedient for many reasons that a written history of Christ should appear, 
without much delay after his ascension. The apostles, therefore, as their great caution 
and reserve lead us to infer, determined, that one of their body, and for the present one 
only, should undertake and publish such a’ work; a work appealing to a multitude of 
living witnesses for many of its facts, and attested by the chosen witnesses in all its 
parts ; and therefore fit to be recommended to their followers and converts as a stand- 
ard of truth, by which the credibility of other relations might be examined and proved. 
This it was easy to preserve from interpolations or corruptions ; since copies of it, ta- 
ken by believers for their use, might be verified by the original remaining with the cen- 
tral church in Jerusalem. And for the sake of a like advantage, I apprehend the other 
Gospels were afterwards published in cities of great resort, and in which Christian 
churches, the depositories of the authentic manuscripts, were well established (a).” 
Of the many reasons which made it, in the opinion of the excellent author, expedient 
that a history of Christ should be written early, and written by an apostle, he states 
ten in the succeeding section ; but they are all reasons of mere expediency or fitness, and 
some of them such as will hardly appear expedient to men who have no hypothesis to 
support. Among them he has assigned no reason why the apostles determined that 
St Matruew should perform this great work in preference to Peter, James, and Joun, 
who were eye-witnesses of several important events in the life of our blessed Lord at 
which Matthew was not present. He has likewise neglected to account for St Luke’s 
thinking it necessary, or at least expedient, to write himself a Gospel for the use of 
Theophilus, who, according to this hypothesis, might have tried the truth of the narra- 
tives then in circulation, by a superior standard ‘te’ any which an inferior minister of 
the Gospel could furnish. If the Gospel by St Matthew was written at so early a pe- 
riod by the command of the whole college of the apostles, there seems to have been no 
occasion for St Luke’s writing at all, for the purpose which he assigns in the address of 
his own Gospel to Theophilus, to whom it would have been his duty to send St Matthew’s 
Gospel, that his friend and patron “ might know the certainty of those things in which 
he had been instructed.” At any rate, we may be sure that if St Luke had known any 
thing of a Gospel written by one apostle at the command of the whole college, and for 
the purpose which Dr Townson assigns, he would have addressed Theophilus in lan- 
guage very different from that which he has employed. Let me add too, that as many 
reasons, at least equally plausible, have been assigned by Lardner, Michaelis, Dr Marsh, 
and Mr’ Dunster, for the expediency of delaying to publish a written Gospel, till the pe- 
riod at which they suppose the three first Gospels to have been published. 1 forbear to 
state those reasons, because I most heartily adopt the following censure passed by Mr 
Churton on all such arguments founded on the supposed expediency of the Divine con- 
duct in the administration whether of nature or of grace. 


“ Learned and ingenious men, says this respectable writer (6), frame to themselves 


* See Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iii. and Hales’s Ana- ly satisfied ; but that his Hebrew Gospel, mentioned 
lysis of Chronology, vol. 2d. page 676, &c. Dr by the fathers, was likewise original, seems to me in 
Hales is of opinion, that St Matthew’s Gospel in the highest degree probable for reasons to be stated 
Greek was the original, and the Hebrew Gospel men- by and bye. 
tioned by the fathers a translation from it; but in (a) Townson’s Works, vol. i. Discourse iii. sect. 5. 


this opinion I believe the learned analyst to be singu- (4) Introduction to the Works of Dr Towns 
lar. That the Greek Gospel by St Matthew is an Pp ae ons 


original production and no translation, I am perfect- 
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theories of what a Gospel should contain, [when it should be published ], where it should From the be. 
begin, and where it should end; and then they pronounce, concerning the order and gists of "ee 
design of the existing Gospels, as they agree or disagree with those abstract rules and Math ee 
canons of their own devising. But this surely is a very false criterion. The ways of eee 
God are not as man’s ways; and although those that search with meekness of under- === 
standing (for to such especially ‘mysteries are revealed’) may generally discover plain 
marks of wisdom, in the whole progress and several parts of Divine revelation ; yet the 
manifestations which have been made, and the things which have been done, have very 
seldom been such as the wit of man would antecedently have concluded to be reason- 
- able and proper.” ; 

These observations are just, and display the candour of him by whom they were 
made ; for they are obviously and indisputably as applicable tothe theory of Dr Town- 
son, and the manner in which it is supported, as to any other theory which the author 
may have had more immediately in his eye. Let us therefore search in the Gospels 
themselves, and not in our own imaginations, for some mark or fact, if we can find it, 
tending to ascertain the order in which they were published. Now there are certainly 
two passages in St Matthew’s Gospel, which were long ago pointed out by Dr Lardner 
as furnishing a complete proof, that they could not have been written at a period so 
early as eight or even fifteen * years after the ascension. 
' Giving an account of the remorse of Judas, and his returning the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, St Matthew says (a) that “ the chief priests took counsel, and bought with them 
the potter’s field, to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field was called the field of 
blood unto this day.” Again, after informing us (d) that the chief priests and elders 
bribed the Roman soldiers to say that, while they slept on their post at the tomb of Je- 
sus, his disciples came by night and stole his body, the evangelist adds,—* and this say- 
ing is commonly reported among the Jews until this day.” It is justly observed by Lard- 
ner, that the phrase wntil this day does not ascertain the precise length of time interven- 
ing between the fact recorded and the period of recording it ; but surely, if we are to 
interpret this phrase in the New Testament according to the sense in which it is uni- 
versally. understood in the Old—a mode of interpretation which the biographer of Dr 
Townson strongly recommends by his own practice—it must in both places either be an 
interpolation, which has never heen suspected, or imply that a mnch longer period than 
eight or even fifteen years had intervened between the resurrection of Christ and the 
writing of St Matthew’s Greek Gospel. . aeons. lo aus! 

If to this fact we add what is obviously implied in the:preface to the Gospel by St 
Luke, no doubt, I think, can remain in our minds, but that. the period: at which St 
Matthew’s Gospel was written, was as late, if the testimony of Irenzus be of any 
weight, as Michaelis and Dr Hales have placed it St Luke speaks expressly of many 
who had undertaken to set forth in order a declaration of those things which were firm- 
ly believed and had certainly been done among the Christians ; but the word which he 
employs unquestionably implies, that the undertakers had so far fazed, as to render his 
own writing necessary for the satisfaction of Theophilus, The word is éax¢/gnoar, which, 
according to Schleusner, occurs but thrice in the New Testament :—Luke i. 1. Acts 
ix. 29. xix. 13; and as all these texts were written by the same author, it is surely 
reasonable to suppose, that the verb exes is in them used in the same sense. But in 


* Some of the ancients supposed, I forget on what 
ground, that St Matthew wrote his Gospel fifteen or 
sixteen ‘years after the ascension; and those who be- 
lieve that he did not write till thirty or thirty-two 
years after that event, hence infer, that the supposed 
expediency of an early written Gospel induced them 
first to divide the real time that elapsed between the 


ascension and the writing of the first Gospel, and then, 
still thinking the period of fifteen or sixteen years too 
long, to divide that period likewise, and fix upon the 
eighth year after the ascension for the writing of St 
Matthew’s Gospel. 

(a) Chap. xxvil. 7, 8. 

(6) Chap. xxviii, 12—16. 
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a. M. 4034, the two places in the Acts of the apostles, it unquestionably implies unsuccessful at- 
&e. or 5% tempts; for though the Grecians “ went about to slay St Paul—émiyei pov avriy avenciy’— 

nn. Vom. . . . * PIS) . 

30. &. they were prevented from carrying their design into execution by the care of the bre- 
Vuls. 4. 28. thren, who brought the apostle from Jerusalem to Cesarea, and thence sent him to Tar- 
sus. .And when the vagabond Jewish exorcists “ took upon them—my</puoav-—to ad- 
jure an evil spirit by that Jesus (riv Insov) whom Paul preached,” they were so far from 
succeeding in their enterprise, that the man possessed “ leaped on them, and overcame 
them, and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of the house naked and wound- 
ed *.” . : Li 

I know it is said, and it is true, that St Luke passeth no direct censure upon those 
who had attempted to write a regular narrative of those things which had been done or 
finished among the Christians, and were by them firmly believed; and I know that it 
is likewise said that éz:y«péo is employed to express the making of an attempt, whether 
it be crowned with success or not; and for.any thing that I know to the contrary, this 
may likewise be true, though all the examples in the Lexicons which I have consulted, 
I have found in the works in my possession from which they were taken, to be of at- 
tempts either unsuccessful or made by no competent authority. Let me add, in the 
words of Dr Marsh, that “ to the accounts of those many, who had written before him, 
St Luke must certainly have had some objection to make, for no man would argue 
thus :—Since several persons have delivered accounts of Christ, on which perfect reliance 
mary be placed, I have likewise thought proper to write the history of Christ! We must 
conclude therefore, that his intention was to correct the inaccuracies of the accounts 
which were then in circulation, and to deliver to Theophilus a true and genuine docu- 
ment, in order to silence idle stories, which might have prejudiced Theophilus against 
the Christian religion.” At any rate, it is indisputable that in two, out of the three in- 
stances in which he employs the verb émxupéo, it is to signify the making of unsuccess- 
ful attempts ; and it is surely improbable that so great a master of the Greek language 
as he is confessed to have been, would have expressed by that word, St Matthew’s or 
St Mark’s attempts to write a history of the doctrines and miracles of their Divine mas- 
ter. It seems therefore to be unquestionable, that St Luke, when addressing Theophi- 
lus, had never heard of either of their Gospels; and yet it is inconceivable, that St 
Matthew’s should not have reached either him or St Paul in the long period of more 
than twenty years, if it had been written, as Dr Townson supposes, by the command 
of the whole college of apostles to be the standard of truth, by which the credibility of 
all other relations of the same things might be examined and proved. 

The reader will observe that this argument does not prove St Luke’s Gospel to have 
been written before St Matthew’s. It proves only that St Luke had never seen St 
Matthew’s or St Mark’s Gospel ; and that if these were written before his, the interval 
of time must have been very short. That St Luke’s was the first published Gospel— 
or at least that it was published before the Greek Gospel of St Matthew, I am strongly 
inclined to believe ; but if it has been proved that St Luke did not copy from St 
Matthew (for that an apostle should copy from an inferior evangelist is too absurd te 
be supposed), I consider it as a question of no importance which of them was the earli- 
est writer. Those who think otherwise, may consult Lardner’s History of the Apostles 
and Evangelists, with Churton’s edition of Townson’s Discourses on the four Gospels on 
the one hand, and Dr Macknight’s Harmony of the Gospels, with Dunster’s Tracts on 
St Luke’s Gospel on the other. 

But if St Luke never saw the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark, and was not 
even a disciple of Christ, having been converted, as is generally supposed, by St Paul, 
what better opportunities had he of perfectly understanding all things from the very 


* The word is used in the same sense of making unsuccessful attempts in Esther ix. 25, and 2 Maec. 
vil. 19. 
1 
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first, than those who had taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those From the te- 
things which had been certainly accomplished among the Christians, and were firmly be- ete 7 
lieved by them ? He admits that the writers to whom he alludes, derived the materials Matth. ix. g. 
of their narratives from those “ who, from the beginning, were eye-witnesses of the life, Mark i 25. 
miracles, death, and resurrection of our Blessed Lord, and likewise the appointed mini- —=——— 
sters of his word ;” and in the opinion of many eminent critics, he seems to say that he 
derived the substance of his own narrative from no other source. 
That St Luke was not an apostle is unquestionable ; and it cannot be denied that, in 
the opinion of the greater number of the ancients, whose writings have come down to 
us, he was not even a personal disciple of Christ. This however was not the opinion 
of all the ancients. Epiphanius certainly, and Origen, as quoted by Dr Whitby (a), 
believed him to have been not only a disciple, but also one of the seventy whom “ tlie 
Lord sent two and two before his face into every city and place, whither he himself 
would come.” Many others were of the same opinion; but as they are not agreed a- 
mong themselves, I refer the reader to Lardner’s History of the Apostles and Evange: 
lists, in which their different reports are collected with the learned author’s usual can: 
dour. cages. 
_ From the earliest of these reports, which probably laid the foundation of many which 
follow, it appears that the opinion of St Luke’s not being a disciple of Christ, was drawn 
by inference from his own words in his address to Theophilus. “ The apostles, says 
Trenzeus, envying none, delivered plainly to all the things which they had learned from 
the Lord. So likewise Luke, envying no man, has delivered to us what he learned from 
them, as he says ;—Zven as they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses, and ministers of the word {. 
It is evident from this passage, if the Latin translation can be depended on {?, that 
-Trenzeus derived his opinion—not from Polycarp or Papias, or from any general tradi- 
dion of the church, but from the words of St Luke himself. which it is certainly possible 
that even he may have misunderstood. These words have indeed been taken in the samé 
sense by many eminent scholars among the moderns; but however presumptuous I may 
‘be thought, I cannot help, in opposition even to such great authorities, agreeing with 
Dr Whitby, that the words of the evangelist, far from affording ground for the infe- 
* yence which has been drawn from them, “ plead powerfully for St’ Luke’s personal 
knowledge, or such knowledge as the apostles themselves possessed, of all the things 
which he has recorded in his Gospel.” He says indeed, that “ others had undertaken 
to set forth in order a narrative of all those things which are most surely believed,—or 
rather, which have assuredly been performed or accomplished (xemanpopognutray) (b) among us, 
even as they delivered them to us, who from the beginning were eye- witnesses (of, the 
things done) and appointed ministers of the Word (preached) xabw¢ zapétoray nuiv of, am’ apring 
evromras nai vanpéros yevouever Tov aoyou ; but it is evident, as we have already seen, that he 
thought those writers unequal to the task which they had undertaken. They were proba- 
bly well-meaning, pious, and zealous men, who had diligently attended to the preaching 
of the apostles, taken notes of their discourses, and from’ these notes written memoirs 
of the life, miracles, and doctrines of our Saviour; for such were beyond all question, 


- 


(a) Preface to St Luke’s Gospel. | ny 

+ Apostoli simpliciter nemini invidentes que didi- 
cerant ipsi a Domino hec omnibus tradebant. Sic 
igitur et Lucas nemini invidens, ea que ab eis didi- 
cerat, tradidit nobis, sicut ipse testatur dicens; Quemad- 
modum tradiderunt nobis qui ab initio contemplatores 
et ministri fuerunt verbi. Adver. H. lb. 3. cap.14. n. 2. 

}? As the original work is lost, we have no means 


Vou. II. 


of ascertaining the fidelity of the translation, which, 


in the opinion of Cave, was made about the end of 
the fourth century. The same learned author, cha- 
racterising the translation, says—Vetusta satis, sed 
barbara imprimis, difficilis et salebrosa. " 

(5) See Whitby on the place, Campbell’s translation 
of the Gospels, and Parkhust’s Lexicon on the word 
wAngoPogids 
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Ann. Dom, 
30, &c. 
Vulg. Afr. 28. 


the things which St Luke, in his adress to Theophilus, says, “ have been accomplished, 
and are surely believed among us.” . ui 
But whom does the evangelist include under the word us, among whom, he says, that 
those things were believed, and to whom the appointed ministers of the Word had 
preached * them? Surely more than himself and his friend—more than those men, who 
from that oral teaching had taken in hand to write Gospels, more indeed than any pri- 
vate society, even the whole body of Christians then in the world. Such is the sense 
of we and us in almost every verse of the New Testament, where the meaning of the 
word is not obviously limited by the context. Thus, when St Stephen, addressing the 
Jewish council, says, (a) “ our fathers received the lively oracles to give unto us,” he 
cannot be supposed to mean that those oracles were to be given only to himself and 
those to whom he was speaking, to any private party, or to any particular generation 
of the Jews, but to the whole descendants of Israel through all generations, and even 
to the Christian church after them. When St Paul writes thus to the Romans; (0) 
«“ Therefore being justified by faith we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom also we have access by faith into this grace wherein we stand ;” and 
again—“ Hope maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us,” he does not mean by the words, we, 
our, and us, that only himself and those whom he was immediately addressing, partook 
of those blessings, which he well knew were to be vouchsafed to the Christian church 
through all ages even unto the end of the world. Again, when the same apostle says 
to the Corinthians, (c) that “ God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise up 
us, by his own power,” he could not be supposed to mean that only himself and the peo-- 
ple to whom he was writing were to be raised from the dead; for in a following chap- 
ter of the same epistle, he expressly says, that “ since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead;” and that “ as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” When the appointed ministers of the word were delivering, 
those things which had been accomplished and were firmly believed in the Christian com- 
munity, they were not furnishing—at least it was not their zntention to furnish, either St 
Luke or any other individual with materials for writing a Gospel. They were merely 
obeying the last command of their Divine Master, who “ said unto them, (d) Go ye in- 
to all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” : . 
From the materials furnished by that preaching, many indeed had taken in hand toa 
write in order an account of the things which had been done, and taught, and suffered, 
by our Blessed Lord ; but, however well meant their attempts may have been, they had 
succeeded so ill, that St Luke judged it expedient to write a Gospel himself for the sa- 


_tisfaction of Theophilus, and, no doubt, of the church at large. The reason which he 


assigns fpr his undertaking is, that he had “ perfect understanding of all things (i. e. 
of all the things which were most surely believed among the Christians) from the very. 
first ;” but the words—xalos wapédooar nuiv of am apyiig avrorra: relate not to his knowledge, 
but to the source of the information of those who had taken in hand to set forth in or- 
der the narratives which he had just mentioned; and he is so far from saying that he 
had derived his knowledge through the same channel with them, that, though he was . 
undoubtedly a constant attendant on the apostles preaching, his whole address implies, 
what the word zapixonov§nxs7: must therefore. mean, that he had been an eye and an ear 
witness of all which he was about to relate; for if this be not itsmeaning, how could 


‘Theophilus derive more certain knowledge from St Luke’s narrative than from those 


which were already in circulation, and on which no censure had been passed. = 


* TMagidecay nein See, on the word Schleusner, clause here signifies guemadmodum narrarunt nobis et 
who proves completely, that among its different mean- tradiderunt. tbinwtiy a 
ings one is to deliver by oral teaching, and that the (a) Acts vii. 38. »  (b) Ch. v. 1—6. 
(c) 1 Cor, vi, 14, (d) St Mark xvi. 15, 
9 : 
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The verb zepaxoroulia, being compounded of rape: and axoroviio, as axorovbia again is deri- From the ve- 
ved from axonovboc, an attendant, companion, or observer, can be properly employed only by pees 
one, who has cotstantly attended, as a companion, or observed as an eye or ear witness, Mathie. 8, 
some person or thing ; for it is employed to denote the observation or attendance of things pase il. bi 
and doctrines, as well as of persons (a). Thus, Plato in Phoedro, says axonoubeiy rw royo—ine 
telligentia consequi orationen—to attend with understanding to the discourse or doctrine. 

The historian Josephus asserting his own credit says—(b) “ Every one, who undertakes 
to deliver the history of actions—zpaf:o»—truly, ought to know them accurately— azpu- 
€o¢——himself in the first place, as either having been present with them—concerned in 
them—when done, or been informed of them by those who knew them—/ zapyionouInnore 
Toi¢ yeyovorw i mapa rar cidéray mubarouévor. Now to both these means of knowledge I may pre- 
tend in the composition of my two works.” Our Lord, in St Mark’s Gospel, says (c)— 
Snycio & Tele misrivowc: TATA mapaxonoviice—Sio Nd autem eos qui crediderint, hee sequentur (con- 
sequentur according to Beza) “and these signs shall follow (attend) them that be- 
lieve.” St Paul writing to Timothy, says (d)—“ If thou put the brethren in remem- 
brance of these things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ nourished up in 
the words of faith, and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained—7 zapuxorouduxae 
—which thou hast hitherto followed, or to which thou hast hitherto attended ;” again he says 
(e)—*« Thou hast fully known (v7 mapnxorouluxec) my doctrine, manner of life, purpose, 
faith, long suffering, charity, patience, &c. but how did Timothy know St Paul’s 
doctrine, manner of life, purpose, &c.? Was it.by the declaration (zupaseos) of others 
—certain favoured disciples of the apostle, or by attending on his journeyings and mi- 
nistry himself? This question admits of but one answer :—Timothy was, for a long 
time, the apostle’s constant companion, and called his son in the faith, who heard his 
doctrine with his own ears, and witnessed his manner of life with his own eyes, and 
thus acquired a perfect knowledge of both. Why then should we suppose that St Luke 
meant any other kind of knowledge of the things which he was about to write to Theo- 
philus, than St Paul, using the same word, says that Timothy had of his (the apostle’s) 
-dectrine and manner of life? St Luke was a companion of St Paul and one of his fel- 
low-labourers ; they were both well skilled in the Greek language; the style of the one 
is thought to have a strong resemblance to that of the other; they were both acquaint- 
ed with the writings of the Greek philosophers; they both use the word zapaxorsbo to _ 
express the having a perfect knowledge of things. St Paul unquestionably uses it in 
the same sense in which it hath been used by Plato and Josephus; and can we imagine 
that his friend, companion, and, as is generally supposed, his pupil, used it in a quite 
different sense—in a sense, which would give to himself no superiority over those who 
had written defective Gospels before him ? 

The things which had been fulfilled and were firmly believed among Christians—rd 
memrnpopopniucva ey muir Teaypare, were the 7payuara, not of the apostles or appointed ministers 
of the Word, who preached those things to every creature, but “ all that JESUS. began 
both to do and to teach, until the day that he was taken up, after that. he, through the 
Holy Ghost, had given commandments unto the apostles whom he had chosen.” This, 

St Luke himself (f) declares was the subject of his Gospel, as it appears indeed to be 
in the Gospel still extant; but of the things recorded in his Gospel he assures us that 
he had the same kind of knowledge that Timothy had of the doctrine and life of St 
Paul, and that Josephus had of the origin, progress, and issue, of the Jewish war; 
but the knowledge of Timothy in the one case, and of Josephus in the other, was 
unquestionably personal—what each had seen and heard; and therefore St Luke’s 
knowledge of all that Jesus did and taught must have been personal likewise—what 


See Scopula and Schleusner on the word. (4) Cont. Apion. |. i. c. 10. 0 \ (6) Chavet? 
(a? Tim. iv. 6. (e} 2 Tim. iii, 10. (Sf) Acts i. 1, 2. 
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A. M. 403¢. he had seen with his own eyes, and heard with his own ears. St Luke therefore must 
‘Arr Dom have been a disciple of Christ himself, and an exact observer of all his words and ac- 
ia ee tions; + and if so, it is extremely probable that he was likewise one of the seventy. 
—___. He is the only evangelist who gives an account of the appointment ef the seventy, . 
(though St Matthew evidently alludes to it (a) ); and he even dwells longer on their 
appointment and commission than he does on the call of the twelve apostles, and a 
similar commission given to them. This was extremely natural if he was himself one 
of the seventy, but appears to us almost unaccountable if he was net. The apostles 
were, as ministers of the Word, superior to the seventy; their commission. was perma- 
nent, which the commission of the seventy seems not to have been; and they were 
admitted to a closer intimacy with their Divine Master. Had St Luke been only ene 
of that promiscuous multitude of disciples, which followed our Lerd, and much more 
had he derived ail his knowledge of our Lord’s preaching and miracles frem the re- 
port of others, he would surely have given a more detailed account of the success of 
the higher order of ministers than of the lower; but if he was one of the seventy him- 
self, it was extremely natural to expatiate most fully on events quorum pars magna uit. 
Mr Dunster has urged some very cogent arguments in support of the opinion that 
St Luke was one of the two disciples, to whom our Blessed Lerd joined himself, al- 
most immediately after his resurrection, in the way to Emmaus. This opinion is not 
new. It was the opinion of Zheophylact, and, as he informs us, of others among the 
ancients ; it was adopted by Basnage among the moderns; and Lardner declares that 
it has a high degree of probability. The chief ground on which Basnage rests his opi- 
nion, is the concealment of the name of one of those disciples, CleopAas being mentioned 
by St Luke as the other. St Mark barely mentions the interview between Christ and 
two of the disciples, as they were going into the country; but he does not give the 
name of either, which probably he had never heard; St Peter being overpowered by 
the appearance vouchsafed, on the same day, to himself, and the rest of the apostles, 
with the visit to themselves that very evening, just as the two disciples arrived from 
Emmaus. St Luke, however, gives a very particular and interesting account of all 
that passed between Christ and the two disciples both on the read and in the village; 
and as he mentions Cleophas by name, we can hardly suppose him to be ignorant of 
the name of the other. He conceals it, however, probably for the same reason that 
St John conceals his own name in his own Gospel. Such is the reasoning of Basnage > 
- and Mr Dunster adds great force to it by observing, | think justly, that the conversa- 
tion between Cleophas and his companion, when they said te each ether—* Did not 
our hearts burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, and while he opened to 
_ us the Scriptures ?” displays such traits of nature and such warmth of feeling, as no re- 
later could have displayed, but he who actually felt what he described. I have there- 
fore no doubt, but that St Luke himself was the companion of Cleophas when they two 
were so highly favoured by their Divine Master. it Tat 
His being the companion of Cleophas, however, does not prove that he was ene of 
the seventy, though Epipbanius ranks them both among those distinguished disciples ; 
and I am perfectly aware that if he was, as some of the ancients say, a Syrian by birth, 
and a convert from heathenism, he could be neither the one ner the other. But there — 
is, in the annals of the church, no evidence which can be depended om that St Luke 
was a Syrian by birth; and there is in the New Testament very suflicient evidence, 
that wherever he may have been born, he had been, by religion at least, a Jew before 


+ Since this shect was prepared for the press, I the disciple of St Pever, the historian ess ye 
chanced to turn up the following passage in Eusebius, groves rod Kugion, edits maguredivters aare. Eccl. Hist 
which shews, beyond all controversy, that, in the opi- lb. 3. cap. SS. : 

nion of that learned father, wagdxorovsew signifies to (a) Ch, ix. $6, &e. : 

have personal knowledge. Speaking of St Mark as 
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he became a Christian. It is justly observed by Lardner, that as St Luke was the con- 
stant companion of St Paul, and especially at Jerusalem, some exceptions would there 
have been made to him, as we know were made to Timothy and Titus, had he been an 
uncircumcised Gentile; but nothing of this kind appears either in the Acts of the Apo- 
stles or in any of St Paul's epistles. ‘It is worthy of observation too, that in all his 
dates St Luke follows the Jewish computations of time, which we can hardly suppose 
that he would ‘have done had he been himself a Gentile Christian, writing, as he cer- 
tainly did chiefly write, for the instruction of Gentile converts. But if St Luke was 
an early disciple of Christ *; if he was one of the seventy, or the companion of Cleo- 
- phas on the road to Emmaus, there is no room for doubt but that he was one of the 
hundred and twenty disciples, who (Acts i. 15. ii. 1. 4.) “ were all with one accord in 
one place, when there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire sitting upon 
each of them, when they were all filled with the Holy Ghost (a) ;” so that, in respect 
of plenary inspiration, St Luke, though inferior in dignity, was “ not a whit behind the 
very chiefest of the apostles.” 

_ We have therefore every reason to believe that St Luke, if not the earliest wri- 
ter of a Gospel, knew nothing of St Matthew's or St Mark’s Gospel when he sat down 
to write his own; that he wrote, as well as they, under the superintendence of the 
Spirit of God; and that he was equally with St Matthew an eye and ear witness of 
_ whathe relates. There are indeed, in his and St Matthew's Gospels, several things 
related érwle—* from the very first,” of which neither of them nor any other evange- 
list could have been an eye-witness—such as the annunciation ; the prediction of the 
birth of John the Baptist; the punishment of Zacharias for his unbelief; the presentation 
of Christ in the temple; the coming of the wise men from the east; the massacre of the 
innocents at Bethlehem ; our Lord’s disputing, when only twelve years old, with the 
doctors in the temple; and his temptation by the devil in the wilderness. All these 
_ things must have been either revealed immediately from heaven to St Luke, as some 
suppose to be implied in the word afr, or he must have learned them either imme- 
diately from the Blessed Virgin, who had long pondered them in her heart, or from the 
apostle St John, to whom jt is natural to suppose that she would communicate them 
all, during her residence in his house, after being deprived of her Divine Son. This 
last hypothesis appears to me more probable than that they were immediately revealed 
to the evangelist himéelf; because I believe that revelations were seldom made of things 
which might have been easily discovered by natural means; but should any one think 
differently I will have no controversy with him on such a point. They were, in all 
probability, revealed from heaven to St Paul; for though | do uot believe that the Go- 
spel, which he says (b) “ was taught to him by the revelation of Jesus Christ,” contain- 
ed merely a statement of those great events in the life and death of our Lord, with 
which every intelligent Jew must have been well acquainted, yet | think the i 
- tion and miraculous conception of our Lord must have been revealed to him, because 
a o4) PRR Kier : 

* That he was not only a personal but an early dis- 
ciple of Christ, Mt Dunster produces many internal 
proofs from his Gone As I am in this Dissertation 
straitened in room, I shall select only one, which when 


CHAP. I. 


ting down s of the eyes of all being fastened upon him ; 
—these are all related by St L in @ Certain man- 
ner, which conveys to us strongly that every thing 
which is here related to have passed, actually did pass 


first pointed out to me made a very strong impres- 
sion on my own mind. “ The Fi a 
actually commencing his ministry in the city of Na- 
a he had been brought up, is related by 
none of the other evangelists, being only slightly re- 
ferred to by St Matthew. But the particular circum- 
stances of our Lord standing up to read ; of the book 
being delivered to him; of his opening it of his clo- 
sing it and giving it again to the mimster 5 of his sit 


in the presence of the writer; and that all these suc- 
cessive actions were by various incidental circum- 
stances, of look, manner, and effect, indelibly imprese- 
ed on his mind.” Discursory Considerations on St 
Luke’s Preface and other circumstances of his Gospel, 
in three Letters to a Friend, p. 114. 

(a) See Lightfoot and Whitby on these texte. 

(5) Gal. i. 12. 


From the tx- 
ginning of th- 
s 2te 
Matth. ix. 6. 
Mark is. 23. 
Lake vit L 
——SSee 
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a. M. 4034, he could not, while a persecuting Jew, have derived the knowledge of them from any 
_ &e or 85° other source; and they are essential truths of the Gospel which he was, by Jesus Christ, 
30,&e. commissioned to preach. What St Luke relates of the birth and early life of our Lord, 
Vuls. #2r- 28.he may therefore have learned from St Paul; or it may have been immediately re- 
————— vealed to himself; or, which I think the most probable opinion, he may have iearned it 
either from the Blessed Virgin herself, or from St John, to whom it was by her un- 

doubtedly communicated. . s bs 

From the whole of-this investigation it appears, I think, evident, that nothing in St 
Luke’s Gospel was received by him from the zapaioc« of others, but what all the other 
evangelists must have received in the same manner; or if éhey were immediately in- 
spired with the knowledge of such things as they did not actually either hear or see, 
there is reason to believe that St Luke was inspired with the knowledge of such things 
likewise. If he was one of the hundred and twenty on whom the Holy Ghost fell on 
the day of Pentecost, this will be admitted by the most sceptical theologian even in 
Germany, who admits any part of the New Testament to have been written by inspi- 
ration; but whether our evangelist was of that numiber or not, it is a fact recorded in 
various places of the Acts of the Apostles, that the Holy Ghost was given to many by 
the imposition of apostolical hands, and to others without the intervention of any such 
ritual ministration. 

On the Gospel of St Mark I have very little to add to that which has been said by 
our author. That St Mark, though certainly a Jew by birth, and probably an occa- 
sional follower of our Lord, as many of his unbelieving countrymen were, was however 
not a reguiar and permanent disciple, is affirmed by all the most eminent writers of an- 
tiquity. Papias, Irenzeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Jerome, and Eusebius, &c. 
unite in representing him as the convert of St Peter, from whose mouth he wrote his 
Gospel, submitting it when finished to the apostle’s revision ; and there is in the Go- 
spel itself much internal evidence of this being a true state of the case: St Mark, how- 
ever, appears to have been a very early convert to the faith after our Lord’s ascension ; 
and that he wrote under the influence of the Spirit of God, has never been called in 
question till of late that some Lutheran divines in Germany, desirous, as it appears 
to me, of getting rid of inspiration altogether, have, by an arbitrary canon of their own, 
confined the gift of inspiration to the apostles and those who were with them on the 
day of Pentecost, when they were miraculously enabled to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance. That this is a groundless hypothesis must be admit- 

‘ted by every man who believes the book called the Acts of the Apostles to be true history, 
whether its author was inspired or not ; but as I do not suppose that matters of fact, of 
which the knowledge could be obtained by natural means, were ever miraculously re- ~ 
vealed from heaven, it is surely reasonable to believe the unanimous testimony of the 
early fathers, that St Mark received the materials of his history from St Peter. ‘ 

That he wrote with St Matthew’s Gospel lying before him, and merely copied his 
narrative from it, is an opinion which I am very unwilling to admit, though it has been . 
maintained by many other eminent and pious divines as well as by our author. Some 
indeed have gone so far as to contend with earnestness that St Mark transcribed li- 
terally from St Matthew, and that St Luke, whom they suppose to have written after 
them, transcribed likewise without acknowledgment from both ! bed 

This, to say the least of it, was surely very dishonourable conduct, and totally unlike 
that of the writers of the historical parts of the Old Testament, who candidly appeal to 
the records of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, from which the facts which they re- 
‘late were taken. But this is not all that may be objected to this hypothesis. If St 
Mark and St Luke had St Matthew’s Gospel lying before them, especially if that Gos- 
pel was written by the command of the whole college of the apostles, for the purpose 
supposed by Dr Townson, what inducement could the two later evangelists have to 
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write Gospels at all? St Luke’s conduct, as we have already seen, must, on that sup- 
position, have been a presumptuous deviation ‘from his duty; and ‘the task which St 
Mark undertook, must, I should think, appear to every unprejudiced man to have been 
at least useless. It is indeed very true that St Luke relates many important things in 
the earlier life of our Saviour which St Matthew has omitted; and it is equally true 
that St Mark’s Gospel contains several important, though short, additions to the ac- 
counts given by St Matthew ; but the former of these evangelists might have supplied 
the deficiencies which he wished to supply, by prefixing an introduction to the Gospel 
of his supposed precursor ; and the latter by notes or an appendix. 

Should it be said that the practice of one man’s editing the works of another, and 
prefixing an introducticn or adding an appendix to them, is a modern invention, to 
which the evangelists were strangers, it will surely be granted that the second and third, 
supposing them to have had the first Gospel before them, might each have published a 
Gospel of his own on the plan that was afterwards adopted by St John. There is 
every reason to believe that the three first Gospels were before him when he wrote his 
own; but instead of going over the same ground with them, and transcribing from 
them, he either passes over what they contain altogether, or when he is obliged to men- 
tion some of the facts which had been mentioned in them, in order to give consistency 
and connection to his own narrative, he relates those facts in the fewest words possible, 
insisting on them no longer than was necessary to connect his own narrative, and ren- 
der it intelligible to his reader. Had St Luke and St Mark, supposing them to have 
had St Matthew’s Gospel before them when writing their own, adopted any one of 
these methads, they would at least have supported the authority and credit of the a- 
postle—evangelist, by their own testimony to its truth; whereas, if they copied his 
words without acknowledgment, they can nowhere have added to his authority, whilst, 
in the few places in which they apparently differ from him in circumstances, however 
unimportant, they lessen not his credibility only, but also their own. It has indeed been 
asserted with great vehemence, that the hypothesis of the three first evangelists copying 
from each other gives greater credibility to their united testimony, than they would 
have been entitled to claim, had they all written without the knowledge of what each 
of the others had written before him. On what law of human thought this maxim is 
founded, I know not; but I apprehend it to be contrary to the principles by which 
courts of justice are guided in the examination of witnesses. By the law of Scotland 


From the be- 
ginning of the 
Gospels to 
Matth, ii. 8. 
Mark xi. 23. 
Luke vi. 1. 


no man can be admitted as a witness in any cause, whether civil or criminal, who has — 


heard a preceding witness give evidence in that cause; and I believe the same practice 
prevails in courts-martial, both military and naval. On what principle was this regu- 
lation introduced into all judicial proceedings in Scotland, and into all courts-martial in 
England? Undoubtedly in the first instance to prevent wilful collusion or concert among 
the witnesses, especially in trials of which they might be deeply interested in the issue ; 
but had this been the sole motive for such a regulation in the taking of evidence, it would 
probably have been introduced, at least into all criminal courts in England, in which I be- 
lieve the practice of excluding the witnesses from each other does not prevail. Another 
inducement for the introduction of such a practice appears therefore to me to have been, to 
make sure of the testimony of each witness being given from his own personal knowledge ; 
for of this no court can be sure in which the witnesses are examined in the presence of 
each other. Circumstances of the greatest importance to the cause at issue may hee 
escaped from the recollection of one witness, till they were recalled to it by the a raz 
tive of another previously examined in his hearing ; and other circumstances see a per 
haps had wholly escaped his observation, may be so closely connected with Lipo - ich 
he distinctly remembers as to appear to him when he hears them related in detail, to 
be part of that which he originally saw or heard. _ In both these cases, Hovey but 
more especially in the last, the testimony of two, or even of twenty witnesses, should so 


96 FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
A. M. 4034, many concur in swearing to such circumstances, would in reality be the testimony of 
ee in but one witness, and would be considered as nothing more by the judge and jury, could 

30, &. they ascertain that the testimony of the second and third or twentieth witness was sug- 
Vulg. Br. 28 gested by the narrative of the first. As the most acute man on earth cannot discern 
———the secrets of his neighbour’s heart, it was probably to prevent this innocent collusion, 
if I may use such an expression, that the examination of witnesses in the presence of 
each other has been so strictly prohibited by the law of Scotland, and likewise by the 
military code of England ; for it is needless to attempt by human laws to prevent those 
who disregard the awful obligation of an oath from entering into wilful concerts for the 
perversion of justice, if they have it in their power to do so, and think that it would 

promote their own interest. - 

But if two or three men giving oral evidence in a court of justice, and each merely 
repeating what had been said by him or them who had been examined before him, would 
by their united testimony add nothing to the credibility of the first witness ; does it not 
follow that the testimony of three men writing a history of the same events, and each 
transcribing from the narratives of him or them whose works are lying before him, is 
no greater authority, in the points in which they all agree, than the individual testi- 
mony of the earliest writer? What it.is in the points in which they appear not to be 
perfectly agreed, we shall see by and bye. 

It has indeed been said (a) that this method, followed by the evangelists, of “ copy- 
ing from each other, tended to preserve the integrity of their inestimable records, when 
a Gospel could not only be collated in several copies, but could also be compared with 
another Gospel, which in a great variety of passages, and in many remarkable words, 
was aliud et idem.” But, on the supposition of the one copying from the other, the 
three Gospels are in that variety of passages, not alzud et idem, but unum et idem; and 
therefore the collation of Gospels only nominally different could produce no greater 
security for a genuine reading than the collation of a number of manuscripts of the 
same Gospel. The writer, who thinks it of so much importance that the evangelists 
should have copied from each other, adds, that “ it appears to have been the intention 

of heaven that every inspired writer should be a separate and distinct voucher of the 
truth of the dispensation of the glorious and everlasting Gospel ;” and in this opinion I 
most cordially agree with him. It is the opinion which I have cherished ever since I 
was deeply interested in such subjects. But while I hold this opinion, and I hope to 
hold it to the end of my life, it is impossible that I can believe that the later writers of 
Gospels copied from the former without acknowledgment ; and that they did so, because, 
«‘ Had they expressly quoted what had been already written on the subject, it would 
have seemed to imply a want of authority in the writer who fortified his narrative by such 
quotation ; as if without this collateral aid, he was not, fully and beyond all exception 
or suspicion, a competent witness *.” To me it appears that the very reverse of all 
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(a) Brit. Crit. vol. xl. p. 295. 


* This apology for the concealed plagiarism of the 
evangelists is very similar to the reasoning of those 
fatalists, who attempt to reconcile their own princi- 
ples to the common sense of mankind, by saying, 
«¢ that though man is in truth a necessary agent, ha- 
ving all his actions determined by fixed and immuta- 
ble laws ; yet this being concealed from him, he acts 
with the conviction of being a free agent.” That is, 
the Author of nature has concealed from mankind 
that they are necessary, in order that they may be- 
lieve themselves free and accountable for their moral 
conduct; but those sagacious fatalists have defeated 

- 


his design by discovering his secret and revealing it to 
the worid ! In like manner, the evangelists forbear to 
acknowledge their quotations from each other, that 
** every one of them might appear to be fully and bes 
yond all suspicion a competent witness,” which, in his 
own opinion, it seems, would not have been the case 

had he acknowledged his quotations! Their secret, 
however, has been discovered, and their plagiarisms 
detected; but the discoverers have assured us, that 
we have nothing to dread from the discovery, since 
the evangelists were in a great mistake when they 
suspected that by avowedly quoting from each other’s 
writings they should lessen the authority of the whole! 
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this would have been the consequence, had they quoted expressly. Had St Luke Ap- From the be. 
pealed to St Matthew, supposing St Matthew to have written before him, fer the truth siming of the 
of all those many things in which they perfectly agree, adding, that’ he was himself Matth. ii 8. 
present on the occasion as well as the apostle; and had he said of such things as St Mark xi. 23. 
Matthew has recorded but he has omitted, that he had no doubt of their truth, though Sassi? a sR 
he was not present when they occurred, is ‘there a man alive, who. supposes that such 
candid conduct would have seemed to imply a want of authority in the second writer ? 
Again, had St Mark said that he omitted many important facts which he found in the 
Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke, though he firmly believed them, because he had 
not received them from St Peter, whilst he had added several incidents and observa- 
tions, chiefly related to St Peter, which they had either not observed or omitted from 
respect to the first of the apostles, surely no man supposes that St Mark would by such 
acknowledgments have lessened either his own authority or the credibility of his Gospel. 
Had the evangelists quoted from each other in this candid and honourable manner, they 
would indeed have supported each other’s credibility ; and we might have said, with 
truth, that “in regard to that infinitely momentous point, the foundation of the whole 
building, the life of the Blessed Redeemer, it seemed good to the Spirit of Wisdom, 
that this should be attested by the mouths of four inspired witnesses, in four successive 
memorials, separate and yet connected, fitted to each other like exchequer tallies.” Ac- 
_ cording to the mode, however, in which they are supposed to have quoted from each 
other, they certainly have not confirmed each other’s attestation, whilst they may be 
supposed to have destroyed each other’s claim to the character of inspired writers. 
It is on this last account chiefly that the question is worthy of discussion. Had no 
man written a history of our Lord but St Matthew or St Luke, taking into his account 
the momentous doctrines supplied by St John, his credibility would have been unex- 
ceptionable; and the Christian religion would have rested on the surest foundation, 
whether be had written by inspiration or not, provided he had given a faithful detail of 
the doctrines which he had heard, and of the miracles wrought by our Lord in evidence 
of the truth of those doctrines. It is not the credibility of any one of the evangelists, 
considered as mereshuman historians of what they had seen and heard, that the copying . 
hypothesis calls in question ; but it is the inspiration of them all as historians that this 
hypothesis destroys completely. The harmony among the three first is certainly won- 
derful; and as they are known to have written at places far distant from each other, , 
and, as had hitherto been supposed, without each other’s knowledge, this harmony has 
been generally considered as one of the strongest proofs that they wrote each under the 
superintendence of the Spirit of God—the small discrepancies in their narratives, shew- 
ing that those who wrote last, had not seen what was written before them. Had they 
agreed universally, they might have been allowed to have copied from each other; and 
the truth of our religion would have rested upon the authority of the first Gospel, to- 
gether with St John’s, about which there is no doubt, and that foundation would have 
been as solid as a rock; but, if the copying hypothesis be true, how are discrepancies in 
their narratives to be accounted for? This is an awful question, to which, it appears to 
me that the advocates for that hypothesis would do well to pay greater attention than 
they seem to have hitherto done. Such discrepancies are natural and give additional 
credibility to the several memoirs of the evangelists, if these memoirs were written 
either from the recollection of their respective authors, or from private memoranda 
made, by each for his own use, at the time when he heard or saw what he afterwards 
related in a fuller and more regular detail; but if the second was in great part a tran- 


~ 


4 In this? opinion I heartily agree with those discover- different accounts of the same event, they would have 
ers ; though I am decidedly of opinion, that by copy- destroyed each other’s authority altogether. 
ing without acknowledgment, and occasionally giving ea 
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A. M. 4034, script from the first, and the third from the first and second, many passages occur in 
&e. 0 5439. ; ; ; : 

‘Ann. Dom. the Gospels which seem to imply that the evangelists considered the narratives of each 

30, & other as not absolutely free from error, and therefore as not written by inspiration. 

Nulg 2x: 28: Many instances of this kind have been collected by Lardner, Michaelis, Dunster, and 

many others, from whom I shall extract one or two, referring the reader to these au- 

thors for further satisfaction. A very important miracle is thus differently related by 


St Matthew and St Luke, whilst by St Mark it is omitted altogether. 


«* When he’ was come down from the ** Now when he had ended all his say- - 
mountain, great multitudes followed him ings in the audience of the people, he en- 
And when Jesus was entered into tered into Capernaum. Anda certain cen- 
Capernaum, there came unto him a centu- turion’s servant, who was dear unto him, 
rion, beseeching him, and saying, Lord, was sick and ready to die. And when he 
my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, heard of Jesus, he sent unto him the el- 
grievously tormented. And Jesus saith ders of the Jews, beseeching him that he 
unto him, I will come and heal him. The»-would come and heal his servant. And 
centurion answered and said, Lord, I am when they came to Jesus, they besought 
not worthy that thou shouldst come under him instantly—earnestly, saying, that he 
my roof: but speak the word only, andmy was worthy for whom he should do this. 
servant shall be healed. For Iama‘man_ For he loveth our nation, and hath built 
under authority, having soldiers under me: us a synagogue. Then Jesus went with 
and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; them. And when he was now not far 
and to another, Come, and he cometh; and _ from the house, the centurion sent friends 
to my servant, Do this, and he doth it. to him, saying unto him, Lord, trouble 
When Jesus heard it, he marvelled, and not thyself, for 1 am not worthy that thou 
said to them that followed, Verily I say shouldst enter under my roof; wherefore 
unto you, I have not found so great faith, neither thought I myself worthy to come > 
no not in Israel. And I say unto you, unto thee; but say in a word, and my ser- 
That many shall come from the east and vant. shall be healed. For I also am a 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, man set under authority, having under me 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, and he 
heaven. But the children of the kingdom goeth; and to another, Come, and he co- 
shall be cast out into outer darkness; there meth; and to my servant, Do this, and he 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. doth it. When Jesus heard these things, 
And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy he marvelled at him, and turned him a- 
way, and as thou hast believed, so be it bout, and said unto the people that follow- 
done unto thee. And his servant was ed him, I say unto you, I have not found 
healed in the self-some hour.” so great faith, no not in Israel. And they 

; St Mat. viii. 1—14. that were sent returning to the house, 
— the servant whole that had been 
sick.” 


* 


St Luke vii. wes) Jy 


Is it conceivable, that the two evangelists would have related the history of this mi- 
racle and of the centurion’s faith in so very different a manner, had one of them been 
writing with the Gospel of the other lying before him? There is indeed no contradic- 
tion between the two narratives; for, as Whitby has observed, it was.a rule among the 
Jews, “ that the messenger or proxy of any man is as himself;” and we all know that 
Jethro is represented in the Old Testament as coming to Moses by a messenger (a); 
and Solomon as speaking to Hiram by his servants (0) ; but certainly if we had received 


(a) Exod. xviii. 6. | (6) 1 Kings v. 7 
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the account of this miracle from St Matthew only, we should never have supposed that From the be: 
the request was made to our Lord’ by any other than the centurion himself in person, sing of the 
or that any part of the conversation was carried on by proxy. It is in fact extremely Matth. ix. & 
probable, as St Chrysostom has observed, that when our Lord approached very near to Mark ii. 23. 
the door of the house, the centurion did come out to meet him; and that it was to him- See = 
self and to neither of his proxies that the heavenly physician said, “ Go thy way, and 
as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee ;’ but these words are not introduced in- 
to the narrative of St Luke, in which our Lord and the centurion appear not to have 
met at all. Could this have happened if St Luke had written with St Matthew’s Gos- 
pel lying before him? or would he have omitted what our Lord says of “ many coming 
from the east and west and sitting down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven”—information the most interesting that could have been communicated to 
the Gentile Christians, for whose use chiefly he is supposed to have written his Gospel! 
The whole is perfectly natural if both evangelists were original writers and personal 
witnesses of what they record; for each appears to have noted what made the deepest 
impression on his own mind, and which of course he most distinctiy remembered ; but, if 
the one copied from the other, I see not how it is possible to avoid the inference, that, 
in the opinion of the second, the narrative of the first was inaccurate. 
_ The dispossessing of the demoniac or demoniacs of a legion of devils, in the country 
of the Gadarenes, or Gergesenes, and the possession of the herd of swine by those evil 
_ spirits, is recorded by St Matthew, St Luke, and St Mark, (a) and in their accounts there 
is just such a harmony as we should expect in the relation of three independent writers e- 
‘ qually honest and equally acquainted with the events described. But if they copied from 
each other, there is such a discrepancy among them as will compel us to admit, that, in the 
opinion of St Luke and St Mark, St Matthew’s account is inaccurate ; or, if they wrote 
- before him, that he considered their accounts as inaccurate; for St Matthew expressly. 
affirms that our Lord was met by two demoniacs, coming out of the tombs, exceeding 
fierce ; whereas the two other evangelists speak of only one such demoniac, who accord- 
-ing to St Luke “ wore no clothes.” Is it possible that St Luke and St Mark would have 
deviated thus far from the narrative of St Matthew, if his Gospel had been lying before 
them, when they were writing their own, unless they had thought his account inaccurate ? 
I should think not ; but the harmony of them all is easily restored, merely by supposing 
that, though both the men possessed were exceeding fierce, so that no man might pass 
by that way, yet the man without clothes was more exceedingly fierce than the other, 
and that the attention of St Luke and St Mark, if both were present, were completely 
arrested by him—a circumstance in itself extremely probable. If so, they would natu- 
rally relate those circumstances of a miracle, that was equally great whether one or two 
‘men were dispossessed, which had made the deepest impression on their own minds, ‘ 
and were, of course, most distinctly remembered; though there can be no doubt but 
that they would have mentioned both the demoniacs, had the other been recalled to 
their recollection by the sight of St Matthew’s Gospel. . 
Of the restoration to sight of one or two blind men near Jericho we have three dif- 
different accounts by the three first evangelists, all easily reconciled to each other on 
the supposition of their being independent writers, but utterly irreconcileable on the 
copying hypothesis. . . : : 


- © And as they departed §“ And they came to Je- “ And it came to pass, 
from Jericho, a great mul- richo. And as he went out that as he was come nigh 
 titude followed him. And of Jericho with his disci- unto Jericho a certain blind 
behold two blind men sit- ples, and a great number man sat by the way-side 


(2) S; Matthew viii, 28—36. S, Mark v. 1—22. S. Luke viii: 26—41. 
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A. M. 4034, ting by the way-side, when 
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Ann. Dom. 
30, &c. 


they heard that Jesus pass- 
ed by, cried out, saying, 


Vulg. 4. 28 FTave mercy on us, O Lord, 


thou Son of David. And 


the multitude rebuked them, . 


because they should hold 
their peace: but they cried 
the more, saying, Have mer- 
cy on us, O Lord, thou Son 
of David. And Jesus stood 
still and called them, and 
said, What will ye that ] 
should do unto you? They 
say unto him, Lord, that our 
eyes may be opened. So Je- 


sus had compassion on them, 


and touched their eyes; and 
immediately their eyes re- 
ceived sight, and they fol- 
lowed him.” — 

St Matth. xx. 29—35. 
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of people, blind Bartimeus, 
the son of Timeus, sat by 
the way-side begging. And 
when he heard that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth, he be- 
gan to cry out, and say, Je- 
sus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me. And many 
charged him that he should 
hold his peace; but he cried 
the more a great deal, Thou 
Son of David have mercy 
on me. And Jesus stood 
still, and commanded him to 
be called : and they call the 
blind man, saying unto him, 
Be of good comfort, rise ; 
he calleth thee. And _ he, 
casting away his garment, 
rose, and came to Jesus. 
And Jesus answered and 
said unto him, What wilt 
thou that I should do unte 
thee ? The blind man said 


unto him, Lord, that I might 


receive my sight. And Je- 
sus said unto him, Go thy 
way; thy faith hath made 
thee whole. And imme- 


diately he received his sight, _ 


and followed Jesus in the 


way. 
St Mark x. 46, &c. 


BOOK VIII. 


begging: And hearing the 
multitude pass by, he asked 
what it meant. And they 
told him that Jesus of Na- 
zareth passed by. And he 
cried, saying, Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy 
onme. And they who went 


’ before rebuked, him, that he 


should hold his peace; but 
he cried so much the more, 
Thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me. And Jesus 
stood, and commanded him 
to be brought unto him; and 
when he was come. near; 
he asked him, saying, What 
wilt thou that I shall do un- 
to thee ? And he said, Lord, 
that I may receive my sight. 
And Jesus said unto him, | 
Receive thy sight ; thy faith 
hath saved thee. And im- - 
mediately he received his 
sight, and followed him, glo- 
rifying God. And all the 
people, when they saw it, 
gave praise unto God.” 

St Luke xviii. 35, &c. 


These three narratives agree as completely as could be expected if written by inde- 


pendent authors at a distance from each other ; and considered in that light their har- 
mony is a strong proof that they were all written under the superintendence of the 
Spirit of God; but if the author of the second wrote with the first lying before him, 
and the author of the third copied from both the first and the secoud, their discrepan- 
cies are such as cannot be reconciled, I think, to the notion of their having written by: 
inspiration. I allude not here to the circumstances, with respect to place, under which 
this miracle is said to have been performed ; for though in our version St Luke is made 
to say, that it was “ as they came nigh to Jericho,” whilst the other two expressly af= 
firm, that it was as they departed from that town, the original rightly understood ex- 
hibits no such disagreement among them. The verb éy7ifw, made use of by St Luke, 
does indeed often signify to approach or draw near ; but motion seems not to be included 
in its radical meaning, as it is unquestionably derived from éyyvs, near ; and it is accord-_ 
ingly often used in the New Testament to denote nearness of place, and nothing more (a). 
The phrase therefore—Eyéivero ti & 79 cyyiler arin. eis Revyd—might be rendered—* And it. 
came to pass while he was near to Jericho ;” and in this sense it is understood by Whit- 


(a) See Scapula and Schleusner on the word. 
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by, who justly observes, that it might be said of a man at a small distance as well from 


the town which he had just left, as from that into which he was about to enter. ‘There 
is in this circumstance therefore no real difference among the evangelists ; though it is 
probable that, had St Matthew’s and St Mark’s Gospels been lying before St Luke, he 
would have mentioned, as they have done, both our Lord’s entry into Jericho and his 
departure from it in his way to Jerusalem ; but how came both he and St Mark, with 
St Matthew’s Gospel lying before them, to say that only one blind man was restored: to 
sight, when the apostle-evangelist affirms that there were two? and how came they to 


From the be- 
ginning of the 
Gospels to. 
Matth. ix. 8. 
Mark ii. 23. 
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omit the interesting circumstance of our Lord’s touching the eyes of the blind men? . 
_ If the three evangelists were. perfectly independent writers, all this is easily accounted 


for. One of the blind men seems to have been so much more conspicuous than the 
other as to have been generally known by his name, and not only so, but as the son of 
a man likewise‘of some note. He was probably the person who spoke for himself and 
his companion. He would, of course, draw the attention of the whole company chiefly 
to himself ; and as it was of no importance to the cause for which. our Lord’s miracles 
are so faithfully recorded, whether he gave sight to two blind men or only to one in 


the neighbourhood of Jericho, St Luke, and St Mark or St Peter, recollected only what 


had fixed their own attention at the time, and recorded only what they distinctly re- 
membered. . | wk ; 


The omission, however, of such circumstances, if St Matthew’s Gospel was lying be- ; 


fore them, can be accounted for only by their considering his narrative as not perfect- 
ly correet; but if they supposed him capable of inserting what did not really take place, 


‘it is obvious that they could not have believed his Gospel to have been written under 


the very lowest degree of inspiration. Though there is no reason to suppose that the 
Spirit of God brought to the recollection of the evangelists every incident, however 
unimportant, which they had witnessed in the life of their Divine Master, or to each 
individual among them, ail the circumstances of every miracle which they had seen him 
perform; yet if he superintended their writing at all, it is impossible that he would 
permit any of them to relate as truth what was in reality falsehood. If there- 
fore there was but one blind man restored to his sight by the miracle at Jericho, 
St Matthew has recorded what was not true; but the same charge cannot be broug 


against the other two evangelists on any supposition ; for though they might, when ~ 
writing their Gospels, have forgotten the case of the other blind man, one had certain. — 


ly his sight given to him on that occasion ; and the restoration of sight to one blind 
man by a miracle is just as complete a proof of the Divine mission of him by whom 


that miracle was wrought, as if it had operated upon a thousand blind men. St Luke 
and St Mark mention but one blind man te whom our Saviour gave sight at Jericho ;_ 
but they do not say that he gave sight to one only. - If, however, they mentioned but © 


one, with St Matthew’s Gospel lying before them, it follows, I think undeniably, that 
they did not believe that he had given sight to two, nor of course that the apostle had 
written under the influence of the Spirit of God, which they knew well would have pre. 
vented him from asserting, on so solemn an occasion, a direct falsehood, however une 
important in itself had it occurred in the work of a mere human historian: But if«St 


Luke and St Mark considered St Matthew as thus occasionally liable to err, and of | 


course not writing by Divine inspiration, what security can we have that, in all those 
places in which they seem to contradict him or each other, they were not at least as 


liable to err as he ? or what security can we possibly have that any one of them wrote 
under any other superintendence of the Spirit of God, than that under which every ho. 
nest historian has written since the beginning of the world ? On the common hypothe- 


sis that they wrote at a distance from each other both in time and place, their acca 
sional discrepancies may be easily accounted for, whilst their wonderful harmony 1s it. 


A. M. 4034, 

&e. or 5439. 

Ann. Dom. 
30, &e. 
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self a proof that they wrote by inspiration, since nothing else conceivable by us could 
have produced a harmony so perfect under such circumstances as theirs. 

- But it has been affirmed, with the utmost confidence, that no other account can be 
given of the exact agreement of the different Gospels, in a variety of passages, than — 
that each evangelist, when writing his own Gospel, had in his hand the works of him or 
them who had written Gospels before him. As an argument for the probability of this 
opinion, it has been said, (a) that “ the inspired writers of the Old Testament, especially 
in the historical books, quoted each other’s works precisely in the same way, in which 
Dr Townson and others have endeavoured to prove that the evangelists did. “ Ad- 
mitting this,” which in the opinion of the writer has been made undeniably evident, 
«“ what can be more probable, says he, than that the holy evangelists, with the same Al- 
mighty Spirit for their guide, would tread in the steps of their predecessors the pro- 
phets ? would, in similar-circumstances, do as they had done, combining together, not 
a twofold, but a quadruple and indissoluble, chain of history, each in succession refer- 
ring to, and transcribing from, the prior accounts, and always, like the prophets, i- 
dicto auctore.” . . 

Mr Churton is the author who is here said to have made it undeniably evident that 
the writers of the historical books of the Old Testament quoted each other’s works 
without acknowledgment ; and it must be confessed that he has urged very convincing 
evidence (5), that the writers of those books often record the same events in nearly the 
same words; but from this fact, which must have been known to every reader of the 
Old Testament before Mr Churton was born, it does not necessarily follow that the 
writers of the books of the Old Testament which have come down to us, quoted from’ 
each other. They may all have quoted, and I have no doubt did quote, from the an- 
nals or records. of the kingdom, in which every important event, related to the theocra- 
cy, appears to have been inserted with religious care and accuracy (c); and there is one 
observation made by Mr Churton himself, which might have convinced him that this is 
the real source of the verbal harmony which prevails occasionally among the historical 
tracts of the Old Testament, and not that dishonourable mode of quoting from each 
other without acknowledgment, which he attributes to the authors of those tracts. 

_ Speaking of the account which we have in the first book of Kings, and the second of 
‘Chronicles, of the consecration of Solomon’s temple, and of the excellence of the prayer 
pronounced by the monarch on that occasion, he says, (d) that the prayer “ is preser- 
ved, as it deserved to be in both books; but, strictly speaking, by a copious extract 
only, as neither book separately delivers the whole prayer.” ‘This is true; but where, let. 
us ask, did the author of the second book of Chronicles find that part of the prayer 
which is not in the first book of Kings, if the writer of one of these copied from the 
other? The books of Chronicles were certainly not written till the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonish captivity ; and in the opinion of some of the most eminent critics, 
the books of Kings themselves were written during the captivity. If this last opinion 
be admitted, where did the writers of the books of Kings themselves find the materials 
of their histories ? I will not however insist upon this point, since the parts of Solo- 
men’s prayer, which are found only in the second book of Chronicles, furnish a com- 
plete proof that the writers of the historical books of the Old Testament must have 
had access to some source of information different from the works of each other; and 
What could that be but the records of the kingdom, from which, if each transcribed 
what suited his own purpose, they would almost inevitably relate the same events in 
nearly the same words ? . 


This leads me to consider the hypothesis that the. evangelists transcribed their seve- 


(a) British Critic, vol, xl. p. 291. (6) See his Sermon prefixed to the Works of Dr Townson. 


(c) See the Introduction to the History of the Old Testament prefixed to the First Volume of this Work: 
(d) Introduction to Dr Lownson’s Works, 
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ral memoirs of our Saviour from one common record; and were we as certain that the 
apostles, before they separated, had really met for the purpose of drawing up a copious 
and authentic history of their Divine Master’s life and doctrines, as we are that an au- 
thentic record was kept at Jerusalem, of the reigns of the different kings, the state of 
religion under each, and the preaching of the prophets, this would be by much the 
easiest and perhaps the most satisfactory method of accounting as well for the harmony 
as for the discrepancies, which we find among the several abridgments made by the 
three first evangelists. But that the apostles met for such a purpose as this, before 
they left Jerusalem, has never been supposed; and indeed the hypothesis, had it even 
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been made and supported by the most unexceptionable testimonies of the earliest un- _ 


inspired writers of the church, would deserve no regard whatever, unless these writers 
had each declared, without collusion among themselves, that he had possessed a copy of 
the original record. Even then, unless a copy of it were still in existence from which 
we might, from internal evidence, decide on its claims to an apostolical origin, I would 
hesitate, after the imposture of the book called The Apostolical Constitutions, to admit 
the authenticity of such a record. The apostles, in a state of persecution, had not the 
same facilities for publicly recording the actions of their Lord as the ministers of state 
called the scribe and the recorder, possessed in the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, for 
writing registers of the deeds of their respective sovereigns; nor do we ever find the 
evangelists appealing to any such record, as the writers of the historical ~books of the 
Old Testament frequently appeal to the annals or chronicles of the. kingdom (a). A 
-common record from which all the evangelists selected the maierials of their histories 
must therefore be abandoned as an hypothesis perfectly groundless, notwithstanding all 
the learning and ingenuity which has lately been displayed, I am sure with the best 
intentions, in support of that hypothesis. Indeed, were I under the necessity of adopt- 


ing either Dr Marsh’s or Dr Townson’s hypothesis, I think I would prefer the former — 


to the latter, because it does not represent the evangelists, as the other unquestionably 
doth, as tacitly censuring each other for inaccuracy.. With respect to evidence, the two 
hypotheses are on the very same footing ; for the ingenious authors, in support of them, 
urge nothing but the supposed necessity of that which each has adopted, to account for 
coincidences of language and of facts among the different evangelists,—coincidences 
which, all parties seem to think, require some solution. 
__ But may not all the coincidences, both in thought and in words, which appear so 
striking in the three first Gospels, be sufficiently accounted for, without having re- 
course to either of these hypotheses ! I think they may; and had either Dr Townson or 
Dr Marsh, instead of suffering himself to be carried. away by the fascination of a dar 
_ling and ingenious theory, considered the case coolly, and paid attention to what passed 
within his own mind when recollecting the particulars of a striking event, which he 
had formerly witnessed, we should have had from either of them such a solution of this 
difficulty as would have carried conviction to every unprejudiced reader. Without pre- 
suming to draw any kind of comparison between these two eminent men and myself, I 
will take the liberty to suggest such a solution of this difficulty as has long been sa- 
tisfactory to my own mind; and should it not give equal satisfaction to others, it may 
perhaps induce some man better qualified to do justice to the subject, either to improve 
on the hints which I shall venture to throw out, or to substitute in their stead some- 
thing more conclusive. Ess 3 | 7 
It is admitted on all hands, that the most remarkable coincidences of both language 
and thought that occur in the three first Gospels, are found in those places in which 
the several writers record our Lord’s doctrines and miracles ; and it will likewise be ad- 
mitted, that of a variety of things seen or heard by any man at the same instant of 


Hay (2) See, among a variety of such appeals, 1 Kings xiv. 19. and 1 Chron, xxvii. 24, 
: 1 . 
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time, those which made the deepest impression are distinctly remembered long after all 


* traces of the others have been effaced from the memory. It will also be allowed, I 


think, that of a number of people witnessing the same remarkable event, some will be 
most forcibly. impressed by one circumstance, and others by a circumstance which, 
though equally connected with the principal event, is considered by itself perfectly dif- 
ferent. The miracles of our Blessed Lord were events so astonishing, that they must 
have made on the minds of all who witnessed them, impressions too deep to be ever ef- 
faced; though the circumstances attending each miracle must have affected the diffe- 
rent spectators very differently, so as to have made impressions, some of them equally 
indelible with the miracle itself on the mind of one man; whilst by another, whose 
mind was completely occupied by the principal event itself, these very circumstances 
may have been hardly observed at all, and of course been soon forgotten. _ 

That this is a matter of fact which occurs daily, every man may convince himself by 
trying to recollect all the particulars of an event which powerfully arrested his atten- 
tion many years ago. He will find that his recollection of the event itself, and of many 
of the circumstances which attended it, is as vivid and distinct at this day as it was a 
month after the event occurred; whilst of many other circumstances, which he is sa- 
tisfied must have accompanied it, he has but a very confused and indistinct recollection, 
and of some, no recollection at all. If the same man take the trouble to inquire at any 
friend who was present with him when he witnessed the event in question, he will pro- 


 bably find that his friend’s recollection of the principal event is as vivid and distinct as 


his own; that his friend recollects likewise many of the accompanying circumstances | 
which were either not observed by himself, or have now wholly escaped from his me- 
mory ; and that of the minuter circumstances, of which he has the most distinct recol- 
lection, his friend remembers hardly one. That such is the nature of that intellectual 
power by which we retain the remembrance of past events, I know from experience ; 
and if there be any man who has never yet made such experiments on himself, let him 
make them immediately, and I am under no apprehension, that if they be fairly made, 
the result will not be as I have always found it. Let it be remembered too, as an uni- 
versal fact, or a law of human nature as certainly as gravitation is a law of corporeal 
nature, that in proportion as the impression made on the mind by the principal object in 
any interesting scene is strong, those produced by the less important circumstances are 
weak, and therefore liable to be soon effaced, or if retained at all, retained faintly and 
confusedly ; and that when the impression made by the principal object is exceedingly 
strong, so as to fill the mind completely, the unimportant circumstances make no im | 
pression whatever, as has been a hundred times proved by the hackneyed instance of a 
man absorbed in thought, not hearing the sound of a clock when striking the hour be- 
side him. If these facts be admitted, (and I cannot suppose that any reflecting man 
will call them in question) it will not, I think, be necessary to have recourse to hypothe- 
ses, to account either for that degree of harmony which prevails among the three first 
evangelists, when recording the miracles of our blessed Lord, or for the discrepancy 
which is found in what they say of the order in which those miracles were performed, 
or of the less important circumstances. accompanying the performance. In every one of 
them the principal object was our Lord himself, whose powerful voice the winds and 
waves and even the devils obeyed. The power displayed by him on such occasions 
must have made so deep an impression on the minds of all the spectators as never to be 
effaced ; but whether one or two demoniacs were restored to a sound mind in the land 
of the Gadarenes ; whether one or two blind men miraculously received their sight in 
the neighbourhood of Jericho ; and whether that miracle was performed at one end of 
the town or at the other, are circumstances which, when compared with the miracles 
themselves, are of so little importance, as may easily be supposed to have made but a 
slight impression on the minds of even some of the most attentive observers, whose 
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whole attention had been directed to the principal object, and by whom these circum- From the be- 
stances would be soon forgotten, or, if remembered at all, remembered confusedly. To pecs Se og 
the order of time in which the miracles were performed, the evangelists appear to have Matth. ix, 8 
paid very little regard, but to have recorded them, as Boswell records many of the say- ee 
ings of Johnson, without marking their dates ; or as Xenophon has recorded the memo- pesca 
rabilia of Socrates in a work which has been, in this respect, compared to the Gospels. 
I beg leave to introduce what I have to say on the harmony of the Gospels, in the 
only other details in which that harmony is remarkable, by a short extract from some 
learned and judicious Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, (published 
in 1802) By way of caution to Students in Divinity. 
** Our historians, says the author (a) of that valuable tract, are labouring to report 
accurately the speeches and discourses of another ; in which case, even common histo- 
rians would endeavour to preserve the exact sense, and, as far as their memory would 
serve them, the same words. In seeking to do this, it is not to be wondered at, that 
two or three writers should often fall upon verbal agreement; nor, on the contrary, if 
they write independently, that they should often miss of it, because their memory would 
often fail them. With regard to the sacred writers, it is natural to suppose them studious 
of this very circumstance ; and we have also reason to think, that they had assistance from 
above to the same effect: and yet it is not necessary to suppose that either their natural fa- 
culty, or the extraordinary assistance vouchsafed them, or both, should have brought them 
to a perfect identity throughout; because it was not necessary for the purposes of Pro- 
vidence, and because it would have affected their character of original independent wit- 
nesses. Let me add, that these discourses, before they were committed to writing by 
the evangelists, must have been often repeated amongst the apostles in teaching others, 
and in calling them to remembrance among themselves. St Matthew had probably of- 
ten heard, and known, how his fellow-labourers recollected the same discourses which 
he had selected for his own preaching and writing. We know not how much inter- 
course they had with each other, but probably a great deal before they finally dispersed 
themselves. St Mark and St Luke had the same opportunities, even if they were not 
original eye-witnesses. I admit, then, of a common document ; but that document was 
no other than the preaching of our blessed Lord himself. He was the great prototype. 
In looking up to him, the author of their faith and mission, and to the very words in 
which he was wont to dictate to them, (which not only yet sounded in their ears, but 
were also recalled by the aid of his Holy Spirit promised (6) for that very purpose) they 
have given us three Gospels, often agreeing in words, though not without much diver- 
sification, and always in sense.” ; 
To this cogent reasoning I beg leave to add, that such of the disciples as could write 
the language which they daily spoke, probably committed their Master’s discourses, or 
at least the substance of them, to writing, each for his own use, on the evening of the 
very day on which they were spoken. Though not very apt scholars, they appear to 
have been at least desirous of learning ; for when alone with their Lord, they were per- 
petually asking the meaning of his parables; and St Mark assures us (c) that on those 
occasions “ he expounded all things to his disciples.” Such expositions were not surely 
either asked or given to be instantly forgotten; and the best way to preserve them, 
was to commit them in writing to paper or parchment. We speak indeed commonly of 
the apostles and evangelists as <lliterate fishermen, incapable of writing or even of read- 
ing the language of their native country ; but they were not all fishermen, nor is it by 
any means probable that such of them as had moved even in that humble sphere of life, 
were so totally illiterate as not to be able to read the versions or paraphrases, in com- 


(a) Universally known, I believe, to have been Dr Randolph, the late learned and excellent Bishop of 
London. () St John xiv. 26, (c) Ch. iv, 34. 
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A. M. 4034, mon use, of their own Scriptures. As a tax-gatherer, St Matthew must have been able 
eo or Ba to Jeeed accounts, not only in the language vulgarly called Hebrew, but probably in La- 
nn. Dom. . ’ ‘ sg wae . 2 j } 
30. &. tin or Greek, Hebrew perhaps being unintelligible to his employers ; and St Luke, who, 
Vulg: Er 28. though not an apostle, was undoubtedly, for some time at least, a follower of Christ, as 
he was afterwards a companion of the apostles, appears to have been capable, before his 
conversion to the faith, of writing not only the vernacular dialect of Judea, but even 
Greek almost classically pure. It is not conceivable that such men would content them- 
selves with treasuring up, merely in their memories, discourses which they were so de- 
sirous to understand, when they could so easily have made memorandums in writing, 
both of the. discourses themselves, and also of their meaning as expounded by their 
Master. They were called upon by every motive which can influence the mind of man, 
by interest, ambition, duty, and reverence, to preserve his doctrines in his very words ; 
and indeed if they had not by some means or other contrived to preserve his words, they 
could not have preserved his doctrines, of which they appear not to have understood the 
full scope till they were illuminated by the Spirit of God on the day of Pentecost. 
That it was the practice of the Jews of that age to commit to writing, notes at least of 
such doctrines as they wished to remember, is rendered unquestionable by the account 
which St Luke gives, of the unauthorized attempts of many to write regular Gospels 
from the preaching of the apostles and other ministers of the word. It is the practice 
indeed of students everywhere at present, in those colleges where the sciences are taught 
by lectures from the professorial chair; and in the university of Edinburgh, so accu- 
rately are these notes taken by the small number of students who are really desirous of 
profiting by what they hear, and so judiciously are they sometimes connected together, 
that manuscript copies of the lectures of some of the professors are everywhere to be 
found in the possession of those who heard them read. The celebrated Dr Black, who 
has been called the father of the pneumatic chemistry, was one of those popular profes- 
sors, of whose lectures many copies were, in this manner, taken so accurately, that the 
late Dr Robison, who published an authentic edition from the manuscript of the au- 
thor after his death, had frequent recourse to those copies to ascertain the sense of pas- 
sages in the author’s manuscript, which from some cause or other had become illegible. 
Of copies of Dr Black’s lectures, thus taken from his mouth by students, I have seen 
one or two, which differed not more from each other, or from the authentic edition, 
which has now been long in the hands of the public, than the three first Gospels differ 
from each other; and surely such of our Lord’s disciples as could write, had more 
powerful motives to take notes of his discourses at the time when they heard them, 
than any student of a human science, even the most fascinating, had to take notes of 
the lectures of the most eminent professor. 

But it will be said, that though the harmony as well as discrepancies of St Matthew 
and St Luke’s Gospels may be thus accounted for, we have no evidence that St Peter 
and St John were capable of taking notes of their Master’s discourses till after they 
were endowed with power from on high. That we have no positive and direct evidence 

‘ that they were capable of this, must perhaps be granted; but the presumptive Ata ter 
cumstantial evidence that they were not such wre: as were incapable of reading or 
writing their mother-tongue, is strong and abundant. It ‘is indeed true, that when Pe- 
ter and John were brought before “ the rulers of the people, and elders of Israel,” they — 
were perceived to be what the council called “ unlearned men ;” but the original word 
—aypapmare—does not necessarily, mean persons who knew not the letters of the al- 
phabet, but only such as had not studied in the schools of the Pharisees, and were of 
course ignorant of the rabbinical learning and traditions of the Jews. In proof of this 
being its meaning, it is sufficient to appeal to the exclamation of Festus to St Paul— 
“Thou art beside thyself; much learning—ro zoana ypoupara (a)—doth make thee mad ro 


(a) See Schleusner on the words dyedunarres and yedpeeors 


ao. 
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for surely the governor could not suppose that any man might be made mad by the 
mere knowledge of the alphabet, or by being able to read and wrile even a variety of 
languages. It was therefore a total deficiency of that kind of learning, of which Festus 
thought St Paul possessed too much, that the council perceived in Peter and John, who 
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were doubtless as capable, as the generality of their countrymen of the same station with == 


themselves, of reading and writing the language which they spoke. 

That the Jews in the humbler walks of life were generally capable of reading at 
least the language which they called Hebrew, may be confidently inferred from the 
book of the prophet Hsaias being delivered to Jesus to read in the synagogue of Naza- 
reth where he was brought up, at the very commencement, as it appears (a), of his mi- 
nistry, and before he had completely established his. prophetical character by his mira- 
cles. If the account which we have in the Gospel by St John(b) of the woman taken 
in adultery be authentic, it may likewise be inferred with confidence, that even writing 
the vernacular dialect was no uncommon accomplishment. among the lower orders of 
the people of Judea; for the Jews appear:to have expressed no surprise at our Lord’s 
writing on the ground as men still do in the Kast; but. when they heardhim feach zn 
the temple, “they marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters’ —yp2uu«20—the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, having never learned in the schools of the Pharisees, nor stu- 
died under the scribes and doctors of the law? | ae re 

‘There are indeed a variety of reasons which lead me to,believe that the knowledge 
of letters—or the ability to read and write their own language, prevailed more gene- 
rally among all classes of the Jews than among those.of any other nation—the Scottish 
nation, for the two last centuries, perhaps excepted. The law which was pronounced 
from the top of Mount Sinai amid scenes so awful and stupendous, that-not only the 
people withdrew to a distance least they should die, but even Moses himself. said, J 
exceedingly fear and quake,” was delivered to them in written tables; they were. com- 
mandedto meditate upon that law, and to-teach it to their children; and backsliding as 
they were, it is hardly conceivable that: the generation who beard it. proclaimed, could 
ever forget, or wish to forget it. Their Egyptian prejudices made the majority of them 
indeed soon disregard the second precept of the decalogue; but long .after.that trans- 
gression, and the severe punishments which were inflicted on-them for it and for simi- 
lar transgressions, their illustrious Lawgiver said to them, at a time when his words 
must have made on their minds the deepest impression,“ These words, which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thine heart. And thou shalt teach.them diligently to 
thy children, and thou shalt talk of them, when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy 

ates (c).? . # 
is I = perfectly aware that Bishop Patrick understands that part of this injunction, 
which relates to the binding of the laws or part of them for asign upon their hand, and 
as frontlets between their eyes, in a metaphorical sense; but he gives no good reason 
for so understanding the passage; and if it be true, as he says, that the idolatrous na- 
tions of that age armed themselves with superstitious amulets on their foreheads, the 
-grovelling minds of the Israelites, so prone to idolatry, and the principal purpose for 
‘which the ceremonial law was given, authorise us to interpret the words literally. Ac- 
cordingly they were so interpreted by Aristeas, Josephus, and Onkelos, among the Jews ; 
by Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, and Isidore of Peleusium, among the ancient Christians ; 
and by Scaliger and others among the moderns. Bishop Patrick himself admits, that 
the command to write the law on the posts of their houses and on their gates, is to be 


(a) St Luke iv, 17. (6) Ch. viii. (c) Deut. vi. 6-10, 
O02 
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A. M. 4034, understood literally ; and though he thinks that the practice, which unquestionably pre- 

Xe, or 5439. vailed long before our Saviour’s advent, of wearing phylacteries between their eyes, on 

“30, &c. their hands and on their garments, was founded on this and a similar passage in Exo- 

Vulg. £r 28. dus, not properly understood, he yet candidly admits that our Lord passes no censure 

on the wearing of phylacteries themselves, but only on the ostentation of those Jews 
who made them broader than ordinary. At any rate, whether the early Jews wore 
phylacteries or not, they must have been perfectly aware that they could not teach 
their children the multifarious law of ordinances, which was all enjoined long before 
Moses published the book of Deuteronomy, unless they could read that law and teach 
their children to read it ; and the use of phylacteries in the days of our Saviour, what- 
ever may have been its origin, is a proof that those who wore them, could read their 
contents. It has indeed been questioned by men deeply skilled in Rabbinical learning, 
whether mechanics and tradesmen, or only such Jews as aspired to a superior know- 
ledge of the law, wore phylacteries ; and even Lightfoot himself seems to decide this 
question differently in different parts of his works, though he quotes passages from the 
works of various Rabbins, from which I would infer that the use of them was universal. 
At any rate, he thinks it probable that our Saviour, who does not condemn the use of 
phylacteries, wore them himself (a) according to the custom of the nation ; for the chil- 
dren of the Jews, he affirms, were taught to repeat the sections of the law written on 
the phylacteries (>), and catechised in them as soon as they were of age capable of be- 
ing instructed. If indeed the texts on which the practice was founded are to be under- 
stood literally, there can be no doubt but that phylacteries were worn by every one 
among the Jews who professed to be religious ; and accordingly the same eminent 
Rabbinical scholar acknowledges that they were worn by the Sadducees as well as by 
the Pharisees, though the former sect paid no regard to those traditions with which the 
latter besotted themselves. . . 

That all the children of Israel were to be taught to read and write the law, seems 
evident from different injunctions given by Moses immediately before he took his final 
leave of them (c); and the principal purpose of dispersing the Levites throughout all 
the tribes, seems to have been to make special provision for this national education ; for 
we are assured that it was the business of the Levites (d) to “ teach all Israel,” and I 
need not add, that the first and most important of all instruction must have been to 
read and write the laws of their God. That this education was much neglected, in 
the kingdom of Israel, after it separated from the tribes of Judah and Benjamin and set 
up the idolatrous worship of golden calves at Dan and Bethel, there can be no doubts. 
and it seems to have been at a very low ebb in the kingdom of Judah before that king- 
dom was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, but on the return of the people from capti- 
vity, Ezra and Nehemiah appear to have been at the utmost pains to restore, in all its 
purity, the national system of education, as were the schools of Tiberias and Jericho in 
the days of our Lord. In those days, St Paul, who, being by occupation a ¢ent-maker, 
cannot be supposed to have been born in any of the higher stations of life, yet. studied 
in the school of Gamaliel, where he was not only taught to read and write his mother 
tongue, but also instructed in the language and learning ef Greece, as well as in all the 
Rabbinical traditions of the Pharisees. When to all this we add that of the many, who, 
according to St Luke, had undertaken to write, from the preaching of the apostles, re- 
gular memoirs of our Blessed Lord, there was not probably one scribe or doctor of. the 
law, or a single individual, whom the high priest and council of the Jews would not 
have classed among unlearned men, it is impossible, I think, to.doubt, but, that the Jews. 


(a) Hore Hebroice in Evangel, Matt. cap. xxiii. v. 5. (6) These sections were four, viz. 
Exod. xiii, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10. Exod, xiii. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. Deut. vi. 6, 6, 7, 8, pia le aed 
43, 14, 15, 16,17, 18,19,.20,21. (c) See Deut. xvii, 18. xxvii. passim. (d) 2 Chro- 


nicles. XXxv. 3, 
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of that age were all, except the very lowest and poorest of the people, who could not 
afford the expence of even the rudiments of education, taught to read and write the 
language which they spake. But Peter and John, though fishers, appear not to have 
been of this class of people. James and John, who, before their call, were partners 
with Peter, had hired servants ia the ship with them and their father 
sufficient consequence to be known even to the high priest +. ‘They could not there- 

fore have been so obscure as to render the rudiments of education of no importance to. 
them, nor so poor as to be unable to afford the expence of it. eR, 

Peter and John therefore were unquestionably capable of committing their Lord’s 
discourses to writing as well as St Matthew and St Luke; and if so, we may safely in- 
fer, that in matters of such transcendent importance, they reposed not implicit confidence 
in their own memories. The miracles and discourses of our Lord formed the constant 
subject of the preaching of the apostles and other ministers of the Word. By compa- 
- ring these with the prophecies recorded in the Old Testament, they proved to the Jews 
that Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the Messiah who had been promised to their fore- 
fathers ; and there can be no reasonable doubt, but that to preserve themselves from all 
danger of falling into error, they made memorandums of those miracles and discourses, 
whilst they were yet fresh in their memories, frequently comparing their several me- 
morandums with each other, during the many years which they appear to have remain- 
ed in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood after the ascension. Of this, I say, there can- 
be no reasonable doubt, because such has ever been the conduct of men of gaod sense 
and integrity in similar circumstances; and such, St Luke says, was the conduct of 
many with respect to the preaching of the apostles, though they were under no such 
obligation to record the substance of that preaching with accuracy, as the evangelists 
were to record with accuracy the doctrines and miracles of our Lord. . 

Until very lately it was the general opinion of Christians, that the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter, whom the Father sent to the apostles in Christ’s name, for that very pur- 
pose, brought all things so distinctly to their remembrance, whatsoever the Lord Jesus 
had said during all the time that “ he went in and out among them,” as to supersede 
the necessity of written memorandums or of any other artificial aid to their memories. 
Should any man be disposed to maintain that opinion still, I will have no controversy 
with him; for it is certainly a harmless opinion, and involves in it nothing that is im- 
possible, or even difficult to be conceived. Instances of men possessing such tenacious 
memories, that they could repeat verbatim long speeches, which they had distinctly” 
heard the day before, are so numerous and so well attested, that it is impossible to 
question the fact. I knew myself a man who contrived by means of such a memory 
to earn a scanty subsistence in a very singular manner. Being a mimic as well as pos- 
sessing uncommon powers of retention, he made it his business on Sunday to frequent 
different places of worship in the county where he lived; and having treasured up the 
sermon in his memory, he went from house to house during the week, repeating it with 
great exactness, but in a ludicrous manner, to all who would listen to him and pay for 
their amusement. I have frequently heard him repeat sermons in that manner, and 
been assured by some of the preachers whom he was thus making ridiculous, that the 
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; and John was of — 


+ St John xviii. 15, 16. Whitby thinks that the 
other disciple here mentioned was not John, because 
he being a Galilean as well as Peter might have been 
equally suspected on that account. This is surely 
a very weak argument ; for John—or whoever was 
the disciple—presumed on his being known to the 
high-priest, not only that he would be safe himself, 
but that he would even have interest to preserve his 
“friend, whom he did not venture to bring into the 
~ hall till he had first spoken to her who kept the door. 


It is to. be observed too, that St John, was much. less 
forward to speak than St Peter, and therefore not so 
liable to bewray himself by his Galilean accent, had 
either of them been in real danger, in which they ap- 
pear not to hive been. Neither St Peter nor St 
John forsook their Master, as all the others did, when, 
he was. taken; and they appear to have been con- 
stantly together from that period till after the resur- 
rection. See Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice in Evange- 
lium Joannis. cap. Xx. Ver. 24 ; 


Irom the. be- 
ginning of the 
Gospels to 
Matth. iv. 8. - 
Mark ii. 23... - 
Luke vith = 
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A. M. 4034, sermon was faithfully reported. The present minister of the parish of Bervie has beer 
&c. or 5439. known to preach in the afternoon, without missing or altering a word, and preach from 
nn. Dom. 
30, &e. memory, an elegant sermon, which he could not have composed, and had never read but du- | 
Vulg. £r. 28. ring the short interval between the morning and evening services of the established church 
of Scotland, and of which the style and arrangement were such as he could not imitate *. 
Yhe accuracy with which the late Mr Woodfall reported the speeches in parliament, is, I 
believe, universally admitted; but even these instances of wonderful powers of memory 
are greatly inferior to that displayed by the late Professor Porson, when he repeated, to 
his friend Dr Vincent and others, a whole page of a newspaper, consisting of nething but 
advertisements, after reading it but once over. The fact 1 believe is very generally known, 
and was reported to me by a clergyman, who was in the company—a man of honour, and 
under no conceivable temptation to misrepresent it. There is indeed no evidence, and 
very little probability, that the apostles and evangelists possessed by nature such powers 
of memory as any of these men’; but they heard perhaps every one of their Lord’s dis- 
courses which were pronounced in public, repeated in private, and when long after- 
wards they had occasion to make use of them in the discharge of their own apostolic 
duties, they were “ brought to their remembrance by the Holy Ghost the Comforter,” 
“(a) in the identical words probably in which they were originally spoken. 

This very common opinion therefore may be correct, for there is no distinct remem- 
brance of notions or ideas entirely separated from words: but without calling in que- 
stion the supernatural aid received from the Holy Ghost, and without which they cer- 
tainly could not have written such books as the Gospels on any hypothesis that has yet 
been framed, Iam myself decidedly of opinion, that the apostles, and such of the evange- 
lists as were present, took notes of their Lord’s discourses at the time when they were 
delivered. Even St Paul himself, all accomplished as he was, and endowed, perhaps, 
beyond any of them, with the gifts of the Holy Ghost, seems not to have trusted en- 
tirely to his own memory for the preservation of that knowledge of the gospel, which, 
as he informed the Galatians, he was taught by the revelation of Jesus Christ. The 
parchments which he left with Carpus at Troas, he desired Timothy to bring with him 
in preference even to the books of the Old Testament (7« 66./e—the books xar’ oxiv), if 
he could not bring both; but what could these parchments contain of equal value with 
the books of Moses and the prophets, if not a summary of the Gospel of Christ ? 

There is yet one difficulty remaining, which we must endeavour to remove, before 
we can completely set aside the copying hypothesis, together with that which supposes 
the materials of the three first Gospels to have been extracted from one common docu- 
ment under various forms. It will be objected to the account which I have presumed 
to give of the harmony, which, combined with discrepancies, prevails in the three first 
Gospels, that the language in which Christ taught in the temple and in the streets of 
Jerusalem was not Greek, in which the Gospels are written, but Syriac, or a dialect of 
Hebrew; and that therefore the evangelists have not made use of his:words in reciting 
his discourses and in relating his miracles. Their narratives are éragslations of his 
words; and in the opinion of the zealous advocates for the copying system, it is utterly 
impossible, or at least in the highest degree improbable, that two translators, writing 
independently of each other, should render a number of Syriac words into the very same 
Greek words—and some of those words occurring but rarely in the Greek language*?. 


* The sermon that was thus preached was one of (See Brit. Crit. vol. xl. p. 293.) Unfortunately for the 
Dr Blair’s. : hypothesis, éxiovevs is the only word of the eight that 

(a) St John xiv. 26. - é is not employed in the same sense by different classi- - 

*2 A very zealous advocate for the copying hypo- cal authors of Greece. “Ezoucios indeed, is not to be 
thesis enumerates eight words, which he thinks so found in such authors; but when this learned person 
unusual, that no two evangelists could have employed shall have accounted for its use by St Matthew, it 
them in the sense in which they are employed, unless will perhaps be no difficult matter to do the same fot 
one evangelist had transcribed them from the other. its use by St Luke. 
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All this may be granted in the case of ordinary translations from one language into 
another, of which the knowledge of one or both has been acquired by study in the usual 
way. In such cases the object of the translator is not to render the words of his author ver- 
batim, but, whilst he conveys the sense as he believes faithfully, to make that author express 
his sentiments in such a style as he supposes he would have written, had the language 
into which his work is translated been his native tongue. Here there is room for much 
fanciful and groundless conjecture ; but even in such cases, where the sole object of the 
translator is fidelity to the original, there is sometimes a wonderful coincidence of terms 
among different versions of the same passages of foreign writings by different transla- 
tors, who all acquired their knowledge of the language by study. Such men render their 
original, word for word, into the language of the translation, without attempting to 
make an ancient Jew or Greek write in the idiomatical style of any modern language ; 
and therefore when they are equally masters of both languages, and equally desirous to 
avoid all misrepresentation of the sense of their author, they fall naturally into the use 
of the same terms. Of this no other instance need be given than what is to be found in 
our authorised version of the four gospels, which was certainly made by different men. 
They indeed compared their different versions together, and were undoubtedly anxious 
to render the harmony among them as complete as fidelity to the original would per- 
mit them to make it ; but such a verbal harmony as pervades all the versions of our Lord’s 
doctrines, and of the different accounts of his miracles, could not have prevailed through 
the English Gospels, had not the translators wisely sacrifised all idomatic elegance to their 
desire to exhibit faithfully and without mistake the sense of the original. But would 


not the evangelists be as desirous of translating literally into Greek their Syriac or. 


Hebrew originals, as were our translators of rendering their Greek literally into Eng- 
lish ? Undoubtedly they would, even had there been nothing in their case which render- 
ed it morally impossible that they should render the same Syriac words into different 
Greek words: but strange as it may appear to some readers, I do not hesitate to affirm, 
that the harmony which prevails among the three first Gospels, though written by dif- 
ferent authors unconnected with each other, is much less extraordinary, than would 
have been three different accounts of the same doctrines and miracles of their Master 
in terms different from each other. That verbal harmony which is so very striking, 
and has to some appeared as evidence that the second evangelist wrote with the Gospel 
of the first, and the third with the Gospels of both first and second lying before him, 
appears to me perfectly natural and almost unavoidable in their case. 

~~ Except St Luke, who probably acquired his knowledge of the Greek language by 
study and travelling, all the evangelists'were instantaneously inspired with theirknowledge 
of that language, on the day of Penticost, when they with many others were filled with 
the Holy Ghost, “ and began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance.” But how were they inspired with the knowledge of these different languages ? 
Was it with the single terms of each and their various significations ? or were their 
minds, in addition to this knowledge, stored at the same time with all those phrases and 
idioms which constituted the elegancies of each language, where it was vernacular ? 
‘The extravagance and absurdity of this last opinion has been shewn with such clear- 
ness and cogency of reasoning, (a) that I believe it is now maintained by no man; but 
if they were inspired only with Greek words or ¢erms corresponding to the Syriac and 
Hebrew words or terms in which they had been accustomed to speak, and, let me add, 
to think, can any thing be more natural—l might say unavoidable, than to infer, that he 
who infused into their minds those words and terms, made them all express by the very 
same words, those ideas, notions, and relations, which constituted the subject of our 
-Lord’s discourses, and of which I believe them to have taken memorandoms in his own 


(a) See Warburton’s Doctrine of Grace, book 1st, Chap. 8 
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A. M. 4034, words at the very time when these discourses were spoken. Perspicuity and consistency, 
&c. or 5439. e 1 

‘Ann. Dom, NOt elegance, were absolutely necessary to the success of the apostles preaching and 
= heen ot writing ; and surely nothing could contribute more to produce these qualities, than to 
___ make all the inspired preachers and writers render in the same Greek terms the Syriac 
terms which had been made use of by our Saviour in those discourses, which, at a dis- 
tance from each other, they were translating for the instruction of the world at large. 
St Luke, who appears to have ‘studied the Greek language in the usual way, by reading 
classical Greek books, and probably by travelling into Greece, or at least into some 
Greek colony, writes a much purer and more elegant style than St Matthew or St 
Mark ; but even he makes use of some Greek words, unusual in classic authors, in com- 
mon with these two evangelists, as well as of Syriac idioms and phrases, either to ex- 
press notions and doctrines, for which, as they were unknown to the inhabitants of 
Greece, no idiomatical Greek phrase was to be found, or perhaps because no man ever 
yet wrote in perfect purity a language in which he was not accustomed to think. 

If this view of the origin of the three first Gospels be correct, it may tend perhaps 
to decide the question, which has been so long agitated; whether St Matthew wrote 
his Gospel in Hebrew or in Greek? The early fathers of the church declare so unani- 
mously that he wrote in Hebrew, that it is difficult to suppose that they had not some 
foundation for what they say ; and yet his Greek Gospel has to me so much the appear- 
ance of an original composition, that all the weight of Michaelis’s authority cannot induce 
me to believe it a translation. I would therefore, with Dr Townson, rather receive 
both his Gospels, if he really wrote in Hebrew, as originals, than suppose either of 
them to be a translation by some unknown hand; though I am decidedly of opinion, 
that had not the Greek Gospel been a more perfect composition than the other, the He- 
brew Gospel could not have been so little known as it appears to have been to men so 
learned as were Origen and Jerome. Iam therefore strongly inclined to believe, that St 
Matthew wrote his Greek Gospel long after the apostles had left Jerusalem and disper- 
sed themselves in the discharge of the duties of their office; but that he left, at his de- 
parture, with the church of Jerusalem, or at least with some of its members, the He- 
brew or Syriac memorandums of our Lord’s doctrines and miracles which he had made 
for his own use, at the time when those doctrines were taught and those miracles per- 
formed. This, I confess, is a mere conjecture respecting a point of comparatively little 
importance ; but I think, as framers of conjectures always flatter themselves, that it 
receives some countenance from the terms in which Eusebius, when giving his own opi- 
nion, mentions St Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel. “ Matthew, says that historian, having 
first preached to the Hebrews, delivered to them, when he was preparing to depart to 
other countries, his Gospel composed in their native language, that to those from whom 
he was sent away, he might by his writing supply the loss of his presence *.” May not 
what he delivered to them have been the notes containing the substance of what they 
had so often heard him preach? | am inclined to think likewise that the Gospel by St 
Mark contains little more than similar notes or memorandums which had been made by 
St Peter, which will sufficiently account for so many of the ancients calling it St Peter’s 
Gospel. That St Mark was with that apostle at Rome when he suffered martyrdom 
cannot reasonably be called in question. If he received the notes or memorandums in 
time to permit him .to digest them into order before St Peter suffered, it is natural to 
suppose that the apostle revised the digest; and supposing them not to have come in- 
to the evangelist’s hands till after St Peter’s death, St Mark’s Gospel will still be stamp- 
ed with apostolical authority. | | 


* Marbaies yey yee meoregoy “EGgalors xngrbas as FUtAre mugovolas) rovrois &Q’ ay trriarero die THs yeaQlis deme 
nal ED ixtgous lever, margin yrorrn yearn mogedors ro xcer” gov. Eccles, Hist. Lib. 3. Cap. 24, 
airov tvayyérsoy, vo Asimroy TH (Al. ths) avrod wagavoia (al. 
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These, however, are discussions of comparatively little importance ; but if I have con- From the be- 
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tributed in any degree to prove, that St Luke knew nothing of St Matthew’s or St 
_Mark’s Gospel when he wrote his own; that the several evangelists did not transcribe: 
from each other; and that there is no necessity to call in the aid of a common docu- 
ment to account either for the harmony or the discrepancies which prevail in the three 
first Gospels, this long Dissertation will not have been written in vain.] 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND PASSOVER TO OUR 
--- LORD’S TRANSFIGURATION. IN ALL, ONE YEAR AND ABOUT 


FOUR MONTHS. 


THE HISTORY: 


-Ovr Blessed Saviour was now in the second year of his 
near approach of the passover + (which was the second after 
Jerusalem. On the south-east side of the city there was a famous pool +, 


pate ministry, 
is baptism) called him to 


pital called Bethesda }+?, which consisted of five porticos, in which lay a great multi- 


+ From the time that our Lord first began his mi- 
nistry, to the conclusion of it, there had been four 
passovers held at Jerusalem; all, except the last, are 
not mentioned by the three first evangelists, but St 
John has been mindful to set every one down. The 
first, chap. ii. 13.; the second, chap. v. 1.; the third, 
chap. vi. 4.; and the fourth, chap. xiii. 1. Pool’s An- 
notations. 

+? The word KorvuCuéex signifies any pool or head 
of water that is deep enough for a man to swim in: 
but, as in hot countries more especially, the use of 

_constant bathing was highly necessary, for which pur- 
pose it was usual in every great city to have pu- 
blic baths erected, some have imagined that this pool 
was a large bason of water of this kind ; and that the 
porticos about it were places made for the convenien- 
cy of dressing or undressing in the shade for those 
that were minded to bathe. However this be, it is 
certain, that in ancient times there were two pools 
within the compass of the mount on which the tem- 
ple stood, the one called the Upper Pool, 2 Kings 
xviii. 17. and the other the “ Pool of Siloam, by the 
king’s garden,” Neh. iii. 15. That St Jerom (who 


Vo. III. 


himself had been at Jerusalem) makes mention en 


two reservoits, one filled with the rains that fall in the 
winter, ahd the other with water of a deep red éo- 
lour, as if it still retained a tinge of the victims that 
formerly were washed in it; and that Mr Maundrell, 
in his Travels, p. 107. informs us, that when he was 
there he saw still remaining what was reputed the 
Pool of Bethesda, whereof he gives us the particular 
dimensions, and tells us, that at its west end, there 
seem to be some old arches, not unlikely the porches 
in which sat that multitude of lame, halt, and blind, 
which are mentioned by St John, ch. v. Pearce’s 
Vindication of our Saviour’s Miracles, and Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament, chap. iv. 

+3 Some will have this word to signify a drain or 
sink-house, because the water which came from the 
temple, and the place where the victims were wash- 
ed, by subterraneous passages ran into it; but most 
interpreters expound it an hottse of mercy, so called, 
say some, because the erecting of baths was an act 
of great kindness to the common people, whose in- 
dispositions in hot countries required frequent ba- 
thing; though the generality rather think, that it 
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a. a. 4035, tude of poor impotent people, with distempers of all kinds, waiting for the moving of 
&c. or 5440. the water ; for at certain times an angel came from heaven, 


BOOK Vill, 


and putting the pool in a 


’ fermentation, conveyed such a medicinal virtue into it, that the first person who en- 


Vole. Be "29. tered it, after such commotion, was cured of whatsoever distemper he had. On the 
Sabbath-day our Saviour came to this place; and seeing a poor paralytic +, who had 


been in that condition for the space of eight and thirty years, and lain there a long 
while in expectance of a cure, but all in vain, because, whenever the water was moved, 
some one or other always stepped, in before and prevented him; +? he immediately 
healed him with a word’s speaking, and at the same time +? ordered ‘him to take up 
his bed and walk home; but while he was doing this, the Jews exclaimed against him 
for bearing a burden on the Sabbath-day, which was }* directly (a) contrary to their 


more properly had that name from God’s great good- 
ness shewn to his people in giving this healing virtue 
to these waters. Pool’s Annotations, and Pearce’s 
Vindication of our Saviour’s Miracles, 

+ The word acésea, which we render znfirmity or 
weakness, isindeed a general name for almost all dis- 
tempers, but here it is so limited in its signification, 
by the circumstances occurring in the man’s history, 
that it can properly denote no other disease than 
what we calla confirmed palsy : For, besides that the 
symptoms of no other distemper do so exactly agree 
with the description given of this infirmity, both in 
point of its long continuance and extreme weakness, 


the very word weakness, in its most obvious sense, 


answers exactly to such a relaxation of the nervous 
system as the palsy is known to be, and (what is no 
mean cirtumstance) our Saviour makes use of the 
same form and method of cure to this very man that 
he applies to another pee “ Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk,” Matth. ix. 6. 
+* If it be asked, how it came to pass, that of the 
multitude of infirm people who lay at this pool, our 
Saviour should think fit to cure but one? The an- 
swer is obvious, because he was an object most to be 
compassionated of any in the place, not only because 
he was too feeble to step into the water himself, and 
too poor to have any to assist him, but more especially 
because he had been now a long while in this condi- 
tion, and yet : still depended upon the good Providence 
of God for an opportunity to be cured at one time or 
other. To cure at once whole multitudes, indeed, 
sounds more popular, and carries the face of more 
extensive goodness; but, besides that our Saviour 
-might, in this case, very probably conform to the 
rule of cure established providentially at Bethesda, 
which was to heal but one person at one time, his 
great design in every action of this kind was to prove 
his character and commission from God, to which 
end one single and incontestible miracle was as suffi- 
cient an evidence asa thousand, The short is, since 
our Lord was at liberty “ to do what he would with 
his own,” or to bestow his favours where he pleased, 
his goodness was conspicuous in chusing the most 
ie object, and his wisdom. no less manifest, in 
leaving the rest to the standing, miracle of the pool. 
Bishop Simallbroke’s pandieation of our Saviour’s Mi- 
racles, Pp: 525. 
+3 It ‘is very peeaane. that whenever our Lord 
did any miracle, he generally adjoined some circum. 


stance or other to denote the truth and reality of it. 
Thus, after his multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
he ordered his disciples to gather up the fragments, 
which amounted to twelve baskets full. Upon his 
changing the water into wine at Cana, he commanded 
the servants to carry it to the ruler of the feast for 
him to taste it. When he had healed the leper near 
Capernaum, he sent him to present his oblation in 
testimony of his cure; and here, for the same reason, 
viz. The demonstration of the completeness of his 
cure, he bids the paralytic “ take up his bed, and go 
home.” But why did he this on the Sabbath-day ? 
Even to make his Divine power and mission more uni- 
versally known, especially in Jerusalem, the capital 
of the nation, and centre of the Jewish church, by 
first working this miracle on the. Sabbath-day, when 
there were more people at liberty to view and consi- 
der it; and then sending his patient along the streets 
in avery uncommon manner, and, to make the people 


more inquisitive, with his bed upon his back. Cal- 
met’s Commentary. 4 
+* The prohibition runs in these words :—“ Thus ~ 


saith the Lord, Take heed to yourselves, and bear 
no burden on the Sabbath-day, nor bring it in by the 
gates of Jerusalem, neither carry forth a burden out 
of your houses on the Sabbath-day, neither do ye 
any work, but hallow ye the Sabbath-day, as I com- 
manded your fathers,” Jer. xvii. 21, 22. and, accord- 
ing to the Jewish canons, those whe did this were 
punishable either by death or scourging. It must be 
acknowledged, therefore, that our Saviour’s injunc- 
tion to the late impotent man was contrary to the 
letter of the law, but then it may be justly said that 
it was not contrary to the sense and intention of it. 
The law only probibited civil Jabour, and restrained. 
men from carrying such burdens as they were wont 
to do in the way of their trade ; ‘but it did not forbid 
the doing of any thing that might be a testimony of 

God’s mercy or goodness to mankind. ‘As’ therefore _ 


‘the Sabbath was made for. the honour of God, and. 


this action was a public monument of his mercy and 
power, the man, properly speaking, did not break, 
the Sabbath, neither did rae. deserve any cen- 
sure from the Jews; especially considering that, ‘as. 
he was a prophet, even by their own rules ‘he. had. 
power to require what was contrary to ‘the ceremo=. 
nial rest of the Sabbath. Pool’s and Mies s Anno. 
tations, and Calmet? S ‘Commentary. ‘ 
(a) Jer. xvii. 21. 
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law.“ The man excused himself by declaring, that the persomwho had miraculously From Mattk. 
cured him, commanded him so to do, which he thought a sufficient warrant; but when 3" + Heth e: 
they understood that it was Jesus, they (a) brought him before the Sanhedrim, with a John eho” 
design to take away his life as an open profaner of the Sabbath. Here, in defence of aster 

uae F ‘ : y “Viark ix, 14, 
himself, he alleged,—That “ since God.(from whose rest they took the observation of Luke ix. 37. 
the Sabbath) did, on that day, and all others, exercise the works of providence, pre-2°" i |: 
servation, and mercy, there could be no reason why he, who was his Son, and invested | 
with full authority from him, (as (6) he proves immediately in a set speech before the 
council) might not employ himself on the Sabbath as well as any other day, in actions. 
of the like nature ;” which provoked the Jews still more and more against him, for they 
looked upon him now not only as a Sabbath-breaker, but a blasphemer likewise, who, 
by mzking himself the Son of God +, had claimed a co-equality with him. 

What the result of our Saviour’s defence before the Sanhedrim was, we cannot tell, 

because none of the evangelists haye acquainted us; but the sequel of the history in- 
forms us, that it no ways abated the malice of the Pharisees, because on the very next 
Sabbath-day, upon his disciples pulling some ears of corn +2, (as they passed through 
the fields) rubbing them in their hands, and so eating them, because they were really 
hungry, they began again to clamour against this violation of the Sabbath; until our 
Saviour; in vindication of his disciples, both from the example of David }> and his at- 
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tendants, (who ate the shew-bread +4, which it was unlawful for the laity to eat) when 


(a) John v.16. [It certainly doth not appear 
from this verse, nor from any part of the chapter, 
that a meeting of the Sanxhedrim, or great council, 
was called for the purpose of trying Jesus for a 
breach of the law. They were probably members of 
that council who ehallenged him for ‘shat he had 
done, and with whom he condescended to reason ; 
but it seems evident that he was not brought to trial 
for his offence. ] . 

(5) Ver. 19. ad finem. 

+ From hence it seems to follow, that though the 
Jews had very high conceptions of the Messiah, and 
were confident that when he came he would be a 
mighty prince, and subdue all other nations under 
his feet; yet they never once imagined that he would 
be God, or, in the strict and sublime sense of the 
word, the Son of God, though in the very prophe- 
cies which: (as they themselves acknowledge) relate 
tothe Messiah, he is-called Immanust, Isaiah vii. 
’ 14. and elsewhere, “ the Mighty God, the Everlast- 

ing Father, the Prince of Peace,” Isa. ix. 6. Whit- 

by’s Annotations. [This is true of the Jews of that 
age, but not of their more intelligent and pious fore- 
fathers! See Dr Nares’s Remarks on the Unitarian 

Version of the New Testament. ] 

+7 What our Lord’s disciples did in this case could 
not be accounted any unjust invasion of another's 
property, because the law had indulged them thus 
far :—** When thou goest into thy neighbour’s stand- 
ing-corn, thou mayest pluck the ears with thy hand ; 
but thou shalt not move a sickle to thy neighbour’s 
standing-corn,” Deut. xxiii. 25. It was not then for 
“plucking the ears of corn, much less (as some say) 
for breaking their fasts before they had celebrated 
the public offices, (which was contrary to the custom 
of the Jews, Acts ii. 15.) that the Pharisees took ex- 
ceptions to the disciples, but for plucking them on 
the Sabbath-day, whereof they thought this action 
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(which, at other times, was lawful enough) to be & 
violation, and, accordingly, our Saviour’s whole vin- 
dication of them turns upon this supposition. Ham- 
mond’s and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+3 There is something very cogent in our Saviour’s 
argument, taken from David’s practice, because, ac- 
cording to the concession of the Jews themselves, hig 
example contains two things tending to excuse the 
violation of the Sabbath; 1. That they suppose that 
David and his men fled on the Sabbath-day, and yet 
were not guilty of breaking the rest of the Sabbath ; 
for ‘our masters think it lawful,” say they, ‘ in him, 
whom the Gentiles or thieves pursue, to profane the 
Sabbath, by the preservation of his life, even as Da- 
vid, when Saul pursued to kill him, fled and escaped.” 
2. That their own canons allowed the laity to eat of ~ 
the shew-bread for the preservation of life; for * it 
is a small thing,”’ say they, * to hold that it is law- 
ful for us to eat of the bread. removed from the table ; 
it would be lawful for us, in the extremity of hunger, 
even to eat of the bread now sanctified upon the ta- 
ble, if there were no other.” And indeed this opi- 
nion, that it was lawful to violate the Sabbath for 
preservation of life, seems plainly to have obtained 
before the translation of the Septuagint, who render 
the words in Exod. xii. 16. to this purpose, «Ye shall 
do no servile work on it, but that which shall be done 
for the safety of life. Whztby’s Annotations. 

+* The shew-bread (which in Hebrew is literally 
the bread of faces) was so called, not because it was 
set upon the golden table, which was in the sanctu- 
ary, but because it was placed before the Lord, i. e& 
not far from the ark of the covenant, which was the 
symbol of his more immediate presence. These loaves, 
according to the number of, the tribes, were twelve; 
They were made four-square, covered over with leaves 
of gold, and were of a considerable bigness, having 
about three quarts of flour in each, They were set+ 
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A. M. 4035, they were hungry, and’from the example oftheir own priests, who performed the work 
a anaeeeeaie temple on the Sabbath-day, endeavoured to convince them, “ that works of ne- 

Sl, &  cessity were sometimes permitted, even to the breach of a ritual command ; that acts 
See mercy were the best and most acceptable method of serving God upon any day what- 

ever; that it was inverting the order of things” 

Sabbath, and not the Sabbath for the benefit 
he, as the Son of God ||, and consequently “ Lord of the Sabbath,” had a power to dis- 
pense with the ceremonial laws (a) concerning it.” 

Not long after this our Saviour left Jerusalem and returned into Galilee, where on 
another Sabbath-day, while he was preaching, there stood before him a man whose 
right-hand was shrunk and withered; and when the scribes and Pharisees insidiously 
watched him whether he would cure him or not, our Lord bad him stand up in the 
midst of the assembly as an object of public commiseration, and turning to these super- 
stitious observers of the Sabbath, put the question ||? to them, whether they “ thought 
it lawful on the Sabbath-day to do good or ill, actually to save life or negligently to de- 
stroy it ?” And then from their own practice in running to the relief of any dumb crea- 
ture on the Sabbath-day, he fairly inferred, that whatever their hypocritical pretenées 
might be, they themselves esteemed it lawful to do good on that day ; and so, looking 


about him with some marks of indignation for their strange perverseness, he command- 


ved up hot every Sabbath-day, and, at the same time, 
the stale ones, which had been exposed the whole 
preceding week, were taken away, and allowed to be 
eaten by none but the priests, and that only in the holy 
place, which was the tabernacle at first, and after- 
wards the temple, Lev. xxiv. 5, &c. and the reason 
of this institution seems to have been to repwesent, in 
a more lively manner to the people, God’s govern- 
ment and presence among them; that, as the taber- 
nacle first, and then the temple, was his palace and 
place of residence, so these weekly services of bread, 
wine, and salt, (say the Jews) were to denote his ha- 
bitation among them, as if he had been an earthly 
prince for whom such provisions are made. — Calmet’s 
Dictionary under the Word, and Lamy’s Introduc- 
tion. 

|| There are some who pretend to infer, from the 
passage of St Mark, chap. ii. 27. that the words in 
St Matthew, “‘ The Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath,” chap. xii. 8. are of the same import with, 
« The Sabbath was made for man;”’ so that the Son 
of man is here put for all men in general, and conse- 
quently the sense of the words must be, that every 
one is Lord of the Sabbath, to observe or dispense 
with it according to the call or exigency of his affairs. 
But besides that the phrase ‘ Son of Man,” which is 
used no less than eighty-eight times in the New Tes- 
tament, is, in all other places, set to denote our bles- 
sed Lord, and in Dan. vii. 13. from whence it is ori- 
ginally taken, it is thought by all ancient Jews as 
well as Christians, to signify the Messiah only; it is 
plain that these two passages are distinct propositions 
in St Mark, chap. ii. 27, 28, and that they can relate 
to no other than our Saviour Christ, because he tells 
the Pharisees, and therein means of himself, that in 
that place ‘« there was one greater than the temple,” 
i. e. whose prophetic office was of more consequence 
to the world than the sacerdotal administrations in 
the temple, and ought therefore, least of all, to be in. 


terrupted by a superstitious observation of the Sab= 
bath. “ The Sabbath was made for man,” must there- 
fore signify, that it was first appointed for the good 
and benefit of man; and being so, it cannot reason- 
ably be supposed to oblige him to any thing so cone 
trary to humanity, as starving or debilitating his na- 
ture; and therefore as ‘the Son of Man came not 
to destroy mens lives, but to save them,’ he must 
have power, in such cases as concern the good and 
welfare of mankind, to dispense with the strict rest of 
the Sabbath which the law required. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary, and Hammond’s and Whitby’s Annotations. 

(a) Mark il, 27. 

||* This is not contrary to what St Matthew, Chap. 
xii, 10. tells us, viz, That they asked him, because 
both are true. They asked him, “* Whether it was 
lawful to heal??? And he, in reply, says, “ I also will 
ask you one thing, Is it lawful on the Sabbath-day 
to do good, or to do evil? Luke vi. 9. We are not 
however to suppose, that by doing evil our Saviour 
propounded to the Pharisees, whether, en the Sabs - 
bath-day, it was lawful to do that which, on any other 
day, is utterly unlawful; for then, without doubt, 
they would have had a ready answer for him; hut 
only, whether, according to the institution of the Sab« 
bath, it was lawful to do good, or not to do it, to save 
life, or not to save it, when a man had it equally in 
his power, And the reason why our Saviour instan- 
ces in saving a life is, because it was a maxim then 
among the Jews, that on the Sabbath-day all servile 
work was prohibited, except where the life of any 
man or beast was concerned ; but the modern Jews 
are of a-contrary opinion, and, in hatred to Chris- 
tians, (as Grotius thinks) have loaded the observation 
of the Sabbath with such trifling and superstitious 
practices, as their fore-fathers and ancient doctors 
knew nothing of. Whitby’s and. Beausobre’s Annoa 
tations, and Calme?’s Commentary. 
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ed the poor man to streteh out his lame hand, and that very moment it became as sound From Math.’ 
as the other. + xii. 1, Mark ii. 
~The Pharisees, however, though silenced by his arguments, and surprised at his mi- baie - 
racles, would not surcease their malice, but joined in consultation with the Herodians Mtth-xvii-14. 
{though a sect quite opposite to them in principles) how.they might take ‘away his life: uke in 87. 
which when our Saviour understood, he withdrew with his disciples * toward the sea-3°! ‘ii: 1. 
side ; but which way soever he went, his name was now grown so famous, that vast 
multitudes, not only out of Galilee, but from Jerusalem, from the provinces of Judea 
and Idumea }, and all the country about Jordan, as far as the Mediterranean Sea, to 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, hearing the report of his miraculous power to cure all dis- 
eases with a word of his mouth, the touch of his hand, or barely the touch of his gar- 
ment, came, with their sick and possessed, for help, and as fast as they came he cured 
them. Nay, to such a degree was his fame increased, that the very devils and unclean 

spirits publicly confessed that he was “the Son of God,” till upon all occasions they 
were restrained and compelled to silence. 

Finding some inconvenience in the pressures of the people, he ordered his disciples, 
for the time to come, to have a small vessel always in readiness for him to step inte 
upon occasion ; and so retired to a solitary mountain {2, where he continued ‘all night 

in prayer, intending next morning to make an election of some particular persons, 

both to be witnesses of his actions and discourses, and after his departure out of the 

world, his vicegerents upon earth, founders of his church, and propagators of his Go- 


spel. 


* Tt was a direction which our Saviour gave to his 
disciples, “ when they persecute you in this city, flee 
to another,” Matth. x. 23. and a rule which himself 
put in practice: For when, by his doctrine and mira- 
cles, he could do no good upon men by reason of the 
hardness of their hearts, Mark ui. 5. he usually de- 
parted, and retired, that he might give place to their 
wrath, and secure himself from their malice, Matth. 
xii. 15. and John viii. 59. When the Providence of 
God brings trials upon us, we may reasonably hope 
that his mercy will be magnified in our rescue from 
them; but there is not the same assurance due to 
those troubles which our own forwardness or indiscre- 
tion involves us in. God hath no where promised to 
work miracles for our deliverance, nor engaged to 
save those who are not careful to save themselves. 
He hath commanded us to take up our cross when he 
lays it in our way, but he hath not commanded that 
we should go out and seek it; nay, or that we should 
mect it when we can pass by another way, and ho- 
nestly and with a good conscienee escape from it. He 
hath promised ‘ to succour them that are tempted,” 
i. e. such as are purely passive in the thing; but 
when men break their ranks, and, without orders 
from their commander, will needs march up (asit were) 
to the mouth of a loaded cannon, by turning their 
own tempters, this is not courage, but foo] hardiness; 
and whatever expectations these men may cherish of 
God’s assistance in such cases, they are not the ef- 
fects of a vigorous faith and well grounded trust, but 
of a blind and hot-headed presumption. Stanhope’s 
Occasional Sermons. ae 
_ 4 Though this be no more than a Greek name de- 
rived from the Hebrew idiom, yet it is not to be un- 
derstood of the original habitation of the Edomites, 
Mount Seir, but rather of that southern part of the 

2 


province of Judea, which, during the captivity of the 
Jews at Babylon, being left destitute, or not sufficient- 
ly inhabited by its natives, seems to have been pos- 
sessed by the neighbouring Idumeans. These Idu- 
meeans, when afterwards conquered by the Macca- 
bees, chose rather to embrace the Jewish religion 
than to quit the habitations they had taken. possession 
of; and though hereupon they were incorporated in- 
to the body of the Jewish nation, yet that tract of 
Judea which they inhabited did not so soon lose the 
name of Idumea derived from them, but retained 
it, not only in our Saviour’s days, but for a consider- 
able time afterwards. Wells’s Geography of the New 
Testament. 

+? Some have thought that the words & 7 agocev- 
x%1 voy @sov should be rendered “ in an house of 
prayer of God,” or, ‘in a synagogue dedicated to 
the service of God;” but then they will be concerned 
to find out any house of prayer which at this time 
stood on a mountain, or any place (except the tem- 
ple) which was called by that name: Nor can we 
conceive why our Lord should go out into a moun- 
tain to pray, if it were not for the privacy and retire- 
ment of it, which he could not have had in any com- 
mon place of Divine worship. Our Saviour, however, 
being about to send out his twelve apostles, thought 
that so great a work as this could not be done with- 
out offering up his solemn addresses.to God for their 
success ; and accordingly having found out a place of 
retirement, he thither betook himself, and, as the e- 
vangelists inform us, continued all night in prayer, 
leaving the bishops and governors of his church an 
example what they are to do in the great and mo. 
mentous affair of appointing persons to the ministry 
of the Gospel. Whitby’s and Pool’s Annotations.. 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST . 


BOOK VIIT. 


The number of these, according to the patriarchs, was twelve ; Simon (who is like- 
wise named Peter) and Andrew; James + {commonly called the Great) and John ; Phi- 
lip and Bartholomew +2 ; Matthew and ‘Thomas { ; James (commonly called the Less) 
Vulg- Br. 2% and Simon +4 the Canaanite; Judas, the brother of this James, and +° Judas Iscariot, 


who so justly deserved the»title of traitor °. 


To these he gave the name of apo- 


stles {7 ; and as he perceived the multitude gathering round him, these he called nearer 


+ These two brothers our Saviour calls Boanerges, 
a word composed of two Hebrew or Syriac words, 
but what have suffered some alteration jn their pas- 
sing into the Greek language. For whether it be 
that the Greek transcriber has mistaken them, or 
that this might be the corrupt way of pronouncing 
them in Galilee, certain it is, that the originals are 
benei rehem, denoting “ sons of thunder,” or “ of a 
tempest ;” a name given them in allusion to the natu- 
ral heat and zeal of their temper, and that vehemence 
and efficacy wherewith our Saviour foresaw that they 
would preach the Gospel. Of the former of these 
they gave an early instance, in their desire to call 
down fire from heaven to consume the Samaritans, 
Luke ix. 54. and in the Acts of the Apostles we find 
that Peter and John are the chief actors and speak- 
ers in the defence and propagation of the Gospel, 
and that the zeal of James and Peter seems to be the 
reason why the one was slain by Herod, and the o- 
ther imprisoned in order to the like execution. Cal- 
met’s Commentary, and Beausobre’s and Whitby’s 
Annotations. 

+? The name given here to this apostle fs not his 
proper, but patronymical name, and imports only the 
son of Tholomew or Tolmai: So that we are still at a 
loss for his personal name, unless we will admit of 
the conjecture that he was indeed no other than Na- 
‘thanael. To this purpose it is remarkable, 1st, That 
as no other evangelist makes mention of Nathanael 
but St John, so he never once makes mention of Bar- 
tholomew. 2dly, That in the catalogue of the apo- 
stles Philip and Bartholomew are always coupled to- 
gether, and were, very probably, sent out together 
to preach the Gospel : And fit companions they were, 
supposing Nathanael to be the man with whom, it is 
plain, that Philip had an intimacy, and was the first 
instrument of bringing him to Jesus. 3dly, That this 
Nathanael is, by St John, chap xxi. 2. named in com- 
pany with several of the apostles, upon our Saviour’s 
shewing himself at the sea of Tiberias, after his resur- 
rection, which the evangelist tells us was the third 
time of his doing so, ver. 14, and some presumption 
that he was one of them. 4thly, That at the two for- 


* mer times it is expressly said that he appeared to the 


eleven, John xx. 19, 26. And here, at the third 
time of his appearance, those that are named with 
Nathanael are all of that number. From these con- 
siderations it is more than probable, that Nathanael 
was one of the apostles ; which can only be account- 
ed for, by supposing that St John calls the same per- 
son by his proper name Nathanael, whom the other 
evangelist calls by his patronymical, Bartholmew. 
Stanhope, on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 

, +3 Thomas, in Hebrew, or Syriac either, signifies 


a twin, and so is the same with Didymus, that other 
name whereby this apostle is sometimes called. 

+4 Some are of opinion that Simon is here called 
the Canaanite from Cana, a little town in Galilee, the 
place of his birth and habitation; but others rather 
think, since this apostle is by St Luke, chap. vi. 15. 
called Zelotes, the Kavavires and Znawras are perfectly 
the same, just as Cephas and Peter, Tabitha and Dor- 
cas are. That there was a faction among the Jews, 
a little before the destruction of their city and nation, 
who assumed to themselves the title of Zealots, (out 
of an hypocritical ostentation of holiness, though at 
the same time, in their hearts and practices, they were 
the lewdest of men) we have given a sufficient account 
above, vol. ii. p. 646, 647. but whether that faction 
was in being in our Saviour’s time, or whether to be 
of the number of such zealots may not be an injury 
and reproach to this apostle’s memory, is much to be 
doubted. fZammond’s Annot. and Calmet’s Comment. 

+5 This man’s sirname may be taken, either from 
the place of his birth, which was Carioth, in the tribe 
of Issachar, whereof we have mention in Josh. xv. 25. 
and Amos ii. 2. or from the Syriac word Secariat, 
denoting the purse or waljet which it was the office 
of this Judas to carry ; or from the word Ashara, or 
Iscara, which signifies to straizgle; and therefore a 
name which the evangelists might give him after his 
death: But all these etymologies.are no more than 
mere conjectures. Hammond’s and Beausobre’s An- 
notations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+® The wisdom of Christ saw fit to admit Judas 
into the number of his disciples, that. by him the 
counsel of God, in’giving up his Son to death, and the 
predictions of the prophets, might be fulfilied, Acts i. 
16. This very person, however, is by our Jord sent 
to preach the Gospel, to cure diseases, and to cast, 
out devils, who had himself a devil, John, vi. 70. 
thereby to teach us that the mission of a person may 
be valid, though he be not sanctified, and \that in 
things belonging to the ministerial office, we: Should 
hearken even to such persons, and obey them: Whit- 
by’s Annotations. i 

+? The word ’Awderorcs signifies an envoy, jand was 
a name given by the Jews to any messenger ‘in gene. 
ral, but more especially to such persons as ;vere sent 
by the high priest and heads of the people ; to collect 
the tithes and other dues belonging to the> temple or 
synagogue, or to carry their orders and rnandates to 
the cities and provinces, when any affair’s relating to — 
religion were transacted ; and to this custom St Paul 
seems topdllude, where he styles himself ‘an apostle, 
not of man, “neither by man, but by ; Jesus Christ,” 
Gal. i. 1. Our Saviour indeed, as hie was no lover 
of innovations, took the word from ar nong the Jews; 
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than the rest to him, and began that most excellent discourse which comprises all From Matth. 
the great principles of the Christian religion, and is commonly called the + “ Sermon on *! 1: Mark it. 
the Mount.” | ae 
Herein he pronounces divers blessings, both spiritual and temporal, to such as the Matth.xvii. 14, 
generality of the world esteemed miserable : To the poor in spirit, or humble minded oe ie on 
to the kind and merciful; to the pious mourners; to the peace makers; to the meek Jo vii. 1. 
and patient ; to the pure in heart; to such as hunger and thirst after righteousness; 
and to such as are persecuted upon the account thereof. Herein he instructs the 
apostles more especially in their duty; and in several comparisons setting before 
them the high station wherein he had so lately placed them, and how much it 
would redound to their honour if they behaved well, and to their dishonour if 
otherwise; he recommends to them, above all other things, purity of life and con- 
versation. Herein he expounds the true meaning, and shews the just extent of se- 
veral moral precepts, viz. the laws against murder, against adultery, against perjury ; 
that concerning retaliation, and that of loving our neighbour; and rescues them 
from the wretched glosses and interpretations which the Jews had put upon them. 
Herein he explains, and teaches, the proper method of performing with acceptance the 
several duties of charity to the poor, prayer, and fasting. Herein he dissuades us from 
all covetous inclinations, and anxious thoughts concerning the things of this world, 
from a consciousness of our being under the providential care of God; and having laid 
down several other precepts and instructions, he concludes the whole with this admoni- 
tion,—* That whoever heard, believed, and practised the things contained in his dis- 
courses, would, in the event, be like a wise builder, who laid the foundation of his house 
upon a rock, not to be affected by wind or weather ; but that he who heard and practi- 


but then he raised it to a much higher and more ho- 
nourable signification ; for himself declares, that he 
‘sent out his apostles, even as his Father sent out 
him, John xx. 21. i. e. with a full commission to act 
in his stead, even as he did in'God’s : And accordingly 
we may observe, that as the «‘ Father gave judgment 
to the Son,” John v. 22. so in effect the Son gives 
judgment to the apostles, Matth. xix. 28. and Luke 
xxii. 30. that as the Father gave the son power to 
* forgive sins upon-earth,”’ Matth. ix. 6. so the Son 
gives power to the apostles to “ remit sins on earth 
likewise,” John xx. 23. that as the Father gave the 
Son the honour “to sit down with him on his throne,” 
so the Son gave the apostles the privilege to “ sit 
with him on thrones,” Matth, xix. 28. and Luke 
‘xxii. 30. and that.as the Father gave the Son to be 
. s the foundation or corner-stone” of the church, Mat. 
xxi. 42. so the Son gave the apostles to be founda- 
“ctions upon a foundation ; for so the church is said to 
be built upon the “ foundation of the apostles, 
Christ being the chief corner-stone,” Eph. ii. 20. 
Hammond’s Annotations. © 
+ The mountain where our Lord delivered his 
discourse is generally supposed to be Tabor; for by 
comparing St Mark, chap. iii. 13. with the other two 
evangelists, Matthew, chap. xiv. 23. and Luke, chap. 
-vi, 12, &c. we may perceive that it was ‘not far dis- 
.itant from some part of the:sea of Tiberias, whither 
our Lord had retired very lately from the Pharisees, 
‘and about five or six leagues from Capernaum, whi- 
ther he returned after his descent from this mount. 


But then the question is, whether this sermon be the 
same with what we find recorded by St Luke, chap. 
vi. 20.? Now, in order to resolve this, we may ob- 
serve, Ist, That the sermon in St Matthew was de- 
livered before the healing of the leper, chap. viii. 2. 


- whereas St Luke, who promises to discourse in order 


of what Christ did, gives us first the story of the le- 
per, chap. v. 12. and tken an account of Christ’s ser- 
mon, chap. vi. 20. 2dly, That the sermon in St 
Matthew, our Lord preached on the Mount, and call- 
ed his disciples up to him ; whereas St Luke informs. 
us, that our Lord came down with his disciples from 
a mount, and stood in the plain, and from thence 

reached what he recorded, ver. 20. And, Sdly, 
That St Luke omits the much greater part of the ser- 
mon as it is recorded by St Matthew, mentions only 
four beatitudes ; whereas St Matthew speaks of eight, 
and has added four woes, ver. 24, &c. whereof we 
find no indications:in St Matthew. Since the’ ser- 


‘mons then are sovvery different in their matter, as 


well as in the circumstances of time and place, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they are not the same; 
though, considgring that after both the sermons “we 
find our Lord returning to Capernaum, and healing 
the centurion’s servant, Matth. viii. 5. and Luke vii. 4. 
we may probably conjecture, that he spake the ser- 
mon in St Matthew, whilst he was sitting on the 
Mount, to his disciples; but that in St Luke he after- 
wards spake when he came-down into the plain, chap. 
vi. 20.'in the audience of all the people, chap. vii, 1, 
Whitby’s Annotations, * 
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&e. or 9440. down by the winds, and washed away by the floods +. 
SL. &e. This sermon was delivered with such a grace and majesty, as gained the applause of 


Vulgi Er. 29 the whole audience, and made them very readily declare their sense of the difference 
between such Divine discourses and the jejune harangues +? of their ordinary teachers, 
the scribes; and, to confirm his doctrine by the ‘testimony of miracles, our Blessed Sa- 
viour, upon his descent from the Mount, healed a leper, and then remitted him to the 
priest, to make his oblation in acknowledgment of his cure. 

At his return to Capernaum he cured, at a distance, the favourite servant of the Ro- 
man centurion +*, who had made an ample declaration of his Divine power, and there- 
upon received from him as ample commendation of his faith ; and, at his arrival at the 
gates of Nain }*, he restored to life a widow’s only son as the people were carrying him 
out to his funeral, to the great joy and comfort of his parent, and the no less wonder 
and astonishment of the spectators, who upon this occasion glorified God, and publicly 
declared, that (a) “ a mighty prophet was sprung up among them ; and that God +4 had 


visited his people.” 


Upon the fame of this, and several other miracles which our Saviour did daily, John 
the Baptist, who was still in prison, sent two of his disciples to enquire of him +® whe- 


+ The word which we render floods, is in the 
Greek worauol, which, though it chiefly signifies r7- 
vers, i. e. such streams as arise from springs, does fre- 
quently denote land-floods, or torrents, which are oc- 
casioned by any tempestuous sudden rains; for so 
Eustathius explains the word in his notes upon this 
passage in Homer, Iliad 4. 


“Qs D ore yeeleeceppor worepol ner ogerQl jeovres, 
"Es (enory cory eeboey cveodrreroy ab etpeo vdaeg 
Keovvay tx meydrwy, &C. 


+? The words in the text are, ** He taught them 
as one that had authority, and not as the scribes,” 
Matt. vii. 29. But they certainly are mistaken, who 
interpret the words in this sense :—‘* He taught them 
as the author of the doctrine which he preached; as 
one who had authority in his own name to propound 
the terms and life of death ;” because it is not only con- 
trary to the nature of his prophetic office, but to his 
own frequent declarations, that ** the doctrine which 
he taught was not his own, but his who sent him; and 
that he spake, not of himself or in his own’ name, but as 
he had heard from his Father, and as he had command- 
ed him to speak,” John vii. 16, 17, 18. viii. 28. xii. 49. 
xiv. 10. and therefore the truer interpretation is, what 
Lightfoot and others give us, viz. “ That he spake as 
a prophet, having authority from God to deliver his 
message to them, and not as the scribes, who pre- 
tended only to deliver the traditions of their forefa- 
thers, and to teach them no more than what they had 
learned from Hillel, Shammai, Abtalion,” &c. Whit- 
by’s Annotations. 

+3 He was an officer, commanding an hundred 
men, much of the same rank and station of one of 
our captains, and belonged to the iron legion (as it 
was called), which was usually quartered in Judea. 
Howell’s History in the Notes. 

+* Nain, so called for the pleasantness of its situa- 
tion, was a town of Galilee, about two leagues from Na- 


zareth, and not so much from mount Tabor, between 
which and the city ran the river Kison. From our 
Saviour’s meeting the funeral coming out of the gates, 
we may learn, that it was a custom among the Jews 
to bury their dead in the day time, when the nearest 
friends and relations followed the corpse, which was 
usually carried in procession through the streets and 
public places, to the cemeteries, which were generally 
at a considerable distance from the city, because they 
looked upon their graves as places full of pollution; 
whereas we Christians, in hopes of a joyful resurrec- 
tion, and upon presumption that many of those whose 
bodies are reposited in the earth are in a state of feli- 
city in heaven, look upon these places with great re- 
spect and veneration, and accordingly have our tombs 
erected always very near, and sometimes within the 
body of our churches. Whitby’s Table of Places, and 
Calmet’s Commentary on Luke vii. 12. 

(a) Luke vii. 16. 

+> The people of Nain do, in these words, ac- 
knowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, or that great pro- 
phet whom Moses had promised to the Jews: “ The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet, from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me, unto 
him shall ye hearken,” Deut. xviii. 15. for they de- 
scribe this prophet in the very same terms that Za- 
charias, the father of John the Baptist, makes use of 
to denote the Messiah: ‘ The Lord hath visited his 
people,” Luke i. 68. Calmet’s Commentary. 

+° The words in the text are, “ Art thou he that 
should come (or rather), he that is coming ?” For the 
prophecies of the Messiah in the Old Testament were 
so plain, and yet his person or name so unknown to 
the Jews, that they were wont to express it by some 
circumlocution, and more especially by this of ¢ gece 
vos, he that cometh ; for so he is termed, Matth. iii. 11. 
xxi. 9. Luke vii. 20. xix. 38. John xii; 18. Heb. x. 37. 
&c. and this name they gathered from Habbakkuk, 
where he is called, « he that shall come,” chap. ii. 8. 
and from Daniel, where he is styled, “ he that coe 
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ther he himself was the promised Messiah, or some other person was to appear in that From Matt. 

character ? As our Lord was at that time working many miracles |, curing the deaf, the 3! 1. Merk i. 
blind, the lame, &c. and instructing the people that were gathered about him; instead jae 
of giving a direct answer to their question, he bad them go and report what they saw “Matth-xvii. 14. 


: . ° ‘ : A Mark ix. 14. 
to their master. And having thus dismissed them, he began to discourse to <s 


CHAP, Il. 


the Luke ix. 37. 
people concerning John, giving a large encomium of the austerity and holiness of his 0»? vii 1. 
person +, the greatness of his function, and Divinity of his commission; and hence ta-~ 
king occasion to blame the perverseness of the age, in rejecting both his and the Bap- 
tist’s testimony, (though the Baptist was a man of a mortified deportment, and hea . 
person of a free and affable behaviour, so that {? nothing would please them) he pro- 
ceeded to upbraid the several cities where most of his miracles had been wrought, viz. 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and more especially Capernaum, with their obstinacy and impeni- 
tence; and having declared that the mysteries of the Gospel revelation were better 
adapted to the humble and modest, than to the proud and worldly-wise, he concludes 
his discourse with an exhortation to such as were thus qualified to be his (a) disciples ; 
_. Come unto me 75 all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” &c. 


x 


meth with the clouds of heaven, chap. vii. 13. Ham- honour of baptizing him, and hearing the voice from 


mond’s and Whitby’s Aanotations. 
_ {J If it be asked, How the seeing of these things 
done by our Saviour could be a sufficient argument 
to John’s disciples, that he was, in truth, the Mes- 
siah? the reply is, That the performance of these 
things was exactly answering the character which the 
prophet had given of the Messiah, viz. That, «at the 
coming of God to save them, the eyes of the blind 
should be openec, and the ears of the deaf unstopped ; 
that the lame should leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb should sing,” Isaiah xxxv. 4, &c. And 
therefore, instead of giving them a direct answer, which 
might be liable to the old objection of his bearing re- 
cord of himself, John viii. 13. our Saviour refers them 
to the miracles they saw him do; miracles of the same 
kind that were predicted of the Messiah, and then 
leaves it to their own master to draw the conclusions 
from thence ; which was a method of conviction more 
short and strong, and withal more agreeable to our 
Saviour’s modesty and great humility, than any long 
detail of arguments would have proved. Pool’s An- 
notations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 
+ Maimonides observes, that though the Jews ge- 
nerally reckon eleven degrees of prophecy, yet two of 
these were something more sublime and excellent 
than ordinary prophecy. The one of these was what 
they called the Gradus Mosaicus, when the prophet 
had a familiar converse with God upon all occasions ; 
and the other, when he had his revelations, not from 
a dream or ecstacy, but an immediate dictate of the 
Holy Ghost. Of this sort was John the Baptist, who 
was plainly told by the Father, Matth. iii. 17. John 
xiii. 3. and, as plainly proclaimed it to others, that 
Jesus was the Lamb of God. Other prophets spoke 
of the coming of Christ, but then they did it in a dark 
and obscure manner. They saw him only ata dis- 
tance, ina dream, or ina vision of the night, and 
couched their predictions under a veil of enigmatical 
_ phrases ; but the Baptist spoke of him openly and dis- 
tinctly. He knew him; he was conversant with him; 
“he pointed him out to the people; had, in short, the 


Vou. III. 
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heaven testifying of him, “ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” And, upon these ac- 
counts, we find him called a great and illustrious per- 
son, Luke i. 15. one “ filled with the Holy Ghost,” 
and, by way of excellence, the “ prophet of the Most 
High,” ver. 76. Hammond’s Annotations and Cal- 
mei’s Commentary. 

+? The words of our Saviour, to illustrate this, are 
these,——“ We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented,” Matth xi. 17. which seem to be a pro- 
verb founded upon a custom among the Jewish chil- 
dren, to imitate what they saw done by others up- 
on greater occasions, and particularly the custom in 
festivities or funerals; when in the former, as soon 
as the musician struck up a tune, the company be- 
gan to dance to his pipe ; and in the latter, as soon as 
some old woman had begun the mournful song, the 
rest followed, lamenting and beating their breasts. 
These the children were used to act and personate 
in the streets at play ; and when one had begun the 
musician’s part, and another the old woman’s part, 
and the rest did not follow them in theirs, this gave 
occasion to the proverbial saying, which our Saviour 
applies to the present purpose in this sense. « I and 
John have both of us invited you to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, or to turn to God by repentance. 
John by the austerity of his life, and I, by my affabi- 
lity and courtesy, have endeavoured to recommend 
ourselves; but all to no purpose. You will neither 
mourn with him, nor laugh with me ; but, for that very 
reason, censure and revile our different behaviour, 
accounting him for his reserved temper no better 
than a * melancholic kind of mad-man ;”? and me, for 
my free and open conversation, a “ mere glutton and 
wine bibber.’” | Hammond’s Annotations and Cal- 
met’s Commentary. 

(a) Matth, xi. 28. 

+3 « To come unto Christ,’ in the phrase of the 
New Testament, is to believe in him, and to become 
one of his disciples ; and this invitation our Saviout 
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No sooner had he finished this discourse, but a rich Pharisee (whose name was Simon ) 
+ invited him to dinner; but while he was at table, there happened an incident some - 
what remarkable: For a certain woman, who not long before:+? had been noted for a 
Vulg Ex. 29- lewd liver, came into the house, and {3 throwing herself at the feet of Jesus, washed 
them with the tears which flowed from her eyes, and then having wiped them with her 
hair, she kissed them, and anointed them with very precious ointment {+. 


gives to all mankind in general, and to the Jews in 
particular. To all mankind, forasmuch as all (with- 
out the knowledge of Christ) are heavy laden with 
the burden of their sins, and the calamities incident 
to life; are surrounded with a cloud of ignorance, and 
held in bondage through the fear of death: and to 
the Jews in particular, forasmuch as they, under their 
dispensation, were oppressed with a load of ceremo- 
nies, “a yoke which neither they nor their fathers 
were able to bear,’”’ Acts xv. 10. besides the addition- 
al weight which the Pharisees laid upon them, by 
their “‘ traditions, heavy burdens, and griveous to be 
borne,” Matth. xxiii. 4. Whitby’s Annotations, and 
Calmet’s Commentary. 

+ Itis nota little strange, that any interpreters 
should ever imagine, that this is the same story with 
what we find related in Matth. xxvi. Mark xiv. and 
John xii. since the histories agree scarce in any thing, 


unless it be in bringing the alabaster box of ointment, - 


and anointing our Saviour’s feet, which in these 
countries, especially at great entertainments, was no 
uncommon thing. But now the anointing, in the other 
evangelists, was done at Bethany, within two miles of 
Jerusalem; this in St Luke, in Galilee; that in the 
house of one Simon the leper; this, in the house of 
one Simon a Pharisee; that, but a little before our 
Saviour’s passion ; this, a considerable time before it. 
At that, Judas was offended for the waste of the oint- 
ment; at this, Simon for the woman’s touching our 
Saviour: upon that occasion our Lord vindicates 
the woman from one head of argument, and upon 
this from another. So that all circumstances make 
it plain, that these were different actions, done by 
different persons, and at different times. Pool’s An- 
notations. 

+? Who this woman was, the Gospel no where tells 
us. We read indeed of three persons, who by seve- 
ral evangelists are said to have anointed our Lord’s 
head and feet, viz. Mary Magdalene, Mary the sister 
of Lazarus, and this other woman whom St Luke 
calls a sinner: and some commentators make these 
three to be one and the same person. It is to be 
observed, however, that the sister of Lazarus is all 
along represented asa person of great sobriety and 
virtue, who always lived at Bethany, was none of our 
Lord’s attendants, nor ever came into Galilee ; and 
consequently was a woman distinct from Mary Mag- 
dalene, who was of his retinue, Luke Viii. 2 ; and from 
this other woman who anointed his feet in Simon’s 
house: but whether this Mary Magdalene, and this wo- 
man, here called a sinner, might not be the same per- 
son, is not so easy to determine. The characteristic of 
Magdalene is, that she was the person, “ out of whom 
our Lord had cast seven devils;”’ but then, if the 


ejection of these devils be understood (as some will 
have it) in an allegorical sense, the words will well 
enough suit with the sinner in St Luke; or suppose ~ 
they were real devils, the ejection of them might be 
some time before her coming into Simon’s house, and 
(as our Saviour’s vindication of her seems to imply) 
her reformation consequent thereupon, though Simon 
knew nothing of it. For these reasons some have 
imagined, that the sinner in St Luke and Mary Mag- 
dalene were both the same person, and that she was 
called Magdalene from the town and castle of Mag-. 
dal, where. her husband, who had. been a man of 
great distinction, but then dead, had lately his habi- 
tation. It must not be dissembled, however, that the 
most general and prevailing opinion is, that these 
were two different and distinct women. Calmet’s 
Dissert. sur les trois Maries, and Hammond’s Anno< 
tations. 
+3 The manner of the Eastern people was to lie 
upon a kind of bed, or couch, while they were at 
meat; to put off their sandals before they lay down; 
and to have their servants and domestics stand be- 
hind at their feet ; so that this woman wanted not an 
opportunity to express her devotion to our Lord 
while he was in this posture. Beausobre’s Annota- 
tions. 
+* That it was a customary thing among the an- 
cients, especially at great entertainments, to use oint- 
ments and costly perfumes, appears from several au- 
thorities. The Psalmist plainly informs us, that this 
was the custom of the Jews, when, in acknowledges 
ment of God’s great bounty to him, he declares, 
‘«¢ Thou has prepared a table for me; thou has anoint- 
ed my head with oil, and my cup shall be full,” Psal. 
xxiii, 5. The scholiast upon Aristophanes acquaints 
us with the same custom among the Greeks, when he 
makes it a rule, that they who invite to an entertain- 
ment should bring forth to their guests crowns 
and ointments, ezsPdvous, xcei (ven mageriberey, And 
that among the Romans, the like usage prevailed, 
is evident from that sharp but jocular epigram in 
Marshall: 
Unguentum fateor bonum dedisti 
Convivis, here, sed nibil scidisti, 
Res falsa est, bene olere, et esurire,. 
Qui non ceenat, et ungitur, fabulie, 
Hic vero mihi mortuus videtur. lib. iiz 
The general custom indeed upon these occasions was, 
to anoint the head, and very seldom the feet: but 
besides that the latter was a token of more humility, 
and no less esteem in this woman, she could not per- 
haps have an opportunity of coming at our Saviour’s 
head, without giving some disturbance to the coms 
pany. Hammona’s Annotations, 
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Simon, who still retained something of the censorious spirit of his sect, seeing this From Math. 

woman thus busy in expressing her love and veneration for Jesus, began to think with- 2: }. Mark ite 
in himself, that + he could not possibly be a prophet, otherwise he would have known Johnv. 1 to 
the woman to be infamous, and consequently not suffered her to touch him: But pur Mee Se 
Saviour, who well understood Simon’s thoughts, proposed to him a parable of a certain Luke ix. 8% 
creditor who had two debtors, one of which owed him ten times as much as the other,J%™ vi _ 
but because both of them were insolvent, he frankly forgave them both; andthen,gain-— 
ing from him a confession that the debtor to whom the larger sum was forgiven, would, 
in gratitude, be bound to love the creditor most, he turned to the woman, and (by way 
of application) not only apologized both for her behaviour and his own, but reproached 
his host likewise for having omitted some instances of respect and civility, which this 
contemptible woman (as he esteemed her) had abundantly supplied. And therefore, in 
return for such uncommon kindness, he gave her a full parden and absolution of her 
sins, which some in the company seemed to resent as au invasion of the Divine prero- 
gative; but that gave him no manner of uneasiness. ; 
_ Upon his leaving Nain, he made a progress for some’ months round other parts of 
Galilee, accompanied with his apostles and several devout women whom he had cured. 
of sundry diseases, and who, in gratitude, attended his person, and out of their own 
substance administered }2 to his necessities ; till, returning at length to his own city Ca- 
pernaum, such multitudes of people, upon the rumour of his being come again, resorted 
to him, that neither he nor his disciples could find time to eat. But “ his meat was to 
do the will of God,” by healing the sick and relieving the oppressed ; and therefore as 
soon as a poor demoniac, both blind and dumb, was brought before him, he immediately 
restored him both to his speech and eye-sight, insomuch, that all who saw it were great- 
ly astonished, and with a general voice declared, that the person who did such wonder- 
ful works could be no other than the promised Messiah. nae 

The Pharisees, however, and doctors of the law, who came from Jerusalem, gave an- 
other turn to this miracle. They ascribed it to the power of the devil }*, even to Beel- 
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+ Though the Jewish religion permitted harlots of 
their own nation to enjoy all the privileges of other 
women, except that their oblations were rejected as 
impure, yet the Pharisees, who pretended to a greater 
degree of sanctity than others, would not admit them 
to civil usage, or the common benefits of society, and 
thought religion itself; and the honour of every pro- 
phet, concerned in this preciseness. This was the rea- 
son of Simon’s making this objection within himself : 
But therein he draws three false conclusions; Ist, 
That had Jesus been a prophet, he must have known 
what the woman was; as if prophets knew every thing, 
and were able te look into the secrets of the heart. 
2dly, That as this woman was a sinner, our Saviour 
should not have suffered her to touch him; as if the 
external touch of a person, engaged in any vicious 
course, could communicate pollution to one that was 
innocent. And, 3dly, That this woman, whom he 
knew to be a sinner some time before, was still in the 
same condition ; as if it were not in the power of God 
at any time to touch the heart, and in a moment to 
inspire sincere repentance. Calmet’s Commentary. 

+? It was customary, says St Jerom on Matth. 
xxvii. 55. among the Jews, for women, and especially 

for widows, to minister necessaries to their teachers ; 
and this without any scandal or imputation upon their 
honour. Our Saviour lays it down as a general rule, 


that “ the labourer is worthy of his hire,”? Luke x. 7. 
and the apostle accounts it no more than justice, that 
they who sow to others spiritual things, should be al- 
lowed to reap their carnal things, 1 Cor. ix. 11. Of what 
condition or quality these women were that attended 
our Lord, we are not told: They might be virgins, 
widows, or wives, who had an allowance for them- 
selves from their husbands: However, it could be no 
injustice done their families, to give unto him who 
was Lord of all which they and their husbands posses- 
sed; and who, “though he was rich, yet for our - 
sakes became poor, that we, through his poverty, _ 
might be rich,’? 2 Cor. viii. 9. Whitby’s and Pool’s 
Annotations. = 

+3 That which made the Pharisees thus calumniate 
our Saviour’s miracles was, their, finding the people 
induced by them to believe that he was the Son of 
David, Matth. xii, 23. which was but another word 
for the Messiah, the king of the Jews. For though 
they might have some apprehensions, that if this be- 
lief obtained, it might possibly bring the power of 
the Romans upon them, John xi. 48. yet their chief 
fear was, that the greatness of his miracles, and ex- 
cellence of his doctrine, would put an end to their cre- 
dit and authority among the people, since they were 
conscious to themselves that they could not vie with 
him in either. Whitby’s Annotations. 
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&c. or 5440. 


Ann. Dom, 
$1, &c. 


Vulg. 


Ain. 29, 


son of a kingdom or house divided against itself, (which is the readiest way to bring it 
to desolation) shews the absurdity of their allegations, since by that means the devil 
would take the most effectual course to destroy his own empire. Nay, he argues from 
their own pretensions of having certain allowed exorcists {> among them, that evil 
spirits might be cast out by the finger of God; that, when they were apparently so, it 
was very manifest that the kingdom of God, or the Messiah, was come among them ; 
that obstinately to resist the evidence of such miracles, or to ascribe them to a diabolical 
power, was that “ sin against the Holy Ghost,” which is of a nature unpardonable ; 
and that, since they had been so impious as to blaspheme the Holy Spirit, by which he 
wrought them, nothing less could be expected, than that the devils ejected by him, 
finding nowhere among the heathens such desirable habitations of rest and contentment, 
as among them, would endeavour to return, with several others worse than themselves, 
and, by their prodigious wickedness and obstinate infidelity, finding them more prepared 
than ever to receive them, would there take up their settled abode ; and having made 
them more incredulous and obdurate, more impure and wicked, more hypocritical and 
blasphemeus than they were before, would bring upen them too a more lamentable de- 
struction.” a 

All this, however, hindered not the scribes and Pharisees from demanding of our Sa- 
viour some new sign or miracle in evidence of his mission; but as he had given them a 
sufficient number of these already, he only referred them to one that would not come 
to pass till after his death, namely, that of Jonas, whose deliverance from the whale’s 


+ By several passages in the Gospel it seems evident, 
that the Jews at this time had a notion ofa kind of 
empire, and subordination among the infernal powers, 
and that the prince of this empire was called Beelze- 
bub. Beelzebub signifies properly the “ god of 
flies ;? but why a name of so mean an import should 
denote the head of the apostate angels, it is not so 


_ easy a matter to determine, unless we will admit of 


‘this conjecture, viz. That as the people of Ekron had 


‘an idol which they styled Beelsamen, i. e. “ the god 


of heaven,” by other nations called Jupiter Olympi- 
us, the Jews, who used te give nick-names or aames 
of contempt to all false gods, called it sometimes Beel- 
zebub or the god-fly, because these heathens wor- 
shipped it under the figure of that insect, and some- 
times Beelzebul, or the god of ordure, because some 
sort of flies delight to feed on excrements. However 
this be, it is certain that the apostles, in several pla- 
ces of their writings, do seem to insinuate, that among 
the apostate spirits, there was one superior to the rest, 
whom therefore they call ‘‘ the Prince of Darkness,” 
Luke xxii. 53. “* the Prince of this World,’ John xii. 
31. and “ the Prince of the power of the Air,” Eph. 
ii. 2. who, in the days of Tobit, went under the name 
of Asmodeus, chap. iii. 8. and is now by the Jews ge- 
nerally called Sammael, and by the Christians Luci- 
fer. Beausobre’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Com- 


‘mentary. 


+? The argument which our Saviour employs a- 
gainst the Jews upon this occasion is what we call ad 
hominem. He supposes, as they did, that among evil 
spirits there was a form of government which was to 
last unto the end of the world, and in it a certain sub- 
ordination which made it subsist; and from this prin- 


I 


ciple he argues—“ That it was impossible that an em- 
pire divided against itself should last long; incon- 
gruous to think, that a prince, who knew his own ina 
terest, would send part of his forces to engage his own 
generals, and compel them to surrender to the ene- 
my what they had lately taken from them ; and there- 
fore a thing utterly incredible, that the prince of the 
devils should give orders to other inferior devils, to 
quit the bodies which they had taken possession’ of, 
and consequently that he should expel any in the 
name or by the authority of Beelzebub.” Calmet’s 
Commentary. 

+3 That it was customary among the Jews to cast 
out devils by the invocation of the name of the Most 
High, we may learn from Justin Martyr, who, in his 
dialogue with Trypho, tells him, that « if any Jew 
exorcised a devil in the name of the Gop of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, perhaps he would obey him;” 
from what Irenzeus tells us, viz. That, « by the invo- 
cation of the name of God, even before the advent 
of our Lord, men were saved from eyil spirits, and all 
kinds of demons ;? and, from what Origen (cont. Cels.). 
affirms, viz. That * the name of the Gup of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, bemg used by the Jews, in the in- 
cantation of devils, did great miracles :” and if this 
was a common practice among tlie Jews, then will the 
force of our Saviour’s argument be this,—« You 
make no doubt but that your exorcists, who use the 
name of God, do eject deviis by virtue of that name ; 
and how partial is it then in you to pass an unjust 
censure upon me, in whom you see far greater evi- 
dences of the finger of Goud in my casting out alk 
manner of evil spirits, and healing all kinds of dis- 
eases?” Whiiby’s Annotations, — _ 
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+ belly, after three days confinement, was an eminent type of his resurrection, after as From Math. 
long a continuance |j of his body in the bowels of the earth: and thence he took occa- i}. Mark ii. 
sion to remind them, “ that the inhabitants of Nineveh +2, a pagan city, and also the Tout eedese 
queen of Sheba +5, should rise up in judgment +* against that generation, and condemn ™atth. xvii. 14. 
it, because the former repented at the preaching of Jonas, and the latter took a vast ee a 
journey to partake of the benefits of Solomon’s wisdom, whereas they refused to hearken Jo™ vii. 1. 
to one who was incontestibly +* greater than either Jonas or Solomon.” a eee 
_ While he was continuing his discourse in this manner, word was brought that his 
mother +° and some other kinsfolk were at the door, desiring to speak with him, (for 


fearing either that he might be too much transported by his ministry, or grow faint for 


CHAP II. 


+ The word in the original signifies not a whale, 
but any large fish ; and some naturalists are of opi- 
nion, that it was not a whale, whose gullet is too nar- 
row for that purpose, but rather what the Greek calls 
the lamia or dog-fish, (as we shewed elsewhere) whose 
throat is more capacious, that swallowed up Jonah. 
Vid. vol. ii. p. 886, &c. 

{| But how can our Saviour be said to have conti- 
nued as long in the grave as Jonah did in the whale’s 
belly, when there were no more than two nights and 
one whole day between his death and his resurrec- 
tion ? Now, for a resolution of this, we must ob- 
serve, Ist, That the Hebrews began their computa- 
tion of a natural day from the evening or night pre- 
ceding ; so that, from one sun set to another sun-set, 
they reckoned a complete day, even as Moses does, 
when he says, “ The evening and the morning were 
the first day,” Gen. i. 5.; 2dly, That it is a common 
thing with them, as well as other nations, to put part 
of a day for the whole; so that, whatever is done in 
any part of the day, is properly enough said to be 
done on that day ; and, 4dly, That they usually rec- 
kon that to be done in so many days, or so many 
days and nights, which begins in any part of the first, 
and ends in any part of the last day. Now, allowing 
this manner of computation, and reckoning that the 
first day began on Thursday at sun set, and ended 
upon Friday at sun-set, since our Saviour died on 
Friday about three in the afternoon, by putting a part 
for the whole, here we have one day. | Saturday is 
allowed on all hands to be another; and since the 
third day began on Saturday at sun.set, and our Sa- 
viour rose on the morning following, that part of the 
day being likewise put for the whole, is fairly compu- 
ted tor the third. The Hebrew child, according to 
law, was to be circumcised the eighth day, but then 
the day of its birth and of its circumcision were both 
counted ; and, in like manner, if we reckon the day 
on which Christ died for one, and that on which he 
rose for another, including withal the night belonging 
to the former, we may properly enough say, that, in 
imitation of the prophet Jonah, ‘ he was three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth, Whithy’s 
and Hammond's Annotations, and Bishep Kzdder’s 
Demonstration, lib. i.c. 8. inh eae. 

+? This city is generally supposed to have been 
built by Nimrod, was situate upon the river Tigris, 

and famous once for being the metropolis of the first, 
~ j. e. the Assyrian empire, Wells’s Geography of the 
New Testament, 


+3 Sheba, or Saba, is a province of Arabia Felix, 
lying to the south of Judea, and on the extreme part 
of the continent, and, being bounded by the ocean, 
is therefore said to be * the utmost part of the earth.” 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

+* This is spoken in allusion to a custom among 
the Jews and Romans, which was for the witnesses 
to rise from their seats when they accused criminals, 
or gave any evidence against them. Beausobre’s An- 
notations. + 

+5 Since God had promised Solomon, that as there 
was © none like him before him, so after him, “ none 
should arise like him” tor wisdom, 1 Kings ili. 12. 
our Saviour’s declaring, that in this respect he was 
greater than Solomon, must be plainly avowing him- 
self to be more than man. Whithy’s Annotations, 

+° The words in the text are, ** His mother and 
his brethren,” Matth. xii, 46. but as the word dre- 
thren (according to the language of the Jews, Gen, 
xxix. 12. Levit. x. 4.) is of great latitude, these bro- 
thers are supposed to be either Joseph’s sons by a 
former wife, and so our Saviour’s brothers-in-law, or 
the children of Mary the wife of Cleophas, and so 
his cousins-german. There is, indeed, a tradition in 
the church, that before .his espousing the Virgin 
Mary, Joseph had_another wife whose name was Is~ 
cha, by whom he had six children, four sons, James, 
Joseph, Simon, and Jude, and two daughters, whose 
names, some say, were Esther and Thamar, others, 
Mary and Salome. But whoever compares Matth. 
xiii. 55.—xxvii. 56. Mark xv. 40. and John xix. 25. 
together, will find, that the four persons there said to 
be our Saviour’s brothers were the sons of Mary, the 
wife of Cleophas, (or Alpheus, for the name is all one) 
and sister to the Blessed Virgin, and so these bro- 
thers of his (as we said) were no more than his cou- 
sins-german. Others, however, strenuously main- 


tain the former opinion, viz, That Mary, the mother 


of Jesus, was their mother, i. e. their step-mother, 
and they, consequently, his brothers-in-law ; and that, 
1st, Because this opinion retains the proper significa- 
tion of the word brothers, in which the Jews always 
seem to use it, when they speak of our Lord’s bro- 
thers and sisters; and, 2dly, Because it agrees with 
the sense of antiquity, which, ever before St Jerom’s 
time, (says the learned Pearson) looked upon them 
as the brothers of our Lord, who lived with his mo- 
ther, and are therefore so frequently found together, | 
Matth. xii. 46. John ii. 12. Calmet’s Commentary, 
and Beausobre’s and Whitby’s Annotations, 
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want of eating, or be endangered by the throng, they came to get him away); but, 
“being dissatisfied with their unseasonable interruption, he took occasion to inform the 
audience, “ that all worldly relations were of less consideration than the ties of duty 
‘and religion ; that the names + of mother and brother, which are sanctified by the laws 
of God and nature, were made much more sacred when a spiritual kindred does super- 
vene ;” and so turning to his disciples, he declared, “ that they were his truest relations 
who heard the word of God and practised it.” 

The same day he went out of the house where he commonly abode, and, for the 
greater conveniency of teaching the people, repaired to the sea-shore, where being fol- 
lowed by the same multitudes, to avoid the throng he went on board a vessel, and from 
thence taught them in parables, (an usual way of instruction among the Jews, but what 
he had not practised before), thereby to engage the attention and accommodate him- 
self to the capacity of those that heard him. By the parable of the sower, he represent- 
ed the different successes of the Gospel, according to the different dispositions of its 
hearers; by the tares growing among the good seed, the mixture of the wicked and 
godly under the same profession of Christianity ; by the grain of mustard seed, and the 
little piece of leaven, the wonderful increase and propagation of the Gospel from small 
beginnings ; by the treasure in the field, and the pearl of great price, the inestimable be- 
nefits that would accrue to the true professors of religion; but that the profession of it 
would include a mixt multitude, and be therefore like a net cast into the sea, which in- 
closes fishes of all kinds, some good and some bad; the good to be preserved, but the 
bad cast away. This is the explication which our Lord gave his disciples of these se- 
veral parables; and when, by their answer, he perceived that they understood them all, 
he concluded his discourse with one similitude more, viz. That (a) “ every Gospel- 
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teacher ought to resemble a well furnished house-keeper +7, who brings all things out of | 


his repository, both old and new, according to the occasions of his guests.” 
He had not continued long in Capernaum before he resolved to cross the lake or 
sea of Galilee; and to that purpose had ordered his disciples to prepare a vessel for 


+ We have another speech of our Saviour’s, much 
of the same import with this. For when a certain 
woman in the company, upon hearing his excellent 
doctrine, broke o»tanto this exclamation, ‘ Blessed 
is the womb that tire thee, and the paps which thou 
hast sucked !” his reply is, “ Yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it,” Luke 
xi. 27, 28. For “ whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father, who is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother,”? Matth. xii. 50. which texts 
do not derogate any thing from the honour truly due 
to the Blessed Virgin, as the mother of the Messiah ; 
but only shew the folly of some who exalt her above 
Christ, whom, considered only as his mother, Christ 
himself seems here to set beneath every true belie- 
ver; though, considered as a believer likewise, she 
has a just title to pre-eminence, and it is “ by that 
she is infinitely more happy than if she had only been 
his mother according to the flesh.” Chrysost. Hom. 
xlv. Calmet’s Commentary, and Pool’s Annotations. 

(a) Matth. xiii, 52. 

+? And what this house-keeper was in his own fa- 
mily that should every minister of the Gospel be in 
the church of Christ. He should be thoroughly in- 
structed in the Word of God, and capable of amas- 
sing a plentiful provision of al] knowledge, both sacred 


and profane. “ To bring out of his treasure (or store- 
house) things new and old,” was a kind of proverbial 
saying among the Hebrews, and denoted a man’s gi- 
ving a plentiful or liberal entertainment to his friends, 
and such as came about him. And therefore as the 
householder, if a man of substance and sufficiency, 
of a large stock, and as large a mind, will entertain 
his friends and guests with plenty and variety of pro- 
visions, answerable to the difference of mens palates, 
as well as to the difference of the seasons ; so our Gos 
spel-scribe, or teacher, in the entertainment of hig 
spiritual guests, is not always to set before them only 
the main substantials of religion, whether for belief 
or practice, but, as the matter shall require, to add 
also illustration to the one and enforcement to the 
other, sometimes persuading, sometimes terrifying ; 
and accordingly addressing himself to the afflicted and 
desponding with gospel-lenitives, and to the hard and 
obstinate with legal corrosives; and since the relish 
of all is not the same, he is to apply to the vulgar, 
with plain familiar similitudes, and to the learned 
with greater choice of language and closeness of are 
gument, and so suit his discourses to the various cirs 
cumstances, tempers, and apprehensions of his hear= 
ers. Calmet’s Commentary, and South’s Sermons; 
vol. iv. . 
1 
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him : But just as he was going on board, a certain scribe + came, and offered to attend From Matth. 
him wherever he went; but when he understood that no temporal emolument was to *i 1. Mark ii. 
be obtained by such attendance, he very probably retracted. A disciple of his own at a ee 
the same time desired leave +? to bury his father before he went along with him, but Matth.xvii. 14, 
he commanded him to follow him, and to leave such offices to the children +? of this tuxe nat 
world ; and, when another was for taking leave of his family, and disposing of his effects Jom vii. 1. 


before he went, our Saviour let him know, (a) * that whoever laid his hand on the 


plough +*, and looked back, was not fit for the kingdom of God”. 
While the ship was under sail, and Jesus asleep in the stern, there arose a most ter- 
rible storm, so violent and impetuous that the whole ship was almost swallowed up by 


the waves. 


Hereupon his disciples, in great consternation, awoke him; and when he 


arose, at his rebuking the waves they obeyed his command, and immediately compo- 
sed themselves into a profound calm +‘, to the no small astonishment of every one that 


saw it. 


+ What might possibly be the motive of this 
scribe’s offering to attend our Saviour, the conjec- 
tures of commentators have been different. Some 
think that he did it with a sincere desire to become 
his disciple ; others with a design to turn spy upon 
him; some out of a spirit of vanity, to distinguish him- 
self, by being a retainer to a master in so great repu- 
tation among the people ; and others out of a princi- 
ple of self-interest, that he might attain seme post of 
honour and advantage upon our Lord’s advancement 
to his kingdom. This indeed seems to be the most 
probable ground of his resolution; and accordingly 
the design of our Saviour’s answer is to discourage 
him from being his disciple upon such secular views, 
%¢ the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
own head,” Matth. viii. 20. And therefore much less 
any accommodation or prospect of preferment for his 
followers. Calmet’s Commentary, and Whitby’s An- 
notations. 

+? Some are of opinion, that the disciple who re- 
quested this was St Philip, who was the first that ad- 
joined himself to Jesus, and that his father was not 
actually dead, but only grown so very old that he 
could not live long; and therefore the purport of his 
address to Christ is, “« That for the small remainder 
of his father’s life he might be permitted to live 
with him, but that after he had paid his last offices 
to him, he would not fail to return again, and devote 
himself entirely to his service :’ But others under 
stand the words in a literal sense. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary. 
+3 The words in the text are,-—‘« Let the dead 
bury the dead,” Mat. viii. 22. which is a form of 
speech common in all sorts of authors, when in the 
same place they use the same words twice, though 
very frequently in different senses. Thus the Psal- 
mist, speaking of God, says, “ with the froward thou 
shalt shew thyself (roward,” Psal. xviii. 26. even as Mo- 
ses introduces God spesking of himself, ** If ye walk 
contrary to me, I wlll also walk contrary to you,” 
Lev, xxvi. 23, 24. where the words froward and con- 
trary, as they relate to God, denote the punishments 
which he intended to bring upon the obstinate, and 
are the rather used, because the same words went be- 


fore. And, in like manner, “ Let the dead bury. 
their dead, but follow thou me,” may signify, let others 
bury the dead; thou hast work of more consequence 
to do. It must not be dissembled, however, that by 
the dead, both sacred and profane authors do fre- 
quently mean, not only those who, in a natural sense, 
are dead, but those likewise who in a spiritual sense 
are so, by being “ alienated from the life of God, and 
dead in trespasses and sins.”” Thus Clemens of A- 
lexandria tells us, that * the philosophy of the barba- 
rians called those dead who deserted their doctrines, 
and subjected their minds to sensual pleasures,” which 


Philo calls the death of the soul, entombed in passions 


and all manner of wickedness. And therefore the 
full import of our Saviour’s words must be, “ Let 
those who are unconcerned for the things of God, 
and unfit to engage in promoting them, perform such 
offices, which they can do as ore ie others ; but thou, 
who hast begun to follow me, and to attend upon the 
kingdom of God, go on with resolution, and without 
allowing thyself any avocation from that work :” 
Hereby teaching us, that they who are called to the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the salvation of souls, 
should not suffer any earthly business, which may be 
done as weil by others, who are unfit to be employed 
in spirituals, to give them the least impediment or 
molestation. Hammond’s and Whitby’s Annotations, 

(a) Luke. ix. 62. 

+* « To put the hand to the plough,” is a prover- 
bial saying, not only among the Greeks and Hebrews, 
but many other nations, and denotes in general the 
beginning of any enterprise. This our Saviour ap- 
plies to spiritual husbandry ; “and thereby gives us to 
understand, that as he who undertakes to plough 
should not look behind him, for fear of making his 
furrows crooked or unequal; so he that engages in 
the ministry of the Gospel, should not suffer himself 
to be incumbered with much serving about other mat- 
ters, but, in the language of the apostle, “ forgetting 
those things that are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, press toward the mark — 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Jesus 
Christ ; Phil. iii. 13,14. Whitby’s Annotations, and 
Calmet’s Commentary. 

+* The stilling of the raging of the sea was so pe- 
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The next morning, as our Lord landed on the east side of the lake, in that part of 
the province of Trachonitis +, which is called the country of the Gadarens, +? two de- 
moniacs, || most grievously distracted, with some poor rags about them, came running 
towards him, and fell at his feet, and worshipped him. Hideous spectacles were 
they both; but one, much fiercer than the other, made dismal outcries both day and 
night, and cut his flesh with sharp stones; and though he had been often bound with 
fetters and chains, yet he as often broke them to pieces, ranging (with his compa- 
nion) among the rocks +3 and tombs, and so very furious and outrageous, that no tra- 
veller durst pass that way. Upon their approach to Jesus, the devils (who spake by 
their mouths) declared him to be the Son of God, and expressed their fear of his being 
come to * “ torment them before their time”. They acknowledged their number to 
be vastly great, and (if he cast them out of the possesed persons) implored him to suf- 
fer them to enter into a herd of swine that were feeding on the mountains not far off. 
Accordingly he permitted them: Whereupon the whole herd, to the number of two 
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culiar a prerogative of God, Psal. Ixxxix. 9. and cvii. 
25. 29. that it is not at all wonderful that our Sa- 
viour’s disciples should be convinced of a Divine pow- 
er residing in him who was able to do this with the 
breath of his command. Whitby’s Annotations. 

This country, which is so called by the Greeks 
from its rough and craggy mountains, together with 
Itureea, made in our Saviour’s time one tetrarchy, i. e. 
one fourth part, or rather division, (for they were not 
equal parts) of the kingdom of Herod the Great when 
he died. It was anciently called Argob, Deut. iii. 
13. and, according to the best account, is bounded to 
the east by Arabia Deserta ; to the west, by Batanea ; 
to the south, by Iturza; and to the north, by the 
country of Damascus: And as it was a province full 
of rocky hills, which served for an harbour to a great 
number of thieves and robbers, it often found em- 
ployment for Herod the Great (as we may see in the 
history of Josephus) to expel them. Wells’s Geogra- 
phy of the New Testament, and Whiiby’s Table. 

+* This, in St Matthew, is called the country of 
the Gergesens, because it lay in the neighbourhood 
of the two cities, Gadara and Gergesa, which were 
both situated within the district of Decapolis. Ga- 
dara, which took its name from the tribe of Gad (to 
whom it fell by lot-in the division of the land), was a 
famous city beyond Jordan, the capital of Parza (as 
Josephus de Bello, lib. v. c. 3. tells us), and stood 
eastward of the sea of Tiberias, about sixty fur- 
longs from the shore. Gergesa was a place of some 
importance likewise, according to the same historian; 
and the adjacency of these two towns made the evan- 
gelists call the country that lay between them some- 
times by one name and sometimes by another. Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

|| There is some difference between the evangelists 
in their account of this cure: For whereas St Mark, 
chap. v. 2. and St Luke, chap. viii. 27. take notice 
only of one demoniac, St Matthew, chap. viii, 28, 
makes mention of two Now to reconcile this seem- 
ing difference, Dr Lightfoot ingeniously conjectures 
that one of these two was a Gergesen, and a Jew, and 
so in casting the devil out of him, our Lord did no 
more than what he had frequently done in Judea; 


but the other a Gadaren, i. e. one of an heathen city, 
as Josephus testifies ; for which reason St Mark and 
St Luke take chiefly notice of him as a more remark- 
able instance, because he and the Syropheenician wo- 
man were the only two heathens we read of that our 
Saviour cured. -But there is a farther reason for the 
evangelists taking notice of one rather than the other, 
and that is,x—That the one, in his behaviour, was 
more remarkable than the other ; was possessed of an 
unclean spirit, called himself legion, and could not 
be bound with fetters or chains; went about naked, 
and cutting himself with stones; and when he was 
cured, distinguished himself by desiring ‘to follow 
Christ ; circumstances all which St Matthew omits, 
but St Mark and St Luke have particularly related, 
and upon these accounts might very likely think 
that he fell more properly. under their consideration 
than the other. Whitby’s and Beausobre’s Annota= 
tions, and Appendix to Dissertation I. of this Book. 

+3 The tombs, which the evangelists here mention, 
are said to be in the mountains, and in the wilder- 
ness: For the custom of the Jews was, to have their 
tombs, like so many little cells, cut out in the sides 
of caverns, and hollow parts of rocks and mountains, 
at some distance from their towns, and usually in very 
lonely and desert places; into which it was usual for 
the devils to compel those whom they possessed, in 
order to confirm men in the vain persuasion, that the 
souls of those who died in any crime were, after 
death, turned into devils. Hammond’s Annotations. 

* St Jerom, upon the passage now betore us, is apt 
to imagine, that as slaves who have a long while run 
from their master, no sooner see his face but they be- 
think themselves of the punishment which they have 
deserved ; so the devils, finding our Saviour upon 
earth, thoughe at first sight that he was come to 
judge, and condemn them; and therefore they ask, 
“ art thou come hither to torment us before the 
time?” i. e, before the time of the last judgment, 
when they expect no other than to be eternally pu- 
nished, or (as the Scripture expresses it) ** to be cist 
into the lake of fire and brimstene for ever. Calmet’s 
Commentary. 
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thousand, ran violently upon the rocks, and, casting themselves headlong into the lake, From Math: 
were all drowned and utterly lost. ee cts 

_The keepers of the swine fled in the utmost fright, and reported this strange acci- Jonna aes 
dent in the city of Gadara and the neighbouring villages, which brought great multi- Matt. xvii-1¢. 
tudes to the place, where they found the man (who had been the more furious of the ese 
two) sitting at our Saviour’s feet, cloathed, and in his perfect senses. But whether it Joh” vii. 1. 
was that they took amiss the destruction of the swine, or thought themselves unworthy 
of his Divine presence, so it was that they intreated our Lord to depart out of their 
country; which accordingly he did: + but instead of permitting the man (out of whom 
he had cast the most devils) to go along with him as he desired, he ordered him (@) to 
** return to his house, and his friends, and there to declare what wonderful things the 
Lord had done for him.” * 

As soon as our Lord had repassed the lake, and was returned to Capernaum, the 
people came flocking about him as usual ; and while he was teaching them, one Jairus +2, 
a chief ruler of the synagogue, falling prostrate at his feet, humbly besought him to 
come and cure his daughter, who was at the point of death; not doubting but that, if 
he laid his hands upon her, she would instantly recover. The forwardness of the ruler’s 
faith claimed our Saviour’s compassion and assistance ; and therefore he immediately 
rose, and followed him : But as he was on the way, and pressed with great throngs of 
people, a certain woman }?, who had been diseased with an unnatural flux of blood for 
twelve years, and (in hopes of a cure) had in vain spent all her estate upon physicians, 
being nowconfident, that if she could but come to touch the hem of his garment she 
should be healed, pressed forward : and having got a touch of it privately (as she thought) 
found herself perfectly sound. But she was not unknown to Jesus ; and therefore, when 
he, perceiving that +* “ virtue was gone out of him,” turned abcut in the throng, and. 


+ One reason, as some imagine, why this man de- 
sired to be with Christ, was his: fear lest the devil at 
his departure might seize upon him again ; and it was 
partly to avoid the suspicion of vain glory, whereof 
our Lord might have given some umbrage, had he 
carried about with him all those upon whom his 
greatest miracles were wrought, and partly to shew, 
that in his absence he was able to protect such as be- 
lieve and trust in him, from the malice of evil spirits, 
that he would not accept of his company. Whitby’s 
Annotations. 

(6) Mark v. 19. 

++? Some learned men are of opinion, that this ruler 
of the synagogue was the president of the consistory 
of the twenty-three judges, who were appointed in 
every city to punish such offences as were not capi- 
tal; but it is more generally thought that he was 
not a civil magistrate, but a leading man in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum, who had, in a great measure, 
under his direction such things as related to the ser- 
vice of God. We are to observe, however, that the 
word deyirvvdyoyes 1s sometimes taken in a strict 
sense for the person who was the president, the head 
and master of the synagogue, who (according to this 
acceptation) was but one; and at other times, in a 
larger sense, so as to comprehend the presbyters and 
elders likewise, in which sense the rulers of the syna- 
gogue were more than one. How many they were, it 
is nowhere defined, because that depended upon the 
largeness of the city, and the number of those who 
frequented the place of Divine worship ; only we may 


observe, that Jarius was not the chief president, be- 
cause he is called one of the ‘ rulers of the syna- 
gogue,” Mark v. 22. Vitringa de regim. Synag. lib. ii. 
c. 11. Calmet’s Commentary, and Hammona’s and 
Whitby’s Annotations. 

+3 Eusebius tells us for a certainty, that this wo- 
man was a Gentile, living in Paneas, or Cesarea Phi- 
lippi, a town situate near the head of the river Jordan, 
Hist. Ecc]. lib. vii. c. 18. and upon the report of 
others, relates this story. ‘‘ That, by the gate of this 
woman’s house, was erected a brass statue, bearing 
the effigies of a woman upon her knees in the posture 
of a supplicant ; that opposite to her there stood the 
effigies of a man in brass resembling our Saviour, 
stretching out his hand to the woman; that at the 
feet of this statue, an unknown plant sprung up, 
which, reaching to the border of his garment, became 
a present remedy against all manner of diseases; and 
that these statues were standing even unto the time 
of the emperer Maximianus, who took them away 
from this city.” But (not to insist op the many ex- 
ceptions that might be made to this story, which sa- 
vours much of the superstition of later times) how a 
woman, who, as all the evangelists inform us, had 
spent all that she had, should be able to erect two 
such costly statues, or how the Jews in all their wars, 
or the Gentiles, wlto were both bitter enemies to 
Christianity, should suffer such a confirmation of it to 
remain so long, we can by no means imagine. Cal- 
met’?s Commentary, and Whitby’s Annotations. 
' 44 Hence it is evident, that the virtue whereby 
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demanded who it was that + “ had touched him ?” The poor woman came trembling, 
x Dom, 2nd, falling down at his feet, declared to all the company, both the cause and mira- 
31, &e.  culous effects of her touching him ; which he was so far from blaming, that he commend- 

Vuig. £r 29. ed her faith, and imputed her cure to the wonderful strength of it. 

—— During this transaction the delay proved fatal (as one might imagine) to Jairus; for 
a message was brought him that his daughter was actually dead, and therefore there 
was no occasion to give Jesus any farther trouble; but our Saviour, who overheard 
what the messenger said, bid the father not fear, but only believe, and then he should 
find the blessed effects of his faith in the recovery of his daughter: but he had scarce 
spoke these words, when, approaching the house, he found the musicians * and mourners 
already come, who were deploring her death with melancholy tones and loud lamenta- 
tions, according to the custom of those times. He desired them, however, as he went 
in, to cease their funeral ceremonies, because at that time +? there was no occasion for 
them ; and so, with the young woman’s parents, and Peter, and James, and John, going 
into the chamber, he approached the bed where she lay, and, taking her by the hand, 
commanded her to arise ; at which powerful word she immediately revived, and walked 
round the room, to the no small amazement of her parents. At his departure he or- 
dered them to give her something to eat, and left a strict charge with them that they 


BOOK VIII. 


A. M. 4033, 
&e. or 5440. 


our Saviour did these miraculous cures, was not com- 
municated to him, but resided in him, and conse- 
quently proves that he was God. For the virtue 
whereby the prophets and apostles did their cures is 
ascribed to God; as when it is said that ** God did 
special miracles by the hand of Paul,” Acts xix. 11. 
but the miracles done by Christ are imputed to “ the 
virtue which went out of him, and healed all that 
sought to touch him,” Luke vi. 19. “ The virtue’s 
going out of him,’ however, is a popular expression, 
which must not be taken in its literal sense, as if it 
were a quality distinct from the person of Christ, and 
what might pass from him to another ; because the 
Divine power residing in him was incapable of any 
alienation or diminution, be the cures he performed 
never s0 many, never so miraculous; and therefore 
the only meaning of the expression must be, that it 
went out, with regard to us, or according to our con- 
ceptions and apprehensions of things, when it disco- 
vered and manifested itself in the cure of some dis- 
ease, or any other outward effects. Whitby’s Anno- 
tations, and Calmei’s Commentary. 

+ Our Saviour’s disciples, we find, admired at his 
asking this question, Mark v. 31. but the reason for 
his doing so, we may suppose, was to discover to the 
people the greatness of the miracle, which, without 
this examination, might have gone off without being 
known; to shew them the strength and virtue of the 
woman’s faith and confidence in his power ; and thence 
to convince Jairus, who began a little to stagger in 
his faith, that he was able to revive his daugliter, 
even though she was dead, if he did but believe. Cal- 
met’s, Commentary, and Beausobre’s Annotations. 

* Jn all the books of the Old Testament, there is 
not the Jeast hint given us of any musical instruments 
employed in funerals. We read indeed of a good 
deal of mourning for the dead, of mourners hired on 
purpose, and of the dismal ditties which these people 
sung, to excite sorrow in others: but the use of mu- 


sic was reckoned an incongruous thing, and nowise 
comporting with the solemnity of this sad season. 
Among heathen authors there is frequent mention 
made of it, as a thing long in use, both with the Greeks 
and Romans; and therefore we may presume, that 
from these nations it was that the Jews borrowed and 
adopted it into their funeral ceremonies. That among 
them it was in use in our Saviour’s time, at least 
among persons of the better rank, is plain from the 
passage now before us; that it was an established 
custom in the time of Josephus, is evident from his 
own testimony ; and that it grew into a kind of su- 
perstitious use, in the times following, is evident from 
what the Rabbins enjoin, viz. that none even of the 
meaner sort should, at the funeral of a wife, have 
fewer than two flutes, besides the voices of old wo- 
men, who, by their sad modulation, were to extort 
lamentation from others. Selden’s Uxor. Hebr. lib. 
iii. c. 8. Hammond’s Annotations, and Calmei?s Com- 
mentary. 

+? The reason which our Saviour gives for this is, 
—That ‘‘ the maid was not dead, but asleep,”’ Mat. 
ix. 24, Now, in several places of the New Testament 
especially, death is called a sleep, John xi. 11. Acts 
vil. 60. 1 Cor. xv. 6, &c. and therefore our Saviour 
only makes use of this word of a softer signification, 
not so much with a design to impose upon those to 
whom he directed his speech, as to testify his humili- 
ty and great i.odesty in his desire to conceal his Di- 
vine power. The persons he spoke to were certainly 
those who were preparing for her interment, and per- 
forming the funeral rites belonging to it; and there- 
fore he only intimates that she was not so dead as 
they accounted her, i. e, not to come to lite again be- 
fore the resurrection; but that her death was no 
more than what he could remove with the same ta- 
cility as another might be awakened out of sleep, 
Whuby’s and Pool’s Annotations, 
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should make the miracle a secret; but their joy was too great to conceal what, in gra- From Matth, 
titude for so great a mercy, they thought they were obliged to divulge. eg a 
An his return from Jairus, our Lord was followed in the streets by two blind men im- Jotn 7 hee 
ploring his aid, who, as soon as he had entered the house, came after him, and when he Mate Rieke 
had cured them, were dismissed with a strict charge to conceal the miracle, which, out Lake in 34. 
of the abundance of their joy, they could not do. And no sooner were the blind men?" vi} _ 
gone, but the people brought to him a dumb man possessed with a devil, which when 
he had cast out, the person immediately recovered his speech, to the great astonish- 
ment of the multitude, who unanimously acknowledged that the like had “ never been 
seen in Israel ;” only the Pharisees persisted in their old malice, and insinuated to the 
people, (as formerly) “ that he ejected devils by the help of some supreme devil,” who 
had the rest under his control, and with whom he was confederate.” 
After a short stay at Capernaum, our Lord departed with his disciples into some 
ether parts of Galilee. About a year before, he had been barbarously treated by the 
inhabitants of Nazareth, the place of his education; and yet, notwithstanding this, he 
was resolved once more to make them a fresh tender of mercy. To this purpose he 
went into their synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and taught the people; but, instead of 
being converted to the faith, though they were astonished at his abilities, they were 
scandalized at his person, and began to upbraid him with the meanness + of his parent- 
age and employment as they had done before; insomuch, that, being sensible that +2 
“a prophet never wanted honour but in his own country,” he did not abide with them 
long, nor did he work any miracles there (except the cure of a few sick persons) by 
reason of their infidelity. 
Upon his departure from Nazareth, he visited most of the cities and villages of Ga- 
lilee, teaching in the synagogues, preaching the Gospel, and curing all kinds of diseases 
among the people; and as he observed, one day, the numerous throngs and multitudes 
that resorted to him, he looked upon them with an eye of pity and compassion, as so 
many sheep dispersed, and destitute of shepherds, and from thence formed a resolution 
‘to send out his twelve apostles (by two and two together) into the more distant parts of 
Judea, whilst himself continued preaching in Galilee and the places adjacent. 
To this purpose * he invested them with a full power to cure all diseases, eject de- . 
vils, and even raise the dead. He gave them instructions in what manner they were 
to behave in the places whither they went; but forbad them, at the same time, to ad- 


CHAP. H. 


+ The word zzz» is of general signification, and 
denotes any worker, either in wood, mettle, or stone ; 
but the tradition of the church has all along been, 
that our Blessed Saviour was what our translation has 
specified a carpenter; and Justin Martyr assures us, 
that he made ploughs and yokes, which at that time 
were the carpenter’s business. - However this be, it is 
certain, that by the Jewish canons, all parents were 
bound_to teach their children some trade; that their 
most celebrated Rabbins thought it a great reproach 
not to be of some profession ; and that there was a 
peculiar reason why our Saviour should be of one, and 
that no very liberal one neither, even to take off all 
suspicion of his being bred up in curious arts, which 
his enemies at all times were forward enough to say, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages of his education. 
Beausobre’s and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? This was a common proverb among other na- 
tions as well-as the Jews; and therefore Aristides 
was wont to say, That ‘“ a philosopher was never 
worse than at home.” Grotius on Matth. xiii. 57, 

%* Among all the accounts which the Heathens 


have given us of their famous magicians and workers 
of wonders, there are none to be found who ever 
pretended to a power to delegate their virtue to others, 
or to impart their power to them, upon the invocation 
of their names, or belief of their doctrine. Hence 
Arnobius (advers. Gentes, lib, i.), having summed u 
the miracles which our Saviour did, adds, ** That he 
not only did them by his power, but permitted many 
others to do them by invocation of his name, nor did 
he any peculiar and astonishing miracles himself, that 
he did not enable his little ones, and even rustics, to 
perform :” Whereupon he asks those he writes vo, 
«Did ever that Jupiter, whom the Romans worship 
in their capitol, give the like power to any mortal?” 
And then concludes this to be a demonstration of a 
truly Divine power: “ For to transfer your miracu- 
lous power to a man, and to give authority and 
strength to a creature to do that which you alone can 
do, is an infallible evidence of one who hath power 
over all, and the causes of all things at his beck.” 
Whitby’s Annotations. 
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dress themselves to any of the Gentiles or Samaritans, but only “ to the lost + sheep 
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A. M. 4035, 


bps of the house of Israel.” He told them the consequences of their ministry, which, (af- 
31,&c. ter his death more especially) instead of intitling them to temporal advantages, would 


Vulg. Air. 29. 


expose them to sundry kinds of persecutions ; but for their encouragement he acquainted 
them, that those who rejected their message should be treated with severity, at least at 
the righteous Judgment of God; whereas those that received them kindly, and gave 
(were it but a cup of cold water) to the least of his disciples, for their Master’s sake, 
« should in no wise miss of his reward.” With this commission the apostles went into 
all the parts of Palestine, where the Jews inhabited, preaching'the Gospel, and the doc- 
trine of repentance as part of it, working miracles for its confirmation, and +? anoint- 
ing the sick-for a token of their recovery, whilst our Lord continued the course of his 
ministry in Galilee. 

It was now about a year since Herod Antipas had committed John the Baptist close 
prisoner to the castle Macherus +?,and upon the return of his birth-day ++, having 
made a splendid entertainment for the lords and chief officers of his dominions, he was 
infinitely pleased with the dancing of a young lady, daughter to his unlawful wife He- 
rodias +*, insomuch, that in the height of his mirth and jolity, he promised (with the 
addition of an oath) to grant her whatever she demanded, }® though it amounted to 


half of his dominions. 


Unwilling to lose so fair an opportunity, she immediately con- 


sulted with her mother what favour to ask; who, being prompted by the height of 
her malice and revenge, named the head of John the Baptist {7 to be given her, 


+ He calls all Israel sheep, though they were not 
obedient to the voice of the shepherds, as being all 
chosen people. He calls them lost sheep, because 
they were in great danger of being lost and ruined 
by the ignorance and wickedness of their guides ; and 
to them the apostles were sent, because they were 
the “ children of the kingdom,’ Matth. vili. 12. to 
whom the promise of the Messiah was made, Gen. 
xvii. 1. and “of whom as concerning the flesh he 
came,’’ Rom. ix. 5.; and therefore it was the Divine 
will, that they should be first honoured with the 
preaching of the Gospel, and alone enjoy the ministry 
of Jesus Christ, and his disciples, while he continued 
_upon earth. But, upon their rejecting of so great 
salvation, the apostle’s commission was enlarged. 
«For it was necessary (says St Paul tothe Jews) that 
the word of God should first have been spoken to you, 
but, seeing you put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles,” Acts xiii. 46. Whitby’s and Beausobre’s An- 
notations. 

+* That it was usual with the Jews to prescribe oi), 
as a proper thing to anoint the sick, in order to their 
recovery, Dr Lightfoot, upon Mark vi. 13. has fully 
proved; nor can we think that the apostles, having 
no command from Christ to do so, would have used 
this ceremony, had it not been customary among their 
countrymen, But whether they did it symbolically, 
in hopes of obtaining to the patient the oil of glad- 
ness, or only medicinally, it is certain, that the virtue 
which attended it, when used by the apostles, could 
not be natural and inherent in the oi], but must be 
supernatural, and derived from him who sent them, 
because this unction always produced a certain and 
constant cure in those that were anointed. Whilby’s 
Annotations. 


+3 Both the city and fort that were called by this 
name were situated beyond Jordan, about two leagues 
from that river, on the north east side of the lake As- 
phaltites, or Dead Sea, and not far distant from the 
place where the river discharges itself into it. It was 
in the hands of Aretas, king of Arabia, when he mar- 
ried his daughter to Herod Antipas ; bat how it after- 
wards came into Herod’s possession (as it certainly 
was when he beheaded John the Baptist), we have 
no account from history. Calmet’s Commentary. 

+* That is was an usual custom with kings to ce« 
lebrate the day of their birth, and that of their acces- 
sion to the throne, (for the word may be applied to 
either) with great solemnity, we have an example as. 


-old as Pharaoh, Gen. xl. 20.; nor need we doubt but 


that, on such joyful occasions, there were music and 
dancing, and all manner of diversions to entertain the 
company: But that persons of the first rank and dis- 
tinction should act any part in these diversions, was 
a rare and unwonted thing ; and therefore St Chry- 
sostom, in Matth. Hom. xlix. is of opinion, that He- 
rodias, foreseeing what would happen, forced this. 
young lady upon a thing which would have better. 
become an actress upon the stage. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary. 

{° This Herodias, (as. Josephus relates the matter), 
in contempt of the laws of her country, married again, 
to Herod, the natural brother of her husband, sepa-. 
rating herself from him whilst living, although he had: 
achild by her; so that being guilty both of incest. 
and adultery, she might well be called his unlawful 
wife. « Anitg: lib. xvii ec. T7. °°. 

{¢ An offer like this we find Ahasuerus (a great: 
Persian monarch) making queen Esther, chap. v. 3.. 

+7 It may not be improper here to take notice of 
the remarkable Providence of God, in avenging the. 
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which the daughter accordingly demanded of the king im the presence of the whole From Math. 
assembly. xii. 1. Mark ii. 
aye : # . 23. Luke vi. 1. 
’-This strange request at first caused an exceeding damp + upon the king’s spirits ; John ae 
but having recovered himself, (out of a pretended reverence to his oath, and respect to Metthee vA ae 
his nobility then present) he sent an executioner +? who beheaded {% John, and brought Luke ix. 37. 
his -head in a charger to the young lady, which she presented to her mother; but as for 7" vii}. 
his body his disciples, when they came to hear of his death, took care ++ to bury it, — 


CHAP. I. 


and to bring Jesus the news of the tragical fate that had befallen their master. 


death of this righteous man upon Herod, Herodias, 
and her daughter. Ist, As the war between Herod 
and Aretas, king of Arabia, was occasioned by He- 
rod’s wicked contract with Herodias to eject his 
daughter, who was his lawful wife, and to marry her 
-who was his brother Philip’s; so Josephus declares, 
that the Jews looked upon his putting John to death 
as the cause of the miscarriage of his army, God be- 
ing angry-with him for the death of John the Baptist. 
2dly, Envying the glory of her brother Agrippa, up- 


on whom Caligula had conferred the title of a king, 


Herodias prevailed with her husband to repair to 
Rome, in order to request the like favour of the em- 
peror; but the emperor, having received a bad im- 
pression against him, instead of granting what he de- 
sired, deprived him of his government, and banished 
both her and him to Lyons in France, where they 
lived ingloriously, and died miserably ; and this, ac- 
cording to Josephus, (Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 9.) ‘was 
done in punishment of her envy, and of his readiness 
to hearken to her solicitations.” And, 3dly, Ofher 
daughter, it is related, that as she was going over the 
ice in winter, the ice broke, and let her in up to the 
head, which, upon the meeting of the ice again, was 
severed from her body. And this story, if it be true, 
(as it is confidently told us by Nicephorus, Hist. Eccl. 
lib. i. c. 20.) is a wonderful instance of God’s aveng- 
ing Providence. Whitby’s Annotations, 

+ Herod was no more than a tetrarch, or one of 
those four among whom his father’s kingdom was di- 
vided; but St Mark, chap. vi. 14. gives him the title 
of a king, as himself no doubt was fond enough of it, 
and perhaps, in the provinces under his dominion, 
was generally called by it. Why he came to be con- 
cerned at the young lady’s desiring so strange a boon, 
as that of the Baptist’s head, is no wonder. The 
very mention of such a thing from such a person, and 
in such an assembly, was enough to shock any man 
of less than uncommon barbarity ; but then the evan- 
gelists inform us, that Herod had conceived a good 
opinion of the Baptist, as a just and holy man, and 
when he heard him, (as he did it very gladly) in ma- 
ny things he followed his advice, Mark vi. 20. and 
not only so, but feared the resentment of the people 
likewise, (with whom he was in high esteem) when 
they should come to be informed of the cause and 
circumstances of his death, Matth. xiv. 5. There 
might however be another reason, less observed, for 
Herod’s concern upon this occasion. It was now his 
birth-day; and it was usual, even among heathen 
princes at such a time, to be gay and merry ; to think 
_ of no ill omens, to surcease all contentions, and not 


so much as to deprive of life, even condemned crimi- 
nals, on that day, when the sovereign of the country 
received his, lest they should offend or sadden the 
genius that presided over their nativity: And there- 
fore it is more than probable that Herod, who was 
more than half'a pagan, might have the same notion 
of the thing. But if he had not, it can hardly be 
thought but that such an execution would damp the 
joy of the meeting, and procure him more enemies 
among the thinking part of the company than the 
non-performance of a wicked and illegal oath could 
have done. Hammond’s Annotations, and Calmet’s 
Commentary. 

+7 The word. extxovadrwe, which we render execu- 
tittoner, in the history of the Roman emperors signi- 
fies a soldier of the guard; and among the Jews, 
Romans, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, it was customary 
for one of the king’s guard to be the executioner of 
those whom he had condemned to death. Ham- 
mond’s Annotations. 

+3 Thus died the great fore-runner of our Blessed 
Saviour, about two yearsand three months after his 
entrance upon his public ministry, in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age, and was the first who suffered upon 
the account of the Gospel, though seldom called the 
first martyr. ‘ He was indeed a man (according to. 
the character which Josephus gives of him) endued 
with all virtue, who exhorted the Jews to the prac- 
tice of justice towards men and piety towards God, 
and also to baptism, which would become acceptable 
to God, if they renounced their sins, and to the clean- 
ness of their bodies added the purity of their souls.” 
Antig. lib. xviii. c. 7... 

44 When Herodias had got the Baptist’s head in 
her possession, it is said, that she thrust his tongue 
through with her bodkin; and for fear that the head,, 
if buried with the body, should be reunited, and rise 
again to disturb her unlawful lust, and disquiet He- 
rod’s conscience, she buried it in her own palace; but. 
where his disciples buried his body the evangelists 
have not informed us, only we are so told, that, in 
the time of Julian the apostate, his tomb was shewn 
at Samaria, where the inhabitants of the country o- 
pened it, and burnt part of his bones; but the rest 
‘were saved by some Christians, that carried them to 
one Philip, an abbot at Jerusalem, who presented 
them to St Athanasius: but some time after, when 
Theodosius built a church in honour of the Baptist, 
in the place where the temple of Serapis stood, Ann. 
Dom. 396, these holy reliques were reposited in its 
Though what became of his head we nowhere read: 
only the abbot Villeloin tells us in. his memon's, that. 
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About the same time that Jesus was informed of John’s death by his disciples, his 

Xe. or 6440. own apostles returned from their several journeys, and gave him an account of all their 

31,&c. transactions. The fame of the miracles which our Saviour, both by himself and his 
Vulg. 4x. 29. apostles, had wrought, gave Herod some ground to think that the person who did them 
~~ was John, whom he had unjustly murdered, and who now very probably + was risen 
from the dead to revenge his blood upon him; and therefore, knowing the subtilty and 
cruelty of that prince, our Saviour ordered his apostles to prepare a vessel, wherein he 
and they only might cross the sea of Galilee, and retire for a little while from the mul- 
titude to a desert near Bethsaida. But in vain was it for him to think of concealing 
himself: The people, seeing where he took shipping, ran after him on foot by the lake 
side, and though they had a great circuit of land to take, were got into the desert al- 
most as soon as he; which singular instance of their zeal so affected his compassion, 
that though he came to that place for the sake of retirement, he could no longer with- 
hold his presence from them ; but ascending a mountain, and taking his disciples with 
him, he there first instructed them in several things concerning the kingdom of God, 
and having afterwards cured their sick and diseased, he at last fed them all to the 
number of five thousand men, besides women and children, with five barley loaves 
and two small fishes, (having at first invoked a blessing {2 upon them), and that 
with a plenty so exuberant, that the very fragments +? which remained filled twelve 
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A. M. 4035, 
&e. or 5440. 


baskets. 


This miraculous multiplication made such an impression upon the multitude, that 
they no longer doubted of his being the Messiah, and were therefore resolved to set 


he saw one at Amiens, but that this was the fifth or 
sixth head of the Baptist, that, in the course of his 
travels, he had the honour to kiss. Jheodoret. Hist. 
Eccl. lib. iii. c. 3. Ruffin. Hist. c. 27. and Calmet’s 
Dictionary under the word. 

+. Several of the ancient Jewish writers, as well as 
some modern Rabbins, are of opinion, that the souls 
of men and women, when they died, went into other 
bodies, insomuch that they imagine that the soul of 
Moses was the same with that of Abel, and that of 
the Egyptian whom Moses slew, the same with that 
of Cain: But whether the Jews had this notion of the 
transmigration of souls, (as Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 
7. cap. 25, and Philo, de Somniis, seem to tell us), it 
ean hardly be thought that what Herod here says, in 
regard to our Saviour, was spoken in allusion to it, 
because it is not conceivable how the soul of John, 
lately dead, could enter into the body of Christ, 
which for thirty years and upwards had been inform- 
ed by another soul. And therefore his words must 
be understood, not of the transition of the Baptist’s 
soul, but of his reviviseence, or returning to life a- 
gain. For as it was an opinion among the Jews, that 
at the coming of the Messiah some of their prophets 
would rise from the dead, Herod had some reason to 
suppose that John, whom all the Jews held to bea 
prophet, might be permitted to return into the world, 
and perhaps to avenge his death upon the tyrant. 
Calmet’s Commentary, and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? The evangelists make use of two words upon 
this occasion, blessing and giving thanks ; and by the 
former of these, some interpreters understand the 
multiplying virtue which he then commanded down 
upon the sustenance that he was going to give to the 
people, and its marvellous increase in the hands of 


the distributers, whereby it became a repast sufficient 
for so large a multitude: Though others think that 
he did no more than what we call saying grace, i. e. 
thanked God for his bountiful provision of all things, 
and begged his blessing upon what he was going to 
dispense among the people, that it might tend to the 
wholesome nourishment of their bodies. However 
this be, it is enough to warrant the indifferent use of 
these two words, that the forms of address to Almighty 
God, upon the use of his gifts for our refreshment, 
have usually been of a mixed nature, as consisting 
partly of praises and partly of petitions ; because the 
end of such devotions is manifestly twofold, viz. to 
render our acknowledgments to God for his liberality, 
and then to beg of him, that the good creatures, 
which he hath given us, may be sanctified to our 
use. [The multiplying of the loaves and fishes has long 
appeared to me as the most singular of all our Lord’s 
miracles; for it seems to imply a creative power in 
him, by whom it was wrought}. Stanhope on the 
Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. 

+3 Itwas a sufficient reason for our Saviour’s ordering 
the fragments to be gathered up, and put in baskets, 
that from them might appear both the reality of the 
miracle, and the exceeding greatness of the increase ; 
but because our Lord assigns another, by saying, 
gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost,” 
he hath herein showed us, that all reserving for the 
future is not unlawful ; that charity is very consistent 
with frugality ; indeed not only that they may, but 
that they should go together ; for God will be sure to 
make a mighty difference between the virtue and the 
specious extreme beyond it ; between the liberal and 
the lavish man. Stanhope on the Epistles and Go- 
spels, vol, ii. 
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him up for their king by main force; but he, knowing the mischief of such a design, From Matth. 
constrained his disciples (who were forward enough perhaps to join in the thing) im- *i: 1. Mark i. 
mediately to take shipping, and to pass by Bethsaida || to Capernaum, whilst himself Johny. 1. to 
dismissed the multitude ; and (when he had so done) continued till after midnight in M**.xvii.14. 
meditation and prayer. Leer 
In the mean time, the ship where the apostles were on board was tossed with a great Jeb vii 1. 
storm in the middle of the lake. The waves ran so high, and the wind was so contra-— 
ry, that as soon as morning appeared, they had not got much above a league on their 
voyage, when our Saviour came walking + upon the surface of the sea, and drew near 
towards the ship. This strange appearance +2 (which they took for a spirit) increased 
their fear not alittle. Our Lord indeed, to dispel it, told them who he was ; but Peter, 
still doubtful, wanted a demonstration, which when he permitted him to try, and the 
apostle upon the experiment was ready to sink, he graciously reached out his hand, and 
with a gentle rebuke for the weakness of his faith, setting him again upon the top of the 
waves, walked along with him to the vessel ; which they had no sooner entered, but the 
winds, knowing their duty to their Sovereign, ceased. This the rest of the disciples ob- 
serving, came and adored Jesus, acknowledging his omnipotence, and admiring the Di- 
vinity of his power and person ; and as it was not long before the ship gained the port, 
great numbers out of the country, as soon as they understood that he was arrived, 
brought their sick and diseased on beds, and laid them before him in the streets, be- 
seeching him to permit them only to touch the border “ of his garment ; and as many 
as touched him were made whole. 
The multitudes whom our Lord had miraculously fed in the desert near Bethsaida, 
were in expectation of finding him the next morning on the muuntain; for they had 
seen the disciples take shipping without their master, and no other vessel left for him: 
But perceiving that he was gone as well as his disciples, and having an opportunity of 
other vessels from Tiberias, they passed over with all expedition to Capernaum, where 
they found him teaching in the synagogues; and, being in no small surprise, desired to 
know of him how he got thither ? But instead of gratifying their curiosity +> with a di- 
rect answer, he, who knew their corrupt expectations, and that they came after him, 
not so much for his miraculous gifts as the gratification of their own appetites, took oc- 
casion from thence to discourse {+ to them of a certain food, different from what he had 


|| St Mark tells us, that our Saviour ordered his 
apostles to cross the sea, and wait for him “ on the 
other side at Bethsaida,” chap. vi.. 45. St John writes, 
that accordingly they entered into the ship, but in- 
stead of going where they were directed, they steered 
their course towards Capernaum, chap. vi. 17.; and 
yet after all, if we will believe St Matthew, they 
landed at last, neither at Bethsaida nor Capernaum, 
but in the country of Gennesareth, chap. xiv. 34. 
Now, to reconcile this, we need only remember what 
all the evangelists tell us, viz. that while the apostles 
were on board, there arose a strong gale of wind, 
which, blowing from the north, proved, in a manner, 
quite contrary to them ; so that, instead of making the 
port of Bethsaida, which is on the north coast of the 
sea of Galilee, the next morning they found them- 
selves on the opposite side, not far from Tiberias, and 
to the south of Capernaum. Though therefore our 
Saviour ordered them to go to Bethsaida, yet they 
could not do it, because the wind was against them. 
Their next attempt therefore was to get to Caper- 
naum; but even that they could not do; but being 
forced to yield to the storm, were carried a good way 


below to the south of it, from whence they just touched 
at Nazareth, and thence proceeded to Capernaum. 
Calmet’s Commentary. 

+ Among several other instances of God’s omni- 
potence, Job mentions this as one, that “ he treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea.” Job ix. 8. 

+? It was a common opinion among the Jews, that 
spirits did sometimes appear cloathed in an human 
form; but what put the apostles at this time in the 
greater fright, was their imagining, that those who ap- 
peared at night were usually evil spirits, and that this, 
which they now saw, might possibly be the demon who 
had raised the storm. Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+3 We may observe from several parts of the Go- 
spel, particularly from Luke xiii. 23, 24. John xii. 34, 
35. that it was usual with our Blessed Saviour to an- 
swer nothing to such curious questions as had no ten- 
dency to edification, but to divert the people from 


them, by proposing some more profitable subject. 


Whitby’s Annotations. 

+4 Our Blessed Saviour, through the greatest part 
of the sixth chapter of St John’s Gospel, takes an oc- 
casion, from the multitude’s coming after him out of 
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a M, 4035, given them in the desert of Bethsaida, infinitely more deserving of their inquisition, 
&es or 54%. and whereof the manna in the wilderness was no more than a figure or a type. What 
this food was he signified to them, viz. The merits of his future death and passion, 
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Sil, Sek 
Vulg. #r.29- hich alone could be available for the obtaining of eternal life to such as believed in 
his Divine mission, and descent from heaven. 

But these sublime truths, which for the present he thought proper to couch in terms 
obscure and figurative enough, so gravelled the intellects of his.auditory, that even his 
disciples began to murmur, and many of his followers, mistaking the words in a literal, 
which he intended in a spiritual, sense, and thence inferring that he was not such a 
Messiah as they imagined, wholly deserted him; insomuch, that he began to suspect the 
fidelity of his very apostles, until Peter (in behalf of all the rest) declared their fixed 
purpose of adhering to him, upon full conviction that he was the Messiah, the Son of 
the living God. But notwithstanding this liberal and frank confession, our Lord gave 
them to understand, that they were net equally sound, for among the twelve whom he 
had selected, one of them was to prove a traitor, meaning this of Judas Iscariot, who 
justly deserved that name, because he afterwards betrayed him. 

Whether our Blessed Saviour was at Jerusalem on the third passover after his bap- 
tism, the evangelists have not informed us; but it is very probable, that he who came 
to fulfil all righteousness, would not neglect so great an ordinance. Upon this presump- 
tion, it is most generally believed that he was there, though very likely he might not 
stay long, but as soon as the festival was over return into Galilee, (a) because the ru- 
lers at Jerusalem lay in wait for an opportunity to put him to death. 

Upon his return into Galilee, a certain number of scribes and Pharisees + were sent 
from Jerusalem to be spies upon his actions, and to criticise upon his doctrine. These 
men observing, that when he and his disciples were to eat, they frequently sat down 
without washing their hands, contrary to the common custom of the Jews, which (as 
they pretended) was founded upon a tradition *, expostulated with him the reason for so 


a greedy desire to be fed, to discourse to them of 
spiritual blessings, under the metaphors of meat. and 
drink; and for his apology in so doing, we may ob- 
serve, that among the oriental and Jewish writers, no 
metaphor was more common than this; that to this 
purpose Solomon, in his book of Proverbs, introduces 
Wisdom crying in the streets, “ Come, eat of my 
bread, and drink of my wine, which I have mingled,” 
Prov. ix. 5. * For they that eat me shall yet be hun- 
gry, and they that drink me shall yet be thirsty,” 
says the wise son of Sirach; ‘ for the soul (as Plato 
expresses it) is nourished by receiving and practising 
good things; and wisdom, temperance, and piety, are 
the food of a soul-that can suck them in:” That as 
our Saviour calls himself the bread which came down 
from heaven, Philo upon the words of Moses descants, 
“ what food can God rain down from heaven, but 
that heavenly wisdom which he sends down upon the 
soul that desires it??? That as he exhorts the people 
to labour for the meat that perishes not, Philo de- 
clares, that the wisdom of God is the “ nurse and 
nourisher of those that desire incorruptible diet;” L. 
de eo quod deterius, p. 137. And from hence we 
may perceive why our.Saviour insists so much upon 
this metaphor, even because it was familiar to the 
Jews, and used by their most celebrated writers. 
Whitby’s Annotations. 

(a) John vii. 1. 

+ The sanhedrim, which sat at Jerusalem, and was 


the supreme court in all religious affairs, sent mes- 
sengers to John the Baptist, when he began his 
preaching, enquiring who he was, and by what autho- 
rity he baptized, John i. 19. and as the Pharisees had 
charged our Saviour’s disciples with a violation of the 
Sabbath, in plucking and rubbing the ears of the corn, 
and himself with the same crime in curing the sick 
on the Sabbath-day, it is not improbable that these 
accusations had reached Jerusalem, and that the 
sctibes and Pharisees here mentioned were emissaries 
sent from the sanhedrim to watch and observe our 
Saviour. And this seems the rather to be so, because 
they were so very ready (when they could find him 
guilty of no violation of the laws of God) to pick a 
quarrel with him about some rites and ceremonies of 
the church, which he and his disciples thought not 
so very necessary to be observed. — Pool’s Annota- 
tions, 

* The traditions in the Jewish church came to 
gain credit upon this presumption, that Moses, when 
he received the law from God on Mount Sinai, which 
he recorded in his five books, was instructed, at the 
same time, in several things which God enjoined him 
not to commit to writing, for fear that the heathens 
should transcribe them : That, in these things, Moses 
instructed his successor Joshua, and from Joshua they 
were transmitted, through the elders of the people, 
by oral conveyance only, until Ezra, after the return 
from the Babylonish captivity, collected them all to- 


* 
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doing : but (instead of answering them directly) he put another question to them, by From Math: 

way of recrimination, viz. Why they, by their pretended traditions +, vacated the laws %i }. Mark ii 
of God, particularly that so solemn one of honouring their parents, and relieving them John v. 1. to 
in their wants? And, thereupon, looking upon them as so many hypocrites }2, with Mtth.xvii.14, 
whom he disdained to hold any farther converse, he turned to the multitude, and in- taxi 37, 

formed them, “ that true piety did not consist in outward ceremonies, but in a sincere J?" vi 1. 
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observance of the laws of God; that no pollution could be in what entered into a man 


mouth, but only in what proceeded from it ; 


s 
for (as he afterwards explains the thing to 


his disciples) whatever we eat does not affect the mind, the only seat of defilements, 
for it passes into the stomach, and is soon thrown out of the body, so that, be it never 
SO gross or unclean, it cannot pollute the eater; but all pollution is from within, from 
the corruption of the heart, such as impure thoughts, unchaste desires, unholy purposes, 


immodest and indecent speeches, \ &c. 


gether, and made the Cabbala, in seventy-two books, 
which was kept by Gamaliel, and others that succeed- 
ed as heads of the Sanhedrim, until the destruction 
of Jerusalem: That about an hundred and twenty 
years after this, R. Judas, the son of Simon, com- 
posed a book of them, called the Mishna, i. e. the se- 
cond law, which is indeed the most ancient collec- 
tion of traditions that the Jews have: That three 
hundred years after this, R. Jonathan, meeting with 
more, compiled them into a larger volume; and an 
hundred years after this, another Rabbi made a col- 
lection of such as were found among the Jews who 
remained in Babylon: That these two (which are a 
Kind of supplement and explication of the Mishna) 
are called, the one the Talmud of Jerusalem, and the 
other of Babylon ; and that by these the Jews, at 
this day, are governed in matters ecclesiastical, all the 
world over. In relation to the particular custom of 
washing before meat, their canon is, that « Whoso- 
ever despiseth the washing of hands, is worthy to be 
excommunicated ; he comes to poverty, and will be 
extirpated out of the world:” for (according to the 
sense of one of their doctors, viz. R. Aquiba) “* he 
that takes meat with unwashed hands is worthy of 
death,” and therefore, when the same doctor was in 
prison, and had not water enough, both‘to drink and 
wash his hands, he chose to do the latter ; because 
* it is better,” says he, ‘ to die with thirst, than to 
transgress the tradition of the elders.” It is no won- 
der then, that persons, inured to those notions, should 
so readily take exception at our Saviour’s omitting 
what were indeed (though they thought not so) mat- 
ters ofan indifferent nature. Pool’s, Whitbhy’s, Ham- 
mond’s, and Beausobre’s Annotations, and Lightfoot 
on Mat. xv. 2. 

+ The way whereby the Jews made the law of ho- 
nouring and subsisting their father and mother of no 
effect, was, by pretending, that whatever their parents 
requested of them was a corban, i. e. that they had 
devoted it as a gift or offering to God, or to his tem- 
ple; and, whatever was thus devoted, was not to be 
touched, be the necessity never so urgent: for their 
canon about vows was,—That ‘ they reach even to 
things commanded, and take place as well in things 
required by the law as things indifferent ; that a man 
may be so bound by them, that he cannot, without 


Vou, I. 


These are the things that leave a lasting stain 


great sin, do what God had commanded to be done; 
and that, in this case, if he makes a vow which cannot 
be performed without breaking a commandment, his 
vow must be ratified, and the commandment viola- 
ted.’’ This was a superstition which the Pharisees 
and other dociors of the law, who had a property in 
the gilts and oblations that were made to the temple, 
thought themselves concerned to indulge ; and there- 
fore, when any pretended that their parents stood in 
need of their help, they told them, that if they did 
but acquaint them that it was a gift, or that they had 
vowed such a portion of their estate to sacred uses, 
that would, before God, excuse them from relieving 
them: Nay, they affirmed farther, that if a man did 
but in a passion say, that the thing which another 
asked of him was a corban, though it were not ac- 
tually consecrated to religious uses, this was. vow 
enough to prevent his relieving that other person, 
even putting the case that it were his own father ; un- 
less they should absolve him from it, which they 
would undertake to do for so many shekels of silver, 
Levit. xxvii. Such abundant reason had our Blessed 
Saviour to charge the Jewish doctors with making 
one of the greatest commands in the second table of 
the law void by their tradition concerning vows. 
Pool’s and Whitby’s Annotations, and Pocock’s Mis- 
cel. p. 415. 

+? In several places of the Gospel, our Lord calls 
the Pharisees hypocrites, not only because they placed 
the worship of God, and a great deal of sanctity and 
religion, in ceremonies of human institution, and, 
though they pretended to extraordinary purity, did 
all their good works to be seen of men, Matth, xxiii, 
5.; but more especially in this place, because, being 
superstitiously careful to avoid the outward pollution 
of the body, by abstaining from the touch of any 
thing which they reputed unclean, and washing their 
hands whenever they thought they had done so; they 
left that which was within, viz. their hearts and affec- 
tions, full of iniquity, uncleanness, extortion, and ex» 
cess, Matth. xxiii. 25, and Luke xi. 39.; but from 
Christ’s example in this particular, we must not be 


forward to pronounce men hypocrites, because we 


have neither that authority nor that knowledge of 
their hearts which he had. Whitby’s Annotations. 
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A. M. 4085, upon the soul, which a thing so merely external as omitting to wash before meat can- 
“She. Dom, not do.” ai 0 
31, &e. This was a doctrine not well pleasing to the Pharisees, as his disciples told him ; but 


Vuls- Er 29- they were a set of people whose censure he justly despised, “ blind leaders of the blind,” 


as he properly enough calls them, whose vain traditions, as having nothing of Divine 
institution in them, his purpose was to abolish. And from thence, in departing to the 
coasts of Tyre + and Sidon, he entered into an house, with a design to conceal himself ; 
but a certain Syrophcenician woman, having got intelligence where he was, came, and 
earnestly requested of him to cure her daughter, who was sadly tormented with a devil. 
Our Lord, for the trial of ber faith, seemed at first to take no notice of her, until his 
disciples, to get rid of her importunity, desired him to grant her request, and dismiss 
her. His ministry, he told them, was confined to Judea, nor was he properly sent to 
any but “the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” All this the poor woman heard; but 
so far was she from being discouraged by such coldness, that, advancing nearer, she 
threw herself prostrate at his feet, imploring his help for her child; and when (in an 
harsh metaphor) he told her, that “it was not proper to work those miracles for an 
heathen, which were originally designed for God’s people, the Jews,” the afflicted mo- 
ther owned indeed the truth of what he had alleged, but then (continuing the same 
figure) she humbly hoped, “that a poor distressed heathen might, in some small mea- 
sure, partake of the mercies which were more peculiarly promised to the Jews.” Which 
answer was so highly expressive of the woman’s humility, faith, and reliance, that he 
granted her petition; so that, when she returned home, she found her daughter laid 
upon the bed, and perfectly well. 

From the coasts of Sidon our Lord passed eastward to Decapolis, +? and from thence 
towards the Sea of Galilee, where in his way he cured a deaf and dumb man, by putting 
his fingers +3 in his ears, and some of his spittle upon his tongue; and thence repairing 


+ Both the ancient and present condition of Tyre, 
we had occasion to take notice of before, vol. ii. p. 579, 
580, in the notes ; and now to do the like to Sidon. It 
is generally supposed to have took its name from Si- 
don, ason of Canaan, Gen. x. 15, and upon that 
account to be one of the most ancient cities in the 
universe. It was formerly very strong both by art 
and nature, having on the north side a fort, or cita- 
del, built on an inaccessible rock, and environed on 
all sides by the sea. The commodiousness of its si- 
tuation made it a great place of trade, which brought 
in vast riches, and made the inhabitants not a little 
luxurious, insomuch, that to live * after the manner 
of the Sidonians” is the Scripture phrase, Judges 
xviii. 7. for to live voluptuousty. At present it is 
strangely altered from what it was; for though it is 
well enough stocked with inhabitants, yet it is very 
much shrunk from its ancient extent, and much more 
from its splendour, as appears from the great many 
beautiful pillars which lie scattered up and down in 
the gardens without the present walls. Tyre and Si- 
don were seated both on the Mediterranean Sea, 
about twenty miles distant from each other, and the 
country adjoining to them, which lay to the west and 
north of Galilee, was called the coasts or territories of 
Tyre and Sidon. The old inhabitants of this tract 
were descendants of Canaan (for Sidon was his eldest 
son), and continued in possession of it much longer 
than they did of any other part of the country. The 
Greeks eal] it Pheenicia; and when, by right of con- 
quest, it became a province of Syria, it took the name 


of Syropheenicia ; and from hence the woman, whom 
St Matthew calls a Canaanite, is by St Mark styleda 
Syropheenician, as being, both by religion and lJan- 
guage, a Greek. Wells’s Geography of the New Tes- 
tament, c. 7. and Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem. 

+? It is a country in Palestine, which was so called 
because it contained ten cities, some situated on the 
east, and others on the west side of the river Jordan ; 
the Ist and principal city is Scythopolis, and the rest, 
according té’ Pliny, are, 2d, Philadelphia; 3d, Ra- 
phane ; 4th, Gadara; 5th, Hippos; 6th, Dion; 7th, 
Pella; 8th, Gerasa; 9th, Canatha; and, 10th, Da- 
mascus; though ethers reckon them after another 
manner, as Pliny himself observes, lib. v. ec. 18. Cal- 
met’s Dictionary under the word. 

+3 Christ often made use of visible signs to repre- _ 
sent that divine invisible virtue which was inherent in 
him, and which, upon that occasion, he intended to 
exert: And therefore, because deaf persons seem to 
have their ears closed, he put his fingers into the man’s 
ears, to intimate, that by his power he would open 
them ; and because the tongue of the dumb seems to 
be tied, or to cleave to the palate, therefore he moist- 
ened it with spittle, to signify that he would loose and 
give free motion to it. These, it is true, were not 
capable to effect the cure, but they had: this use in 
them, that they excited the observation and attention 
of the people before whom these cures were wrought, 
Whitby’s and Beausobre’s Annotations, 


cHaP.u. TO THE END OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
to a mountain, he not only cured every person that was brought unto him, whatever his From Math. 
malady or distemper was, but, in the conclusion, fed all the multitude, which amounted fe Fie : 
to four thousand men, besides women and children (and who, for three days successive- John v. 1. to 
ly, had been attending him), with “seven loaves and a few small fishes.” SS ae 

Having thus dismissed the company, he embarked with his disciples for the coast of Luke ix. 37. 
Dalmanutha +; but no sooner was he arrived there, than the Pharisees, joining withJo™ vit l- 
their enemies the Sadducees, came and demanded of him a sign from heaven, in order 
to convince them that he was the true Messiah: But having first upbraided them with 
their acuteness in discerning the face of the sky, and from thence the prognostics of 
fair or foul weather, and their blindness in not perceiving the manifest signs of the 
Messiah’s coming, he remitted them (as he had done before) to the miracle of his own 
resurrection, and so sailed back with his disciples. 

His disciples, in the hurry of their departure, had forgot to take bread with them; 
and therefore when our Saviour, in their passage, gave them caution to take care of 
the leaven * of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and they were ignorant enough to take 
his words in a literal sense, he first gently reproved the blindness of their understand- 
ings, and the shortness of their memories, who had so soon forgotten his miraculous 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes at two different times, and then gave them to un- 
derstand, that his words did not concern the leaven of bread, but the corrupt doctrines 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

“With this discourse they landed at Bethsaida, which (though the birth-place of seve- 
ral of his apostles) had by the perverseness and infidelity of its inhabitants so offended 
him, that, when a blind man was presented to him for cure, he would not do it in the 
city in the sight of the inhabitants; but taking him out of the gate, he anointed his 
eyes with his spittle, and laid his hands on them. The man at first saw objects indis- . 
tinctly, men like trees walking, but when our Lord had laid his hands upon him the se- 
cond time, he restored him to his perfect sight ; and so sent him home, with a charge +? 
not to return into the city, nor to discover the thing to any person belonging to that 

lace. 
" From that place he departed into the coasts of Caesarea Philippi +3, where, being 
minded to make some trial of his apostles faith and proficiency, he demanded of them 
what opinion mankind had of him, and whom they took him to be? Some (say they) 
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+ What St Matthew calls Magdala, St Mark names +3 This city is situated near the head of the Jor- 


Dalmanutha ; and the reason hereof is, because these 
two places lay very near together, and Dalmanutha 
very probably within the precincts of Magdala. 
Wells's Geography of the New Testament, and Beau- 
sobre’s Annotations. 

* The leaven of the Pharisees was their hypocrisy, 
and too scrupulous observance of the traditions of 
their elders ; and that of the Sadducees was their de- 
nial of the existence of angels and devils, the resur- 
rection of the body, and the immortality of the soul ; 
so that the meaning of our Saviour’s caution to his 
apostles is—To avoid the principles of those who 
place the sum of their religion in outward perform- 
ances, which avail nothing to the sanctification of the 
soul; and to reject all such doctrines as tended to 
subvert religion, by cutting off all hopes of happiness 
in a future state. Calmet’s Commentary and Whit- 
by’s Annotations. F my ; 

2 The reason of our Saviour’s giving the man this 
charge, is founded upon the infidelity of the people 
of Bethsaida, wherewith he upbraids them, Matth. 


i, ZI. 
5 S 2 


dan, and was by the Canaanites called Laish or Le- 
chem, Judg. xviii. 7. but being taken by some of the 
Danites, it was by them called Dan, and is generally 
reputcd the utmost border nerthward of the land of 
Israel. {t was usually called by heathen writers Pa- 
neas, from the adjoining spring Paneum or Panion, 
which is commonly taken for the fountain-head of 
Jordan. Augustus Cesar gave it, and all the territo- 
ries belonging to it, to Herod the Great. He having 
rebuilt the place, gave it and the tetrarchy of Iturea 
and Trachonitis, to which it adjoined, to his youngest 
son Philip, who, when he had enlarged and beautified 
it, so as to make it the capital of his dominions, and 
chief place of his residence, gave it the name of Ca- 
sarea Philippi, partly to compliment Tiberius Cesar, 
who was then emperor, partly to preserve the memo- 
ry of his own name, and partly to distinguish it from 
another Cesarea mentioned in Acts x. 1. situate on 
the Mediterranean, and built by his father, in honour 
of his great benefactor Augustus Cesar. Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


BOOK VIII. 


A. M. 4035. take you to be John the Baptist } risen from the dead; some Elias sent down from 
heaven; and others Jeremias, or some other of the ancient prophets restored to life 


&c. or 5440. 
Ann Dom. 
31. &e. 


Vulg. Er. 29. 
Es 


. tions,” Jer. i. 5. 


again: But when he continued asking what their notion of him was, and Simon +? (in 
the name of the rest) had made an open confession that he was Christ, the Son of the 


living God, he not only allowed that confession to be true, and what was confirmed by 
the attestation +? of God himself, but, in allusion to the name he had given him, which 
signifies a rock +* or stone, he told Simon, “ That he would make- him a foundation 
stone, or a prime minister +5 in building his church, which should be so firmly esta- 


+ Those who held that Jesus was John the Bap- 
tist risen from the dead, were of the same opinion 
with Herod the tetrarch, Matth. xiv. 2. and seem to 
have imbibed the notion of the Pharisees, who (ac- 
cording to Josephus) used to say, that “ a good man 
might easily return to life again”? Those who took 
him for Elias, ran into the general opinion of the na- 
tion, that Elias was to come before the Messiah, and 
anoint him when he came; and therefore, notwith- 
standing his doctrine and miracles, they could not 
conceive him to be the Messiah, so long as his mean 
appearance was contrary to their expectations: And 
those who thougit him to be Jeremias, seem to have 
espoused the sentiment of some of their doctors, who 
looked upon that prophet as the head of the whole 
ordér, not improbably upon the character which God 
gives him, ‘“ Before I formed thee in the belly, I 
knew thee, and before thou wast out of the womb, I 
sanctified and I ordained thee a prophet to the na- 
Whitby’s and Beausobre’s Annota- 
tions. 

+? That the rest of the apostles knew and believed 
the great truth which St Peter here declares, no one 
can doubt, who calls to mind the attestation made of 
it before by John the Baptist, John i. 34, the frequent 
confessions of it by evil spirits dispossessed before their 
eyes, Mark iii. 15. and that full declaration of it in 
the name of the whole fraternity, “« We believe and 
are sure, that thou art that Christ, the Son of the li- 
ving God,” John vi. 69. for which reason we find the 
fathers, upon this occasion, speaking of St Peter as the 
mouth, the tongue, the voice of the church, anda 
kind of foreman to the rest of the apostles; for this 
they might think a matter of decency and good man- 


- ners, a means to prevent confusion and disorder, and 


‘a token of that union and harmony which was among 
them, that one man should speak for all the rest, 
And why that one man should be St Peter rather 


than any of the rest, may very reasonably be imputed: 


to the seniority of his age, the natural fervor of his 
temper, and his longer attendance upon our blessed 
Saviour than several of the rest had been employed 
in. These are sufficient reasons for his delivering the 
judgment of the company, and for our accounting his 
confession the common voice of all, to a question 


which had evidently been propounded to them all, 


Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 

+3 The words im the text are, “ Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this to thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven,”? Matth. xvi. 17. but how did God reveal 
this to St Peter? Those who pretend that he hada 
particular revelation, not vouchsafed to any others, 


without which he could not have owned Christ to- 
have been the Son of God, must not only allow the 
like revelation to Nathanael, Johii i, 49. to the cen- 
turion who was present at our Lord’s crucifixion, 
Matth. xxvii. 54. and to all others who made decla- 
ration of the same faith ; but must likewise excuse all 
those Jews who did not believe in Christ, because it 
was not in their power so to do without this peculiar 
revelation. Without running ourselves into these pre- 
munires therefore, we may reasonably conclude, that 
thesense of our Saviour’s words is this, —** What otiiers 
say of me, viz. that I am John, Elias, Jeremias, or 
the ‘like, this thou hast learnt from men; but the faith 
which thou hast now confessed concerning me, though 
it required of thee a due attention to the proofs given 
of it, yet since those proofs are the doctrine which I 


_teach from God, and the miracles done in contirma- 


tion of it, are apparently the finger of God, thy faith 
must be acknowledged to be the result, not of human 
wisdom, but of Divine Revelation. God has given 
thee a teachable and intelligent mind, to perceive, by 
my doctrine and miracles, that ] am the true Messiah, 
notwithstanding the obscurity of my appearance, and 
therefore thou mayest be truly said to be taught of ° 
God, because my doctrine is the word, and my mira- 
cles are the power of God.” Whitby’s Annotations 
and Calmet’s Commentary. Z 
+4 Peter was so called, either because his being the 
apostle of the Jews, to whom the Gospel was first ten- 
dered, might make him, in some sense, one of the first. 
foundations of the Christian church, Eph. ii. 20. or 
because the firmness and resolution wherewith he sup- 
ported the Christian cause, even to the day of his 
martyrdom, was very eminent and remarkable. Beau-- 
sobre’s Annotations. 

+5 It is very evident, that, whereas the word church 
is capable oj two senses, and, taken in common speech, 
sometimes for a society of persons worshipping God, 
and sometimes for a place set apart for the public 
performance of such worship, our Saviour intends it 
here in the former of these senses, and that the build. 
ing of this church (which is a metaphor of frequent 
use in the New Testament) ‘signifies the doing all 
those things, cither in private Christians or public 
communities of them, which may contribute to their 


growth in grace and goodness, their mutual strength 


and support, their perfection and continuance; and 
accordingly Christians, thus united together, are call- 
ed a spiritual house, 1 Pet. ii. 5. “ an heavenly build- 
ing, fitly fraused together, and an habitation of God 
through the Spirit,” Eph. ii. 21, 22, Stanhope on the 
Epistles and Gospels, vol, iv. 
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blished, that all the power + and policy of its enemies should not be able, at any time, From Matth. 


to pane it; and that, for the more orderly government of it, he would give him the 33" i af 
: ° § Pe 3. Luke vi.,1. 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, so that his sentence, whenever it should regularly ex- John v. 1. to 


clude or admit any person ihto the bosom of the church upon earth, should, in like Mathxvit 14 


manner, be ratified and confirmed in heaven.” But then to prevent the ill use that Luke ix. 37. 
might be made of this discovery, he strictly charged his apostles || not to declare to any 2°") 
man that he was the Messiah. : 

Perceiving by this discourse with Peter, that his disciples had got a right notion of 
his office and Divinity, ‘he began thence-forward to prepare their minds for his suffer- 
ings, and to talk more openly of his death and resurrection. One day therefore, as he was 


insisting on the sufferings which he was to undergo at Jerusalem 


¢, and Peter, unable 


to endure a thought so disagreeable to the dignity of his Master, desired him to desist +2, 


+ The words in the text are,—‘ The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it,’? Mat. xvi. 18. Some in- 
terpreters mean by the word hades, which we tran- 
slate hell, the state or place of the dead; and by the 
gates of hades, the power of death ; and so the words, 
applied to the members of Christ’s mystical body, or 
to particular Christians, will mean, “ That though, 
at present, death has the dominion over them, yet 
shall. not his conquest of those that die in the Lord 
be absolute and final. They shall not continue dead 
to all eternity; but shall revive, a second time, to a 
better life, and triumph over this last great enemy of 
mankind.” Others by hell understand the place of 
infernal torments; and so, by an easy figure, apply it 
to the devil and his angels, inhabiting those. regions 
of darkness; but then, because the gates of cities are 
not only, in all countries, places of strength, but, a- 
_ mong the Jews more-especially, were places of judi- 

cature, and where magistrates met to consult for the 
security of the public, -it hence comes to pass, that 
by the gates of hell they mean the strength and po- 
licy of the wicked, and so makevthe sense of our Sa- 
viour’s promise to be this,—‘ That notwithstand- 
ing all the wicked contrivances of Satan and his in- 
struments, to destroy the profession of Christianity 
in the world, yet ali their power and policy shouid 
not be able to effect it. Christ’s holy religion should 
stand and flourish, in despite of their wicked contrivan- 
ces; and, however a defection might happen in some 
particular places, to the end of the world, he should 
never want a society of men, confessing, with St Peter, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
“Mat. xvi. 16. Whitby’s and Hammond’s Annotations, 
an Stanhopé on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 
|| In several parts of the Gospel we find our Sa- 
viour enjoining the people whom he had cured, not 
to make any publication of his miracles, Matth. viii. 4. 
and ix. 30. but it is an injunction of a particular na. 
ture, not to discover that he was the Christ, though 
this was an article necessary for every man to know 
and believe in order. to his salvation. Now, though 
- this was a point necessary for all to know, yet the 
apostles were not the proper persons at this time to 
declare it, because it might look like a kind of conte- 
deracy between them, if they should prove too lavish 
in the commendations of their master. It would much 
better become his infinite wisdom, therefore, to find 


out himself a proper opportunity for the discovery of 
this great truth, without drawing the envy of the Pha- 
risees upon him, and obstructing the progress of the 
Gospel, which could hardly be believed, considering 
the low circumstances wherein he ‘appeared; and 
which, had it been believed, might have encouraged 
the attempt of the Jews to come, and make him a 
king, John vi. 15. What therefore our Saviour says 
to his three apostles, in relation to his transfiguration, 
that they should “tell no man of it until he was risen 
from the dead,” Matth. xvii. 9. is applicable to this 
passage likewise. For after his resurrection, they 
were by office to be his witnesses, and to declare to 
others that he was the Christ, because they could 
then do it, not only without suspicion of confederacy, 
but with greater advantages and success, after that 
Christ had taken possession of his kingdom, and had 
testified this, by sitting down at the right hand of 
Power, and by sending down upon them the Holy, 
Ghost, to enable them to confirm their testimony, 
Pool’s, Beausobre’s, and Whitby’s Annotations. 

||? Jerusalem was the place where this tragedy was 


‘to be acted, because, as our Lord observes, ‘a pro-. 


phet could not suffer out of that city,” Luke xiii. 33. 
for there sat the Sanhedrim that was to try him, and 
there lived the Roman governor, who had the power 
of life and death, and was to condemn him. Wait- 
by’s Annotations. ae 

+? Peter’s words in the Greek are tres cor, Kogis 
Matth. xvi. 22. which we may render propitius esto 
tibi, Domine, “ favour thyself, or be kind to thyself.”’ 
«* Since the rulers at Jerusalem have such maleyolent 
designs against thee, why shouldst thou think of go- 
ing any more among them? If they iitend to evil in- 
treat thee, and take away thy life, be thou kind and 
favourable-to thyself, avoid the danger by keeping at 
a distance from it, and consult thine own preserva- 
tion by continuing here.” This seems to be the 
proper sense of St Peter’s words, and they were 
doubtless spoken with a good intention, and singular 
affection for his master, but still they argued great 
weakness in him, in pretending to contradict one 
whom he had just before acknowledged to be * the 
Christ, the Son of God,” and denote him ignorant of 
the redemption of mankind by that death, which God 
in his wise counsel had determined. Pool’s Annota- 
tions, and Young’s Sermons, vol, ii, 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


BOOK VILE. 


A. M. 4035, he gave him avery sharp rebuke }, as a person whose advice crossed his gracious 
purposes of man’s redemption, and savoured of nothing but worldly grandeur; and 
therefore to extinguish in them all notions of a temporal kingdom, he called his dis- 


&e. or 5440. 
Ann. Dom. 
31, &c. 


Vulg. r. 29. 


ciples, and told them, that “ whoever pretended to profess his religion, should take up 


his cross +2, or patiently submit to all manner of persecutions, in sure and certain hope 
of an happy immortality, which he would procure for his followers when he was in his 
kingdom, in which some that were then present among them, ere it were long, (but 
certainly before the day of their death) +* should see him happily instated.” 

|| About eight days after this, our Lord, to revive the hearts of his disciples, as well 


+ The words of our blessed Saviour upon this oc- 
casion are,—‘* Get thee behind me‘Satan ; thou art an 
offence to me,’’ Matth. xvi. 23. Not that we are to 
think that our Saviour ever imagined that St Peter, 
in this.advice, had any pernicious designs against men 
as the great enemy of mankind has, when he tempts, 
and deludes them into sin; but his only meaning is, 
that his interposition in this affair was very unseason- 
able, and highly repugnant to his design of coming 
into the world, which was to save it. ‘ Thou think- 
est, perhaps, says he, Peter, that in this thy advice 
thou shewest thy kindness to me as a friend that re- 
spects my welfare, and art tender to my preservation ; 
but instead of that, thou art an adversary to me, (for 
so the word Satan signifies, Numb. xxii. 32. 2 Sam. 
xix. 23. 1 Kings v. 4. &c.) in thy endeavouring to 
draw me aside from doing what is my Father’s will 
and command, John x.’ 18. I told thee that I must suf- 
fer ; that such is the determinate counsel of God, and 
such my fixed purpose and resolution ; and therefore 
all advice to the contrary is so far from pleasing, that 
it is an offence to me; I cannot away with it; and 
therefore ‘ get thee behind me Satan :” for though 

_there is no malice in thy intention, yet imprudently 
hast thou run upon the same advice that Satan uses the 
most successfully of all others to undo men by, and 
that is, the advice of self-indulgence. For favour 
thyself is the most artificial of all the suggestions of 
the devil; because that being made specious with the 
pretences of reason and justice, and sweetened by its 
agreeableness to that self-love with which all men do 
naturally abound, it seldom faiis of being swallowed, 
though poison and death Jurk under it.” Pool’s and 
Whitby’s Anotations. Calmet?s Commentary, and 
Young’s Sermons, vol. ii. 

+? Among several nations it was a custom for the 
criminal to bear the cross whereon he was to suffer to 
the place of execution, Lipsius de Cruce, lib. ii. c. 
65. and in allusion to this, our Saviour makes use of 
the phrase to denote our chearfully bearing those 
trials and persecutions, which the Divine Providence 
brings upon us in the execution of our duty, and our 
adherence to his most holy religion. Pool’s and 
Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+3 Our Saviour’s words are these :—“ Verily I say 
unto you, there are some of them who are standing 
here, who shall not taste of death until they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom,”’ Matth. xvi. 28, 
Some interpreters, both ancient and modern, under- 
stand this passage of our Lord’s transfiguration on the 
Mount, in which there was some glimpse of the glo- 


ry of his Father and the attendance of angels; but 
besides that this happened too soon (mo more than 
six days) after these words were spoken, to need the 
expression of “ some of them not seeing death” until 
it came to pass, which must at least denote some dis- 
tance of time; it is very plain that, at this wonderful 
sight, none of the three apostles could behold Christ 
coming in his kingdom, because his kingdom did not 
commence tillafter his resurrection, when “ all power, 
both in heaven and earth, was given him,” Matth. 
xxviii. 18. Others imagine that the passage relates 
to the great day of judgment, because it is said that 
Christ will “ reward every man according to his 
work,” chap. xvi. 27. But then, on the other hand, 
it may be alleged, that there-was none in the com- 
pany then standing there who was not to die, or to 
taste of death (which is the. Jewish phrase), long be- 
fore the coming “ of that great and terrible day of 
the Lord:’ And therefore others have concluded; 
that “ this coming of Christ in his kingdom” relates 
to another event, viz. The destruction of the Jewish 
church and nation, wherein our Lord may properly 
enough be said to * come in the glory of his Father, 
and with his angels,” and to reward the Jews in de- 
stroying them, and Christians in preserving them, ac- 
cording to their works. This happened above forty 
years after our Saviour’s death, when some of the 
company (as particularly John the evangelist was) 
might be then alive and witnesses of the accomplish- | 
ment of our Lord’s menaces against that devoted city 
and nation. This is the popular interpretation at 
present; but I cannot see why the other parts of our 
Saviour’s exaltation may not be taken into the ac- 
count; for as he began to enter upon his kingdom by _ 
his resurrection and ascension into heaven, so his 
sending the Holy Ghost upon the apostles, as well as 
the terrible judgment which he brought upon the 
Jewish nation, may all be looked upon as the effects 
and consequences of his glorious reign. Whitby’s 
and Beausobre’s Annotations, and Calmei’s Com- 
mentary. 

|| What St Luke calls (acti juéows sxrw) “ about 
eight days,” chap. ix. 28. St Matthew and St Mark 
make “ after six days :’? But the reason of this seem- 
ing disagreement is, that the two last evangelists 
compute only the entire days between our Saviour’s 
discourse and his going up into the Mount, and 
therefore style them six; whereas St Luke, including 
both the days of his discourse and his ascent, calls 
them eight days. And this is evident from the word 
dest, which, when any sum is mentioned, is always 
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as to instruct them more fully in the nature of his kingdom, thought it not improper to From Math. 
give some of them at least a specimen of his future glory ; and accordingly taking with *% !: Mark ii. 
him his three most intimate apostles, Peter, James, and John, he ascended an high ae neti 
mountain +, and there (while he was employed in prayer) he was suddenly transformed M*th.xvii.14. 
into another kind of appearance; for a bright lustre darted from his face, more glorious Luke in at 
than the sun, and a dazzling splendour piercing from his body through his garments, J vit 1- 
made them appear whiter than snow, and more radiant than the light. During this 
heavenly scene, there appeared Moses and Elias, cloathed with all the brightness and 
majesty of a glorified state, familiarly conversing with him, and discoursing of his death 
and sufferings. 
While the intercourse continued between these three, Peter and his two fellow apo- 
stles were fallen asleep; but waking just before their departure, they were exceedingly 
surprised and terrified at the sight of so much glory and majesty. Peter indeed beg- 
ged of his Master that they might continue in that happy place, “ and erect three tents; 
one for him, and the other two for Moses and Elias :” But while he was thus talking, 
scarce knowing what he said in his fright and transport, a bright and shining cloud 
suddenly came over them, and a voice from thence proclaimed, “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him.” Upon which the apostles were seized 
with a greater consternation than ever, and fell prostrate upon the ground; but upon 
our Lord’s touching and encouraging them, they looked up and saw none but him, for 
the other two were vanished. 
As they descended the Mount, he strictly commanded them not to tell any man what 
strange things they had seen “ until he was risen from the dead.” They were ready 
to obey his commands, but did not rightly understand his last words +2, and therefore 
they had some altercations among themselves concerning the meaning of his “ rising 
from the dead :” And another difficulty they had to solve ; for having seen Elias 
with our Saviour upon the Mount, they could not forbear asking him, What reason 
the scribes and Pharisees had for asserting, that that prophet was to come upon the 
earth before the Messiah ? To which our Saviour replied, That these Jewish doctors. 
were not mistaken in their notion, because Elias was in effect. come already, and had 


_ 


added to signify that it is not exact, but wants some- 
thing to make it complete, as may be seen in Matth. 
xiv. 21. Luke i. 56.—iii. 23.—xxiii. 44. John iv. 6. 
—xix. 14. Acts ii. 41, &c. Whitby’s Annotations. 
+ That this was Mount Tabor (which stood in the 
midst of the Lower Galilee, at an equal distance be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the sea of Tiberias) is 
a matter confirmed by the voice of all antiquity ; but 
some modern writers are of a different opinion, be- 


cause Tabor (say they) dves not stand in the way 


between Czsarea Philippi and Capernaum, and that 
our Saviour travelled from Caesarea to this mount 
(which is almost through the whole length of Galilee) 
is a little too much to suppose ; Lightfoot in Mark ix. 
But this he had space enough to do in the six inter- 
vening days between his discourse and his tranfigura- 
tion ; and that he really did so is made very probable, 
both from St Matthew and St Mark, who seem to in- 
timate, that after he had finished his discourse with 
his disciples, he entered immediately upon his jour- 
ney; and accordingly we hear nothing more of him 
until the expiration of six whole days, Matth. xvii. 1. 
Luke ix. 28. As to the description of the Mount itself, 
see vol.ii. p. 58. in the notes; only we may add here from 
Mr Maundrell, that on the tap of it are three grot- 


tos, made to represent the three taberriacles, which 
St Peter proposed to erect, in the astonishment that 
possessed him at the glory of the transfiguration, 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 112, 113. 

+? The doetrine of the general resurrection they 
could not but understand ; for that the Pharisees be- 
lieved, Acts xxiv. 15. and of that Martha makes ac- 
knowledgment, John xi. 24. nor could they be igno. 
rant of the meaning of any particular man’s rising 
from the dead; for of that they had instances in the 
Old Testament, and had lately seen an example of it 
in the gates of Nain, Luke vii. 15. but being taught 
out of their law that Christ “ was to abide for ever,’? 
John xii. 34, and that “ of his kingdom there should 
be no end,” Luke i. 33. they could not tell how to 
reconcile his death (which was to be previous to his 
resurrection) to the predictions of the prophets, and 
their own conceptions of his temporal kingdom ; and 
therefore we may observe, that when Christ was 
dead their hopes died with him ; ‘* We trusted that it 
had been he who should have redeemed Israel,?® 
Luke xxiv. 21. but that, at his resurrection, they re- 
vived again, which made them ask, Wilt thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” Acts 1. 6, 
Whitby’s Annotations. 


A. M. 4035, 
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received the same bad treatment from his countrymen that he himself, in a short time, 


was to expect ; from whence they perceived, that by the Ilias he spoke of, he plainly 


intended John the Baptist. 


THE OBJECTION. 


«THe pool of Bethesda, if what St John (a) relates of it be true, was certainly one of 
the most remarkable places in all Jerusalem. Its cures were so wonderful, and so highly 
conducive to the honour of the Jewish nation, that, for what reason the other evange- 
lists should say nothing of them, we can hardly imagine; but why Josephus (6), who 
professedly wrote the history of the Jews, and is always forward enough to boast in 
their praise, should give us no manner of account of this peculiar manifestation of God’s 
distinguishing Providence over that people, is a thing utterly unaccountable. Since the 
evangelist therefore stands alone in this story, it would have been some satisfaction to 
his readers, had he a little more minutely recounted when this pool first acquired its 
miraculous quality, and how long it retained it; upon what particular occasions, and 
how oft the angel descended to trouble its waters; and by what means its waters, 
when troubled, became both impregnated with a sanative virtue, and yet so limited in 
their operation as to cure but one diseased person at once. 

(c) The raising of the widow’s son to life again might possibly be a true miracle, 
(d) though instances there have been of the mistaken death of persons, who, from a 
state of lethargy, have revived; as might be (e) the case of the ruler’s daughter like- 
wise, (f) because we find our Saviour so strictly enjoining her parents to conceal the 
miracle. But, whatever may be said in behalf of these, it is highly improbable, that 
what (g) happened to the demoniacs, in the country of the Gadarenes, should be true, 
(h) not only because the Jews, who dwelt in these parts, were prohibited to eat swines 
flesh, and, (7) under the pain of an anathema, forbidden to keep any in their country ; 
put, even upon the supposition that the swine belonged to the neighbouring Gentiles, 
it will be no easy matter to vindicate the goodness and justice of Christ, in permitting 
so large an herd thus to be destroyed, and their owners injured in so egregious a 
manner. . ; 

(k) Our Lord’s transfiguration on the Mount was, doubtless, a glorious sight; but 
still we are at a loss for the reason of his appearing in such an extraordinary manner 
at this time rathcr than another; (/) for his making a mountain rather than a yalley 
the scene; and his apostles (who were of his party), rather than the multitude (who 
wanted conviction), the witnesses of this his majesty; nor can we conceive, why the 
true Moses and Elias, not any spectres or apparitions in their likeness, should be pre- 
sent with Jesus on the Mount, and the apostles overhear them discourse together, and 
yet not leave us one word of what was the subject of their conversation. 

We cannot but admire likewise, why John the Baptist, who was sent into the world 
for this very purpose, that he might (m)* bear witness of Christ,’ (as if he had now fora 


~ got himself, or was grown diffident of what he had so often testified to others), (7) should 


(a) Chap. v. 2,8. (6) Woolston on the Miracles. (c) Luke vii. 11,16. 
(d) Woolston on the Miracles. (e) Luke viii. 41, &¢. (f) Woolston, ibids 
@} Matt. viii. 28, &c., (h) Woolston, ibid. (7) Spencer, de Leg. Heb. p. 117. 
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send his disciples to enquire of him, whether he was the true Messias or no. Why our From Math. 
Blessed Saviour, who, ‘as a Teacher sent from heaven,’ was to instruct the people in bes et 
the most plain truths, made use of the parabolical method, wherein there is a manifest Jounv. 1. to. 
obscurity, especially since the declared end of his doing so is said to be, (a) ‘ that seeing arte 
they might not see, and hearing they might not understand: Why he did not (0) Luke is. 47. 
vouchsafe the Pharisees a sign from heaven, to approve himself the prophet foretold by J” vit 1. 
Moses, especially since the sign of the prophet Jonas, which was only typical of his fu-~ 
ture resurrection, was incompetent for a present sign, and incapable of giving them any 
satisfaction: Or, lastly, why he made such mean instruments, as obscure, illiterate 
fishermen, to be the first preachers of the Gospel, when, in all subsequent ordinations, a 
tolerable stock of knowledge and learning, as well as some influence and authority 
among the people, is thought no bad qualification for that office. 

‘Whether the evangelists have given us a right representation of our Saviour’s beha- 
viour, we shall not pretend to determine; but a person of a philosophic soul, much more 
of a Divine original, should be seated above all passionate resentments, one would think, 
and look upon his enemies, if he had any, with pity and contempt, rather than with (c) 
anger and indignation: And so calm and composed should his whole deportment be, as 
to give no umbrage to any, much less to his nearest relations, who may be presumed to 
know him best, to call in question the soundness of his intellectuals, or to come to ap- 
prehend him at any time, under pretence that (d) ‘he was beside himself.’ 
- Whatever some protestants may imagine, we cannot but think, that our Blessed Lord 
invested St Peter with a certain pre-eminence above the rest of his apostles, when upon 
him he promises (e) ‘to build his church, and to give him the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ But what the (f) unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost does properly im- 
port, and in what sense we are said (g) ‘to eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and to drink 
his blood,’ both protestants and papists have been at a long puzzle to find out: And 
therefore no wonder that some of our Lord’s first disciples, upon hearing of these (h) 
‘hard sayings,’ which are not yet discovered, and perhaps never will, (2) « went back, 
and walked no more with him.” : 


- Sr Joun, according to the general sense of antiquity, having perused the other evan- ANSWER. 

elists, and observed in what particulars they were defective, at the persuasion of the 
other bishops of Asia was prevailed upon to write his gospel, as a supplement to their 
omissions. ‘Whoever will give himself the trouble to compare his history with that of 
the other evangelists, will find this notion in a great measure verified. For (not to 
_mention other particulars) our Saviour’s miracles, antecedent to his resurrection, as they 
are recorded by St John, are no more than eight. 1st, His turning water into wine at 
the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 2d, His telling the Samaritan woman the secrets of 
her life. 3d, His healing the nobleman’s son at Capernaum. 4th, His curing the lame 
man at the pool of Bethesda. 5th, His feeding five thousand men with five barley- 
joaves and two fishes. 6th, His walking upon the surface of the water, and calming 
the storm at sea. 7th, His giving sight to a blind man by anointing his eyes with clay. 
And 8th, his raising Lazarus from the dead. Now all these are omitted by the former 
evangelists, except the 5th and 6th, which St John seems to have recorded, chiefly to 
introduce a moral discourse, which our Saviour took occasion to make to the ‘people, 
and which the other sacred penmen had omitted ; which is a piain argument, that the 
intent of St John’s Gospel was to supply the defects of the other three; and that there- 
_ fore their silence is no manner of argument against St John’s account of the pool of 
Bethesda. 

(a) iii. 10. b) Matt. xvi. 1, 3. c) Mark iii. 5. (d) Ibid. ver. 21. 
a he a f SF ) Ibid. xii. 31. “e ) John vi, 53. (4) Ibid. ver. 60 
(2) Ibid. ver. 66. yi ce . ; 
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a.M. 4035. It may seem a little strange indeed, that Josephus should give us no account of it, 
Ke. or St. especially when the sanative virtue of its waters, occasioned: by so extraordinary a 
31. x. means, could not but redound to the honour of his country. (@) But when it is con- 
Vulg- Br. 29- sidered that the like omissions have been frequently made by other bistorians, who in 
their writings have neglected to insert several considerable matters of antiquity, mere- 
ly because they were so familiar and well known to them; (6) when it is considered 
that Josephus in particular wrote his history for the information of the Greeks and 
learned Romans, who were heathens, and, for fear of shocking their belief, is very 
tender of dwelling too much upon miracles; when it is considered that he is entirely 
silent in several other instances that bear some relation to our Saviour Christ ; that he 
does not-so much as intimate the slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem, mentioned by 
St Matthew (c), nor give any clear account of the Roman census, or taxation, which 
occasioned our Lord to be born at Bethlehem, as it is recorded by St Luke (d); when 
it is considered that the miraculous cure of the impotent man by Jesus had so visible a 
connection, that he could not, in decency, give an account of the one without making 
some mention of the other, and therefore chose rather to decline the history ef both; 
and, lastly, when it is considered that this pool (according to (e) Tertullian) ceased to 
be beneficial to the Jews, upon their final perseverance in blasphemy and infidelity 
against Christ ;’—there is no wonder at all that Josephus, who was very defective in 
other matters, and no great lover of miracles, should omit giving us an account of a 
pool, whose virtue was extinct and gone, when first he wrote his Antiquities, and which 
he could not well make mention of, without giving an implicit honour to Christ. 

[The truth, however, is, that Josephus doth speak of the waters or fountain of Si- 
loam as something very remarkable, and relates of it one prodigy, which, if real, ren- 
ders perfectly credible that which is recorded of its sanative powers by St John. In 
the excellent speech by which, during the last siege of Jerusalem, he endeavoured to 
persuade his countrymen to submit to Titus, he says (f)—‘ The springs, which when 
in your power were dry, now flow plentifully for Titus; for ye know that, before his 
coming, Siloam, and all the other springs that were without the city, did so far fail, 
that water was sold by distinct measures; but they so abound to your enemies, as not 
only to suffice for themselves and for their cattle, but even for watering the gardens. 
The same wonderful sign ye also formerly experienced, when the fore-mentioned king 
of Babylon (Nebuchadnezzar) made war against us, took the city, and burnt the tem- 
ple.” If the waters of Siloam were thus made an instrument in the hands of God ta 
punish the rebellious Jews by supplying their enemies, (and when the theocratic go- 
vernment of Judah is considered, the thing is perfectly credible) the same waters which, 
in one of the prophecies of isaiah (g) are represented as emblematic or typical of the 
mild and beneficent reign of the Messiah, may easily be conceived to have been mira- 
culously endowed with their sanative quality at the feast of the passover for some years 
before he actually appeared publicly preaching the kingdom of God.] 

That upon the death of our Blessed Saviour, this pool might lose its sanative qua- 
lity, is no improbable conjecture, because the Jews no longer deserved such a peculiar 
blessing ; but when at first it came to be impregnated with it, is not a matter of so 
easy solution. The words in the text are, that “ an (h) angel went down (xara xaugov) 
at a certain season,” which (7) a learned author chuses rather to render “ at the season 
{i. e. of the passover) and troubled the water ;” from whence he infers, that the first 
time of this supernatural moving of the water, and consequently of the pool’s recei- 
ving a miraculous healing quality, was at this passaver; which was the second after 


(2) Bishop Smallbrooke’s Vindication, p. 498. (b) Dr Pearce’s Vindication, part iv. p. 19. 
fc) Chap. ii. 16. (2) Chap. ii. 1, 2, (e) Ady. Jud. c. 13. (7) Bell. Jud. lib. v. cap. ix, § 4, 
{g) Ch. vill. 6, 7. (A) John v, 4. (2) Dr Pearce’s Vindication, part iv.. 
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the commencement of our Saviour’s public ministry ; and the reason he assigns for its From Matth. 
being this, rather than any other passover, is,—* That our Saviour having gone throtgheoecee ear 
all the cities of Galilee, and most of the other parts of the country of Judea, preaching John v. 1. to. 
and healing diseases, came up to Jerusalem at the passover, with an intent to fix his Matth-xvii 14. 
abode there ; that, to prepare his way before him, God might give this pool an healing Luke ix. 37. 
quality, (a) thereby to shew the Jews (in a typical manner) that the messenger of the Sov le _ 
covenant was coming among them, to “ open a fountain (>) to the house of David, and 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and for uncieanness;” but that, instead of gi- 
ving him a kind reception, they took “ counsel together, how they might take away 
his life,’ which made him “ withdraw himself from them,” and, upon his departure, 
the miraculous virtue of the water ceased.” The only objection against this hypothesis 
is, that it makes the miracle of no more than a week or ten days continuance, which is 
too short a space for so great a company (as is here represented) to be gathered toge- 
ther; to have taken up their abode (as it were) in the apartments of this hospital ; and 
to be acquainted so perfectly (as the paralytic, in his discourse with our Saviour, seems 
to be) with the nature of the pool, and the manner of its preternatural perturbation. 
And therefore (to follow the generality of commentators), though we should suppose 
that its medicinal virtue began at the time of this second passover, yet we may still 
adhere to the opinion of Tertullian, and say, that at certain times at least, it continued 
with the Jews (and a singular blessing it was) until they had filled the measure of their 
iniquity, (c) “ by denying the Holy One, and the Just, and by killing the Prince of 
LifeitRno20 
— the waters of this pool came by their sanative quality, opinions, in some mea- 
sure, have been divided. _ Our (d) learned Hammond (who sometimes affects a singus 
larity of interpretation) * supposes, that the waters became medicinal by being impreg- 
nated with an healing warmth from the blood and entrails of the sacrificed beasts that 
were washed there, and that the angel in the text is not to be understood of any of 
those celestial beings that are usually distinguished by that name, but only of a com- 
mon messenger, viz. an officer or servant of the priests, who, at a proper season, was 
sent by bim to stir the pool. The great (e) Bartholine supposes, that these waters 
were naturally medicinal, and that their commotion was occasioned by an extraordinary 
fermentation of some mineral in them ; and therefore he makes the angei no more than 
a Divine power, which originally gave this efficacy, though it was exerted in a natural 
way. But besides that the word ayyenog seldom occurs in the former, and never in this 
sense, in any historical narrative in Scripture, there are these plain objections against 
both hypotheses, viz. (f) That, be the waters impregnated with what ingredient we 
please, (had their operation been mechanical) they must necessarily have cured more 
than one person at every commotion or fermentation ; and yet they never can be sup- 


signed for its being first endowed with those virtues 


(a) Whitby’s Annotations on John v. 4. 

(4) Zech. xiii. 1. _ (c) Acts ili, 14, 15, 

{ [lt is in the highest degree improbabie that it did 
not acquire its sanative virtue till our Lord’s second 
passover ; nor do I see any reason for supposing with 
Whitby that an angel viszbly descended into the wa- 
ter, for if the water was visibly moved without any 
physical cause known to the Jews, and acquired after 
the motion, its miraculous quality, they would na 
’ turally attribute its motion to a good angel, as they 
would have attributed it to a devil or demon, had its 
acquired qualities been pernicious. That it was de- 

rived of its virtues when the Jews had filled up the 
measure of their iniquities, and were rejected by God, 
follows of course, if the reason which we have as- 


be the true one; and this will fully account for the 
silence of Josephus respecting those virtues, which, 
though he might perhaps have iieard of them, he could 
never have witnessed, and probably did not believe. } 

(d) Annotations on the vth. chapter of St John. 

* [1 certainly think with our author and Whitby, 
that Hammond’s interpretation of this passage cannot 
be maintained ; but it contains several observations | 
worthy of notice, and well deserves to be consulted 
by the reader.] | 

(e) De Parzlyticis N. Test. ; 

(f) Whitby’s Anuotations, and Bishop Smadls 
brooxe’s Vindication, p. 5V7. 
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A.M. 4035, posed of efficacy enough to cure all manner of diseases in an instant, and at one single 


&e, or 5440, 
Ann. Dom. 


31, 
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immersion, as the waters of Bethesda are represented to do: And therefore, waving all 
such groundless suppositions, we may be allowed to set the authority of an ancient fa- 


#x. 29. ther of the church against these modern names, and say, “ That the angel which de- 


scended at a certain season gave the water its medicinal virtue; for the nature of the 
water was not sanative in itself, (if it had, cures would have always happened) but the 
whole depended on the virtue communicated to it by the angel.” 

Now the true reason why the virtue thus communicated to the water by the opera- 
tion of an angel, was effectual only to the curmg of one person at one time, was to e- 
vince the miraculousness of the cure. Had many been cured at once, the sceptic might 
have imputed their cures to the natural virtue of the water, and, upon this supposition, 
been emboldened to ask, “ Where is the wonder of this ? Do not many medicinal baths 
cure various kinds of diseases, and multitudes of such as labour under each disease, pro- 
vided their case be curable ? Had one only indeed been cured, the first that could get 
in after the troubling of the water, there would have been then a great and real mira- 
cle; but now the numbers make the fact suspicious. To make it appear a miracle in- 
deed, its effects should have been confined and limited to particular times and persons, 
and otherwise so circumstantiated, as that the power of God, and not of blind nature, 
might have been apparent in it.” But all this language is effectually silenced by the 
method which the wise Providence of God tock in this case, and the miracle established 
upon such evident conviction, as the mouth of infidelity itself cannot gainsay. 

That the widow of Nain’s son, and the ruler of the synagogue’s daughter, were both 
of them really dead, is evident from the sense of all that were about them, who were 
actually carrying the one to his burial, and making preparation for the funeral of the 
other ; so that had not our blessed Saviour been confident of the Divine virtue residing 
in him, whereby he was able to recover them to life again, it would have been madness 
in him to have attempted to do it. | 

“ He might suppose, perhaps, that there was a mistake in the people that were a- 
bout them, and that these two young persons might possibly be in a lethargic state’? 
But besides the folly of presuming upon a thing which scarce happens once in a cen- 
tury, how could he tell that upon his touching the bier of the one, or the hand of the 
other, and calling upon them, they would instantly awake ? And if they did not awake 
at his call, his whole pretensions of being a prophet sent from God, with power to re- 
store life to the dead, must as effectually have been ruined, as if the persons here sup- 
posed in a lethargy only had actually been dead. But now, if we examine a little in- 
to our Lord’s conduct in both these cases, we shall find that he acted, not upon any 
supposition of mistake in the people, but out “ of the fulness of the Godhead that dwelt 
in him bodily.” He, coming to the city of Nain, attended with his disciples, meets at 
the gate the funeral of a certain young man, “ the only son of a woman that was a wi- 
dow.” The consideration of her destitute condition moved bis compassion indeed; but 
for all that he might have let the funeral pass. None of the company either asked or 
challenged | him to raise the dead youth: It was entirely his own offer; and an offer 
that no wise man who set up for a prophet would have ever made, had he not been con- 
scious (as we find he was) that he was able to perform it. 

While he was at Capernaum, a person of some note requests of him to go and hea 
his daughter, who was at the point of death. Before he could get to the house, a mes-_ 
senger comes and acquaints the father that she was actually dead. (a) Here our Lord 
had a fair opportunity to excuse himself; for though he might pretend to cure diseases, 
(which was all that Jairus requested of him) yet it did not therefore follow that. he was 
to raise the dead. But instead of retracting, he offers of his own accord to go forward, 


(a) Defence of the Scripture History, p. Bi 3 
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and telis:thefather, (aSa@ie wiverwaius uiuy cua nc wou sane ae we Sy 
“ Be not afraid; only believe, says he, and she shall be made whole ;” which he coufd "™ Matth 


“ ; BERS , . 23. Luke vi. Ie 
never have said from any other principle than a consciousness of that (b) “ Almighty Jono Toe 
Power, whereby he is able to subdue all things to himself.” Sig Mast xvi. Us 

LAYK 1X. 14, 


But though our Lord was conscious of his Divine power, yet, upon his coming to the uke ix $1. 
ruler’s house, instead of making any ostentatious boast of it, we find him, by the mo- John vii. 1. 
desty of his expression, the “ maid is not dead, but sleepeth,” ‘endeavouring to conceal 
it. It is, in a great measure indeed, owing to his modesty and great humility, that in- 
stead of proclaiming, he requires the people so. frequently to suppress the fame of his 
marvellous works : But in the present case, he might have some regard to the character 
of Jairus, as ruler of the synagogue, and by this advice of silence, dispense with his speak- 
ing publicly of a miracle which might possibly draw the malice of the scribes and Pha- 
risees upon him, as well as upon himself. In the case of his raising Lazarus, we find 
that, (c) “ because, by reason of him many of the Jews went away and believed on Jesus, 
the chief priests consulted, not only how to destroy Jesus, but to put Lazarus likewise 
to death :*> And much of the same design might have been suspected (which our Saviour 
by this kind caution endeavoured to prevent) if it once came to their knowledge, that 
so great a man as a governor of the synagogue, by the miraculous recovery of his daugh- 
ter, had forsaken the religion of his ancestors, and was become a convert to the Chris- 
tian faith. - 

[But our Lord’s chief reason for prohibiting those who were miraculously cured by 
him from proclaiming his fame, was probably to allow himself time to lay the founda- 
tion of his church on earth. Had his fame been proclaimed everywhere, and himself 
attended by all whom he had restored from disease to health of body, and from diabo- 
lical possession to soundness of mind, either the chief priests and scribes would have 
brought him to a premature death, before he could have taught his disciples all those 
important truths which the Holy Ghost afterwards brought to their recollection, and 
which formed the subject of that preaching by which they converted the world; or the 
people who looked for a temporal deliverer, would have taken him, as they often en- 
deavoured to do, and placed him by force on the throne of David. Had either of these 
things happened, the great purpose for which he came into the world would have been 
defeated. Had he fallen in a civil war occasioned by himself, instead of being believed 
to have made his soul an offering for sin, he would have been looked on as a rebel to 
the powers that were, who had justly suffered for his rebellion; and though, on the 
other supposition, his death might have made atonement for the sins of the world, his 
disciples would have been left by him but half instructed. ] 

Gadara was one of the cities beyond Jordan, belonging to the country called Decapo- 
lis, which was sometimes in the hands of the Jews and sometimes of the Syrians, but 
at this time was inhabited by both. The Syrians were heathens, and consequently 
made use of swine, not only for food, but for sacrifices likewise: and it is not impro- 
bable that the Jews of the country might be tempted to feed swine by the advantage 
they made in selling them to their heathen neighbours. (d) This was against a prohi- 
bition of their law, it is true, but laws we know are not always observed, and perhaps’ 
least of all at Gadara, which being in the extremity of the Jewish territories, and under 
the jurisdiction of heathens, left the Jews without any restraint upon them, but that of 
conscience, which is too frequently violated for the sake of gain. 

To bring the matter then to a narrow compass. ‘The swine which were destroyed, 
in consequence of the permission which our Saviour gave the evil spirits to enter into 
them, belonged either to the Jews or Gentiles of Gadara : it they belonged to the Jews, 


(a) Luke viii 50. (0) Phil. iii, 21. (c) John xii, 10. 11. 
(d) Dr Pearce’s Vindication, part ii. 
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inflicting the punishment be called in question, because it was a received maxim 


Vulg. Hr 29. among the Jews, that any person invested with the character of a prophet, and 
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acting by the Spirit of God, might, without the assistance of a magistrate, put the laws 
in execution against offenders *: and therefore, we who acknowledge our Jesus to have 
been more than a prophet, can never be at a loss to account for his exercising an au- 
thority among the Jews, which (according to:'their own confession) was allowable in the 
lowest of that order. But if the heathens of Gadara were the owners of these swine, 
our Saviour might be induced to permit the devils to enter into them, not only to teach 
them the sacredness of the Jewish laws, which they, on account of the prohibition of 
swines flesh, may be supposed to have ridiculed; but to cure.them likewise of their 
idolatrous worship of demons, and to engage them to embrace the Christian faith. For 
when they saw our Lord’s power over such a multitude of devils, exhibited in their pos- 
session of such a number of swine, (had they made a right application of the miracle) 
they could not but perceive the truth and Divinity of his doctrine, and the madness of 
their worshipping such impure spirits, as were both cast out of the men at his command, 
and could not enter into the swine without his permission. 

They could not but perceive, J say, that our Saviour was a prophet sent from{heaven ; 
that what he did was by a commission sent from God ; and consequently, that he could 
not be guilty of any injustice in the destruction of the swine, which, upon this supposi- 
tion, was not his act, but the act of Providence. He indeed, as a man, had no right to 
destroy the people’s swine, but God, who is the Supreme Proprietor of the whole earth, 
most certainly had; and shall we then complain of him for such a punishment as this, 
when every day we see more surprising instances before our eyes? When we see him 
laying whole nations waste with pestilence, with famine, and with earthquakes, shall 
we confess his sovereign Authority in these cases, and yet upon the loss of two thousand 
swine, cry out, and say, “ why hast thou done this ?” The heathens themselves (upon the 
supposition of a Providence) will acknowledge this to be unreasonable ; nor can our Sa- 
viour (as acting by a Divine commission) ever be justly blamed, because he once or 
twice did the same thing which God does every day. 

~ But after all, whether the proprietors were Jews or Gentiles, (a) the words in the 
text do not imply that our Saviour was either principal or accessory to the destruction 
of the swine. St Mark indeed tell us, that he gave the devils leave; and St Luke, that 
he suffered them to enter into the swine: but by this is meant no more than that he did 
not prevent them ; that he did not interpose his Divine Power in order to hinder them 
from entering. But if this made our Saviour a sharer in the destruction of the swine, 
by parity of reason, it will make God (because he permits it) answerable for all the evil 
that is done under the sun. Thus, whether we suppose the Jews or heathens owners 
of the herd of swine, our Saviour’s permitting the devils to enter into them made him not 
accessory to their destruction ; or if it be said that he did it with a punitive intent, it 
was either to make the Jews suffer for the breach of their law, or the heathens for their 
obstinate idolatry ; which his character of a prophet, and the testimony of his being the 
Son of the Most High, without all controversy authorised him to do. 
To know the true end and design of our Saviour’s transfiguration, it may not be im. 
roper to look back a little into the context, where we find, that after Peter’s confessing 
him to be (4) “ the Christ, the Son of the living God, from that time began he to shew 


_* [The maxim was perfectly just and free from that minister, sent occasionally by the sovereign to direct 
wild fanaticism, which has been the source of similar the ordinary magistrates in the administration of the 
maxims among some Christians. The Jewish consti-  Jaw.] ; 
tution was indisputably a theocracy, and therefore (@) Dr Pearce’s Vindication, part i. p. 28: 
every prophet really inspired was an extraordinary (6) Mattir. xvi, 21, &e, 
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unto his disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the From Matth. 

elders, and chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the third day? eeu 
Nor was this all, for he foretold them that they likewise were to suffer many grie- Jonny. 1.to- 
vous persecutions for his name’s sake, and therefore he recommended to them the un- Mth. xvii. 14 


pleasant doctrines of (a) “ self-denial, and taking up the cross and following him,” Hee 


CHAP, II. 


With. Luke ix. 37. 
this great (though distant) encouragement, that (b) “ when the Son of Man should come J vii: } 
in the glory of his Father, with his angels, he should then reward every one according 
to his works.” 

. These predictions, doctrines, and promises, were so contrary to the expectation of 
his disciples, who hoped in him to have a temporal prince and deliverer, a restorer of 
the decayed state of Israel, and promoter of themselves to great honours and employ- 
ments, that our Saviour thought proper, (not many days after) in order to revive their 
faith and trust in him, and (c) to fortify their minds against what was likely to ensue, 
to take as many with him into the Mount as made up a legal evidence, and there to 
give them an ocular conviction of what he had promised, in recompence of what they 
were to suffer, by assuming for a‘while the lustre * and appearance of a glorified body ; 
which so raised their drooping hearts, that we find St Peter immediately declaring, (d) 
* Lord, it is good for us to be here ; and if thou wilt let us make here three tabernacles, 
one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” For the design of these words is, 
not only to secure his Master by staying in that retreat, from the sufferings and death 
which would be the consequence of his going up to Jerusalem, (as St Chrysostom and 
others understand it), but to express likewise the pleasure and satisfaction he took in 
this transfiguration and glorified company ; and how he resumed fresh spirits and com- 
forts from a miracle, which was emblematical of the glorious state, not of Christ only, 
but of all good Christians after their resurrection. . 

The only instance we have in Scripture of any transfiguration like unto this, is in the 
case of Moses, (e) after he had been forty days and forty nights with God on Mount 
Sinai; for upon his descent, we are told, “ that the skin of his face so shone, that the 
children of Israel were afraid to come nigh him, and therefore he put a veil on his face 
while he talked with them.” That our Blessed Lord, in the act of his transfiguration, 
might probably have respect to this preceding one of Moses, and, both in the nature of 
the change, and the place where it was wrought, design some conformity thereunto, is 
what we are at liberty to suppose ; and consequentiy can account why the scene of this 
transaction was in a mountain rather than a valley: And why the three apostles, Peter, 
James, and John, and not the whole multitude, were allowed to be spectators of it, we 
have several reasons to allege. 

For besides that this was a vouchsafement fit only to be communicated to such as 
were of his more immediate confidence, and stood in the highest degree of his esteem; 
to such as, for their zeal and affection to him, were honoured and distinguished (/') with 
a peculiar title, and, after his resurrection, appointed by Providence to be the great pil- 
lars of his church; and besides, that it would have looked like vanity and ostentation 
in him to have taken the multitude into the Mount, and there made a public sight of 
his miracles, which was the thing he always carefully declined: Besides this, I say, 


(a) Matth. xvi, 24, &e. n (5) Ibid. ver. 27. 

(c) Younge’s Sermons, vol. ii. p. 360. ‘ 

* This is the proper meaning of the word perepog: 
gébn. For peogQr, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, doth not signify the essence or constituent pro- 
perties of a man, but only his external shape or ap- 
pearance: as when it is said of Belshazzar (Daniel 
v. 10.) and of Daniel (chap. vii. 28.) that 4 pogr 4a- 
aug © their forms were changed ;” of Nebuchad- 


nezzar, that 9 peogQn wod emearapev ex’ eet, “ my form 
returned to me” (Dan. iv. 36.) and of Christ, that he 
appeared to two of his disciples, é érege ogPi, “ in 
another form,” (Mark xvi. 12.) and therefore the 
word which is derived from it can extend no farther 
than to a change of the outward form or appearanc 
only. Whitby on Phil. ii. 6, : 

(d) Luke ix. 33. (e) Exod. xxxiv, 28, &e, 

(f )Luke vi. 12. . 

] 


A. M. 4035, 
&ce. or 5440. 
Ann, Dom. 
31, &e. 
Vulg. Air. 29. 
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there seems to be something in the transfiguration itself, which might have been of dan- 
gerous consequence for the multitude to have been admitted to. 

St Peter, who himself was one of those who were with him on the Holy Mount; gives 
*9- us this account of it. (a) “ We have not followed cunningly devised fables, says he, 
~~ when we made known unto you the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye= 
witnesses of his majesty; for he received from God the Father honour and glory, when 
there came’ such a voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” Now, (>) by his majesty in this place, most properly is to 
be understood that lustre and radiancy wherein he appeared, when his * face shone as 
the sun, and his garments (pierced through with the beams that were darted from his 
body) became as white as light (c):” For to shine as the sun, is a phrase expressing 
something belonging to celestial majesty ; and white and splendid garments are proper 
for kings, and (d) royal ministers of the heavenly court. And, in like manner, by the 
excellent glory, from whence the voice proceeded, can be meant nothing but the bright 
and shining cloud that then appeared, which the Jews call the Shechinah, and is made 
up (as most imagine) of an host of angels, the constant symbol of the Divine presence. 
And how great and magnificent this symbol is, we may in some measure learn from the 
vision of the prophet Daniel (e): * The ancient of days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like pure wool. His throne was like the fiery 
flames, and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued, and came forth from 
before him; thousands of thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand — ten 
thousand stood before him.” . Z 

Supposing then that this was the manner of our Saviour’s transfiguration: ‘that nds 
only in his own person he was arrayed with all this glory and lustre, but had likewise 
an angelic host surrounding him, two of the greatest prophets of ancient ages attending 
him, and a voice from heaven, declaring him to be the well-beloved Son of God: While 
the multitude stood by, and saw and heard all this, it would have been almost unavoid- 
able, but that, upon such conviction of his being the Messiah, (/) “ they would have ta- 
ken him by force, and made him a king.” But since (as our;Saviour tells us) his (¢) 
“ kingdom was not of this world,” nor to come with the pomip and observation which 
the Jews expected; and since one of his great concerns was, that no disturbance of the 
civil government should be occasioned by him, or laid to his charge, he wisely made 
choice of three only (but these the principal of his apostles), to whom he exhibited a 
specimen of his future glory ; which had he done to the multitude, it might probably 
have occassioned a general insurrection; and as he came down from the Mount, he 
charged them, “ that they should tell the vision to no man till after his resurrection.” 

From the word Oparinct, which we render vision, some have supposed, that Moses and 
Elias were not there in their proper persons, but that the apostles, in their fancy and 
imagination, had only a strong idea or impression of them; or, at most, that their spec- 
tres, or some shadowy resemblances of them, only were teeta’ Since the evangelists, — 
however, speak of them in a personal character and capacity ; since they represent them 
as talking with Christ, and speaking of his decease which he was to accomplish at Je- 
rusalem; since they tell us, that when they were come out of the ecstasy into which 
this vision had cast them, they saw two men standing with him ;—it is much more pro- 
bable to think, that Moses and Elias were really there, and that God had, some- 
where or other, from the time of their departure out of this world, preserved both their 


bodies to this end. The Scriptures, indeed, are express as to Elias, that he was tran-  . 


slated into heaven by the ministry of angels, resembling (A) a chariot of fire, and horses 
of fire; and it is a pretty general opinion, (2) both among Jewish and Christian au- 
(a) 2 Pet. 16, &c. (b) See Whitby, on 2 Pet. i. 16. (c) Matth. xiii, 43, (d) Rev. iii. 4. 


(e) Dan. vii. 9, 10. (f) John vi. 15. (g) Ibid. xviii. 36, (Ah) 2 Kings ii, 11 
(7) Vid. Dissert. de Calmet sur la Mort et la Sepulture de Moyse, vol, iii. ni : 


ce oi 
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thors, taken (as is supposed) from some Apocryphal book, that Moses did not die, but from Mati, 
was translated into heaven, or some terrestrial paradise, in the same manner as were a pe ona 
Enoch and Elias. There is a pa-sage in St Jude, where (a; Michael the archangel isJohnv. 110 | 
said to contend with the devil, and dispute about the body of Moses, which (if taken in iinee ds 
a literal sense) will greatly favour this opinion ; for if we can but suppose that (b) the Luke ix 37, 
contest between this good and evil angel, concerning Moses’s body, related, not to its bu-29"" vi !. 
rial (as some will have it), but its assumption into heaven, or some other place of hap- 
piness, which the devil might oppose, and urge the obligation of his dying the common 
death of all men, for this reason more especially, because he had once taken away the 
life of an Egyptian: If we can but suppose, I say, that the contest arose upon this sub- 
ject, then may we easily conceive, both how Moses might subsist in a separate state 
from the time of his assumption ; and how he, together with Elias, might be dispatched 
from thence, upon this occasion, to set off the lustre of our Lord’s transfiguration, by 
their appearing at the same time in their resplendent robes of glory. | 
_ And indeed if this was the purpose of their errand, what subject can we suppose so 
proper, and so well becoming the conversation of three such illustrious persons, as the 
redemption of mankind by the death and passion of the Son of God? What these two 
ancient prophets had in their times imperfectly revealed; nay, what the angels of hea- 
ven desire, at all times, to look into, viz. the harmony of the Divine attributes in this 
stupendous work, (c) “ the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God, and (d) the breadth, and length, and depth, and height of the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge ; (e) Mysteries which have been hid from ages and from generations, 
but are now made manifest to the saints.” These were the sublime subjects (for these 
are implied in (f) “their speaking of Christ’s decease”) of their conversation at this in- 
terview ; and, in comparison of these, how jejune and worthless are all the wise say- 
ings of philosophers, or compositions of human wit ? With good reason, therefore, 
might the great apostle of the Gentiles, (who himself was no mean proficient in what 
the world falsely calls knowledge), instead of “ the (g) excellence of speech and wis- 
dom, determine to know nothing among his Corinthians but Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified :” For (h) “ we préach Christ crucified, (says he) unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God; for (2) of God he is made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 
The Scriptures, upon all occasions, acquaint us, that the Baptist, through the whole 
course of his ministry. had borne constant and ample testimony to our Saviour’s Divine 
mission ; that he exhorted those who came to him to rest their faith, not on himself, 
but on “ him that should come after him ;” and that, as soon-as he was acquainted who 
he was, by a visible descent of the Holy Ghost and a voice from heaven, he made it his 
business to dispose the Jews in general, and his own disciples in particular, to receive 
and reverence him, by testifying every where that he was the “ Son of God, the Lamb 
of God, who came from above, and spake the words of God, and to whom God had not 
given the Spirit by measure.” And yet, after all this, (%) some are of opinion, that the 
Baptist might have the same conception of Christ’s temporal kingdom that the rest of 
the Jewish nation had; and that his long and irksome imprisonment might, by this 
time, have tempted him to doubt, whether he, who by birth was his relation, and from 
- whose assistance, very probably, he expected a deliverance, was in reality the Messias. - 
(2) It seems however not a little injurious to the character of the Baptist to suppose, 


piv Tide var oO. b) Vid. Whitby, in locum. (c) Rom. xi. 83. (d) Eph, iii. 18, 19. 
oy eee : (Oe Luke ix 31, (2) 1 Cor. ii, 1, 2. (A) Ibid. i. 23. 
5 ’ Ibid. ver. 30. (k) Lightfoot and Beausobre, in locum. (7) Stanhope on the 


Epistles and Gospels, vol i, 


‘Vou, Il. : U 
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A. M. 4035, either his constancy so shaken, or his behaviour so inconsistent with itself, as, after such 
page open and solemn a declaration, to admit of any doubt whether our “ Lord were he 

31, &. that should come,” i.e. the long promised and. universally expected Messiah. And 
Vile: 2: therefore + the safest way is, to conclude that he did not send this message with a de- 
sign to satisfy any scruples of his own, but purely for the sake and conviction of his 
disciples who brought it ; to set them right in their notions, and confirm them in the 

belief of Jesus, and so turn them over to their proper and better Master, now that him- 

self was upon the point of leaving the world. And this was the rather necessary, be- 

cause their immoderate zeal and partial respect for the Baptist had hitherto made them 

averse to Jesus, and envious at his honour and miracles. What John had discoursed 

to them formerly upon this subject had made but little impression upon them ; and 
therefore, in compassion to their infirmities, he condescended to have their scruples pro- 
pounded in his own name: And our Saviour’s method of resolving them (which was by 
shewing them that the miracles which he wrought were the same in kind that the Mes- 

siah was to do) gave so great satisfaction, that when their former master was gone, 


they repaired to him with the melancholy news of ‘his death, “and (according to the res 
ceived tradition) for ever after became his constant disciples. 1 p 


- 
* 


(a) The frequent use of parables and emblems in the discourses and writings of the 
oriental sages, and especially of the Jewish doctors *, is so very well known, that a 
man must discover his ignorance who pretends to assert, that our Blessed Saviour: at- 
tempted any innovation when he first began to instruct the people in a parabolical way; 
since several of his discourses of this kind, particularly that (6) of the rich glutton, and 
(c) of the foolish virgins, (d) are acknowledged to he borrowed from the writings of their 


Rabbins. 


_ - There are three other opinions which have their 
followers among the ancients, One is mentioned by 
the author of the questions that go under the name 
of Justin Martyr, viz. That the Baptist was not in the 
least doubtful whether Jesus was the true Messiah, 
but only was desirous to know, whether he, of whom 


he had heard so many wonderful things, (whilst un-_ 


der confinement, and unable to satisfy himself) was 
the same person of whom he had given testimony, 
and declared to be the Messiah. Others think, that 
~ the meaning of the question was, “« Whether Jesus 
should die for the redemption of mankind?” But 
surely he, who long before had styled him the « Lamb 
of God that takes away the sin of the world,’ John 
i. 29. with allusion, no doubt, to the sacrifices slain 
under the Jewish law, gave sufficient intimation, that 
he was not ignorant of this great truth. Othere again 
imagine, that the sense of this enquiry is,—Whether 
Jesus should come to the Hades, or place of souls de- 
parted, (whither the Baptist foreknew that himself 
was shortly to. go) and whether he should preach his 
coming, and be his forerunner there, in the like man- 
ner.as he had been upon carth? But this is animagi- 
nation too extravagant to recelve any countenance 
from the present, whatever it might meet with in for- 
mer ages. {Of these three opinions the most ration- 
al certainly is that of Justin Martyr. It is, I think, 
more rational than that, which our author prefers, and 
therefore probably the true reason of the Baptist’s mes- 
sage.| Calmet’s Commentary, Whithy’s Annotations, 
and Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. i. 
(2) Whitby’s Annotations on Matth. xiii. 


es 


* The Jews, above all nations, delighted in this 
way of reasoning. Their books at this day are full of 
such parables as our Saviour used, and are generally 
introduced in a form of speech not unlike his; « where- 
unto shall I liken such or such a thing? nay, in the 
Talmudical Treatises, such as the Treatise Killaim, 
there is a dispute of sowing upon the rocks and 
stones, and of mixing wheat and tares together; and 
in Peah, (a tract in the Jerusalem Talmud) there is 
mention made of a tree of mustard-seed, which one 
might climb up into, like other trees. So that our 
Saviour was by no means to blame, but rather highly 
to be commended, for pursuing this parabolical way 
of teaching morality, which was the most celebrated 
method among the Jews. For his farther vindication, 
however, some have observed, that what our Saviour 
delivered in this manner, did not contain the funda- 
mental ‘precepts and doctrines of the Gospel (for 
these were taught with sufficient clearness in the vth, 
vith, and viith chapters of St Matthew), but only the 
mysteries relating to the progress of the Gospel, and 
the event of it among Jews and-Gentiles; and the 
Jews themselves acknowledge, that the predictions of 
this nature were usually taught in allegorical and em- 
blematical expressions, being not so necessary to be 
known as were the fundamental rules of faith and 
manners. Lightfoot?s Harmony of the New Testa- 
ment, page 30, Nickols’s Conference, part iii. page 
413, and Whitby’s Annotations on Matth, xiii, 10. 

(6) Luke xvi. 19. » 

(c) Matthew xxv. 1. 

(¢) Sheringham, Pref. 
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_ The truth is, (a) the eastern way of reasoning was so different. from that of the From Matth. 
west, that the soundest philosophy of Greece or Rome would have been mere jargon 33 poneun 
and cant at Jerusalem t+. The only method of reasoning, which was agreeable to the John v. 1. to 
Jewish taste, was to usher in an handsome simile or story apposite to the matter in ,{0*",)* 
hand; to apply a smart saying of some ancient worthy ; or to bring good proof from Luke ix. 37. 
their law or ancient tradition ; but to go to prove morality to them (as Plato or Tully °°") 
do) from the eternal rules of justice, from the rectitude and honourableness of virtue, 

and the pravity and turpitude of vice, would have been such a way of talking as 

the wisest men of their way of education would have greatly despised ; and therefore 

our Blessed Saviour (who was well acquainted with the temper and customs of the peo- 

ple with whom he conversed) took care that his way of instructing them should be 

such as was most agreeable to their education, and consequently such as would tend 

more to their edification than if he had introduced the philosophic method of morality, 

which was only in use in such nations as-were destitute of the benefits of a Divine Re- 
velation. : . 

- The heathens indeed couched their religious mysteries under fables and allegories, 
_out of a principle both of fear and policy, to conceal them from the contempt of the 

vulgar, and to excite the study and curiosity of the learned: But in this latter design 

they seem to be mistaken, because the learned could no sooner look into the matters 

hid under these fables, but they must have discovered their shame, absurdity, and ridi- 
culousness. The design of our Lord’s speaking to the people in parables was quite con- 

trary to this, as himself declares, viz. (b) “ because they secing, see not, and hearing, 

they hear not, neither do they understand ;” which words, * both in sacred and profane 

authors, are a proverbial expression concerning men so wicked and so slothful, that ei- 

ther they attend not to, or will not follow the clearest intimations and convictions of 

their duty ; and therefore, to awaken their attention, and make the stronger impression 

upon them, our Saviour was forced to have recourse to parables. Tibial 

This passage indeed, in the other evangelists that mention it, seems to bear a differ: 

ent sense, .(c) “ unto them that are without, all these things are done in parables, that 

seeing they may see, and not perceive, and hearing they may hear, and not understand :” 

Or, as it is in St Luke, (d) “ that seeing they might not see, and hearing they might 

not understand :” As if our Lord had spoken to the multitudes in parables, i.e. in a 

plain and familiar way, on purpose that they might not understand him, which, besides 

the contradiction, seems to include a spice of malevolence, where there never was any. 

(e) But all this is occasioned by the mistake of our translators, who, both in St Mark 

and St Luke, have rendered the word iva, by that, which should have been because ; for. 

this gives the words a quite different turn: In St Mark, “ because seeing they do see, 

and not perceive,” and in St Luke, “ because seeing they see not, and hearing they un- 
derstand not.” The natural import of which is this,—* That the Jews, by reason of 

their prejudices, not being able to understand the great mysteries of the Gospel, our Sa- 


(a) Nichols’s Conference, part iii. page 413. 

t [Certainly neither cant nor jargon in the sense 
jn which these words are generally used, but by much 
too abstract to arrest their attention. ] 

~ (6) Matth. xiii. 13. : 

* To this purpose the prophet Jeremiah, « to a re- 
volting and rebellious people, which had cast off the 
fear of God,” speaks in this wise: “ Hear now this, 
ye foolish people, and without understanding, which 
have eyes and see not, which have ears and hear not,” 
chap. v. 21. and in like manner God speaks to Eze- 
kiel ; «« Son of man, thou dwellest in the midst of a 


_ rebellious house, which have eyes to see and see not; 
that have ears to hear and hear not, for they area 
rebellious house,” chap. xii, 2. Philo uses the phrase 

’in the same signification ; for speaking of those that 
were addicted to wine and sensual pleasures, he says, 
OgaYTEG, of% ogdus, nel cinoborrts, otm dnovovar. They 
seeing, see not, and hearing, do not hear; and De- 

' mosthenes mentions it as a common proverb, sgawrus, 
Heh Ogdir, woul axovorrees, wen cxovay Whitby’s Annotations 
on Matth. xiii. i 

(c) Mark iv. 11, 12. (a) Chap. viii, 10. 
(ec) Howell’s History in the Notes. 
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A. M. 4035, viour, out of love to their souls, accommodated himself to their capacities, by speaking 
&e. or *44°- to them in parables, i. e. in metaphors and similitudes, borrowed from things temporal 

31, &c. and corporeal, in order to bring them to a more competent understanding of his doc-. 
Vulg. fir. 29. trine.” 

(a) “ To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heayen, but not to 
them,” does not therefore imply, that our Saviour’s parables were dark and obscure, and 
that, by speaking to the people in this manner, he had a design to conceal any truth . 
that was requisite for them to know; but only, that he made a fuller discovery of his 
doctrine to his disciples, than it was necessary at that time to make to the multitude ; 
that he instructed them in private, and enlarged upon the sense of his parables, and let 
them into the knowledge of several things that were not yet proper to be communicated 
to all, because they were his peculiar friends, and his constant companions ; were more 
disposed td receive his doctrine; were afterwards to be the preachers of it; and, at 
length, to seal the truth of it with their blood. gee ere he SS 

They were honest and well designing men; but it would be doing too great a com- 
pliment to ‘their understanding to say, that there was any thing extraordinary, until 
they were endued from above in their sagacity and penetration: And therefore we 
are not to impute it to the obscurity of our Saviour’s parables, that we find his disciples ~ 
so frequentty at a loss for the meaning of them (since some of them were quoted from — 
Jewish authors, and many of them taken from the most obvious and common things), 
but we should rather impute it to their natural dulness and want of apprehension, as 
we find our Saviour himself doves, when, upon their requesting him to expound the plain 
parable of the sower, he could not forbear saying with admiration, (6) “ Know ye not 
this parable, and bow then shall ye know all parables ?” eee a 

It was not, then, to cloud and obscure, but rather illustrate and enforce his meaning, 
that our |.ord delivered himself so frequently in parables ; and the reason why he re- 
fused to gratify the Pharisees, in their desire of a sign from heaven, was, because he 
had already done miracles enough to satisfy them, had not their obstinacy been proof 
against all conviction. In that very chapter (c) wherein they- make this insolent de- 
mand, they had seen before their faces (d) a withered hand made whole, and, (e) upon 
the ejection of a devil, a blind and dumb man restored to his sight and speech: but 
observe the turn which their resolute infidelity gives to the miracles ; (f) “ This fellow 
does not cast out devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils:” And yet these 
very men have the modesty, in a few verses after, to come to the person they had just 
before reviled and blasphemed at this rate, with this arrogant demand, (g) “ Master, we 
would see a sign from thee.” After such an affront, would it have become the meekest 
man upon earth to gratify these men in any request whatever? But much more, would 
' it have become the majesty of the Son of (sod to prostitute his Divine power, merely to 

satisfy the curiosity (for that was all they wanted to have satisfied) of such abandoned 
miscreants ? . 

?he sign which they wanted to see, may be supposed to be, either such (4) a shower 
of manna, as Moses; or such (7) a clap of thunder, as Samuel; or (&) such a fall of fire, 
as Elijah; or (2) such an arrest of the sun, as Joshua once called for. Now, supposing 
that our Saviour had been flexible enough to humour them in their unreasonable +e- 
quest, (m) what grounds have we to think, that these aerial or celestial prodigies would 
have wrought in them any more conviction than those miracles which were incontesta- - 
ble, done in their presence, within their feeling, and compass of examination ? These, 


(a) Matth. xiii. 1}. (6) Mark iy. 13. (c) Matth, xii. 38. (dy Ver. 13, 
(e) Ver. 22. oe) Ver. 24, ; (g) Ver. 38. (2) Exod. XVi. 14. . (2) 1 Sam, 
wii 10. \k) 1 Kings xviil. 38, (¢) Josh. x. 12, (m) Calmet?s Commentary 


on Matth. xu, 38. 
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we see, they imputed to a diabolical power, and much more might they do it to those From Matth. 
that were at so vast a distance, since they could not be ignorant of what is said of thesibetie = 
* prince of the power of the air,” in the book of Job, viz. That the “ fire which fell from Jonnv. 1. to. 
heaven,” and consumed that holy man’s substance, as well as the wind which overturned Mostheay lakes 
the house, where his children were met together, were the effects of Satan’s procuring. Luke ix. 27. 
What notions the ancient Jews had of the power of magic we cannot positively say ;Jehn vii |. 

but it is certain, that the heathen magicians made it their boast, * that they could stop 
the course of the sun, moon, and stars, turn them into darkness as they pleased, and 
make them obey their voice: And if the Pharisees had the like notions of these things, 
their demanding a sign from heaven was to no manner of purpose, because, upon their 
Own supposition, that our Lord acted by a magical power, what they desired him to do 
was not above the sphere of his ability; and if they thought it so, it could never have 
wrought in them any good conviction, because the same hardness of heart, and hatred 

of him, would have kept them under the same persuasion ‘still; that all his wonders, 
whether above or below, whether, in heaven or on earth, whether:on human or celestial 
bodies, were done by the assistance of the devil. 

_ Since then-no sign that the Pharisees could ask, even had our Saviour condescended 
to work it, would have been effectual to their conviction, our. Saviour was not unkind 

in remitting them to one that would not fail of convincing them, that what he did was 
not by a diabolical but Divine power. For, since-it was agreed on all hands, that a 
person, when dead, whatever he had in his lifetime, could not then have the devil at his 
command ; if. after they had crucified him, they should find him restored to life again, 

this would be a sign wherein there could be no fallacy; that,as his restoration was from 

the hand of God, so-his commission had all along been from the same; and (a) that, as 

Jonas’s miraculous escape from the whale’s belly, wherewith the Ninevites were doubt- 
less acquainted, was a powerful means to confirm to them the truth of his prophetic 
office ; so now, though all Christ’s miracles, while living, prevailed but little, yet after 
his death and resurrection from the grave, he would tien be credited in the same man- 
ner as Jonas was; (b) “ he would then draw all men after him,” and the very Phari- 
sees themselves would be prevailed upon to acknowledge his Divine mission. This is 
the sense of his comparing himself so often with the prophet Jonas: and that the chief 
priests and Pharisees understood the comparison in this sense, is manifest from what. 
they say to Pilate; (c) “Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, after three days I will rise again;” for I nowhere remember, that he made any 
declaration to the chief priests and Pharisees, though he did it frequently to his apostles, 
of his intended resurrection after three days, but only in this comparison of himself to 
Jonas. . . 1 

Had human wisdom indeed been consulted in the election of Christ’s apostles, it 

would have made choice of the profoundest Rabbins, the acutest. philosophers, and 
the most powerful orators, who, by the streugth of reasou, and arts of eloquence, might 
have triumphed over the minds of men, grappled with the stubborness of the Jews, and 
baffled the fine notions and speculations of the Greeks and Komans,;. but then it inust 
be allowed, that one argument for the proot of the divinity of the Christian religion 
had been lost. Nay, it might have been objected, “* Phat no wonder, indeed, that this 
religion should thrive so well in the world, when it had ali human advantages to assist 
it, aud was supported and carried on by the united force of the reason and eloyuence 
of such renowned scholars.” But now, by making choice of weak and illiterate per- 
sons to be his apostles, and first publishers of the Gospel, our iord has taken an effec- 


& Giuice! sid beeecanidts voce Thessala (a) Whitby’s Annotations 0 Matth. xil. 39. 
Luuamque celo deripit. Hor. in -Canidiam (o) John xii. 32, (c) Matth, xxvii. 63, 
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A. M. 4035, tual means that (a) “ our faith should not stand (as St Paul expresses it) in the wisdom 


&c. or 5440. 


Vulg Zr. 29. 


“ of men, but in the power of God, because their speech and their preaching was not 


with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
ower.” 

; And indeed, what less than a Divine power could have enabled a few illiterate me- 
chanics, who had no art, no address of their own, to propagate a new and unheard-of 
religion, contrary to the laws everywhere established, and contrary to mens natural 
passions and appetites, with such a wonderful success, as, in the space of twenty or 
thirty years, to extend it over all the principal parts of the Roman empire, and in the 
next age to fill all places, cities and islands, castles and burghs, palaces and senates, 
courts and camps, with multitudes of converts, as the great apologist Tertullian justly 
glories ? Doubtless, if ever there was an intervention of Divine power in human affairs 
it was here, “ when (0) God chose the foolish and weak things of the world to confound 
the wise and mighty,” and when simplicity and ignorance not only had the advantage, 
but absolutely triumphed over all the wit, and learning, and power, and policy of the 
world. : 

That therefore the mighty force of Christianity, to make its way through the great- 
est obstacles, might more evidently appear the instruments which our Saviour employed 
in the propagation of it (so far as their own abilities, either natural or acquired, were 
concerned) were the meanest that can be imagined, but, by an extraordinary communica- 


tion of his Blessed Spirit to them, he inspired them with the gift of languages, that 


they might be able to address themselves to people of all nations ; with the power of 
working miracles, that they might be able to confirm the truth of the doctrine which 
they taught; and, upon all emergencies, (c) “ with such a mouth and wisdom, as all 
their adversaries were not able to gainsay or resist.” . os ‘exe 

_ These, and several other gifts extraordinary, did more than supply the natural de- 
fects which the apostles laboured under in the execution of so great a work; but now 
that these gifts are withdrawn, our religion established, and the canon of the Holy 
Scriptures completed, their successors have a different province to manage. Instead of 
travelling -all the world over, and compassing sea and land to gain proselytes to the 
Christian faith, their duty is, to keep in order the things that are settled, and (d) “ to 


feed the flock of God, that is among them, taking the oversight thereof, not for filthy 


lucre, but of a ready mind; not as lords over God’s inheritance, but as ensamples to 
their flock ;” and, instead of delivering to their respective churches such writings as 


' might in all ages be the pillar and foundation of truth, their business is to study the 


Scriptures, which they have received, to defend their authority, and expound their 
sense: (¢) “ to preach the word; (as the apostle to Timothy specifies their office) to be 
instant in season and out of season; to reprove, rebuke, and exhort, with all long- 
suffering and doctrine ;” and what compass of learning, and share of influence among 
the people, are requisite to a due discharge of all this (as (f) “ a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of God”), wants no detail of argu- 


, ments to prove, since we find the great apostle St Paul, amidst all the gifts that were then 


dispensed to the church, and the particular revelations which were vouchsafed him, up- 
on the consideration of the weightiness of his office, crying out, and saying, (¢) “ who 
is sufficient for these things ?” Upon the whole, therefore, we may observe, that it was 
highly requisite, that the apostles, and first publishers of the Gospel, and the present 
ministers and preachers of it, should be men of different characters and abilities; that 
the former of these (for the more effectual discharge of their office) should have seve- 
ral kinds of gifts supernatural, the latter no more than was the product of their own 


(2) 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. (6) Ibid. i. 27, (c) Luke xxi. 15. 1 Pet. v. 2, 
(e) 2 Tim. iv. 2. (Ff) Ibid. ii. 15. (g) 2 Cor. ii. 16. a 
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labour and acquisition ; or (to speak in the phrase of the Scripture) that, as at first our From Matth. 
Saviour (a) “ gave some apostles, some prophets, and some evangelists; so now he ried Mania? 
should appoint some rulers, some pastors, and some teachers; for the perfecting of the Johan Ce 


saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ; till we al] Matth. xvii. 14. 


come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect uke ree 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ *. John vii. 1. 


. (%) That anger, considered in itself, and upon all occasions whatever, is unlawful, ~~ 


neither the most rigid philosophers, nor the most severe Christians, have ever been able 
to prove. It is one of those passions that are implanted in us by the God of nature. 
The first motions of it seem to be mechanical, and the hastiness or slowness of it de- 
pends in a great measure upon the temper of the body and the animal spirits: so far 
then as it is natura], we dare not account it criminal, for fear of making God, who hath 
implanted it in us, the author of sin. Those who define it-a desire of revenge, or of 
doing evil to another; purely because he has done so to us, make it indeed a sinful pas. 
sion, and a plain violation of that command, which requires us(c) “ not to avenge 
ourselves, but rather to give place unto wrath ;” but if it be considered (d) as pro- 
ceeding upon a desire of obtaining satisfaction for some injury done to us, or to those 
for whom we are concerned, the honour of God, the reverence due to the laws, the love 
of virtue, and the protection of good men, may make this not only innocent but highly 
i sary and commendable. There is a tameness of spirit that, justly deserves cen- 
Sure; and in some cases we even do not well unless! we are-angry :. And for this reason, 
I make no doubt, it was, (e) that our blessed Saviour, on some occasions, suffered him- 
self to' be seen in some degrees of this passion, namely, to evince! the lawfulness of it, 
and, by his example, to confute the doctrine of those heathen stoics, who condemned 
the use of all passions, and were for making those natural tendencies which God has 
given us altogether superfluous. 2 

For religion admits of no such paradoxical notions: When it requires us to be (f) 
siuw to wrath, it allows of the passion upon a just provocation, and only blames him (g) 
“ who is angry with his brother without a cause;” and when it gives us this caution, 
(h) * Be angry and sin not, let not the sun go down upon your wrath,” it supposes the 
thing itself warrantable, and only prohibits the excess or long duration of it. It is the 
rash, causeless, and continued anger, that our holy religion condemns: But who shall 
say that our Saviour’s resentment to the Pharisees was not upon good grounds, when 
they, by their traditions, had made void the moral law, excused men from doing what 
God had commanded, and laid upon them other unnecessary burdens, which he had no 
where enjoined ? When the pride and ‘arrogance of their sect, and their contempt and 
hatred of all that contradicted them, made it necessary for him to use some smartness 
in his reprehensions, thereby to excite them to a sensibility of their errors? They (2) 
had consulted with the Herodians how they might destroy him; the works which he 
‘did by the finger of God, they had ascribed to a diabolical power; and therefore no 
wonder “ that he should look upon them with indignation, because of the hardness of 
their hearts.” But when there was no such cause for any degree of anger, and where 
the glory of God was not immediately concerned, his whole life was the most perfect 
pattern of meekness and patience, according to that prediction concerning him, (4) “ He 


(a) Eph. iv. 11, &c. © work, they were miraculously made profound philose- 
* (To such as suppose, that, because the apostles phers. ] 


a first preachers of the Gospel were, chosen from (b) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospel, vol. iit, 


among men comparatively illiterate, learning is not (c) Rom. xii. 19. 
meat to the ue now, I beg leave to recom- (d) Whitby’s Annotations on Matth. v. 22. 
mend an attentive perusal of Bishop Horsley’sfour- _ (¢) Nicholl’s Conference, part. ili. p. 410. © 


oh as ‘ i Matth. v. 22. 
teenth sermon (Sermons, vol. Ist, first ed.), where  (_f) James i. 19. (g). ves 
hey) will find it completely proved, that before the (A) Eph. iv. 26. (2) Mark li. 6, 
apostles entered, or were permitted to enter, on their (k) Isaiah xlii. 2, 3. 
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a. . 4028. Shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the streets ; a bruised reed 
fe, or 6°. shall he not break, and a smoaking flax shall he not quench.” 4 
nn. Dom. ‘ z 3 
a1, &e. But how comes it then that St Mark, in his Gospel, represents our Saviour as a per- 
Vule: ®r. 29- son that was supposed (a) to be beside himself? Various are the significations which 
ae given to the word ééécrn in this place; but there are three that bid fairest for the 
solution of that difficulty (6) In the preceding verse it is said, that the multitude 
came so fast upon him, that he had not time to take any food to recruit his spirits ; 
and thereupon some interpreters would have the word signify his fainting through hun- 
ger, or being in danger of falling into a deliquium by spending his spirits, and taking 
no manner of refreshment to revive them. (c) Others had rather mean by the word 
such an ectasy, or transport of mind, as those who are moved with a vehement zeal or 
prophetic spirit are wont to be affected with, and, consequently, that his friends appre- 
hensions were. that in the execution of his prophetic office, i. e. in his preaching and 
instrcting the people, he expended his strength too much, forgetful of that care and 
preservation which he ought to have had of himself. But, for my part, I cannot see 
why the word may not here’ be taken in its common and ordinary sense, for what is cal- 
led madness and distraction. We acknowledge indeed, that our Lord, neither in his 
actions nor in his gestures, shewed ever any symptoms of a disordered mind, nor could 
his relations, from any behaviour of his, conceive any such thing of him; but then the 
words in the text cacyoy yap, “ for they said,” may not relate to his friends, but to other 
people who had raised this report of him.. The Pharisees had given out that he had a 
devil, and did all these miracles by a confederacy with him; and others, who did not 
run to this length of blasphemy, said, nevertheless, that he was mad, and his head turned; 
and when this came to his friends ears, they, out of a charitable design perhaps, went 
to apprehend him, supposing that he might possibly be under some such disorder; and 
not rightly understanding the end of his mission, as the evangelist (d) informs us, that 
some of his kindred “ did not believe in him.” And indeed, (e) if we consider with our- 
selves, how common a thing it is to look upon those who think, or speak, or act in a 
manner different from other people, as fools and madmen ; how this was the fate (f) of 
the young prophet before Jehu’s companions, and of St Paul (g) before Festus; we shall 
not think it strange that our Lord should fall under the same opprobrious imputation, 
or that his relations, (who had no true conception of him or his office) hearing of this 
rumour, should endeavour ‘to get him into their custody, and so prevent his exposing 
himself to the scorn and derison of those that hated him. For though some of the peo- 
ple were of opinion that “ he spake as never man spake, (h) yet many of them said, he 
has a devil, and is mad, why hear ye him ?” 

The name of Peter, or Cephas, (as it is in the Syriac) our blessed Lord gave to Si- 
mon, when his brother Andrew first brought them together; and in allusion to this 
name it is, that he calls him the rock or stone upon which he intended to build his church. 
Some indeed by this rock think, that our Saviour intends himself, (2) and that in utter- 
ing these words, he pointed at his own person, as he seems to have done upon another 
like occasion, when he speaks to the Jews, (4) “ destroy this temple, (meaning his own. 
body) and in three days | will raise it up:” But the sense seems abstruse, and the tran- 
sition abrupt, that our (/) Saviour, speaking to Peter, and calling him a rock, should, 
with the same breath, pass to himself, and yet not say, upon myself, but ‘“ upon this 
rock (and St Peter was the only rock he mentioned) will 1 build my church.” Others 
therefore would rather have St Peter’s faith and confession to be the rock here spoken 
of, as it must be acknowledged indeed, that in this confession of his, the sum and sub- 


(a) Mark iii. 21. (6) Whitby in locum. (c) Hammond’s Annotations. (d) John vii. 5. 
e) Calmet’s Commentary in locum. (7) 2 Kings ix, 11. (g) Acts xxvi, 24, 


(h) John x. 20, (2) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. (k) John un, 19, 
(4) Pool’s Annotations on Matth. xvi. 18. hs RNR HS 
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stance of the Christian doctrine is comprised ; -but then it should be considered, that as From Matth. 
our Lord, without all doubt, meant to say something singular to St Peter, as a reward pa “. 
of his frank confession of him, if this confession was all the rock he intended, here was Jonn v. Le 
nothing particular said to the apostle, and yet, at the same time, the whole grace of the a ee 
allusion to his name was entirely lost. It is reasonable therefore to think, (a) that as Luke ix. 37. 
_ our Saviour here directs his speech, not to the whole college of the apostles, but to St %'" vit !- 
Peter only, and seems to promise him something peculiar as the reward of his liberal 
confession, the sense of the expression should be, that he would, in a more eminent 
manner, make use of his ministry in laying the first foundation of the Christian church, 
both among the Jews and Gentiles ; as we find he did the former, (0) in his most. effi- 
cacious sermon at the day of Pentecost, and the latter (c) in the conversion of Cornelius 
and his company *. 
_ There is a passage in Isaiah, which (as some imagine) helps us to the knowledge of 
what our Saviour means by the keys of the kingdom of heaven; it is, where God fore- 
tels Hliakim, (d) that he “ will call him, and clothe him with the robe of Shebna, (who 
(e) was over the household) and strengthen him with his girdle, and commit his govern- 
; ie into his hand, and lay the key of the house of David + upon his shoulder, &c.” 
Now, because the key was an ensign of great honour and power, and what the chief 
stewards in princes palaces usually wore as an indication of their office, our Saviour 
makes use of this expression, to denote that authority and jurisdiction ,wherewith he 
invested the apostles, and their successors, in the administration of the affairs of his 
church. But besides the key of government, there is (/) the key of knowledge, which 
the scribes and Pharisees are blamed for having taking away ; and therefore as the use 
of a key is to open a door or gate, we should rather think the import of Christ’s pro- 
mise here to Peter is, (g) that he should be the person who should first open the mys- 
teries of the Gospel dispensation, both to Jew and Gentile; by the power of his preach- 
ing make the first converts among both; and by the rite of baptism receive such con- 
verts into the pale of the Christian church: and by the binding and loosing which fol- 
low, (though {* some are willing to extend them to the power of excommunication and_ 
absolution) I should rather be inclined to think, that, according to the language then in 
use among the Jews, our Saviour means the forbidding or permitting such and such 
things; that (h) he is here declaring his will, that his apostles should settle the affairs 
of his church by virtue of their infallible spirit ; should determine what was lawful or 
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be unlawful which was not before made and declared 


(a) Whitby’s Annotations in locum. 
by Christ to be so :’? And therefore, though he owns 


(6) Acts ii. (c) Ibid. x. 


* | See this argument illustrated in a most masterly 
manner in Bishop Horsley’s thirteenth sermon. ] 

(d) Isa. xxii. 20. (e) Ibid. ver. 15. 

+ This custom of carrying keys upon mens shoul- 
ders may seem very strange to us; but the ancients 
had their keys made very large, and in the form of 
‘a sickle, and the weight and shape of them was such 
that they could no otherwise be carried conveniently 
but as we see our reapers carry their sickles, Cal- 
met’s Dictionary under the word Key. 

SF) Luke xi. 52, os 

(g) Whitby’s Annotations on Matth. xvi. 19. 

+? This indeed is the common acceptation of the 
words ; and our learned Archbishop Potter, in his 
Discourse of Church Government, chap. v. looks up- 
on this binding and loosing, when applied to things 


and not persons, not only “ as a manifest force upon 


the words, which the Scriptures never use in any such 
sense, but false in fact likewise, because the apostles 
had no power either to make or declare any thing to 


Vou. III. 


that in the text things and not persons are expressed, 
yet he nevertheless affirms, “ that it is very com- 
mon to put adjectives of the neuter gender instead of 
substantives, and so to express things when persons 
are understood,” This manner of expressing sub- 
stantives by neuter adjectives can hardly be contest- 
ed; but then we cannot but’ think that the word 
binding, when put for imposing laws or injunctions” 
upon us, is no uncommon phrase in Scripture, since 
we find our Saviour complaining of the scribes and 
Pharisees “ for binding heavy burdens, and grievous 
to be borne, and laying them on other mens shoul- 
ders,” Matth. xxiii. 4. Nor can we see how the apo- 
stles (who had no precept from ,their master to that 
purpose) could have absolved proselytes from the 
observation of the Jewish law, Acts xv. 28, 29. had 
they not had a power and authority given them by the 
Holy Ghost, to ** declare some things which Christ 
had not declared before.” J as 
(hk) Pool’s Annotations on Matth. xvi. 18. 
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BOOK VIIi. 


a. M. 4035, unlawful for Christians to do, and that such their determinations: should be ratified in 
heaven: “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, i. e. declare to be forbidden, shall ex- 
pose the man that commits it to punishment ; and whatsoever thow shalt loose on earth, 


&c. or 5440. 
Ann. Dom. 
Sly Ke: 


Vulg. Zr. 29 


a 


‘or declare to be lawful now, (though formerly forbidden) shall be allowed to be done 
without any one’s incurring my displeasure.” 


So that, in this sense, the words are a 


foundation of our faith and obedience to the doctrines and commands of the apostles, 
and of the cessation of the ritual precepts of the law of Moses. nh 
According to this exposition, the sense of our Lord’s promise to Peter (supposing it 
personal and directed to him only) will be this: (a) « Thy name signifies a rock, and 
suitable to that name shall be thy work and office; for upon thee, i. e. upon the strength 
of thy preaching, shall the foundation of my church be laid. ‘Thee I will appoint te 
make the first converts, both of Jews and Gentiles, to my holy religion, and by the or- 
dinance of baptism, to admit them into the communion of saints and to thee I will give 
power to enact laws for the good government of my church ; to determine what is proper 
or improper to be done, and to release my people from the observation of legal ceremo- 


nies.” 


This is the full force of our Saviour’s speech to Peter ; and yet it neither denotes nor 


implies any cecumenical pastoral power in him (much less in his successors) above the 


rest of the apostles. 


For if he be here called the. rock or foundation-stone, the same 


honour is attributed to the rest, where it is said that (b) “ we are built upon the foun- 
dation of the prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
If he had the power of the keys intrusted with him, and thereby admitted the first con- 
verts, both Jews and Gentiles, into the Christian church, both James and John exer- 
cised the same office in converting those of the circumcision ; and St Paul opened the 
kingdom of heaven to many more Gentiles than ever he did. If he had authority to 
discharge the converts he made, from the observation of the ceremonial law, St Paul, 
without doubt, had the same with regard to this, and perhaps a clearer notion of the 
Christian liberty than St Peter seems to have had, when he gave occasion to the other 
to (c) “ withstand him to the face,” and so frequently te declare, “ that we are not jus- 
tified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ :’ and whatever the 
sense of binding and loosing may be, it is certain, that the same power and authority 
was given in as ample a manner to all the apostles in general, where it is said, (d) 
“ whatsoever YE shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth, shall. be loosed in heaven :” and again, (e) “ Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins YE retain, they are retained.” So 
wisely did our Blessed Saviour settle an * equality among his apostles, that (f) “ there 


(a) Whitby’s Annotations. 
(c) Gal. ii. 11,—16. 
_ (e) John xx. 23. 

-* It is.certain that the rest of the apostles did not 
conceive any peculiar power or pre-eminence to have 
been given to Peter, because, after this promise made 
to him, James and John desired to be next in dignity 
to our Lord, as also among them and the other apo- 
stles, there was a contention who should be greatest ; 
which could not well have happened if they had un- 
derstood that this honour had been already granted 
to: Peter... It connot be denied, indeed, but that some 
of the apostles were superior to others, both in per- 
sonal ‘merit and order of place. St Paul speaks of 
some, viz, James, Peter, and John, who seemed to be 
pillars, Gall ii. 9. i. @. principal supporters, of the 
church, and were accounted chief apostles, 2 Cor. 
xi. 5. andit is‘remarkable, that in all the catalogues of 


(5) Eph. ii, 20... 
(d) Matth. xviii. 18. 


the twelve apostles which are extant in the Scriptures, 
Peter is constantly placed the first, as Judas is the 
last : from whence we may observe, that as « Judas, 
who kept. the bag and was a thief,” John xii. 6. was 
last of all the twelve, so Peter, who had the first place, 


- does all along, through the whole history of the Go- 


spels, shew a greater zeal for our Lord’s honour and 
service than any ofthe rest. Vid. p. 140 of this Book 
in the Notes. But whatever might be the true reason 
of this order, it is certain, that nothing more was 
founded on it than a mere priority of place, and that 
neither Peter nor any other apostle had any power. 
or authority over the rest, according to that of St 
Cyprian, (Lib, De unitate Eccles.) « Hoc erant utique 
et cateri Apostoli, quod fuit petrus, pari consortio pra 
diti et honoris et potestatis.” Archbishop Potter's 
Discourse of Church Government, chap, iil, 
(/) Corinthians 12. 265, iy 
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might be no schism in his church, but that (a) in him all the building fitly framed toge- From Math. 


ther (as the apostle continues the metaphor) might grow unto an holy temple in the 3! Gee. 


“Lord ” M : John v. 1, to 
Nothing certainly can be plainer in Scripture, than that the sin against the Holy Matth.xiilt - 
e Mark ix, 14. 


Ghost, which our Saviour mentions as a sin unpardonable, is to be understood of the Luke ix. 37. 
Pharisees imputing the miracles which he wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost to?" ‘i 1. 
the power of the devil; and yet I know not how a great many learned men have made 
shift to mistake it. (6) A‘denial of Christ’s Divinity, a denial of his religion for fear of 
suffering, a wilful opposition to the truth, a malicious envying other mens graces, gross 
relapses into sin, or final impenitence, and perseverance therein, have some by one, and 

some by others, been made the characteristics of this sin; and yet the very occasion of 

our Saviour’s discourse concerning it, cannot but give us quite different conceptions. 

- (ce) He had just now healed one possessed of a devil, blind and dumb, whereat the 

people were much amazed, and began to say among themselves, “ Is not this the Son of 

David ? i. e. the promised Messiah: which when the Pharisees understood, they gave 

this vile and malicious turn to the miracle, “ This fellow does not cast out devils but 
_by Beelzebub the prince: of the devils. This calumny our Saviour undertook to confute, 

by shewing how unlikely a thing it was, that the devil should lend him his power to 

use it against himself; and: then proceeds to discourse of this sin, (d) “ Wherefore I 
say unto you, all manner of sin and blasphemy (which is of another nature) shall be 
forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shali not be forgiven un- 

to them.” The Pharisees therefore are’ the persons: charged with the sin, and the sin 

is, their attributing what was done by the finger of God to’a diabolical power. 

(e) A learned annotator of our own is of opinion, that though our Saviour entered 
upon this discourse, because the Pharisees imputed his miracles to a confederacy with 
Satan, yet his chief design was, to deter his hearers from blaspheming the ensuing dis- 
pensation of the Holy Ghost, which, upon his resurrection and ascension, he had pro- 

_ mised to send down from heaven: So that this’sin against the Holy Ghost neither 
was, nor could be committed, when our Saviour spake these words, not until the time 
that its miraculous gifts were communicated to the apostles, which was on. the day of 
Pentecost. But (besides that our Blessed Saviour had not as yet made mention either 
of his own ascension, or of the mission of the Holy Ghost) since the power, whereby 
both he and his apostles wrought their miracles, proceeded from the same Divine Spirit, 
a reviling of this power, when our Saviour did the miracle, must be blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, as much as it was when his apostles did it; and so the difference a- 
mounts to nothing. ae riety 2 tees a eee 

(f) Our Blessed Lord indeed, to shew that he was sent from God, wrought miracles, 
such as did plainly evince a Divine power and presence accompanying him. ‘These mi- 
racles (to which he frequently appeals) the Pharisees were eye-witnesses of, and there- 
fore could not deny them; yet such was their hatred and opposition to him and his doc- 
trine, that, rather than allow his Divine mission, they were resolved to ascribe all he 
did to the power of the devil. Their design in this was to destroy the whole credit of 
Christianity, and, by making him a confederate with Satan, to represent his religion as 
the work and contrivance of hell, and such only as would tend to the mischief and de- 
struction of mankind. To slander and calumniate the Son of Man was a great sin, no 
doubt, but such as might more easily be forgiven them, because of his state of humilia- 
tion and poor appearance, which might occasion their disesteem: But to represent the 
Spirit of God as an apostate angel, and whatever he did for the good and salvation of 
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mankind, as the work and intrigue of the devil, is a sin of such horrid nature, as may 
well deserve a particular exemption from the general promise and covenant of pardon. 
(a) God, no doubt, can, if he will, work so powerfully upon the minds of men by his 
grace and spirit, as to convince the most obstinate; and, supposing them to be convin- 
ced, and repent, it cannot be denied but that they would be forgiven: And therefore, 
when our Saviour says, that such “ as blaspheme against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven,” it is reasonable to suppose, that he means, that when men are come to such a 
degree of inveterate malice, God (as he justly may) will withdraw his grace from them, 
and leave them to the bent of their perverse minds, which will insensibly engage them 
in a farther opposition to the truth, and sink’ them finally into perdition; so that being 
deserted of God, and, for want of the necessary aid of his grace, continuing finally im- 
penitent, they become incapable of forgiveness, “ both in this world and in that which is 
to come.” The short then of all this is, that the sin against the Holy Ghost is unpardon- 
able, not because there is not a sufficiency of merit in Christ to atone for it, or of mercy in 
God the Father to forgive it, but because those who commit it are of such a refractory 
and incorrigible spirit, that they resist the last and utmost means of their conviction, and, 
consequently, neither will nor can repent; especially if God in judgment (as it some- 
times happens), and (b) ‘ because they received not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved, should send upon them a strong delusion that they might believe a lie.” 
That which has made some passages in the vith chapter of St John’s Gospel, ay es- 
pecially the command of (c) “ eating the flesh, and drinking the blood of the Son of 
man,” a matter of so much perplexity, is the want of attending to the occasion of his 


* discourse, and the figurative forms of expression that were then in use in the eastern 


nations. Our Lord, it seems, but the day before, (d) had fed a great number of péople 
with a very small matter of provisions. The day following they resort to him in hopes 
of the same bounteous supply. Our Lord, who knew their design, rebuked their greedy 
appetite. They, in return, reminded him of Moses’s liberality (much superior to his), 
in providing them manna for the space of forty years. Hereupon our Lord took occa- 
sion to acquaint them, (e) “ that he was the bread of God which came down from hea- 
ven,” highly preferable to manna; forasmuch as that gave only their forefathers a tran- 
sitory, but this an everlasting life to the whole world: For (f) “ he that cometh to me — 
(continues he) shall never hunger; and he that believeth in me shall never thirst ;” and 
again, (g) “ I am the living (or rather life-giving) bread which came down from hea- 
ven; if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever, and the bread that I will give 
him is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world: (2) For my flesh is meat in- 
deed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” | 

Now, whosoever considers the genius of the eastern languages, abounding in lofty, 
and sometimes abstruse figures, and how common a thing it was, among the Jews es- 
pecially, to use the metaphors of eating and drinking in a spiritual sense, viz. to denote 
the exercise or improvement of any of the intellective faculties of the soul, will not be 
much surprised at our Saviour’s expressing himself in this manner. (2) ‘“ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth (says the prophet, exhorting the people to hear his instrucrions), come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, come buy wine 
and milk, without money, and without price; and eat ye that, which is good, -and let 
your soul delight itself in fatness.” To the same purpose we frequently find Philo call- 
ing wisdom and virtue the food of the soul, which nourishes it to eternal life; and (&) 
the Talmudists telling us, that “ all the eating and drinking which is mentioned in the 


(a) Tillotson’s Sermons, vol, i. (b) 2 Thess. ii, 10,11. (c) John vi. 52. 
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book of Ecclesiastes, relates to the observation of the law and good works: Nay, man- From Matth. 
na, in particular (according to the sense of some Jewish authors) was an eminent type pele 
of Christ; and therefore, “the good man, (a) says Philo, lifts up his eyes to heaven, John Cie 
looking to the manna, the Divine and heavenly x2yr, the incorruptible food of the soul, ee 
that loves God ;” and if this was the Jews sense of things, our Saviour was gulity of note ix. 37. 
presumption in styling himself the “ true bread which came down from heaven,” nor of John vii. 1. 
any absurdity, in insisting upon a metaphor which so frequently occurred in the best of 

their authors. The only question is, whether our Saviour’s words in this place are to 

be taken in a literal or metaphorical sense, i. e. whether they relate to a corporeal or 

spiritual eating his flesh ? 

There is something so shocking in the very notion of one man’s eating the flesh of 
another, that when the Jews heard our Saviour (as they imagined) discourse at this 
rate, they might well say, (6) « How can this man give us his flesh to eat ?” (c) “ Will 
he cut it in pieces, and distribute to every one of us a share? It is no agreeable thought 
to eat human flesh, but (supposing we could bring ourselves to that) how could he mul- 
tiply himself into so many parts as that each of us might have one ? Or how could him- — 
self subsist, if he should, in this barbarous and inhuman manner, cut and mangle his 
own body ?” ‘This seems to be the reasoning of the Jews upon the case: (d) But on 
all hands it is agreed that they mistook the sense of our Saviour’s words, and fancied 
such a meaning in them as he never intended; whereas, had the literal sense been 
the proper and intended meaning, it is cértain that they imposed no false construction 
upon what he said; since, upon this supposition, he intended that his human flesh 
should properly be eaten, and they, in their questioning the truth of what he said, meant 
no more. 

We may observe farther, that when our Saviour knew within himself that the ab- 
struseness of his discourse upon this subject had given some disgust to his disciples, 
(e): he said unto them, does this offend you ? What, and if ye should see the Son of 
Man ascend up where he was before ? The only sense of which words can be, “(/f) Are 
you offended that I thus speak of giving you my flesh to eat ? Do you look on this ex- 
pression now as a thing so very absurd and unintelligible? What then will you think 
of it, when this body is removed hence into heaven? i. e. How will you then be sca- 
red, and think it still more difficult and more impossible to apprehend, how ye shall 
then eat my flesh and drink my blood, provided ye go on to understand my words in a 
gross and carnal manner?” For St Athanasius has well observed, that our Saviour 
here mentions his ascent into heaven, that he might divert his disciples from entertain- 
ing a carnal sense of his words: And therefore his argument is,—* Since it will be 
then impossible for you to eat my flesh corporeally, when it is so far removed from you; 
by this you may perceive that my purpose is, that you should understand my words in 
a spiritual sense.” aR : 

- We may observe again, that when several disciples revolted upon the account of this 
hard saying, as (g) it is called, and our Saviour was apprehensive that his apostles might 
do the like, St Peter, in the name of the rest, answers him, (4) “ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life :” Whereas, had he understood our Saviour 
as speaking here of oral manducation, his answer, very probably, would have been to 
this effect : “ Whatsoever appearance there may be of inhumanity, absurdness, and im- 
possibility in eating thy natural flesh and drinking thy blood, yet we believe it, because 
thou hast said it, who art ‘Truth itself, and able to make good thy words.” But since 
we hear nothing from him of this tendency, we may reasonably conclude that he had 
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A. M. 4035, no such notion of our Saviour’s words. And indeed our Saviour, one would think, had 
ke Se done enough to explain his own meaning, when he tells us that the eating, which he 
31, &c. intends, is (a) “ believing on him,” and that it was such an eating as would make a man 
Vulg. r. 29. ()) « live for ever ;” that (c) “ flesh (if we could eat it) profiteth nothing,” since the soul 
can only be nourished by spiritual food; and that therefore “ the words which he spake 
unto them were spirit,” i. e. were to be understood in a spiritual sense, otherwise they 
would not be conducive to eternal life: And therefore (d) Kusebius introduces our Sa- 
viour as thus addressing his disciples, “ Do not think that I speak of that flesh where- 
with I am compassed, as if you must eat of that; neither imagine that I command you 
to drink my bodily blood, but understand well that the words which I have spoken 
unto you, ‘ they are spirit and life.” Wor (as St Austin (e) lays down the rule for the 
exposition of Scripture phrases) “ If the saying be preceptive, either forbidding a wicked 
action, or injoining a good one, it is no figurative speech; but if it seems to command 
any wickedness, or to forbid what is profitable and good, it is figurative. Accordingly 
this saying, ‘ except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood,’ seems to 
* command a wicked thing, and is therefore a figure, injoining us to communicate in the 
passion of our Lord, and sweetly and profitably remember that his flesh was wounded 
and crucified for us.” (/) In this sense his flesh and blood are zantos, truly meat and 
drink ; because the eating of this flesh by faith in his salutary passion doth nourish the 
soul to life eternal; and the drinking of his blood by faith, as that which was shed for 
the remission of sins, does refresh the person thirsting after righteousness, and convey 

into him a principle of living well, and of living for ever *. . ey 

Thus we have gone through the several objections that are usually made to the fact 
contained in the evangelical history of this period; and (if it would be of any farther 
satisfaction to those that delight to make them) we might shew, that whatever is re- 
corded of our Blessed Saviour, the like, in one instance or other, the heathens them- 
selves have acknowledged in their deified heroes and great men: (g) That the same 
power of curing all kinds of diseases the Greeks ascribe to their Ausculapius, and the 
Egyptians to their Serapis and Isis: ‘That Hadrian (according (h) to Spartianus) was 
cured of a fever by the touch of a certain blind man: That Sesostris, king of Egypt, 
upon offering a sacrifice to the god Mnevis, was restored to his eye-sight : That Vespasian 
- (if we may believe Tacitus) cured a man of his lameness and another of his blindness; 
by anointing his eyes with spittle, in the manner that our-Saviour did; and that Apol- 


(a) John vi. 47. (8) Ibid. ver, 51. ed to God, and part eaten as a religious feast by 


(c) Ibid. ver. 63. 

(d) De Eccles. Theolog. lib. iii. c. 12. 

(e) De Doctrin. Christian. lib. iii. c. 16. 

(7) Whitby’s Annotations on John vi. 55. 

* [Without controverting any part of our author’s 
interpretation of what is said in the sixth chapter 
of the Gospel by St John, of eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of the Son of Man, it is proper to 
observe, that all the primitive writers of the church, 
long before the monstrous fiction of transubstantia- 
tion was heard of, considered these ‘words as refer- 
ring particularly to the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ in the sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per. They have been understood in the same way 
by some of the most eminent divines of the reformed 
church of England ; and that interpretation is founds 
ed on a doctrine plainly taught by St Paul—that the 
Lord’s supper is a religious feast on the sacrifice once 
offered for the sins of the whole world. Every one 
knows, that of the ancient sacrifices, part was offer- 


those for whom they were offered; and in conformi- 

ty with this practice, our Lord, who came not to de- 

stroy the law but to fulfil it, appointed the elements 

of bread and wine to supply the place of his flesh and 

blood in the feast on the sacrifice which he was to of- - 
fer for the sins of the world. He did not change them 
into his very flesh and blood, which we may safely say 

even he could not have done; but he made them an- 

swer all the purposes, which could have been answer- 

ed by his flesh and blood in the feast on his one all-suf- 

ficient sacrifice. He called them therefore his flesh 

and blood, for much the same reason that a bank-bill, 

without being transubstantiated from paper into silver 

or gold, is called by the name of the piece of coin for’ 
which it passes current, See Johnson’s Unbloody 

Sacrifice, &c. Warburton’s Rational Account of the 

Lord’s Supper, and Bishop Cleaver’s Sermons on 

John vi.] 
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lonius Tyanzeus (whom (a) Philostratus sets up as a powerful rival of our Lord’s mira- From Matth. 
cles)| cured a young man that was possessed with a devil; and when he had restored x3}. Maki. 
him to his right senses, received him into the number of. his disciples. Simplicius, in John'v, 1 to 
his Dissertations upon Epictetus, seems to promise to all pious and wise men the power Meth. xvii. 14. 
of calming the waves of the sea; and how Neptune rebuked and allayed the winds, Luke ix. 37. 
which, without his permission, had raised a tempestuous storm, is a story well known 2! +1 
and well set off in (>) Virgil. Every poet almost mentions this same Neptune’s riding” 
in his chariot, on the surface of the sea; and the tradition is, that to his son Kuphemus 

and his nephew Orion he gave the faculty of walking upon it without fear of sinking. 

Nothing can be more common among the fictions of these writers than the transfigura- 

tion of their gods upon one occasion or other; and that our Saviour’s method of elect- 

ing his disciples might not want a precedent in profane history, (c) we are told that 

the famous Eastern philosopher Confucius, out of the three thousand followers that he - 

had, made choice of seventy-two of principal note, and out of these of twelve only to 

be his more immediate companions, and to whom he committed the hidden mysteries 

of his philosophy: But our happiness is, that the credibility of the Scripture history 

wants no such weak supports as these; [and it is well that they do not, for these tales 

bear no resemblance to it. They were not recorded by contemporary authors in 

works committed to a select society, instituted for the express purpose of preserving 

these records uncorrupt, and disseminating them through the whole world. | 


DISSERTATION II. 


OF THE PROPHECIES RELATING TO THE MESSIAH, AND THEIR 
real ACCOMPLISHMENT IN OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR. 


= ‘ g 


ONE great evidence of our Saviour’s divine mission, and consequently of the truth of 
his religion, is the completion of the ancient prophecies, relating to the Messiah, in his 
person, doctrine, and miracles. He indeed makes more frequent appeal to his mira- 
cles; (d) « The works which the Father hath given me to finish,” says he, “ the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me:” but since, at the 
same time, he lays claim to the character of being the person spoken of by Moses and 
the prophets, when he bids the people (ce) “ search the Scriptures, because they testified 
of him;” it is certain, that his title to the Messiahship must be tried by the testimony 
of the prophets, and that all the miraculous works which he did, will not prove him to 
be the messenger of the covenant, whom God was to send, unless the several predic- 
tions which his servants the prophets gave of that renowned person are found to unite 
and agree in him. “It can hardly be thought, but that God Almighty, who designed 
such an inestimable benefit for mankind, as the sending of his own Son into the world 
for the redemption of it, should give some previous notice of his coming, and draw his 
picture, as it were, so much to the life and likeness, that when the original should be 
brought to view, it might be known and distinguished by it. It is acknowledged, I 
think, on all- hands, that the prophets, “ at sundry times, and in divers. manners,” have 


; (a) Philost. Vit. Apoll. lib. iv. c. 6. (6) Aneid i. (c) Martin, Hist. Sinica, lib. 1¥e 
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a. M. 4035, done this; (a) that each of them in his turn has drawn a feature, if I may so say, and 
&e. or 5440 left some masterly stroke behind him of this great personage that was to come from 
31,&c. heaven; that one has described his parentage, another the time, another the place, and 
Vulg. #r. 29. another the uncommon manner of his birth; that some have taken notice of the most 
remarkable actions and events of his life, and several of the most minute and altoge- 
ther singular circumstances of his death; that by some his resurrection is foretold, by 
others his ascent to the throne of God, and by others the perpetual duration of his king- 
dom: and, if the prophets are allowed to have done this, our only enquiry is, whether 
the lineaments which they in their several capacities have drawn of the promised Mes-: 
siah, when all brought together, be answerable to the account which the evangelists 

have given us in their history of the Blessed Jesus. es. i 

We readily own, indeed, that there is a great obscurity in, the ancient prophecies. 
They are generally penned in a very exalted style, and abound with so many bold me- 
taphors, and hyperbolical expressions, so many allegories and. parables, aid other ab- 
struse forms of speech, as make it very difficult for the interpreters of Scripture to dis- 
cover their true scope or meaning. The prophecies relating to the Messiah are still 
more obscure, because, as they consider him in the different capacities of his humilia- 
tion and exaltation, unless this distinction is taken along with us, when we apply them 
to one and the same person, they will seem to load his character with contradictions. 
But still, since it is acknowledged that the great design of prophecy was to acquaint 
the world with the Messiah, and that, upon whatever particular occasions God sent his 
messengers, he always made this one part of their errand, we can hardly believe that he 
would multiply these messages to no purpose; or, when he pretended to reveal this 
matter to them, mock them with unintelligible words, and leave them as much in the 
dark as he found them. He might indeed, for wise purposes, (6) “ multiply visions, and 
use similitudes and (c) dark speeches, by the ministry of the prophets;” but in this 
grand discovery of all, he certainly left such indications as enabled those who “ looked 
for the redemption of Israel,” and accordingly made it their business to search the 
Scriptures, and enquire into the marks of the Messiah, to attain a competent knowledge 
of them: Nor can it well be doubted but that the Jews had some fixed and well-known 
rules, though they have not descended to us, whereby they distinguished the passages 
in the prophetic writings, which related to this important subject, from any others, be- 
cause we find, that (d) when Herod summoned the Sanhedrim together, and demanded 
of them where Christ was to be born, they readily replied at Bethlehem in Judea, ha- 
ving the prophecy of Micah (e) to that purpose ready to produce. 

We acknowledge again, that the prophecies concerning the Messiah were delivered, 
not only in an obscure manner, but in different proportions, and at very distant times. 
Thus to Adam and Eve he was promised in general (f) as a man; to Abraham, (g) as 
his posterity ; to Jacob, (2) as descending from the tribe of Judah in particular ; to Da- 
vid, that he should be of his family, and (2) the fruit of his body ; to Micah, that. he 
should be born at Bethlehem (#); to Isaiah, that his birth should be miraculous, and 
his mother a virgin (/); to the same prophet, that his death should be for (m) the reé- 
demption of mankind, to Daniel, (x) when the precise time of his suffering should be; 
to Haggai, lastly, and Zechariah and Malachi, that (0) all these events should be accoms 
plished before the destruction of the second tempie. [But the obscurity of the lan- 
guage in which the earliest of these prophecies were delivered, and the very gradual 
manner in which the veil was removed trom their ultimate import, so far from furnish« 


(2) Stanhope's Sermons at Boyle’s Lecture. (6) ‘iosea xii. 10. (c) Numb, ae 8. 
(2) Matth. ii. 3, &e. _(e) Chap. v. 2. : (/ ) Gen. i 15. (g) Ibid. xxii, 18, 
(h) Ibid, xlix. 10, (2) Psalm-cxxxii. 11, (&) Chap. v. 2. (4) isaiah vii. 14, 
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ing an objection to their having been dictated by the Spirit of God, are an illustrious Jonn vii 1. 
proof of their Divine original. The object of prophecy never was to enable mankind i ee 
to penetrate into futurity, which is, with infinite goodness as well as wisdom, concealed Math, xvii 14. 
from the human race; but to keep alive in the minds of those to whom revelations J v. 1. to 
were vouchsafed, the hope of that redemption which was so enigmatically promised to 23, ey re 
our first parents. Had the world at large been capable, in the days of Abraham, of re. From Matth. 
celving the sublime but simple religion which the Redeemer was to institute, we can ~ 
conceive no reason for delaying his advent to so late a period, or for separating that pa- 
triarch and his family from the rest of mankind to be the repository of God’s holy name, 
and of the various promises of future deliverance. “But the world was not capable of 
this at that period, nor for many ages afterwards. The law was therefore interposed 
as a schoolmaster to bring the posterity of Abraham by his grandson Israel—and through 
them, all mankind, gradually to Christ.. The law was therefore to be preserved in full 
foree among the Israelites till it should accomplish ‘this object, and no longer. But so 
prone were that people to idolatry, and to all the enormities combined with it, that, as 
St Chrysostom (a) well observes,—“ Had the Jews been taught from the beginning that 
their law was temporary and to have an end, they would certainly have despised it. 
On this account, it seemed good to the Divine wisdom to throw a vail of obscurity over 
the prophecies which related to the Christian dispensation”—a vail which was gradually 
lifted up by the prophets, though never wholly removed till He came, in whom all the 
prophecies were accomplished, when the law had run its appointed course. This agrees 
not more exactly with the nature of the most remarkable of these prophecies, than 
with the distant seasons at which they were delivered;] for the general prediction of 
_a Saviour in human nature will be found to bear date, before that of his being Abra- 
ham’s seed, about two thousand and fourscore years ; from this to the declaration of his 
particular tribe, were two hundred and fourscore years; thence to the prophecy of his 
particular family, above six hundred years ; after that, to the signification of his mira- 
culous nativity, more than three hundred years; and from thence to the time of his 
public appearance in the world, three hundred and fifty years, t or thereabouts. Now, 
since these prophecies were thus delivered by degrees, and at such distant and different 
times, it may easily so happen, that, considering them singly and apart, we may find 
some other person and event, to which they may be adapted, without any great violence 
to the text; but then the right way in this case to make a judgment is, not by separate 
and particular passages, but by the connection of the whole, by the exact coincidence 
‘ and entire agreement of all the prophecies, which at several times denoted the Messiah, 
brought into one point of light, and laid together. This is the only method we have to 
determine the matter; And, accordingly, let us now look into some of the principal 
passages of our Saviour’s life, as it is recorded by the evangelists, and so see, whether 
they do not exactly agree with the several characters which the prophets have given us 
of the Messiah. . 
Our Lord Jesus, we are told, (b) was conceived and born of a pure virgin, without 
the concurrence of any man; for so the prophecy had foretold, that (c) “ the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head,” and that (d) “a virgin should conceive and 
bear a son, and call his name Immanuel.” He was descended (e) of the family of Da- 
vid, and born (f) in the town of Bethlehem ; because, in favour to that king, God had 
promised that (g) “he would establish his seed for ever,” and that (h) “out of Beth- 


(a) Homilia prima de prophetarum obscuritate. (6) Matth. i, 18. and Luke i. 26, &c. 
(All these dates are different from what they are (c) Gen. iii. 15. (d) Isa. vii. 14. 
in Hales’s Analysis; but that circumstance is of no (e) Matth. i. 1. and Luke i. 27. ' 
importance in this reasoning, and the reader willfind | (f) Matth. ii. 5, 6. (g) Psal, Ixxxix. 41° 
them all rectified in the preceding Volumes of this = (A) Micah v. ti. 
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4. M. 4085, lehem a Ruler of Israel should come, whose goings forth had been from everlasting :” 

pose Sioa And he was born (a) “in the reign of king Herod,” i. e. before the total dissolution of 

31. &e, the Jewish government, and during the standing of the second temple, because one pro- 

Vulg. Br. 29. phecy says, that (J) “the sceptre should not depart from Judah until Shiloh come ; and 

—————another, that (c) “the Desire of all nations should come, and by his presence make the 
- glory of God’s latter house greater than that of the former.” 

Well: But before his appearance in the world, (d) John the Baptist was appointed 
his forerunner, and came to bear witness of him, because the Lord, by the mouth of his. 
prophets, had said, (ec) “ Behold, I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me ; (f) he shall cry in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight an highway for our God.” When he made his appearance in the world, he took 
up his chief residence (g) in the province of Galilee, because the prophet, speaking of the 
inhabitants of that country, tells us, that “upon them, (A) who dwelt before in the land 
of the shadow of death, did a great light shine, when they had it to say, unto us a child 

‘ js born, unto us a son is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder,” &c. 
When he came to converse in it, such was his quiet and inoffensive temper and beha- 
viour, that the prophet did not misrepresent him, when he styled him, (2) “the Prince 
of peace,” and one who (#) “ would not ery, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street.” 
When he entered upon his public ministry, the very actions which the evangelical pro- 
phet had foretold of the Messiah, he performed to 4 tittle; “For (l) he preached good 
tidings to the meek, and proclaimed liberty to the captives; he (m) opened the eyes of 
the blind, and unstopped the ears of the deaf; he made the lame man to leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb to sing.” 

But during the course of his ministry, our Saviour, we read, lived in a very mean ob- 
scure condition, and suffered at last a violent death: And why so? Because of the 
Messiah it was foretold, that (7) “he should be despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief; who should be cut off from the land of the living, 
and pour out his soul unto death.” But for whom should he suffer all this? (0) For 
us men, and our salvation: For so it was appointed, that the Messiah should (p) “ bear 
our griefs, and earry our sorrows; that he should be wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities; because the Lord would lay upon him the iniquities of 
us all”. And in what manner was he to suffer? With a patience and meekness an- 
swerable to the prophecy, (7) “ He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth; he was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” otha 

‘It might seem a little strange, that. our Lord, who all his lifetime affeeted no popu- 
larity, should, a little before his death, (7) make his public entry into Jerusalem, and in 
a manner so very singular, had not the prophet called upon “the daughter of Zion (s) 

_to rejoice greatly, because her king was coming unto her, bringing salvation, lowly, and 
riding upon an ass, and a colt, the foal of an ass.” Strange, that (¢) he should be be- 
trayed by. his own disciple, to whom ‘he had been so very kind, had not the Psalmist 
foretold it in these words, (w) “« Mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did 
eat of my bread, hath lift up his heel against me :” And strange, that of all other deaths 
he should be sentenced to crucifixion, which was neither a Jewish punishment, nor pro- 
per to be inflicted (wv) for the crime of blasphemy (y) that was alleged against him, had 


(a) Matth. ii. 1. (6) Gen. xlix. 10. c) Haggai ii, 7. d) Matth. iii 
and Luke vii. 27. (e) Mal. iii. 1. ip) bea xl, 3. €g) eat ieee os, 
(A) Isa. ix, 2, 6. (2) Ibid. ver. 6. (t) Ibid. xing, souh. (BRK vie 
(m) Ibid. xxxv. 5, 6. (n) Ibid, lili, 3. (0) Col. i. 144 (py Isa. lili. 4, 8, 6. 
(q) Ibid, ver. 7. (7) Matth. xxi. 2, &c. (s) Zech. ix. 9. (t). Matth, x. a 


{v) Psal. xli, 9. (x) Levit, xxiv. 16... * (y) Matth. xxvi. 65. 
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not the same royal prophet determined the matter in these words; (a) “ They pierced From Matth. 
my hands and my feet; they stand staring and looking upon me.” pbs. oe 
_- Such then was the will of God, that the Saviour of the world should be crucified ; but John v. 1. to 
in what company did he suffer? The Gospel tells us, (b) “ between two thieves, be- Matth.xvii.l4. 
cause the prophecy had declared, that he should (c) “be numbered with the transgress-Luke ix. 37. 
ors.” But how did the spectators behave while he was thus hanging upon the cross ?7°h" vi. 1. 
Just in the manner that the Psalmist described; (d) « All they that see me laugh me to 
scorn, they shoot out the lip, and shake the head, saying, he trusted in the Lord that 
he would deliver him, let him deliver him, if he would have him.” What did they give 
‘him to drink in the mean time? * A narcotic potion was generally allowed in such 
cases, to stupify the sense of pain, but in his nothing but vinegar was allowed, because 
the prophecy before had specified the liquor; (e) “'They gave me gall to eat, and when 
I was thirsty, they gave me vinegar to drink :’. And what became of his clothes? All 
disposed of according to the prophecy ; (/) “they parted my garments among them, 
and upon my vesture did they cast lots.” tie 
But under all these provocations and indignities, what did he do? Why, he prayed 
to God for the forgivenness of his crucifiers, because the prophet had foretold, that (g) 
“ while he poured out his soul unto death, he should also make intercession for the 
transgressors.” In his greater agonies what were his ejaculations to God? The same 
that the royal Psalmist, personating the Messiah in his extremity, has left upon record: 
{h) « My God, my God, look upon me: Why hast thou forsaken me, and art so far from 
my help, and from the words of my complaint ?” What were the words wherein he gave 
up the Ghost ? The very same that the Psalmist, in another place, had prescribed ; 
(i) “ Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit.” But after our Saviour’s death, in 
what manner was his body disposed of?) Contrary to the custom of the Romans, who 
deft those that suffered in this manner hanging upon the cross until they were con- 
sumed ; and contrary to the intention of his enemies, who wished him no better than a 
malefactor’s funeral, he was honourably and nobly interred, because it was preordained 
that (k) “ he should make his grave with the rich in his death.” After his burial, what 
became-of his body ? It was raised again, and restored from the state of the dead, be- ‘ 
cause, in confidence of this, he laid down his life, that (/) “ God would not leave his 
soul in hell, nor suffer his Holy One to see corruption.” After his resurrection, and 
continuance for some time upon earth, what did he do next ? In the sight of his disci- 
ples, and several other spectators, ascend triumphantly into heaven ; for so the Divine 
order was, (m) “ Lift up-your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift. up ye everlasting doors, 
that the King of Glory may come in.” After his ascension into heaven, what did he 
finally do? Send down the Holy Ghost upon his apostles, to enable them to propagate 
his religion all the world over; for such is the purport of the prophecy, (x) “ Thou art 
gone up on high, thou hast led captivity captive, and received gifts for men, that (0) the 
mountain of the Lord’s house might be established on the top of the mountains, and 
exalted above the hills, and that all nations should flow unto it.” 4 


a) Psal. xxii. 16. poor sufferers: But notwithstanding this custom, what 

(6) Matth. xxvii, $8. God foretold was fulfilled. Kidder’s Demonstration 
Isa. liii. 12. of the Messiah, p. 80. ‘ : 

th Matth. XXVIL. 39, &e. Psal. xxii. Es 8. (e) John xix. 28, 29. Psal. lxix, 21. 


* For this the Jews ground themselves upon the (Ff ) Matth. XXVil. 35. Psal. Xxii, 18. 

words of Solomon, “ Give strong drink to him that (g) Luke xxiii. 34, Isa. liii. 12, 
is ready to perish, and wine to those that are of an (4) Matth. xxvii. 46. Psal. xxii. 1. 
heavy heart: Let him drink and forget his poverty, (¢) Luke xxiii. 46, Psal. xxxi, 5. 
and remember his misery no more,” Prov. XXxxi. 7. (4) Matth, xxvii. 57. Isa. liii, 9. 
The usual potion of this kind was frankincense in a 41) Matth, XXViil. 6. Psal. xvi. 10. 

lass of wine; and there is a tradition among them, (m) Luke xxiv. 51. Psal. Xxiv. 7.9. 
that the ladies of the city of Jerusalem were at this (n) Acts ii. 1, &c. Psal, Ixviii, 18. 
out of their own good-will, for the ease of the (0) Isaiah ii. 2. 
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a.M. 4038, Upon the whole then, we may perceive, that the several things which the prophets 
per had foretold of the promised Messiah were fulfilled in the person and actions of our 
31, &e. blessed Saviour; but then there is something farther to be considered in this matter, 
Nulg: Er. 29. ond that is, the visible interposition of an over-ruling Providence in the completion of 
these predictions. (a) for, that our Lord should be born of a virgin, contrary to the 
known laws of nature; at the city of Bethlehem, when he was conceived at ‘Nazareth; 
and under the declension of the Jewish polity, as it was predicted ; that upon the cruel- 
ty of Herod, he should be carried into Egypt ; upon the succession of Archelaus return 
into Judea, and settle his abode in the obscure country of Galilee, whence no good 
thing, much less so eminent a prophet, could have ever been expected to come: ‘That 
the judge, who pronounced him innocent, should deliver him to death, and to the 
death of the cross, who (had he been guilty) must, by the law of the land, have been 
stoned:: That he, who had so many enemies, should be betrayed by one of his disciples; 
and by a disciple who carried the bag, and consequently all his master’s riches, for a 
vile sum of money ; and that this money, the price of blood, should be employed in a 
work of charity, to buy a field to bury strangers in: That he, who spent all his time in 
doing good, should be doomed to suffer among thieves and malefactors ; and the mul- 
titude, who were wont to pity dying criminals, should insult and deride him in his great- 
est misery ; That in the division of his clothes, they should cast lots for his coat, and, 
contrary to the usage of the country, in the midst of his agonies give him vinegar to 
drink: That, contrary to the practice of the Romans, he that was crucified should be 
permitted to be buried, and although he died among malefactors, have persons of the 
first rank and character joining together in his honourable interment :—These, and seve- 
ral other particulars that might be produced, are so very strange and surprising, that 
they must needs strike every pious and devout soul with a profound sense of the un- 
speakable wisdom, as well as goodness of God, in accomplishing in Jesus what he had 
promised and foretold of the Messiah, by ways and means to human wisdom very un- 
likely, and very disproportionate. And if the predictions relating to the Messiah have, 
in this wonderful manner, and by the particular direction and appointment of Provi- 
dence, thus met in the blessed Jesus, like lines in one common center, the natural re- 
sult of this contemplation is, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God. 

(5) For can it be imagined, with any worthy conception of God, that a work of love 
and wonder so great as the sending of his Son to redeem the world, should ‘be in agita- 
tion for full four thousand years; that each succeeding age in this long space should 
have some notices of it; that the several characters he was to sustain should be de- 
-seribed by different prophets, living at times and places so remote, that no confederacy 
could be suspected ; that each of these prophets should draw, some,*one line of him, and 
some, another, and point him out, some in one capacity and some in another; and above 
all, that every one of these strokes or lineaments should be directed by the unerring 
hand of God, to make at last one finished picture, on purpose that the original, when 
it appeared, might be found out, and distinguished by it; can it be imagined, I say, 
that a God of infinite truth, wisdom, and goodness, would have ever permitted, much 
less appointed, that our blessed Lord should, in every part and line, be so exactly like 
that piece, unless he intended that we should receive him as the true original ? Unless 
we can entertain a thought so unworthy of God, I say, as that he designed to impose 
upon us in this whole dispensation, we cannot but conclude, that he would never have 
permitted all the marks belonging to the Messiah to have concurred in the life of our 
blessed Saviour, and by these marks have suffered so many millions of souls to have been 
mistaken in the object of their faith and worship, and thereupon, without any fault of 


(a) Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messiah, p. 191. (5) Stanhope’s Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures. 
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theirs, deluded into the heinous sin of idolatry, had he not appointed the man Christ From Matth. 
Jesus to be the great Saviour of the world, and the Lord of life and glory. Pea 
_* But you are frequently mistaken (says the Jew, to avoid the force of this) in your John v. 1. to 
application of these prophetical passages to your Jesus, which properly belonged to an- Pring lh 
other person, and in him received their utmost accomplishment. The xxiid Psalm, for Luke ix. 37. 
instance, which complains of the sufferings and indignities which its author endured, you J Yi: L _ 
refer to the Messiah, and thence apply to your Jesus; whereas it relates entirely to 
David, and the troubles he underwent under the persecution of Saul. (a) The prophe- 
cy of Micah, which makes mention of a Ruler, whose goings forth had been from ever- 
lasting, (whatever use you make of it) was only intended of Zerubbabel, who was sprung 
from the ancient house of David; and that famous liiid chapter of Isaiah, which is se 
frequently cited by the apostles, when rightly inquired into, is nothing else but a lively 
description of the sufferings of the Jews under the Babylonish, or some other captivity. 
Thus, by misapplying and misinterpreting several texts, in such a sense as the Jewish 
church never received, and the Spirit of God never intended, you bedeck your Jesus 
with feathers that are none of his own, and then cry out, How well he becomes them, 
and how exactly they befit him!” . , 
The completion of prophesies in the person of our Saviour Christ, is one of the most 
general arguments that the first Christians made use of, in order to convert such as 
were persuaded of their Divine authority. St Peter, (0) in his first public sermon that 
he made out of the xvith and cxth Psalms, cites two passages, which he plainly shews 
could not be intended of the patriarch David, to prove our Lord’s resurrection and ex- 
altation to glory. (c) St Paul, who, by being brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, un- 
derstood the force of this argument, uses more proofs of this kind than any other writer 
of the New Testament, as the least cast of an eye into his epistles to the Romans, Ga- 
latians, and Hebrews will shew: (d) and St Matthew, who wrote his Gospel for the use 
of the Jews more particularly, and for that reason ‘(as some imagine) in the Hebrew 
tongue, is more express and copious in his application of the prophecies to our Blessed 
Saviour than any of the other evangelists. : . 
Now, (to mention no more than these) how absurd would it have been for these apo- 
stles, who were no strangers to the Jewish way of arguing, to alledge any passage in 
the prophets as relating to the Messias, which properly belonged to another person in 
whom it had its accomplishment ? Such a method of proceeding could not fail of disco- 
vering their confidence and folly, of exposing them to the scorn and ridicule of their 
adversaries, and instead of gaining proselytes, of ruining the cause, which by such un- 
fair practices they endeavoured to maintain. It is but supposing then, that these apo- 
stles were men of common sense, and desirous to promote the cause that they had taken 
in hand, and then we can hardly think that they argued from any prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah but such as really belonged to him, and such as the whole Jewish 
church acknowledged so to do. nets 
St Peter, by virtue of the sermon which he preached on the day of Pentecost, made 
about three thousand converts to the Christian faith; and yet it is obvious, that the 
whole hinge of his discourse turns upon the testimony of the prophets : had he there- 
fore applied this testimony, either to persons to whom it did not belong, or in a sense 
contrary to its true intendment, his doctrine must have been exploded at once, and 
could never have met with such uncommon success. And in like manner, as to the 
subsequent conversions which the apostles made, (e) how can we imagine that such a 
number of Jews of all degrees, rulers, priests, and scribes of all sects, men of learning, 
and who, by their station and profession, were obliged to know the Scriptures, should 


Collins’s Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons, page 44. (6) Acts ii. 14, &¢ 
Ibid. xxii. 3. (d) Stanhope’s Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures. _ (e) Bishop Chandler’s. 
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A. M. 4035. forsake the religion they were accustomed to, upon the authority of passages which, in 


&e. or 5440. 
Ann Dom. 
3L. &e. 


Vulg. Air. 29, 


their proper meaning and intendment, were so far from countenancing, that they open- 
ly confronted the new religion they were to embrace; and all this without any view of 
worldly interest, with the certain hazard of their lives here, and the loss of God’s fa- 
vour hereafter, in case of insincerity ? 

[ We have already seen the necessity of throwing a vail over the prophecies of the 
Christian dispensation, for much the same reason that it has been found expedient in 
the eastern and all despotic countries, to teach the great their duty by well-conceived 
fables or apologues. In the common apologues the story is of no importance, and some- 
times expressed in language, which literally interpreted signifies what is neither true 
nor possible; but when the moral comprehended under it is obvious, it has been found 
by experience the best way of inculcating moral truth on those.for whose instruction it 
was conceived ; an apologue would not surely lose this effect, were it to inculcate the same 
truth under a story which might be true, and perhaps had been true somewhere, in its 
literal sense ; and in that case it would express two truths, one historical and the other 
moral. Let us view the Jewish prophecies of the Messiah in the same light, and we 
shall see instantly that they might point to him in a way sufficiently obvious to answer 
all the purposes of prophecy, even if. they should have had an inferior accomplishment 
in some other person. That ‘the patriarchal religion, the Mosaic law, and the Go- 
spel of Christ, are but three great parts of one entire and progressive scheme of revela- 
tion, we have had repeated occasion to observe in the course of this work. They must 
therefore be connected with each other ; and this they can have been only by a chain of 
prophecies delivered under the first and second dispensations, or by ritual services, point- 
ing tothe last and greatest, .. Hach dispensation however had its destined course to run, 
during which it was to be had in reverence by all who were under it. Hence we have 
seen the necessity of vailing the prophecies of the Messiah, which were delivered under 
the law, in allegorical language ; but to shew the connection between the two dispensa- 
tions, those allegories are-all taken from the law, and often, when interpreted literally, 
appear to refer to some illustrious person administering the affairs of the Jewish theo- 
cracy. Were that person and the story related of him altogether fictitious, no man would 
hesitate to apply the prophecy to Christ, were it perceived to be applicable to him with-. 
out putting any greater force on the language than what must be put on the language 
of all apologues, If this be so, why should we object to the application of a prophecy 
to Christ, only because it has in part perhaps been justly applied to some illustrious 
person who really, appeared before him, especially if the language in which it is express- 
ed be such as we cannot suppose that the speaker would have employed, if his view had 
reached no farther than to the first and inferior personage ? Such a prophecy may be 
compared to an apologue founded in real facts, which surely would not therefore lose its 
moral effect; and if.so, no candid man will say that a prophecy, delivered under the 
Mosaic economy, is inapplicable to Christ, only because it has in part been applied to 
some other person, and can be applied to none but to them two, nor in all its bearings 
even to the former of them. ‘The inseparable connection between the Mosaic and 
Christian economies gives a peculair propriety to this double sense of some of the pro- 
phecies ; and accordingly the Jews themselves never objected, in the age of our Lord, 
to the application to the Messiah of prophecies which had, in a primary and inferior 
sense, been fulfilled in part by some other personage. A primary and a secondary sense 
of the same prophecy must indeed have been as familiar to them as the literal story and 
moral import of parables and apologues; for some of the most illustrious prophecies, 
which related wholly to their own economy, foretold in the same language two distinct 
future events, of which we have a striking instance in the book of Joel, where (a), in 


(a) Chap. ii, 
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the prediction of an approaching ravage by locusts is foretold, in the same words, a From Matth. 
succeeding desolation by the Assyrian army. Should any believer therefore insist, as xi bee 
the unbeliever Mr Collins did, that the famous prophecy of Isaiah (a)—« Unto us an §"" 
child is born, &c.” was literally and directly intended of some Jewish monarch, and that Matth. xvii. 14. 
nothing but our ignorance of the eastern hyperbolical style prevents us from perceiving ncaa: 
this, 1 might perhaps agree with him as soon as he should produce a Jewish monarch Job» vii. 1. 
born in the days of Isaiah, to whom any part of it is literally applicable. But I should 
still contend that the same monarch was viewed by the prophet as a type or figure of 
the future Messiah, to whom alone could be given with any kind of propriety the name 
of “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace ;” and I should do so chiefly because the ancient Jews, who considered it as ap- 
plicable in an inferior sense to Hezekiah, were unanimously of opinion that the pro- 
phet’s views extended to the reign of their expected Messiah, of whom Hezekiah was 
but a type or figure {. | a8 . 
Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that every Jew, converted to the Chris- 
tian faith, is an implicit proof, that the apostles allegations of the ancient prophecies, 
both as to the ground and sense of them, were agreeable to their received notions of 
them ; insomuch that, were we at leisure to enter into particulars, we might shew, that 
it is hardly possible to name one single prediction of the many applied to the Blessed 
Jesus, which one or other of their most celebrated writers do not acknowledge to be- 
long to the Messiah. Nast 
The modern Jews, it must be owned, have fallen off from the notions of their more 
ingenuous ancestors, and do deny the prophecies quoted in the New Testament those 
views that we would ascribe to them: (b) But whoever considers the destruction of 
their city and polity, which confounded all their expectations of a glorious Messiah, and 
put them upon new measures in the application of such predictions as they saw must 
needs have been fulfiiled while their state and temple stood: Whoever considers the 
darkness and ignorance that would: necessarily ensue upon their long dispersion, and 
many sad calamities, when they fell into the hands of persecuting powers, who hated 
them and their religion most implacably : Whoever considers their neglect of applying 
themselves to the study of the written law, and attending wholly to their oral, and: af- 
fecting to be curious in ceremonies, while they continued careless of their doctrines : 
Whoever considers their violent prejudice against Jesus and his disciples, which, as it 
stuck at nothing, though never so false or wicked, to oppose them, might easily put 
them upon tampering with the Scriptures, and, by interpolations or defalcations, la- 
bouring to make them look another way: And, lastly, whoever considers that judicial 
blindness and hardness of heart, so often and expressly threatened, and so visibly and 
-Jamentably afflicted upon this once elect people of God: (May he, in his infinite mercy, 
so open their eyes, that they may see the wonderous things of the law, and its agree- 
ment with the Gospel!) Whoever considers these things, 1 say, will not be at a-loss for: 
reasons why the) present synagogue have departed from the sentiments of the ancient, 
and are so.earnest to apply to David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Zerubbabel, or any other per- 
son of note, what their ancestors never thought of attributing to any other than the 
promised Messiah. bie pbaliiaatkeas r a “Ls 
(c) One of their famous interpreters, in his comment upon the xxiid Ff salm, after some 
feeble efforts to wrest that evidence out of our hands, makes at length this ample confes- 
sion, “ Our great masters, (d) says he, have interpreted this Psalm of Messiah the King, but 
I shall interpret it of David himself, that we may have wherewith to answer the heretics. 
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a) Chap. ix. 6—8. 5.) book of Divine Legation of Moses. wn : 
sc fhe doctrine of types, and of a primary and se-. (6) Stanhope’s Sermons at Boyle's Lectures 
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a. M. 4035, But, with all his art and subtilty, he can never make it out, how David, with any propriety, 
&e. or 540. can say of himself, (a) “ As for me, I am a worm, and no man, the very scorn of men, and 
Ann. Dom. a tite : . 
31,&. the outcast of the people.” The greatest affliction that ever befel that prince was his ex- 
Vulg. 2r. 29. pylsion from his capital city, upon the rebellion of his son Absalom ; and (d) Shimei’s cur- 
sing and upbraiding him may seem perhaps to countenance this complaint, (c) “ All 
they that see me, laugh me to scorn, they shoot out their lips, and shake their heads ;” 
but we nowhere read in his history, that his enemies ever (a) “ pierced his hands or his 
feet,” much less that, after they had made an end of him, “ they parted his garments 
among them, and cast lots upon his vesture.” It was our Blessed Saviour alone in whom 
this prediction was verified; of him alone, that his enemies took up the taunting pro- 
verb, and said, (e) “ He trusted in God that he would deliver him, let him deliver him, 
if he would have him ;” to-him alone, that these words can, with any tolerable construc- 
tion, belong, (f) “ Many oxen are come about me, fat bulls of Basan close me in on 
every side; they gape upon me with their mouths, as it were a ramping and roaring 
lion ;” as he indeed appropriates the whole Psalm to himself, when, in his dying minutes, 
he utters this citation, (g) “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

David indeed, in ail his troubles, had no occasion to make this lamentation; for though 
the malice and persecutions of Saul were upon him, yet he had always abundant reason 
to say of God, (h) “ Thou art my stony rock, and my defence, my Saviour, my God, 
and my might; my buckler, the horn also of my salvation, and my refuge: Therefore 
will I follow upon mine enemies, and overtake them; neither will 1 turn again till I 
have destroyed them.” His splendour and greatness;_his victories and conquests, the 
reduction of his foes, and the enlargement of his kingdom, made him a proper emblem 
of our Saviour’s exaltation and triumph over our spiritual enemies; but there are few 
passages in his life which resemble his sufferings, and none at all that will justify this 
complaint, (7) “Iam poured out like water, and all my bones are out of joint; my 
strength is dried up like a potsherd, and my tongue cleaveth to my gums:” So true is 
that observation of Grotius, (4) “ That partiality was the cause of these new explica- 

tions among the Jews, and that those, which they formerly received, agreed very well 
with the sense of Christians.” 

Upon the decree of Cyrus for the restoration of the Jews, we find Zerubbabel, among 
other princes of the people, superintending matters, and taking upon him the go- 
vernment of the tribe to which he belonged; but that he should be the person intend- 
ed by Micah’s prophecy is a thing impossible, because he was not born in Bethlehem, 
which is the place assigned for the birth of the ruler that the prophet mentions, but in 
Babylon, as his name imports. That it was essentially necessary for the Messiah to be 
born in (/) Bethlehem, and no where else, is plain from the answer which the scribes 
and Pharisees make Herod upon his consulting them, and their quotation of Micah 
for the proof of it; is plain from the general notion, which not only the learned, but - 
the vulgar, at that time had imbibed, viz. (m) ‘«« That Christ was to come of the seed of 
David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was born ;” and is plain from 
the petition in their liturgy, wherein they still pray for the advent of the Messiah in 
these terms: (7) “ Shake thyself from the dust, arise, put on thy beautiful garments, 
O my people! by the hand of Ben-jesse, the Bethlehemite, bring redemption near to 
my soul:” So that the prophecy, in all reason, must be applied to the person that was 
born there, and not to one whose place of nativity was in a distant country. It is to 
be observed farther, that Zerubbabel was never any ruler of Israel; for though he might 


(a) Psal. xxii. 6. _ (4) 2 Sam. xvi. 7, 8. (c) Psal. xxii. 7. (d) Ibid. ver- 
ses 17,18. (e) Ibid. ver. 8. (f) Ibid. ver. 12, 13. (g) Ibid. ver. 1. 
(h) Psal. xvii. 2. 37. (2) Ibid. xxii, 14, 15. (k) Grotius, de Verit. lib. vy. sect. xviii, 
() Matthew ii. 1, &c. (m) John vii, 42. (x) See Bishop Chandler’s Defence 
of Christianity. 
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be at the head of the captivity for some years, yet it was without the title and autho- From Matth.. 
rity of a governor, and when he had executed his commission, he returned to Babylon, x 1. Mark ii. 
and there died. But even supposing he were never so much a governor, it is certainly John RMT 
carrying the matter too far to say of him, that he (a) “ should stand and rule in the Matth. xvii. 14. 
Strength of the Lord, and in the majesty of the Lord his God ;”) much more ‘it is so to “ne ig ae 
say, that the going forth, or birth of this Ruler, was of old, and from the days of eter-Jeb vii 1 
nity, (as the marginal note has it), which is only applicable to the Messiah, and in a 
proper sense only verified in our Blessed Saviour, (b) “ who in the beginning was with 
OF LETS RIE eekt ro sonia 3 
And, in like manner, if we consider the words of the prophet Isaiah in the liiid 
chapter, and compare them with our Lord’s history, as the evangelists have recorded 
it, we shall soon perceive that they are applicable to none but our Blessed Saviour on- 
ly. for (to wave other arguments that might be drawn from them) with’ what’ propriety 
of construction can any of these passages, (c) “ He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and by his stripes we are healed,” be applied to the Jewish nation ? Whenever did we 
hear that the Jews “ bore the griefs and carried the sorrows” of others; that they were 
wounded for other mens transgressions, and bruised for iniquities not their own ? The 
public calamities which God at any time sent upon them, are, by all the prophets, 
imputed to their own sins; but the person here afflicted is said to have done “ no vio- 
lence, neither was any deceit found in his mouth ;” and does this character suit them 
under any captivity, or other sort of calamity that the prophet might have in view ? 
If we will believe him, it is plain that he had another opinion of them, when, in the 
very beginning of his prophecy, we find him lamenting them and their captivity in 
these words: (d) “ Ah, sinful nation! A people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil 
doers, children that are corrupters; they have forsaken the Lord, they are gone back- 
wards ; wherefore your country is desolate, your cities are burnt with fire, your land 
strangers devour it in your presence, and it is desolate as overthrown by strangers.” 
The sum of our answer is this. If our Saviour and his apostles cannot be supposed, 
with any justness of reasoning or prospect of success, to allege prophecies concerning 
the Messiah, which the Jewish church at that time did not acknowledge to be intend- 
ed of him; if all the prophecies, thus alleged, do even yet appear, by several of their 
‘most renowned doctors, to be interpreted of the Messiah; if the xxiid Psalm cannot, 
with any propriety of construction, be applied to David; nor the ivth chapter of Mi- 
‘ cah to Zerubbabel ; nor the liiid of Isaiah to the Jewish nation in general ; and if good 
reasons may be assigned why the present and ancient doctors of the Jewish church do 
differ in the manner of applying the predictions of the prophets ;—then is the Christian 
interpretation of them, which appears to be plain and netural, and has antiquity on its 
side, not to be less esteemed, because some, out of partiality and prejudice, have forced 
their wits to invent another. oe pees, Te 
Nay, even supposing that there were more grounds than what hitherto have appear- 
ed to dispute the justness of the allegation of any prophecy, yet still we Christians 
must aver, that the application of Christ and his apostles is to be preferred before that 
of any other, because it was attended with such irresistible proof of its truth and fide- 
lity, as must overbear all objections to the contrary. (¢) Yor, upon a dispute of the 
application of some passage, or a competition of two different sehses of the saine pas- 
sage, can any thing in nature be more decisive than the testimony of God ? And can 
the testimony of God appear by any stronger evidence tian by the power of miracles, _ 
supporting the allegation ? God certainly knew the intention of every prophecy deli- 


(a) Micah v. 4. (b) John i. 2: (c) Isaiah liii, 4, 5. | (a) Ibid. i, 4, &e. 
(e) Rogers’s Necessity of Revelation. 
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vered by his Spirit; and therefore if Christ and his apostles, when they applied any 
prophecy to the Messiah, gave the best proof that could be given of their being sent . 
by God, and of their speaking and acting by his commission, God himself must be un- 
derstood as confirming their application. The authority of the application, or of the 
exposition, must, in such a case, be equal to that of the prophecy ; for there cannot be 
a better proof that the prophet was sent from God than the expositor gives of his mis-— 
sion ; and the reason for his assenting to the one, as well as the other, is on both sides 
the same. ‘ 
The result of this whole enquiry is this,—That since our Blessed Saviour appeals to 
the writings of the prophets for the proof of his being the Messiah, or Messenger sent 
from God to deliver his will to mankind; and since the marks and characters which 
the prophets give of the Messiah are found all to agree and unite in him, according to 
the account which the evangelists give us of his life, we have all the reason in the 
world to believe that he was really the person he pretended to be, that his doctrine, 
consequently, is the Word of God, and his religion (a) “ The grace of God that bring- 
eth salvation, and hath appeared unto all men; teaching us, that denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world ; 


- looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the Great God and our Sa; 
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CHAPTER III. 
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FROM OUR LORD'S TRANSFIGURATION TO HIS LAS®F — 
ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. P 


x 


THE HISTORY. 


Tue day following our Lord’s transfiguration (for that transaction was very probably 
in the night-time t), as he came down from the Mount, he perceived the scribes in dee 
debate +? with the apostles he had left behind him ; and while he was enquiring into the 


(a) Tit. ii. 11, &c. 

+ The evangelist acquaints us, that while our Sa- 
viour was at prayer on the Mount, St “ Peter, and 
they that were with him, were heavy with sleep,”’ 
Luke ix. $2. which in some measure confirms the 
conjecture, that the transfiguration was in the night; 
a time much more proper for the display of the lustre 
ef such an appearance than if it had happened in the 
broad day-iight,, Calmet’s Commentary. 

+? What the subject-matter of this debate was, the 


: ° 

evangelists have not informed us; but it seems not 
unlikely, that the seribes were disputing with the 
apostles about their master’s method of ejecting de- 
vils, and the power which, in that matter, he had con- 
ferred upon them ; because, in the case before them, 
they saw them nonplussed, and not able to cast a de- 
vil out of one, who, in his absence, was brought to | 
them. This is the rather probuble, not only because 
our Saviour’s dispossessing devils was what gravelled 
and vexed the scribes and Pharisees_ more than al} 
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Subject of their dispute, a certain man, breaking through the crowd, came, and fell pro- From Matth. 
Strate at his feet, and besought him to have pity upon his only son, a deplorable object, %% |. Markt 
-@ lunatic {| and possessed, deaf and dumb, often thrown upon the ground, and into the Jom v. 1. to 
fire and water, racked with violent convulsions, accompanied with dismal outcries, foam. Matt *vii 14 
ings, bruises, and torments, and every way in so desperate a condition, that his disciples, Luke ix 37. 
in his absence, were not able to cure him. Our Lord, upon hearing of this, was + not John v4 | 
a little grieved at the want of faith in his disciples, but ordered the child to be brought —— 
to him. As he was drawing near, the devil began to rack him with convulsions, which 
put the father in a terrible fright ; and when our Lord commanded the evil spirit to 
depart out of the young man, and never to molest bim more, after some hideous out- 
cries, he tore and distorted him to such a degree, that he left him breathless on the 
ground, so that many concluded he was quite dead: But Jesus, taking him by the hand, 
lifted him up, and delivered him to his father perfectly cured, to the great astonishment 
of all the spectators. And when his disciples in private desired to know the reason 
why they could not cast out this spirit, he imputed it parily to their want of faith, aad 


partly to this spirit’s 
and prayer. — | 


his other miracles, and forced them to the sorry re- 
fuge of—* He casteth- out devils by Beelzebub, the — 


prince of devils;?? but because, upon his coming to 
the timely relief of his apostles, and demanding of 
the scribes, what they were questioning and disputing 
about, it immediately follows, “ One of the multitude 
answered and said, Master, I have brought unto thee 
my son, which hath a dumb spirit:—And I spake to 
thy disciples, that they should cast him out, and they 
‘could not,” Mark ix. 17, 18. Pool’s Annotations. 
|| The word csaguaCera:, coming from carga, the 
moon, answers exactly to the English Junatic, from 
kuna ; but there is a mistake in rendering it: For, 
whereas the English word lunatic is commonly taken 
for a madman, such a oue especially whose distemper 
grows worse towards the full of the moon, it is plain, 
from all symptoms, such as being convulsed, foaming 
at the mouth, grinding his teeth, falling into the fire, 
and bruising and tearing himself, &c. that the disorder 
under which this person laboured was an epilepsis, 
’ or the falling sickness. Now the reason why this dis- 
ease is expressed by the word czannaeras, is, because 
the moon has the same influence on it that it has in 
“madness. Both distempers lie in the brain, and the 
changes of the moon affect those that are subject to 
the one as well asthe other. When therefore the 
evangelists tell us of this epileptic, that the devil took 
him, that he threw him down, cast him into a fit, and 
made him tear and bruise himself, the meaning of all 
this is, that as, in those days, it was a common thing 
for the devil to have power over mens bodies, which 
power he employed in bringing diseases upon them, 
so it was in the ptesent case. The devil thit pos- 
sessed this young man, cast him into frequent fits of 
the falling sickness (as all demoniacs, we find, have 
one distemper or other attending them), of which 
there was no way to cure him but by casting out the 
devil. Hammona’s Annotations. 
+ The rebuke which our Saviour utters upon this 
accasion, “ O faithless and perverse generation, how 
Yong shall I be with you ?”” &c. Matth. xvii. 17. seems 


being of a kind +? which was not to be ejected without fasting 


to be intended for the whole company, and every one 
to have a share in it, in proportion to their deserts. 
The disciples are not exempted ; for they are charged’ 
with infidelity, ver. 20. The father of the patient is 
pointed at, for his faith was wavering, Mark ix. 21, 
&c. And the whole nation of the Jews is included 
in it; for this was expressly their character of old, 
« A very froward and perverse generation, and chil- 
dren in whom is no faith,’? Deut. xxxii. 5, 20. Beau- 
sobre’s Annotations.. 

+? Josephus, who himself was a Pharisee, and well 
acquainted with the notions of every sect among the 
Jews, gives it for a current opinion, that the demons, 
in his and some preceding ages, were nothing else 
but the souls of wicked men, who after death took 
possession of the living, and were continually either 
afflicting and tormenting, or exciting and soliciting 
them to such sins, as they found were agreeable and 
complexional to them ; and that, according to their 
different ways of vexing or tempting those that they 
possessed, they had different appellations given them, 
an unclean spirit, a deaf and dumb spirit, a spirit of 
infirmity, &c. In conformity to this notion perhaps 
it is, that our Saviour here takes notice of the differ- 
ent kinds of evil spirits, and as among wicked men 
there are different degtees of impiety, and some are 
more hardened and profligate than others ; so he seems 
to intimate, that some of these spirits are more des- 
perate and malicious than others, Matth. xii. 45, 
But all of them obstinate enough, and (might they 
have their own option) unwilling to leave the bodies 
they have taken possession of. Here they think them- 
selves safe, and in some measure screened from the 
Divine vengeance; and therefore, we find them at 


sometimes crying to our Lord, “ Let us alone; what 


have we to do with thee? Art thou come to torment 
us,”’ Matth. viii. 29. And as others, when command- 
ed to depart, tearing and torturing the possessed, and 
quitting their habitation not without much reluctan- 
cy, Mark ix. 26. The apostles, no doubt, had con- 
jured this evil spirit before in their master’s name, 
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Sls eo From the Mount of transfiguration our Lord proceeded in his journey through the 

‘Ann. Dom. Other parts of Galilee towards Capernaum ; and as they were in the way, he acquainted 
31, &e. 


his disciples, the second time, with his approaching death and resurrection, desiring 
“them to take good notice of what he told them; but the hopes of a temporal kingdom 
had so intoxicated their minds, that they found it very difficult to believe + or conceive 


Vulg. Zr. 30. 


what he said, and yet they were afraid to ask him to explain it. 
In the same journey there arose a dispute || among the apostles, which of them should 
have the chief place of dignity +2 in their master’s kingdom, still dreaming of a tem- 


and, on several occasions, had found the prevailing 
power of faith, even when theirs was not so well im- 
proved as it was at present; and yet, how faith be- 
comes necessary in the exorcism of devils, when we 
find strangers doing it in the name of Christ, Mark 
ix. 38; or how the faith of the apostles came to be 
defective now, when not many days before it was so 
very effectual; why some evil spirits were proof a- 
gainst the name of Christ, whilst others fled at the 
bare mention of it; and why some surrendered at the 
first summons, while fasting and prayer were the only 
artillery that could dislodge others: These, and many 
more questions that might be raised from our Saviour’s 
words, are points wherein the best commentators we 
-have met with have not once attempted to give us 
any satisfaction. Calmei*s Commentary. [In the 
expression—* But this kind goeth not out, but by 
prayer and fasting’’—there must be confessed to be 
_ a difficulty not easy to be removed. Whitby however 
seems to have done more towards removing it, than 
Calmet in this long note quoted by our author, 
According to the English commentator, our Lord 
doth not here mean to express the pertinacity of any 
particular kind of devils, far less the power which the 
great sins of the possessed had given them over him, 
for the person out of whom the disciples could not on 
this occasion eject the devil had been possessed from 
his childhood—zxesdicéey—when he could have been’ 
guilty of no great sin ; but the import of the expres- 
sion was to inform his disciples, that the miraculous 
faith necessary to the working of miracles, being the 
special gift of God, was to be sought for by devotion, 
and all the means calculated to give ardour to that 
devotion. ] 4 
+ The words in the text are, “ They understood 
not this saying, and it was hid from them,” Luke ix. 
45. They understood our Saviour’s words, no doubt, 
and what the import was of his being “ delivered in- 
to the hands of men, and put to death;” but then 
they could not comprehend how their master, whom 
they knew to be the Messiah, and Son of God, and 
whom, consequently, they believed to be immortal 
and eternal, ceuld possibly be put to death, or suffer 
the affronts and outrages of men. These notions to 
them seemed incompatible, and thegein they concei- 
ved a mystery which they could not understand : But 
the modern Jews have endeavoured to reconcile these 
two notions, by inventing the distinction of Messiah 
Ben Joseph, who was to die, and Messiah Ben David, 
who was to triumph and livefer ever. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary, and Whztby’s Annotations. 
|} There is some smal] difference in the several 


ways wherein the evangelists have related this mat- 
ter. St Matthew tells us, that “* the disciples came to 
Jesus, saying, who is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven?” chap. xviii. 1. St Mark, that Christ put this 
question to them, ‘‘and they held their peace,”’ chap. 


_ix. 34. and St Luke, that they had been disputing 


this point among themselves, and Jesus, “ perceiving 
the thought of their hearts, took a child,” &c. chap. 
ix. 46,47. Now, to reconcile this seeming repug- 
nancy, we must observe, that as our Saviour was go- 
ing to Capernaum his disciples followed him, “ dis- 
coursing among themselves (as St Mark has it) who 
of them was to be the greatest in the kingdom of hea- 
ven ;” that when they came to him in the house, ha- 
ving still the same ambitious notioa in their minds, 
he asked them, “ What was it that you diseoursed of 
in the way ?”? But they, being ashamed to tell him, 
« held their peace ;” and that then our Saviour, who 
wel! understood what the subject of their discourse 
had been, endeavoured, by the example of a child, 
to cure their distemper, and to inform them what 
disposition of mind was proper to qualify them both 
for his kingdom of grace here, and his kingdom of 
glory hereafter. St Matthew indeed, according to 
our translation, represents the thing asif the disciples 
had put the question to their master, “ who should 
be greatest in the kingdom of heaven ?” But that the 
participle azyovzes relates not to Jesus, but to the dis- 
ciples, and means not the external speech, but the 
inward reasoning ot their minds, is obvious from their 
silence which St Mark takes notice of, and our Sa- 
viour’s, perceiving the thought of their hearts, which. 
St Luke remarks: For had themseives propounded 
the question to our Saviour, (as the version in St 
Matthew seems to imply), we cannot see why they 
should not answer his demand, which tended to the 
same purpose ; nor can we imagine why he should be 
represented “* as perceiving the thoughts of their 
hearts,” had they already declared these thoaghts in 
plain words. Whztby’s Annotations. ‘ 

+? The apostles, as well as the other Jews, had im- 
bibed the notion, which they never got quit of, until 
the descent of the Holy Ghost instructed them bet- 
ter, that the Messiah, when he came upon earth, 
should erect a temporal kingdom; and, as the Jews 
in general expect, that they should then be consti- 
tuted Lords over all other nations; so the apostles, 
who believed their master to be the Messiah, were na- 
turally led to think, that they should have the pre- 
ference before all other Jews; and that, since the 
king Messiah, according to the custom of other soye- 
reigns, was to have some officers of the highest rank, 
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poral sovereignty. This our Saviour by his Divine Spirit knew ; and therefore, to give an From Matth. 
effectual check to their ambitious thoughts, he first informed them, that the only way for *i- }. Mark ii- 
any man to become great in hiskingdom, was to be lowly in his own esteem ; and then Jom v.1 to” 
calling a little child +, and setting him in the midst of them, he proposed him as a M*tth-xvii.14. 
pattern of meekness and humility ; recommended such children, and in them all hum: Lteis 37. 
ble Christians to the favour of mankind; cautioned them against doing any injury +2, %b" vit | 
or giving any offence to such, because of their guardian angels *; and, to remove the 

occasion of all such offences, exhorted them to mortify their inordinate affections, 

though they were as dear to them as an eye, an hand, or a foot, because his heavenly 

Father (like a diligent shepherd that delights in the recovery of a stray-sheep) was un- 

willing that any believer should perish. Together with these reasons against scandal 

and offences, he prescribed some excellent rules in relation to brotherly reproof, church- 

censures, and forgiveness of injuries; and, for the enforcement of this last duty, he 
propounded the parable of a certain king, who, calling his servants to account, found 
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they made no question but that some of them would 
be made choice of, though they were not so well 
agreed who were the fittest or most deserving of these 
high posts of honour. Some of them were our Lord’s 
relations, and others had parts and endowments ex- 
traordinary ; of some he had given high commende- 
tions, and others he had admitted to a participation 
in his most secret retirements. These things might 
possibly raise some emulation among them ; and there- 
fore, as our Saviour’s dominion was not of this world, 
he plainly tells them, that all such worldly desires 
and expectations were inconsistent with that spiritual 
kingdom which he was to erect, and wherein “ he, 
who desired to be first, was to be last of all, and ser- 
vant of all,”? Mark ix. 35. Whitby’s and Pool’s Au-- 
notations, able 

+ Some of the ancients are of opinion, that this 
child was St Ignatius, who was afterwards bishop of 
Antioch, and famous in the Christian church for his 
writing and dying in the defence of the truth. How- 
ever this be, it is certain, that a child, who has no 
concern for dominion or empire over others, who is 
free from all coyetous desires of wealth, and knows 
nothing of what a post of honour means, was in this 
case a very proper emblem of that simplicity, inno- 
cence, and humility, that our Lord requires in all his 
disciples. Calmet?s Commentary, and Whitby’s An- 
notations. 

+? The words in the caution are,—‘* Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea,” Matth. xviii. 6. To offend, or scan- 
dalize, is to discourage men in the profession and prac- 
tice of religion, and by indignities and persecutions, 
as well as by bad examples, to occasion their aposta- 
tizing from the faith: for we can hardly imagine, that 
so severe a punishment as is here threatened should 
be inflicted for a crime of less aggravation than what 
this amounts to, Grotius, upon the place, is of opi- 
nion, that the milistone about the neck alludes to a 
custom of drowning among the Syrians. But St Je- 
rom thinks that this manner of execution was in use 
among, the Jews; for, according. to Dr Alix, it was 
customary fer them “ to cast execrable men into the 
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Dead Sea with a stone tied to them,” It is certain, 
from Diodorus Siculus, and others, that, among the 
Greeks, this was the ancient punishment for sacrile- 
gious persons; and from Suetonius we may learn, 
that, for the pride and covetousness wherewith some 
in public offices had infested the province where they 
lived, Augustus had them cast into the river with 
great weights about their necks, Whitby’s Annota- 
tions. 

* It were too nice, perhaps, to say, that every dis- 
tinct man has his distinct guardian angel. It may be 
true, sometimes, that many have bat one, and it may 
be true, at other times, that one has many, as we 
find Jacob had at Mahanaim, and Elisha at Dothan; 
but this we may safely affirm, that no good man is 
without an angel, to inspect his behaviour, and to so- 
licit his well-being. To this purpose Abraham tells 
his servant, travelling to Nahor, “ The Lord will 
send his angel with thee, and prosper thy way,” Gen. 
xxiv. 40. and Jacob makes mention of one who “ had 
redeemed him from all evil,’’ and wishes the same 
protection to his children, Gen. xlviii. 16. The Psal- 
mist gives us express testimony, that the “ angel of 
the Lord standeth round about those that fear him,” 
Psalm xxxiv.’7. And that passage which the devil 
applies to our Saviour, ““ he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, and keep thee in all thy ways,”’ is 
delivered by the Psalmist as true of every servant of 
Christ, as well as of Christ himself; for they are all 
ministring spirits sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation.” Young’s Serm. vol. ii. 

[This seems to me to be very erroneous and very 
dangerous doctrine, which hath no foundation in the 
word of God. If no good man be without an angel 
to inspect his behaviour, and to solicit his well-being, 
then is it not true that there “ is but one médiator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” That 
the holy angels are often employed by God in his 
government of this sublunary world, is indeed clearly 
to be proved by holy writ ; that they have powers over 


‘matter and inferior minds analogous to the powers 


which men possess—greater indeed in extent, but 
still limited, is a thing which might reasonably be 
supposed, if it were not declared; but if there be a 
proposition in metaphysics or ontology which is incon- 
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A.M. 4035, that one of them owed him an immense sum, no less than ten thousand talents +, which 
dle nite upon his insolvency, and humble petition, he freely forgave ; and yet this very wretch 
_3i,&e was no sooner out of the king’s presence, than he seized upon his fellow-servant for a 
Vuls- 2 30: trifle of a debt, a debt of an hundred pence only, and cast him into prison, even though 
he had used the same pathetic inireaties to him, that himself had done to the king his 
master: which when the king came to understand, he sent for the ungrateful villain ; 
upbraided him with his baseness and cruelty ; and then in great rage ordered him to 
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prison until he should discharge the whole debt. 


« And +2 so likewise shall my hea- 


venly Father (says our Lord in the application) deal with all such as will not forgive 


their brother’s trespasses from their hearts.” 


While he was giving these instructions to his disciples, he was interrupted by John, 
the son of Zebedee, informing bim of a certain stranger +3 who cast out devils in his 
name, but because he was not of their fraternity, that he had forbidden him; which 
conduct Jesus by no means could approve of, because he looked upon it as a sure argu- 
ment, that whoever did miraclesin nis name could be no enemy to his person. 

With this discourse they arrived to Capernaum, where the collectors +4 of a certain 


trovertible, it is surely that no created being is pos- 
sessed of the incommunicable attribute of ubiquity or 
omnepresence. Now it is expressly said in the Go- 
spel, “that in hevden, their angels (the angels of the 
little ones) do always behold the face of our Lord’s 
Father who is in heaven.” These angels therefore 
are always in heaven, and therefore cannot be at the 
same time on earth inspecting the conduct of either 
good or bad men. The texts quoted by Dr Young 
are nothing to the purpose. The angel mentioned by 
Abraham and Jacob was probably the uncreated 
ANGEL OF THE COVENANT guiding his servants to the 
accomplishment of those great objects for which the 
family of Abraham was separated from the rest of the 
world; and what the Psalmist says of the angel of the 
Lord standing round about those that fear him, seems 
to be nothing more than a highly poetical description 
of Providence continually watching over the pious 
and virtuous man. 
stle that the angels are “ ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister to them that shall be heirs of salvation ;”’ 
but they are all, however high in rank. nothing more 
then ministering or serving spirits—not invested with 
authority of their own—but sent forth occasionally to 
do such service as may be required of them for such 
as shall be heirs of salvation ; and from the words of 
our Lord we learn (and we learn nothing more) that 
they are employed in the same way for the benefit of 
little children. As the vulgar doctrine of each man’s 
having a guardian angel constantly beside him, is can- 
trary to all the notions which can be consistently 
formed of the nature of men and of angels, so does it 
receive no countenance from the words of our Saviour, 
nor, i am persuaded, from any other text of Scrip- 
ture rightly understood.j] See Bishop Hursley’s Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. Sermon 29. and Hurdy’s Greek New 
Testament, 

_+ Which in our money amount to one million eight 
hundred and seventy five thousand pounds; whereas, 
the hundred pence that his fellow-servaut was indebt- 
ed to him, was but about three pouads two shillings 
and sixpence. ? 

+* The doctrinal observation that properly results 


We are indeed taught by the apo- . 


from the text is this,—That our sins, once forgiven, 
may, by a forfeiture of that pardon by our future mis- 
behaviour, be again chargec upon us ; for God’s par- 
dons in this life are not absolute, but conditional only, 
According to the petition of the Lord’s prayer, they 
are answerable to our dealings with others, and are 
likely tobe no longer continued to us than we per 
form the condition. Whitby’s and Hammond’s An- 
notations. : 
_ +3 That this man did truly cast out devils, our 
Lord’s answer supposes, and his disciples saw with 
their eyes: But then the question is,—How a person 
who did not follow Christ could cast out devils in his 
name? To which it may be answered, Ist, That this 
person might believe in Jesus, without being one of 
his retinue, and follow his doctrine, though he did not 
his person. 2dly, He might do miracles in the name 
of Jesus Christ, without being one of his true disci- 
ples, even as Judas is supposed to have done, and 
those others to whom oar Lord will profess, ** I never 
knew you; depart from me, ye workers of iniquity,” 
Maith. vii. 23. Or, 3dly, He might be a disciple of 
Jobn the Baptist, and so do his miracles in the name 
of Christ, shortly to come. But by what means so- 
ever it was that he did them, it is no small confirma- 
tion of the truth of Christianity, that our Saviour’s 
name was thus powerful, even among those that did 
not follow him, and therefore were incapable of do- 
ing any_thing by way of compact with him. Whit- 
6ys and Pool’s, Annotations, and Calmet’s Commen- 
tary. p 

+* Every Jew that was twenty years old, was ob- 
liged to pay annually two attic drachms, or half a she- 
kel, (about fifteen pence of our money) for the use of 
the sanctuary, Exod. xxx. 13, 16. or to buy sacrifices 
and other things necessary for the service of the tem- 
ple: And that this was the tribute which the collee- 
tors here demanded, and not any tax payable to the 
Kouan emperors, (as, some imagine) is evident not 
only from our Saviour’s argument, viz. That he was 
the Son of that heavenly King to whom it was paid, 
and consequently had a right to plead his exeinption; 
but trom the word, ddgcrpen, which, according to Jés 
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tribute for the use of the temple, came to Peter, and asked him if his master was accus- 
‘tomed to pay it? And when Peter went in to acquaint him with the officers demands, 
*« Of whom {says our Lord, preventing him) do the kings of the Gentiles take tribute ? 
Of their own children, or of strangers ?” Peter answered, “ Of strangers: If so, (re- 
joined our Saviour) then are the children free ;” meaning, that since Gentile kings did 


CHAP. IIl. 


From Matth. 
xii. 1. Mark ii, 
23. Luke vi, I. 


John v. I. to 


Matth. xvii. 14. 
Mark ix. 14. 
Luke ix 37. 


not exact tribute of their own houshold, this tribute, which was paid to God for his %b” vi: !- 


temple, was not due from him, who was his Son, nor from them who were his domes- 
tics ; however, to avoid all occasions of offence, he ordered him to go.and cast an hook 
into the sea, because in the mouth of the first fish that he caught, he would find a piece 
of money +, just uf proper value to give to the collectors for them both: Which ac- 
cordingly came to pass. ‘tities 

About this time the {2 feast of Tabernacles drew near ; and some of our Lord’s rela- 
tions (out of vanity more than good will) were very earnest with him to go up to Je- 
rusalem at this great concourse of people, in order to shew his miracles in the capital, 
which hitherto (as they said) had been concealed in an obscure part of the world: But 
our Lord, for the present ¢*, would not yield to their importunity, though in a short 
time he set forward to Jerusalem, but in a very private manner, for fear of awakening 
the jealousy of his enemies. As he was to pass through the province of Samaria ++, he 
sent some of his apostles to provide him lodgings {* in one of the villages; but the in- 


sephus (Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 12.) was the proper word 
for this capitation tax that was paid to the temple at 
Jerusalem ; wheras the Cesarean tribute money was 
the Denarius, a Roman coin, and would have been 
gathered by the usual officers, the publicans, and not 
by the persons who are here styled (as by a known 
title) « they that received the dideaxue.”? Hammond's 
and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ This piece of money is called crarig, which a- 
mounted te four drachmas or one shekel, in our mo- 
ney about half a crown; and the reason why our Sa- 
viour paid for none of the apostles but St Peter only, 
was, because these receivers demanded it only of 
those that dwelt at Capernaum, (as our Saviour and 
St Peter did) leaving the other apostles to pay it in 
the several places of their abode, Hammond’s An- 
notations. _ 

+? The feast of Tabernacles kept in commemora- 
tion of the Israelites sojourning in the wilderness, and 
living in tents for the space of forty years, was one of 
the three great annual festivals, wherein all the males 
were obliged to appear at Jerusalem. It began tobe 
celebrated on the fifteenth day of the month Tizri, 
(which answers in part to our October and Septem- 
ber) and is the first month of their civil, and the se- 
venth in their sacred year. Calmet’s Commentary. 

+3 Our Saviour’s words upon this occasion are,— 
« Go ye up unto this feast: I go not up yet to this 
feast, for my time is not yet fully come,’ John vii. 8. 
Here Grotius takes notice, that the particle otxa, 
which answers to not yet,. was not originally in the 
text, because {according to St Jerom, contra Pelag. 
lib, ii.) Porphyry accuses Christ of inconstaney and 
mutability, in saying, ‘‘I go not up to the feast,” 
when afterwards he went ; and therefore, he very mo- 
destly concludes, that this particle was added by some 
Christians, to-avoid the force of this objection. But 
why must Christians be accused of altering the Scrip- 
tures, merely to save the credit of an heathen, and 


professed enemy to Christianity, who might either 
read negligently, or meet with a deficient or corrupt 
Latin copy? Especially since it is certain that St 
Chrysostom reads this particle; that the Syriac and 
Arabic versions, the Alexandrians and most other an- 
cient manuscripts have it; and that it entirely agrees 
with the sense both of the preceding and subsequent 
words, Whitby’s Annotations. 

+* Samaria was a province that lay between Gali- 
lee and Judea, and our Saviour’s nearest way to Je- 
rusalem was through it. But then it may be que- 
stioned, why the Samaritans, who lived at a less dis- 


tance from Jerusalem than the Galilearis, came to be. 


more corrupted in their religion? To which the most 
probable answer is,—That when the king of Assyria 
had taken Samaria, and carried away the people cap- 
tive, 2 Kings xvii. ia their room he planted colonies 
of his own subjects, who were gross idolaters, and 
more especially in the country of Samaria properly so 
called, because it was a province which lay in the 
heart of his new conquest, and might therefore keep 
the others that depended on it in subjection. Now 
these idolaters, mixing with the Jews that were left 
behind, made up a strange medly of religion, which 
was not quite reformed even in our Saviour’s time ; 
and therefore he tells the Samaritan woman, at Ja- 
cob’s well, ‘* ye worship ye know not what,” John iv. 
22, whereas the people of Galilee, having few of the 
Assyrians planted among them, kept their religion 
more pure and unmixed, and, after the destruction of 
the temple of Gerizzim by John Hyrcanus, held con- 
stant communion with the temple of Jerusalem, even 
though Gabinius, when he was governor of Syria, had 
built the Samaritans another; and in relation to this 
communion it is, that our Sayiour tells the same wo- 
man (speaking of, himself among other Galileans), 
‘‘ we know what we worship; for salvation is of the 
Jews.” 
+5 The great multitude that accompanied our Sa 
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A. M. 4035, habitants, perceiving that he was going to Jerusalem to the feast, * were so uncivil as 
aan wut to refuse him entertainment. - 

31, &e. This indignity put upon their master so exasperated James and his brother John, 

Vulg x. 3 that they desired leave of him (in imitation of + Elias) to command fire down from 

heaven to consume such inhospitable wretches; but instead of giving any such permis- 
sion +2, our Saviour took care to inform them, that the marks of a Christian were meek- 
ness and love, not fury and revenge; that the true end and design of his coming into 
the world “ was, not to destroy, but to save mens lives ;” and (that he might prove his 
doctrine by his practice) when ten leprous persons, who came out of the neighbourhood 
where he had been so rudely treated, presented themselves with loud cries to him for 
help, his eompassion was as ready to relieve as their necessity to ask ; for while they 
were going to +5 shew themselves to the priest (as he directed.them), they all found 
themselves cured. But see the great ingratitude of human nature! Of the ten who 
received this miraculous blessing, but one returned to give our Saviour thanks, and he 
was a Samaritan. 

Having thus returned good for evil, and the greatest kindness for the most palpable 
affront, our Lord proceeded on his journey, and came to another village, where he lodg- 
ed that night ; but before he arrived at Jerusalem he sent out seventy +4 of his disciples 


viour, and the little or no provision that he usually 
carried with him, made it necessary for some to go 
‘before to make preparation for his reception ; and his 
two apostles, James and John, are supposed to be the 
persons employed in this capacity, because we find 
them, in particular, resenting the indignity put upon 
their master. Calmet’?s Commentary. - 

* Josephus tells us,—‘ That as it was an usual 
thing for the Galileans to travel by the way of Sama- 
ria to Jerusalem upon the celebration of their festi- 
vals, onetime, as they passed by a village called Nais, 
under the jurisdiction of Samaria, and situated in the 
great plain, there happened a quarrel between the 
passengers and villagers, wherein several of the Gali. 
leans were slain, and which afterwards occasioned a 
civil war between these two provinces.” And as it 
was a common thing for the Samaritans to be angry 
with the Galileans in general for their passing by 
their temple to go to Jerusalem; so they might much 
more resent it in our Saviour, because, as he was ac- 
counted a prophet sent from God, by this action he 
plainly decided the controversy between tiem and the 
Jews, touching the place which God had appointed 
for his religious worship. Joseph. Antigq. lib. xx. c. 5. 
Jewish Wars, lib. ii. c. 11. and Whitby’s Annotations, 

+ The history of Elias (to which the apostles refer 
us) is doubtless that where, by the direction of God, 
that prophet called for fire from heaven to destroy 
those captains and their companies whom king Aha- 
ziah sent out to apprehend him, 2 Kings i. 10, &c, 
And when these two apostles desired the like judge- 
ment upon the village of Samaria, for refusing to re- 
ceive their master, they verified their name of being 
sons of thunder, which, upon account of ,their fiery 
zeal, their master had before given them, Mark iii. 17. 

+? What the two apostles had to allege in behalf of 
their intended severity against these Samaritans was, 
That they were schismatics, and had set up another 
temple in opposition to that at Jerusalem; that they 
were heretics, and, together with the worship of the 


God of Israel, had mixed that of Pagan idols; that 
the person whom they had affronted had a character 
much superior to that of Elias; and that, by an ex- 
amplary punishment inflicted upon this village, they 
might convince the rest of the Samaritans of God’s 
displeasure against their way of worship, and of the 
Divine mission of their master, who was the true Mes- 
siah. But notwithstanding these plausible allegations, 
our Saviour rebuked them, and in his rebuke gave 
them to understand, that a spirit of severity towards 
erroneous persons, in whomsoever it is found, is high- 
ly opposite to the calm temper of Christianity, which 
is “ pure and peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good works,”’ James iii. 17. 
and that it was repugnant to the end for which he 
came into the worid, which was to discountenance all 
fierceness and rage, and furious zeal, that occasion se 
many mischiefs among mankind, and to beget in all 
his followers such a disposition as exerts itself in ‘* love, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, and meek- 
ness,” Gal, v. 22, 23. even to those of the most con- 
trary tempers and persuasion. Whitby’s Annotations. 

+3 By the priests, to whom our Saviour remits 
these lepers, we are to understand the priests\at Je- 
rusalem; for we can hardly suppose that he would 
send them to those of Mount Gerizzim, when him- 
self, both in his words and practice, had sufficiently 
declared the illegality of their institution; And there- 
fore, by sending them to Jerusalem, where they were 
to make their offerings for their cleansing, Lev. xiv. 
2, &c. he not only decided the controversy between 
the Jews and the Samaritans, but gave them likewise 
to understand, that, before they reached Jerusalem, 
he would undoubtedly heal them. Whitby’s Annota- 
tions and Hammond’s Paraphrase. 

+4 Those who would have it, that these missionaries 
were chosen according to the number of the Sanhe- 
drim, imagine, that they were seventy-two, though 
the round sum only be mentioned; but the general 
testimony of the ancients is, that they were no more 
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by +} two and two together (in the same manner as he had sent his twelve apostles), in- From Matth. 


to those places which he himself; in a short time, intended to visit, and gave them in- 


his apostles. 


xii. 1. Mark ite 
- : : : vies : ; ‘ 23. Luke vi. 1. 
structions much of the same import with what, upon the like occasion, he had given Jonn v. 1. to 

: Matth. xvii. 14 ~ 
: ¥ s ; ; 3 Mark ix. 14, 
_ The feast of tabernaclesialways continued eight days, but, for some time after his ar- Luke ix. 37. 


rival, our Saviour did not! appear-publicly, which occasioned no Small enquiry, and va-!°h™ vii 1. 


rious dicourses concerning’ him’; ‘some saying that he was a good man, and others, an 
impostor, who deluded the:peoples! At:length; when every one began to despair -of see- 
ing him, about’ the middle of» the feast‘he shewed himself openly, and went and taught 
in the temple, tothe great admiration of the Jews, who were not a little surprised to 
find ‘him, whose education had been: destitute of all learning, so perfect in the Scrip- 
tures : But, to obviate this exception, he gavethem to understand, that the doctrine, 
wherein he instructed them, was not of human acquisition, but Divine inspiration ; and 
that-it was a very base and ungenerous thing) in them, to endeavour to take away the 
life of one, who’ taught them’ nothing':but what was agreeable to the law of Moses, 
whereof they'made'so loud a profession. In this:manner he preached to the people for 
the remaining part of the feast';-andy+? on the‘last and greatest day thereof, took oc- 
(iliel sos 2s Sagiitit wei So8 ds onrets wel tindedt? ahd a? eejoce ; : j 
than seventy.” What their names were is a thing un-” certainly were’ not—if even so much; for if this cata- 
known, only we have an uncertain account of twenty- © logue of twenty-eight of them be correct, we find that 
eight of'them out.of Eusebius, ‘Epiphanius, and, Par, some of them were afterwards constituted deacons by 
pias; and these are,—Matthias, Mark, Luke, Barna-.,;a new ordination. It was not till after our Lord’s 
bas, Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Par- — resurrection, however, that. the church was built, 
menas, Nicholas, “Justus, ‘Apelles, Sost 1enes, Rufus, when the apostles received a new commission, and 
Niger, Cephas, Thaddeus, Aristion, John, Barsabas,. ‘were authorised to confer, by imposition of hands, the 
Andronicus, Junius, Silas, Lucius, Manaen, Mnason,. Holy Ghost for the use of the ministry. | 
and. Ananias. Now, whereas some compare the bi- . . + That they might be of mutual assistance to each 


shops to the apostles, and these seventy to the presby- _ other, and their testimony of more force and validity. » 


ters of the church, and thence conclude, that these Pools and Beausobre’s Annotations. _ ee 

two orders in the ministry, one inferior to the other,” +*.From the xxixth chapter of ‘the book of Num- 
weré instituted by Christ himself, ‘there is this differ- | bers we learn, that’on the first day of this feast, thir- 
ence in the matter,—That the LXX received not teen bullocks were to be offered; on the second, 
their mission (as presbyters do) from bishops, butim- twelve ; on the third, eleven ; on the fourth, ten; on 
mediately from our Lord, as the apostles did, and the fifth, nine; on the sixth, eight; on the seventh, 
were sent upon the same errand, and with the same ‘seven; and on the eight, or last, only one ; so that in 
powers. There is, however, I think, this foundation regard to the sacrifices, the last day was the least of 
for that wherein St Chrysostom and others place the all, and yet the Jews accounted it the greatest, be- 
superiority of bishops over presbyters, viz. that the cause on that day the king of Israel (as the Talmu- 
power. of ordination .belongs to them, aléne: For, dists loye to speak) was entertained by his own peo- 
though the commission to preach the Gospel belonged ple only, and not by those of any other nation. For 
to the LXX, as well as the twelve apostles, yet the their tradition is, that on the first day of the feast, 
power of conferring the Holy Ghost by the imposition their ancestors (when the temple was standing) sacri- 
of hands was peculiar to the twelve, Acts viii, 14, &c, _ficed seventy bullocks for the seventy nations, (for they 
and this seems to be the reason why the conferring suppose just so many) that are upon the face of the 
of the Holy Ghost, for the use of the ministry (which earth; but.on the last day, no more than one, but 
is done by the imposition of hands), has perpetually that in the name of the people of Israel only. And 
been esteemed peculiar to those bishops, who, in the as they imagine that an earthly prince may sometimes 
ecclesiastical style, are always called the successorsof (instead of a vast entertainment) desire but a small 
the apostles, _Whithy’s Annotations, and.Echard’s collation with his first favourite, that they may have 
Ecclesiastical History, lib. i. c. 5. [I.know,not by an opportunity of some familiar converse together ; so 
whom—if by any person-—the, apostles\were compar upon the. aecount of the intimate friendship with God, 
red to bishops and the seventy to presbyters; but the which the Jews on that day thought themselves ad- 
comparison certainly does not hold. During our mitted to, and the excessive joy which, from the sense 
Lord’s sojourning: on earth, he was the only bishop of that friendship, they expressed in all the outward 


r overseer of his church, if without absurdity we can significations of music, singing, and dancing, the last 
talk ot the bishops of a church, whic! oe yet oy pares of Tabernacles was always accounted 
built, though he was laying its foundation 5 and if so, _ the greatest... Surenhusit Conciliationes in Loca Vi 
the apostles ought to be compared to presbyters, and T. apud. Johan, _ yh, lists :; 
the: seventy to deacons, .More than.deacons’'they 7 
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casion from the custom of fetching water from the fountain of Siloah in great pomp, 
and pouring it upon the altar of burnt-offerings in great abundance, to acquaint them 
with the future effusion of the Holy Ghost, which he intended to send. down upon all 
those that believed in him. : 
Those who knew the great hatred which the ruling part of the nation had conceived 


- against him, admired to hear him speak with so much freedom and intrepidity; and 


those who had seen the number and greatness of his miracles, were by them convinced 
that he was the true Messiah; but the prejudice of his being a Galilean, and not ac- 
knowledged by any of their rulers and learned Rabbies, led others into a contrary per- 
suasion. In the conclusion, officers were sent from the Sanhedrim to apprehend him, 
but they were so taken with his person and preaching, that they became his disciples ; 
for upon their return, they told the council that they could not,execute their office, be- 
cause + “ never man spake like him:” so that the Pharisees, who were part of the as- 
sembly, being more enraged at their reason which they gave, than the neglect of their 
duty, upbraided them for being so easily seduced, and for following the error of an ig- 
norant mob; until Nicodemus, who had formerly conversed with our Lord, and was in- 
deed a secret disciple of his, seeing with what violence his enemies were bent against 
him, could not forbear interposing in his behalf, by urging the unlawfulness of condemn- 


_ ing a person without hearing; so that after some reflections thrown upon him, asa 


favourer of this Galilean +2, who could have no pretensions (as they said) to the title of 
a prophet, the assembly +* broke up without proceeding any farther against him, be- 
cause indeed as yet “ his time was not fully come.” 

In the evening Jesus repaired to the Mount of Olives, about a mile from the city, 
and where he sometimes used to pass the night with his apostles. Early next morning 
he returned to the temple, and as he was teaching the people that were gathered about 
him, the scribes and Pharisees brought in a woman taken in the act of adultery, and 
desired him to give his judgment in the case. Their purpose was to find an occasion 
of accusing him, either of assuming a judicial power if he condemned her, or of nulling 
the law if he acquitted her: But he (as if he had not much minded them) stooped 
down, and wrote ¢* something with his finger upon the dust of the pavement ; till, up- 


+ In these words there are two things remarkable, 
Ast, The power of Christ’s preaching to change the 


reason in nature, so is there no declaration of the 
‘Divine Will, why a Galilean should not be inspired 


frame and temper of mens spirits ; for these men came 
with hearts alienated from Christ, and with intention 
to apprehend, and carry him before the chief priests, 
but returned with great admiration of his excellency 
and worth. 2dly, The honesty and integrity of these 
men is very remarkable ; for they do not return with 
a pretence that they feared the multitude, and there- 
fore thought it dangerous to apprehend him, but in- 
enuously confess, that they could not prevail with 
themselves to lay violent hands upon a person whose 
discourses were so excellent and Divine. Whitby’s 
Annotations. 
+? Our Blessed Saviour was neither by birth nor 
by descent a Galilean ; but admitted he had been so, it 
is a false assertion to say, that no prophet ever arose 
out of Galilee, since Nahum, though originally of the 
tribe of Simeon, (according to the testimony of St 
Jerome, who himself was a Galilean) was born in that 
province, and in Elcisi, the same town which that fa: 
ther came from; since Jonas was undoubtedly of 
Gath-hepher, in the tribe of Zebulon, which lay in 
the land of Galilee, 2 Kings xiv. 25, and in the opi- 
nion oi several, Malachi was of the same tribe, and 
born in the city of Sapha: For as there can be no 


with the gift of prophecy as well as any other Jew. 
Pool’s and Beausobre’s Annotations, and Calmei’s 
Commentary. : 

+3 Some are of opinion, that the party of Saddu- 
cees in the council who held the rites and traditions 
of the Pharisees in great contempt, joined with Nice- 
demus in not having Christ condemned without a fair 
hearing, which was no more than what the law re- 
quired, Deut. i..16. 17. Pool’s Annotations. 

t ‘It is generally agreed, that upon this occasion 
our Lord wrote some memorable sentence or other, 
but what that sentence was, the conjectures of learn- 
ed men have been various. Some have imagined, 
that it was the reproof against a rigid and uncharita- 
ble temper, which occurs in his sermon on the Mount: 
“¢ Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy bro- 
ther’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?” Matth. vii. 8, others, that it was the 
very words which upon his raising himself up he pro- 
nounced to the woman’s accusers ; “ He that is with. 
out sin among you, let him first cast 2 stone at her,” 
John viii. 7.'and others again, that it might rather be 
that passage in the Psalmist, « Unto the ungodly, said 


God, why dost thou preach my laws, ‘and takest my 
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on their importuning him for an answer, he raised himself up, and said, + “ He that From Matihy 
is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone ;” and so stooping down, wrote as‘ } Mark 
before. ~ This unexpected answer baffled these insidious accusers, who, thoroughly con- John w. 1. lot 
vinced of their own crimes, retired one by one, and || left the woman alone; so that — 
when our Lord lift up himself again, and found none but the woman standing by him, Luke ix. 37. 
he asked her what was become of her accusers, and whether any one had condemned J%* vii: | 
her ? And when he understood by her answer that no one had, +2 “ Neither do I con- 
demn thee (said he), go and sin no more.” 

After this interruption Jesus returned to the business of instructing the people, and 
in a sublime discourse opened several great mysteries of Christianity, viz. his Divine 
mission, his co-equality with the Father, his ability to give eternal life to his followers, 
and the necessity of believing in him, which would be more evident after his cruci- 
fixion ; and thence taking occasion to expose the wickedness and degeneracy of those 
who sought to take away his life, and how unlike to the behaviour of the Sons of God 


covenant in thy mouth ? Whereas thou hatest to be 
reformed, and hast cast my words behind thee. When 


thou sawest a thief thou consentedst unto him, and 
hast been partaker with the adulterers, Psal.}. 16, 4 


&c. But all this is mere guess-work: and it seeins 


more prudent,to say nothing of the actions of our Sa- - 


viour, when we are not admitted to the reasons of 
them. Calmei’s Commentary, and Beausobre’s An- 
Motations, 

‘+ The Rabbinical writers tell us, that when a man 
or woman was convicted of adultery, they were led 
‘out to the brow of an hill, with their hands tied be- 
hind their backs, where their accusers pushed them 
down headlong ; that if with the fall they were killed, 
there was no more done to them; but if they were 
still alive, the same accusers were to roll great stones 
upon them, and if these did not dispatch them, the 
company then all took up stones and quite over- 
whelmed them with them, But we have nothing of 
all this in the law of Moses. In all the places where 
he makes mention of this punishment, we only find 
that the criminal was to be led out of the city, “ and 
stoned with stones till he died,”’ and that ‘‘ the hands 
of the witnesses should be first upon him to put him 
to death, and afterwards the hands of all the®people,” 
Deut. xvii. 7. It is in allusion to this passage that 


’ ‘our Saviour says, “* Let him that is without sin among 


you cast the first stoue,’\because it badly becomes 
those who are guilty, either of the same or greater 


- trimes, to be so very zealous for the punishment of 


others. This however hinders not but that magi- 
strates, who are entrusted with the execution of the 
laws, should put them in force against malefactors, 
even though themselves are not entirely exempt from 
sin; but still it reminds them that they should exe- 
cute judgment with compassion and tenderness, and 
as much moderation as the law will allow them; con- 
sidering that they themselves are not free from 


guilt, but as obnoxious to punishment for other sins. 
“as those poor creatures 
- erimes that are pugi 
; Calmet’s Comme 


are, who have failen into 
shable by human judicatories. 
entary and Pool’s Annotations. — 

next words it is said, that the woman 


|| In the very 


«¢ stodd in the midst of the people,” and our Lord’s 


apostles, who were his constant attendants, were 


doubtless not far from him; the meaning therefore 
of the expression must be, that ske was left without 
any of her accusers, who, out of shame, sneaked a- 
way, being convicted in their consciences, that what- 
ever the woman was, they were no proper evidences 
against her: For, “ Non modo accusator, sed ne ob- 
jurgator quidem ferendus est (says Tully, in Verron. 
Orat. v.) is, qui, quod in alio reprehendit, in eo ipse 
reprehenditur.” Nor is.it to be wondered that, upon 
this occasion, all the woman’s accusers departed from 
her, since the Jews themselves own that adulteries 
did multiply under the second temple, when their 
Rabbins came to permit every one “ to have four or 
five wives, and said that they sinned not if, after the 
example of the patriarchs, when they saw a beautiful 
woman they desired to have her.” Just. Mart. Dial. 
pag. 363. Calmet’s Commentary and Whitby’s An- 
notations. 

+? Both Selden and Fagius are of opinion, that this 
woman might come under the number of them whose 
case is thus represented in the words of Deuterono- 
my. ‘If a damsel that is a virgin be betrothed to 
an husband, and a man find her in the city, and he 
lie with her, then ye shall bring them both out unto 
the gate of the city, and ye shall stone them with 
stones that they die; the damsel, because she cried 
not, being in the city ; and the man, because he hath 
humbled his neighbour’s wife,” Deut. xxii. 23, 24, 
The punishment of stoning, which this law mentions, 
and the accusers of this woman here insist on, seems 
to favour this notion ; and the indulgence which our 
Saviour shewed her, looks as if she had suffered some 
kind of violence, though she was not entirely inno- 
cent. Our Saviour, however, could not act in the 
capacity of a judge, because that was no part of his 
present ministry : Though therefore he was so far 
from approving her conduct, that he sufficiently bla- 
med her, in bidding her sin no more, yet was he re- 
strained from pronouncing any sentence of condem- 
natioh upon her, because the end of his coming at 
this time into the world was “ not to judge the world 


‘but to save it,” John xii. 47. Selden, Uxor. Heb. 


lib. iii. c. 11. Fagius in Deut. xxii. 22. and Calmer’e 
Commentary. © ivesds goes 
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a. M. 4035, and Abraham (whom they boasted themselves to be) such causeless and inveterate ma- 
Ke. or Si" ice was, he so provoked them: with. his severe reflections, and especially with the su- 

31,  periority which he claimed above Abraham, that they took up stones to:cast at him, had 
‘Vulg- £r 30. he not miraculously conveyed himself out of their, hands. a Yo Hei 
ds Before our Lord left Jerusalem the seventy disciples, whom he had sent to preach 
the Gospel, returned from their journey and ministry greatly rejoicing, because the 
very devils, by virtue of his name , were subjected to them; whereupon our Lord 
promised them still greater success ; invested them with power to tread upon the most 
venomous beasts +2, and all the malignant instruments of Satan, without the least 
harm; and at the same time gave them assurance of a blessing more peculiarly theirs, 
viz. that their +5 names were recorded in heaven; and so broke out into a rapture of 
joy, glorifying God for concealing the mysteries of the Gospel from the great and wise, 
and revealing them to the simple and ignorant, and to his disciples more especially, who, 
in virtue of that revelation, enjoyed an happiness which many kings and prophets had 
in vain desired. _ 

Our Lord had scarce ended his discourse, when a doctor of the law stood up, and en- 
quired of him, what was necessary to be done for the attainment of that eternal life ++ 
which he was so very liberal in promising to his followers. Whereupon our Lord re- 
mitted him to the law, which, according to the doctor’s own account, consisted chiefly 
in the love of God and the love of our neighbour. But when he demanded farther, 


+ The power which our Saviour gave to the Se- 
venty, when he sent them out to preach the Gospel, 
was only that of healing the sick wherever they went, 
Luke x. 9. but finding that, upon naming their ma- 
ster’s name, they were able likewise to cure those that 
were possessed of devils, this they made the greater 
matter of their joy, and at their return. told it with 
more pleasure, because it was no part of their com- 
mission. It is to be observed, however, that our 
Lord himself cast out devils by a Divine power resi- 
ding in himself; his disciples only, in virtue of his 
name, or by a power derived from him, Seeing then 
that this power accompanied them in all parts of the 
world, it was necessary that Christ’s presence should 
be with them every where, and.such a presence was 
a certain proof of his being God. Whitby’s. Annota- 
tions and Hammond’s Paraphrase. _. ; 


4? These words seem to have a plain allusion to 
those in the Psalmist, where, under the metaphor of 
“ treading on the scorpion and_basilisk,” Psalm, xci. 
13. Goud promises the good man a more than com- 
mon protection from all sorts of dangers and enemies. 
But there is no reason however, I think, why. our 
Saviour’s words may not here be taken in a_ literal 
sense, since they agree so well with what he promi- 
ses all true believers in another place, ‘‘ they shall 
take up serpents, (as we find one fastened upon St 
Paul’s hand without doing him any harm, Acts 
‘%xviil. 3.), and if they drink any, deadly thing it shall 
not hurt.them,” Mark xvi,.18, Whilby’s Annotations 
and: Calmet’s Commentary. 5 
T 


+2 The words allude to a. known, custom, in well 
governed cities, where registers are kept of the names 


of their inhabitants, and do plainly denote the title 
which. believers have. to eternal happiness; but by no 
means an absolute election to it., For as. a citizen, 


when he misbehaves egregiously, and thereupen be- 
comes infamous, has his name razed out of the city- 
register, and is himself disfranchised of all his privi- 
leges ; so we read of some whom Christ threatens “to 
blot their names out of the book of life,” Rev, xxii. 
19. For, ‘as men are written in this book (says St 
Basil in Isaiah iv. 3.) when they are converted from 
vice to virtue, so.are they blotted out of it when they 
backslide from virtue to vice.” Of the twelve, we 
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what the notion of a neighbour} implied?) Our Lord thought proper to answer this From Maren. 
qhestion by telling him—* That once upon a time, a certain Jew, as he was travelling: 2% 1.-Mark ii, 
in the road between +? Jerusalem land! Jericho, was robbed,-stripped,barbarously used, Token ee 
and left almost dead with his wounds; | that by chance a priest: }3 came that way, and Matth-xviidd 
saw the poor wretch weltering in his blood, but the horror of the sight did not affect er Pe re 
him, he passed along unconcerned ; that. hext came a Levite, but he too was as. void of Jo vii 1. 
tenderness and compassion as was the priest, though both of them were of the same 
country with the sufferer; that at last a Samaritan, a:stranger, and one abhorred by the 

Jews, seeing this distressed person, with great compassion, came to. him, raised his. head, 
recalled his fainting spirits, and closed his gaping wounds with the best medicines {* he 

had; then, mounting him on his own horse, he gently conveyed him to the first. inn, 

where, at hisown-cost, he entertained bim while he stayed with him, and at his de- 

parture’ +* promised the host to be at whatever expences more should accrue.” From 

which plain narration, the doctor himself +° could not but conclude, that the Samaritan 

was the neighbour to the person in distress, and, consequently, that the notion of a 
_heighbour comprehended men of all nations and all religions whatever, —. 

» As soon as the feast of tabernacles was ended, our Lord departed from Jerusalem, 

and in the beginning of his journey went to a small village called Bethany, about two 

miles east of Jerusalem, where he was joyfully received by a woman named Martha, 

who, with her sister Mary and her brother Lazarus, was highly in favour with him. 

Whilé Martha was busy in making preparation for his entertainment, her sister Mary 


a 


© 4+ In our *Saviour’s time, the Pharisees had re- 
strained the word neighbour to signify those of their 
own nation, their own religion, and their own friends 
only; and all who differed from-them in any of these 
respects, they indulged the people the liberty to hate, 
nor would they permit them to extend the least office 
of common civility to any such. But our Saviour 
overthrew these false maxims of the Jewish doctors, 
and reduced the. precept of universal. charity to its 
first intention, when, in this parable of the Jew and 
the Samaritan, he plainly demonstrated, that no dif- 
ference of nation or religion, no quarrel or resent- 
ment, no ehmity or alienation of affections, can ex- 
empt us from owning any person to be ourneighbour. 
Whitby’s Annotations. Neal 

~ 4+? Between Jerusalem and Jericho (which were 
about seven leagues distant) the road was very infa- 
mous for murders and robberies, for in it was a place 
called the valley of Adommim, or of bloody men, be- 
cause of the great quantity of blood that was there 
spilt; and for this reason it is that our Lord lays the 
scene of his parable in this place. ° Calmet’s Com- 


mentary. a8 ASCP SE EPS ' 
_ +3 To make the description more lively, our Sa- 
viour instances in two men, a priest and a Levite, 
who took no pity of this Jew in distress, thougli they 
were of the same religion and country, hay, though 
they were the ministers and teachers of the religion 
which he professed, and es Soh 
even in virtue of their office and education, to have 

_ more extensive notions, and hearts more capable of 
ter i th Ane for 
Ate 


f53 Fats” he ao Boe or aR! at to ncHy 
tender. libpréstions ‘than the rage 
the same reason, he introduces a Simaritan as actin 
a different part, and taking all imaginable care of thi 
sor Koa hes ca Fabe dae ARAMA A 
wounded Jew, though between . ws and Sa rit 
there was a most inveterate hatred, |” Toups 
OF Yer? Vicmhe ying i ah $ phi ht 


wii Ba Bs sti jO1G 


+* The words in the text are, “ pouring in wine 
and oil; Oil, to ease and assuage the pain; and 


wine, to cleanse and heal the wound: And these 


things the good Samaritan had about him, because 
the inns in the eastern countries (even as it is still) 
afforded nothing but barely house-room ; and there- 
fore the custom was for the traveller to carry all kinds 
of neeessaries, both for his bed and board, along with 
him. Calmet’s Commentary. a ge Se 

- +5 The words in the text are,—“ whem he departed 
he took out two-pence,” Luke x. 35. The dnvegier, 
which we render a penny, was a kind of Roman coin, 
much about seven pence half-penny of our money. 
In the New Testament (for it never occurs in the 


Old) it is usually put for a piece of money in general, 


i.e. for a shekel, which was the most common coin 
among the Jews before they became subject to the 
Greeks and Romans; so that in this sense, what the 
Samaritan gave the host amounted to five shillings or 
thereabout, which is more consistent with the rest of 
his character, than that he should leave so small'a 
matter behind him. Calmet’s Commentar eee ON 
+° Had our Saviour propounded the parable in this 
manner,-—That a certain Samaritan fell among thieves, 
and that a priest and a Levite passed by without of- 
fering him any help, this doctor of tlre law might have 
replied, that they did nothing but right, because the 
Samaritan was no neighbour of theirs: But now, as 
he makes a Jew the subject of the parable, and the 
object of the Samaritan’s compassion, he draws him 
in to acknowledge the voiee of nature, which declares, 
that every man is neighbour to his fellow creature, 
and that the law of Moses has not annulled, but per- 
fected the law of nature, by commanding us to “ love 
our neighbour as ourselves,” Levit. xix. 18. Calmet’s 
Commentary. : Bite. 


A. M. 4035, 

&e. or 5441, 

Ann. Dom. 
31, &c. 
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sat with the company listening to his instructions ; and when Martha complained to 
him that her sister had left the whole burden of the business upon her, and thereupon 
desired him to send her to her assistance, our Lord commended Mary’s choice, and, 
though he did not slight Martha's civility, yet her sister’s devoutness and attention to 
his doctrine, + which was one thing chiefly necessary, he preferred before it. 
Upon his return to Galilee, as he was one day praying with his disciples in a private 
place, +2 they, taking it into consideration how necessary it was for them to be directed 
in the right performance of that duty, desired of him to compose a form of prayer for 
their use, as the Baptist had done for his disciples: whereupon he not only gave them 
the same excellent form, called the Lord’s Prayer, which he had given them above 
eighteen months before in his sermon on the Mount, but encouraged them likewise, 
from the consideration of God’s goodness and fatherly affection (far more indulgent to 
his children than any earthly parents were to theirs) to be constant in their petitions to 
him, with fervour +%, importunity, and an indefatigable perseverance, as the likeliest 
way to obtain a gracious answer to them. — ; Y dae 
Not long after this, upon our Lord’s curing a demoniac that was dumb, the Pharisees 
renewed their old senseless cavil of his ejecting devils by Beelzebub, which he confuted. 
by the same arguments he had formerly used upon that account ; and when they again 
demanded of him a sign from heaven, he again made them the same reply. Nay, not 
only so, but when he was invited to dinner one day by a certain person of that sect, 
who was not a little offended at his sitting down to meat without washing his hands, 
he took oocasion from thence to inveigh very severely against their ridiculous supersti- 
tion, in affecting outward neatness in their manner of living, while they neglected te 
cleanse their souls from internal pollutions. And so, proceeding to reproach both them 
and the scribes, the teachers of the law, with their pride and prevarication, their hy- 
pocrisy and spirit of persecution, he so exasperated them, that they used all possible 
methods to ensnare him in his speech, and to find some accusation against him, whereby 
they might destroy him. fie, 
- One of the company, however, seeing with what authority he reproved and determi- 
ned among the people, desired of him }4 to arbitrate between him and his brother, cons 
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+ Interpreters have given themselves some trouble 


le modest and the bashful, how much more Ged, who 
in determining what that one thing is which our Sa- 


is goodness itself.” Whztby’s Annotations. 


viour accounts needful. Some of the ancients are of 
opinion, that our Lord, in this expression, told Mar- 
tha, that one dish was enough. But, besides the low- 
ness of the sense, the great company that attended 
our Lord, seventy disciples and twelve apostles, to be 
sure, if no more, shews the incongruousness of it. 
Others will have this one thing needful to be a life of 
meditation and contemplation, which Mary had all 
along addicted herself to; but her choosing to take 
the advantage of our Saviour’s company, to hear him 
for an hour or two, rather than prepare a supper for 
him, is not foundation enough for this conjecture ; 
and therefore we cannot but think, that the most ge- 
neral interpretation, concerning the care of the soul 
“with reference to eternity, is the best. Pool’s Anno- 
tations. 
+? These disciples must have been some of the 
LXX. who were not present when our Lord delivered 
his Sermon on the Mount, wherein he first of all pre- 
scribed to his apostles this form of prayer. Beau- 
sobre’s Annotations. — 
+3 The word dvasdsie properly signifies impudence, 
aaa might here be used in conformity to that saying 
of the Jews: * The impudent man overcomes the 


+* The practice among the Jews of referring civil 
matters to ecclesiastical persons, as judges, began in 
the cuptivity of Babylon, when, by this means, the 
Jews avoided the bringing their differences before 
heathen judges. Under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans they were indulged a greater liberty, and had 
civil courts made up of persons of their own religion. 
In cases of private difference between man and man, 
it was usual to make either the consistory of three, or 
some others chosen by the contending parties, arbi- 
trators. Whether both these brothers had agreed to 
refer their difference to our Lord’s determination, or 
this one of them only desired him to interpose his 
authority, if not to enjoin, at least to persuade his 
brother to come to an accommodation, it is difficult 
to say, because the Scripture is silent : But this we 
may observe, that the ordinary rule of inheritance 
among the Jews was,—for the eldest son to have a 
double portion of his father’s estate, and the rest to 
be divided equally among the other children ; but in 
what came by the mother, the eldest had no prero- 
gative above the rest;—the division among them was 
equal. Whatever then the controversy between these 
brothers was, our Saviour might very justly refuse to 
1 
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cerning an estate which had lately fallen to them: But. this office he chose:to decliine, From Maths. 
and thence took occasion to preach against covetousness, or placing our felicity:in world- xis 
ly possessions ; and to enforce this, he propounded the parable of a certain rich many John v. 1.to, 
who, when he had acquired estate enough, proposed to indulge himself in voluptuous- rsciar - 
ness, but was sadly disappointed by the intervention of a sudden death. tke ix, 37. 


ig 


b - He therefore Luke ix. 37. 
exhorted his disciples not to be too anxious about the things of this life, but to cast Jo vi. |. 
their care upon God’s Providence, who, having promised them.a kingdom in heaven, 
would not fail of supplying them with what was necessary here. He exhorted them to 
charity, to watchfulness, to preparation against the day of judgment, or the arrest, of 
death, and (under the emblem of stewards or governors in great mens houses) recom- 
mended gentleness and temperance, and cautioned them against indulging themselves 
in any kind of excess, upon the confidence of their Lord’s absence or delay. me 

While he was thus discoursing to his disciples, news was brought him of * the mas- 
sacre which Pilate had caused to be made of some Galileans, while they were offering 
their sacrifices at the altar; and the consequence which he drew from thence (as-well 
as from another sad accident that had lately happened in Jerusalem, where the fall of 
the tower of Siloam + had destroyed no less than eighteen persons) was, not that these 

_ sufferers were greater sinners than their neighbours, but that their sufferings were in- 
tended to lead others to repentance, which, if they did not, in all probability they would 
meet with the like or worse judgments ** ; And then, to engage them all to a speedy re- 
pentance, he set forth the patience of the Almighty towards them in the parable of a 
fig-tree, which the master of the vineyard ordered to be cut down, because for three 
years * it had bore no fruit; but upon the gardener’s promising to use a more than 


intermeddle in it, and that not only because it was 
inconsistent with his design ef coming into the world, 
which was to promote mens spiritual, rather than 
their temporal interests, but because it might proba- 
bly have drawn upon him the envy and calumny of 
the Jewish rulers, who might be apt to say, that he 
took upon him an office to which he had no call, in 

rejudice to them who were legally appointed to do 
it. Pool’s and Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s 
Commentary. 

* The general opinion is,—that this piece of his- 
tory relates to the sedition which Judas Gaulonites 
taised against the Roman government in Judea, when 
he and one Sadducus, a Pharisee, possessed the peo- 
ple with a notion, ‘* That taxes were a badge of their 
slavery ; that they ought to acknowledge no sovereign 
but God himself; nor pay any tribute but to his tem- 
ple.’ _It was in Galilee, very probably, where this 
Judas first broached these sentiments, and there ac- 
quired such a multitude of followers and abettors, as 
made Josephus cali him Galileeus as well as Gaulo- 
nites, Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 2. Nay, all his followers 
in. general, though they were of different provinces 
by birth, obtained the same name, But when they 
came to Jerusalem, at one of the great festivals, and 
began to spread these seditious notions against Cesar, 
Pilate, who was then the Roman governor, having 
had intelligence of it, caused a considerable number 
of them to be slain in the temple while tuey were sa- 
crificing. Whitby’s and Beausobre’s Annotations. 
“+. The fountain of Siloam rose at the foot of the 


M 


wall of the cast part of the city of Jerusalem. The 


tower, called after its name, was doubtless built upon 
the wall, not far from it; and, being now become an- 


cient, might fall upon such a number of people, ei- 
ther passing by or standing under it. But how this 
accident came to pass we have no manner of certainty, 
because this passage in St Luke is the only place 
where we find any mention made of this piece of his- 
tory. Calmet?s Commentary. 

*2 To verify this prediction of our Saviour’s upon 
the impenitent Jews, we may remember what Jose- 
phus has told us of them, viz. that, under the govern- 
ment of Cumanus, twenty thousand of them were de- 
stroyed about the temple, Antiq, lib.xx.c. 4. That, 
upon the admission of the Idumsans into the city, 
eight thousand and five hundred of the high priest’s 
party were slain, insomuch that there “ was a flood 
of blood quite round the temple,” de Bello Jud. 
lib. iv. c.7. ‘That upon the threefold faction that 
happened in Jerusalem, before the siege of the Ro- | 
mans, the temple was “ everywhere polluted with 
slaughter; the priests were slain in the exercise of 
their function; many who came to worship fell be- 
fore their sacrifices; and the dead bodies of stran- 
gers and natives were promiscuously blended together, 
and sprinkled the altar with their blood,” de Bello 
Jud. liby vi. c. 1. and that, upon the Romans taking 
the city and temple, ‘“ mountains of dead bodies were 
piled up about the altar; streams of blood ran down 
the steps of the temple; several were destroyed by 
the fall of towers; and others “ choaked in the sultry 
ruins of the galleries over the porches, de Bello Jud. 
lib. vii. c. 10, 

+? Some of the ancients are of opinion, that by — 
these three years we are to understanu the three dis- 
pensat ons under which mankind have. lived, viz un- 
der the natural law, from the beginning of the world 
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ordinary care and diligence about it, he was prevailed on to let it stand one year longer, 
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-but'with this determination, that if it still consitings onfruitéals he would not then ‘fail 
tovcut it down. | ét 


“Every Sabbath-day our Lord’s cinta m was. fn: eanch in one of the Jewish: synagogues; 


cand while he was thus employed, he observed’ a woman, who, for the space of eighteen 
“years, had laboured under a spirit of infirmity; which bowed down her. body so’ that she 


was not able to lift herself up.» Here was a proper object for his compassion and power 
to exert themselves; and therefore calling the»woman to him, he laid his bands upon 
her, and immediately she became straight; and glorified God. . At-thisthe ruler.of the sy- 
nagogue + became so very envious and displeased, that he told the people-—There were 
six days in the week allowed by God for labour, and that on those they might come for 
cure, but not on the Sabbath, which was a day appointed: for rest. But our Lord 
soon made him ashamed of his: hypocrisy; +* by an argument drawn from their own 
practice of loosing an ox or an-ass) from the stall.on the Sabbath-day, and leading 
them away to watering ; and’ much more then might he be permitted to: cure,,on 
that day, a =< of eBradbionng whom Satan for:so many years had afflicted witha 


sore disease.’ 
and rejoiced ‘at his glorious actions.. 


‘ Whereupon ‘his adversaries were silenced, but the people were alh: ote 


The feast of dedication +3 was now ppt adoliie, when, after several sami canted our 
Lord repaired again to Jerusalem, and as he was walking in the streets on the Sabbath- 


day lied ‘he: saw a pe man that was blind from his: very birth: 


to the time “OL ‘Moses: under. ihe written law, from 
Moses to Jesus Christ; and under the evangelical 
law, from Jesus Christ to the end of the world. Others 
rather t mean by them the three kinds of government 
under which the Jews had lived, viz. the government 
of jud ges, from Joshua to ‘Saul; the government of 
kings, from Saul to the Babylonish captivity ; and the 
government of high priests, from the captivity to the 
time of Jesus Christ. But these explications are a 
little too arbitrary ; nor will the three years of our Sa- 
viour’s ‘preaching among the Jews come up to the 
point, ‘because the Jews were not destroyed the next 

year, (as the barren fig-tree was to be cut down) but 
forty years after our Lord’s, ascension. All that is 
meant by the expression ‘therefore is, that God gave 
them all the time and all the means that could be de- 
sired, ‘to make them inexcusable; and the term of 
three years seems rather to be mentioned, because the 
fruit of some fig-trees comes not to maturity till the 
third year. Calmet’s Commentary, and Whitby’s An- 
notations. . 

+ In every synagogue there was a considerable 
number of doctors of the law, who, in the Gospel, are 
frequently called rulers or governors, and over these 
there was usually one chief president. But the per- 
son here seems not to have been the chief president, 
but one of the subordinate rulers, because we find him 
not addressing himself directly to Christ, (which, not 
improbably, had he been the president, he would have 
taken courage to do) but only to the people in gene- 
ral, though by them he obliquely struck at our Savi- 
bir Beausobre’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Com- 
mentary. 

+? Our Saviour declared this ruler of the synagogue 
to be an hypocrite, partly because he placed his holi- 
ness in the observation of the ritual precepts of the 
Jaw, (such as bodily rest on the Sabbath-day) to the 


Upon his calling the 


disparagement of the works of mercy, ; -and other great 
matters of eternal obligation ; and partly because he 
pretended to a great zeal for the performance of God’s 
commands, when all the while he was rather acted by 
a malevolent envy to the glory of Christ, which he, 
to whom his heart was Spen," perfectly cee What- 
by’ s Annotations. 

+3 When Judas Maccabeeus had eleanuea the tem- 
ple, which had been polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
he again dedicated the altar, (1 Maccab. iv. 59. and 
2 Maccab. x. 8.) and this is supposed to be the dedi- 
cation, in memory ot which the Jews continued to ce- 
lebtate a feast, oy eth fell out in the winter, m the 
month Cisleu, between the 13th and 14th of our No- 
vember ; and being the same, in all probability, with 
what in the | Gospel i is called ra éyxesnec, was honoured 
and approved by our Saviour’s presence, though but. 
of human institution. ~ Whitby’s Annotations, Ham- 
mond’s Paraphrase, " and Echard’s Ecclesiastical Hise 
tory, lib. i. c. 5.” 

+ It has been observed before, that our Saviour 
made choice of the Sabbath-day, as a day wherein he 
did many of his mighty works. It was on this day 
that he cured the impotent man, who lay at the pool — 
of Bethesda, John v. 10. On this day that he healed 
him who had the withered hand, Matth. xii: 10. and 
now on this day likewise that he gave sight to the 
man who was born blind, John ix. 14. and possibly he 
might chuse this, because it was the day whereon he 
ordinarily preached that heavenly doctrine which he 
confirmed by these miraculous works; or perhaps 
that he might instruct the Jews (if they would have 
received instruction) in the right observation of the 
Sabbath, and arm his disciples against that pernicious 
ductrins: of the Pharisees, viz. that it was not lawful 
to do good or perform works of mercy and compas. 
sion onthat day. Pool’s and Whtiby’s Annotations, 
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man to him, his disciples asked him, whether it was the * man’s own or his parents sin From Math. 
that had brought that calamity upon him? But his blindness, as he told them, was 3! 1. Maki. 
not sent for a punishment of any one’s sin, but + for the greater manifestation of God’s John wie 
glory ; and so spitting upon the ground, he made some clay, and having anointed his pias oi 
eyes therewith, he +2 sent him to wash them in the pool of Siloam ; which accordingly Luke ix, 37. 
he did, and returned with such perfect eye-sight, that his neighbours were amazed, and J" vii-1- 
began to question whether he was the same man that used to sit begging, until he as-~ 
sured them that he was the very person, and.to satisfy them farther, not only told them 
who his physician was, but in what manner his cure was effected. wtb 
Various were the censures and opinions of men upon this occasion. The Pharisees, 
to diminish the credit of the miracle, said that Jesus could not be a prophet sent from 
God, {* because he violated the Sabbath; but others again replied, that no impostor 
could be permitted to work such miracles, as had apparently the finger of God in them. 
‘Those who were averse to believe the miracle, or in hopes of making the thing look in- 
tricate, sent for the parents of the man that was cured, and asked them these three 
questions. Whether he was their son ? Whether he was born blind 2? And whether 
_ they knew how, and by whom he was cured ? To the two first questions they answer- 
ed directly, that he was their son, and was born blind; but, as to the last, they referred 
them to him, who (as they told them) was of age to answer for himself; not daring: 
to say any more for fear of the Sanhedrim, who had made an order +4 to excommuni- 


CHAP. III. 


* What the disciples might mean by the sin of the 
blind man’s parents is no hard matter to solve, con- 
‘sidering the strict prohibition in the law, Levit. xx. 18. 
of net coming near a menstruous woman, which was 
thought to have so ill an influence upon the child, as 
to make it obnoxious to leprosy or mutilation, and 
might, consequently, be the cause of this person’s blind- 


ness: But what we are to understand by his own sin | 


before he was born, is not so easy to be determined. 
That it cannot relate to the original sin which he 
brought into the world with him, is evident, because 
all mankind (our Lord only excepted) are equally 
guilty of this; nor does this entail upon them any 
corporeal imperfection: And therefore the sin here 
intended must be something special and personal. 
Now, whoever considers that the opinion of the Pla- 
tonists and Pythagoreans concerning the pre-exist- 
-ence of souls, their transmigration from one body to 
another, and being sent into bodies better or worse, 
according to their merit or demerit, had obtained a- 


mong the Jews, and more especially among the Pha- - 


risees, need not much wonder to find our Lord’s dis- 
ciples infected with it, or at least desirous to know 
‘their master’s sentiments about it. The author of 
-the Book of Wisdom, where, speaking of himself, he 
tells us, “ that, being good, he came into a body un- 
defiled,” i. e. free from any notable infirmity, chap. 
viii. 20. gives countenance to this doctrine; and in 
the writings of Philo, (de Gigant. p. 285. et de Som- 
niis, p. 586.) and of Josephus, (de Bello Jud. lib. ii. 
‘ce. 12.) we have it confirmed to us: And therefore 
the disciples may well be supposed to enquire here, 
whether our Lord allowed of the prevailing notion, 
viz. That the soul of this man might be put into this 
imperfect body, for the punishment of what he had 
done, either in or out of the body, ina pre-existent 
state. Whitby’s and Hammond’s Annotations, and 


Vou. III. 


Calmet’s Commentary. 

+ It must not be thought that God did any ways 
actively concur to make this man blind, though, ih 
his wisdem, he thought fit to leave this imperfection © 
in the plastic matter whereof he was formed unrecti- 
fied, that thereby he might shew his miraculous power 
in giving sight to such an one, for the confirmation 
of Christ’s doctrine ; thereby display his goodness, in 
illuminating both the soul and body of this man at 
once; and thereby give all others, who beheld this 
miraculous cure, a powerful motive to believe. Whit- 
by’s Annotations. d ‘ 

+* We read of nothing medicinal in this water, on- 
ly our Lord was pleased to send the blind man to 
wash his eyes here, as a probation of his faith and 
obedience, in the same manner as of old Naaman the 
Syrian was sent to wash in the river Jordan, 2 Kings 
v.10. Pool’s Annotations. : 

+3 And yet they themselves acknowledge, that a 
prophet might do and command things contrary to 
the rest required by the Sdbbath, which they also 
prove by the example of Joshua, who commanded 
that “ the ark should be carried round Jericho, the 
armed men going before and after it seven days,” 
one of which must be the Sabbath, Josh. vi. How 
then could that which prophets, by the known prin- 
ciples of the Jews, were allowed todo, prove that Jesus 
was no prophet, especially if we consider, that by 
these actions of mercy and goodness he did not in- 
deed violate the rest of the Sabbath, but only their 
corrupt traditions concerning it. Whitby’s Annota- 
tions. dhs oy 

+# The general opinion is, that among the Jews 
there were three kinds of excommunication ; that the 
first was called niddui, that is to say, separation, which 
lasted for thirty days, and separated the person from — 
the use of all things holy: The second was called 
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A.M. 4035, tate any person who should acknowledge Jesus to be Christ. 


BOOK VIII. 


Him therefore they be- 


&e or 5441. gan to examine; and to draw him from the good opiuion he had conceived of his phy- 
31,&c.  sician, bid him ascribe the glory of his cure wholly to God, and not to look upon Jesus 


Vulg. yr. 30. with any veneration, who was a sinner and Sabbath-breaker, and consequently could 
——~ not come from God. To which the man boldly replied, “ That it was very unaccount- 
able that they should not perceive from whence the man was, whom God had endued 
with such a miraculous power of opening the eyes of one born blind, + a thing that 
was never heard of before since the world began ; and that since it was a certain truth 
|| that God heareth not sinners, if he were not sent, and impowered by God, he could 
never do ‘such wonderful cures as these.” This provoked them so highly, that they first 
upbraided bim with his former blindness, as a character of some extraordinary ill in him, 
and then cast him out of the synagogue with disgrace ; but Jesus shortly after met him, 


and received him into his own church. 


He declared himself to him that he was the 


Messsiah ; and the poor man, believing on him, immediately fell down prostrate at his 


feet, and adored him. 


After that our Lord had received the poor man’s homage, he continued his discourse, 
and under the allegory of a +? shepherd and his sheep, proved the Pharisees to be no 


cherem, or execration, which excluded the person 
from the synagogue, and deprived him of all civil 
commerce: And the third shammatha, or excision, 
which removed him from all hopes of returning to 
the synagogue any more. But Selden (de Synedr. 
Hebr.) maintains, that these three terms, niddui, 
cherem, and shammatha, are sometimes synonymous, 
and that the Jews, properly speaking, never had more 
than two sorts of excommunication, the greater and 
the less; though most are agreed that it was the 


greater sort of excommunication which the Sanhe- 


drim threatened to any one that should confess that 
Jesus was the Christ, because the parents of the blind 
man were so fearful of it that they durst not speak 
out. Calmei’s Dictionary under the word Excommu- 
nication. 

4 They who lose their sight by a disease may be 
cured ; but no man, no not Moses, or any of the pro- 
phets, ever did, or ever could, without the assistance 
of a Divine power, give sight to one born blind; for 
which reason the Jews reckon this among the signs 
of the Messiah, that he “ should open the eyes of the 
blind.” Whitby’s Annotations. —. 

|| But << doth not God hear sinners?” Then whom 
ean he hear, since no man liveth and committeth not 


‘sin against God? It is true indeed ; but then the sin- 


ners which the poor man may be supposed here to 
mean, are not those who become such through jeno- 
rance, weakness, or human infirmity, but such noto- 
rious and presumptuous sinners as go on in their im- 
pieties with an high hand and an hardened heart, of 
whom the Spirit of God declares, “ When they 
spread forth their hands I will hide myself from them, 


and when they make many prayers I will not hear,” 
Isa. i. 15. 


The maxim however is here to be under- 
stood not in a general, but restrained sense, viz. that 
God useth not to honour notorious and flagitious sin- 
ners (especially when they pretend to come with a 
message from him) by giving them a power to work 
miracles, in order to confirm the truth of what they 
say. For this is the force of the poor man’s argu- 


ment,—That Christ could not be such a notorious 
sinner as he was represented to him, because it was 
inconsistent with the attributes of God, to honour 
such persons with his presence and assistance, in 
doing such works as none could do without a Divine 
power committed to them. Pool’s Annotations. 

+? That this allusion was very proper and pertinent 
with regard to the persons to whom our Saviour ad- 
dressed his discourse, the condition and custom of 
that country may convince us. For the greatest part 
of the wealth and improvement there consisted in 
sheep; and the examples of Jacob and David in par- 
ticular, ‘are proofs that the keeping of these was not 
usually committed to servants and strangers, (as it is 
among us), but to men of the greatest quality and sub- 
stance. The children of the family, nay, the masters 
and owners themselves, made it their business, and 
esteemed the looking to their flocks a care and em- 
ployment in no case, below them. Hence probably 
came the frequent metaphor of styling Kings the 
shepherds of their people. Hence the ancient pro- 
phets describe the Messiah in the character of a shep- 
herd; and our Blessed Saviour, to shew that he was 
the person intended by the prophets, applies the same 
character to himself, thereby to represent his govern- 
ment of the church, and tender concern for mankind: 
‘* He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall ga- 
ther the lambs with his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom; shall seek that which was lost, and bring a- 
gain that which was driven away; shall bind up that 
which was broken, and strengthen that which was sick, 
and gently lead those which were’ with young,” Isaiah ~ 


xi 11.and Ezekiel xxxiv. 16. all lively emblems -of 


our Lord’s pastoral care, and of the various methods 
which he hath employed to accommodate his dispen- 
sations te our wants, in order to promote our eternal 
salvation. And as the character of a shepherd did 
well become our gracious Saviour, so there is some- 
thing in the very nature and disposition of sheep 
(which appears so innocent and inoffensive, so peace- 
able and gentle, so patient and submissive, so honest 
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better than blind guides, “ nay, than thieves and robbers, who had {climbed up into From Matth. 

the sheepfold,” or made themselves rulers and governors in God’s church without any “i. 1. Mark ii, 
proper commission from him. Upon the same ground he condemned all those false rae ab . 
christs .+?, who before him had usurped the title of the Messiah, and asserted his own M2'th.xvii. 14. 
right to it by an argument, that no other shepherd durst produce, viz. “ his laying down Late ae 


his life for his sheep” ||, which were to consist of Gentiles {2 as well as Jews, and alj/om vii. 1. 
Oy 


CHAP. III. 


together make up one flock. 


Before the conclusion of the feast, ashe was walking in Solomon’s porch +4, several 


and undesigning), as carries a near resemblance to 
that plainness and probity, that modesty and humility, 
that quietness and submission, which are indeed the 
first elements of the Christian religion, as well as the 
qualifications requisite to the reception of it. It is to 
be observed, however, that as the shepherd’s art in 
_ managing his sheep (in the eastern countries) was dif- 
ferent from what is among us, (to which purpose we 
read of his going before, leading, and calling his 
sheep, and of their following, and knowing his voice, 
whereas our shepherds go after and drive their sheep) ; 
so these several expressions do, in the moral, denote 
our Lord’s receiving into the number of Christians all 
those humble and obedient souls that come to him in 
the spirit of meekness, not in the clothing, but in the 
real qualities, of his sheep, and making provision for 
their growth in grace and improvement in all virtue 
and godliness of living. Stanhope on the Epistles and 
Gospels, vol. iii. and Hammond’s Annotations. 

4 According te the primary institution of God, it 
was the proper province of the sons of Levi “ to teach 
the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lord 
had spoken unto them by the hand of Moses,” Levit. 
x. 11. and therefore it was required that ‘ the priest’s 
lips should preserve knowledge, and the people seek 
his law at their mouths,” Mal. ii. 4.7. But (how- 
ever it came about) no sooner did their traditions 
grow in esteem, than the scribes and’ Pharisees, not 
only took upon them to be the guides and teachers of 
the people, but maintained likewise, that others were 
to receive authority to teach from their commission 


and ordination to that office; though we nowhere find © 


that they received any such authority from God; for 
which reason our Saviour represents them as a*plan- 
tation which his Father had not planted, Matth. xv. 
13. and bids his disciples beware of their doctrine, 
Matth. xvi. 12. because “ they taught for doctrines 
of God the commandments of men, and made void 
the commandments of God by their traditions,” 
Matth. xv. 6.9. Whitby’s Annotations. 
+? In several of the Greek copies, as well as the 
Syriac, Persian, and Gothic, the words before me (for 
our Saviour in the text speaks in his own person) are 
omitted; and some critics are of opinion, that this 
omission was early, because the Manichees (according 
to Theophylact) made no scruple to infer from hence, 
that the prophets of the Old Testament had not their 
mission from God. Our Saviour, however, in several 
laces where he quotes them, has sufficiently esta- 
blished the authority of the prophets ; and by this pas- 
sage means no more than that all those who before 
him had taken upon them the title and quality of the 
Messiah (such as Theudas and Judas Gallilzeus, where- 


of we find mention Acts v. 36, 37.) were thieves and 
robbers, because they usurped a character which they 
had no right to; and that all before him, who either 
had not their commission fram God, or could’ not 
prove it by extraordinary miracles (such as the au- 
thors of the Rabbinical traditions, and of all the other 
reigning sects among the Jews), were far from being. 
the true shepherds of God’s people. Calmei’s Com- 
mentary. 

|| His sheep are here supposed by some to be his 
elect and peculiar friends; and thence they iofer, 
that Christ laid down his life for them only, Now if we 
respect the council of God, and the design of Jesus 
Christ, nothing is more certain than that he gave 
himself “a ransom for all,?’ 1 Tim. ii. 6. and *“¢ tast- 
ed death for every man,” Heb. ii. 9. and “ wasa 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world,” 1 John 
ii. 2. but then, because the world can no otherwise 
lay hold on the benefits of this propitiation than by 
believing, and being obedient to the voice of this 
Shepherd, he therefore is said to do this more emi- 
nently for his sheep. The apostle, I think, has deter- 
mined the whole controversy in a few words,—‘* He 
died for all, that they who live might not live unto 
themselves, but unto him who died for them,”’ 2, Cor. 
v. 15. so that if any perish, it is not because he died 
not for them, but because they will not perform the 
conditions required to make his death efficacious to 
them; they will not “ live unto him who died for 
them.” Whitby’s Annotations. 

+3 These our Saviour calls “his other sheep,’ 
John x. 16. by way of anticipation, because he fore- 
knew that many of them (when once his Gospel came 
to be tendered to them) would give it a ready recep- 
tation, be converted, and baptised; and because the _ 
ceremonial law (which was the partition wall between 
the Jews and Gentiles) was shortly to be broken 
down, and the Gentiles admitted to the same privi- 
leges with the Jews that believed in his name. Whit- 
by’s Annotations. 

++ Uhis porch consisted of some stately cloisters 
on the east side of the temple, and not far from the 
court of the Gentiles. It was called Solomon’s, ei- 
ther to preserve the memory of that great prince, or 
because it was built according to the model of that 
which he erected, 1 Kings vi. 3. for both in the tem- 
ple which Zerubbabel, and in that which Herod re- 
built, the plan of Solomon’s was chiefly observed, 
though some variations might be allowed of: and in 
this porch our Saviour was walking, because at this 
time it was winter, and here he.found a cover from 
the injuries of the weather ; whereas, in the summer 
season, it was customary with the Jews to walk in the 
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of the Jews came and required him to tell them (in positive terms) whether he was the 
Messiah or not: To which his answer was, that he had already sufficiently informed 
them of that, but to no effect; that the miracles which he wrought in his Father’s 
name, were a full evidence of his mission; that the reason {| why they believed him 
not, was because they were not of a disposition proper for his sheep ; that to such as 
were his sheep and followed him, he would give eternal life : and that none could pull 
them out of his or his Father’s hands, because he and his Father were one +. Upon 
this last expression the Jews concluded him to bea blasphemer, and were going to stone 
him; and though he reminded them of the many good actions he had done for them in 
his Father’s name, and endeavoured to apologize for his calling himself the Son of God, 
(even because in Scripture we find judges and magistrates frequently so styled, and 
much more then might he, who was consecrated and sent by God, assume that title) yet 
all this would not appease their rage, so that he was forced to leave the city, and went 
thence over Jordan to Bethabara, where John had formerly baptized ; where great mul- 
titudes resorted to him, both to hear his instructions, and to be healed of their diseases ; 
and where he made many disciples, because the place put the peoplein mind, that what- 
ever John had reported of him was true. 

While he continued in these parts, a certain person put a curious question to him, +? 


_ concerning the number of those that should be saved: Whereupon he took occasion to 


admonish his hearers, “ That they ought to use their utmost endeavours to enter in at 


the strait gate * of salvation, because the 


open courts of the temple. Echard’s Ecclesiastical 
history, lib. i. c. 5. Whilby’s Annotations, and Cal- 
met?s Commentary. 

{ Some are of opinion, that the words in the text 
ed yee, which we render because, are not rational, or 
do not render a reason for these people’s infidelity, 
but only intimate that their infidelity was consequen- 
tial to their not being his sheep; or in other words, 
that they could not believe because they were not 
elected. But to obviate this, we must’ observe, that 
the reason which our Lord here assigns for this de- 
fect of faith is doubtless such as made it a great 
crime in them; for sure that must be such for which 
they were to “ die in their sins,” John viii. 24. It 
is therefore certain, that this unbelief cannot be re- 
solved inte any natural defect of knowledge on their 
part, nor any act of reprobation on God’s part, but 
purely to the want of a teachable and well-disposed 
mind. For, were it the same thing to be one of 
Christ’s sheep, and to be predestinate to faith and sal- 
vation, the import of our Saviour’s words must be 
this :—“< Ye therefore believe not, because ye are not 
of the number of the elect, but of those whom God 
hath from eternity rejected.” Now by this account 
of the matter, our Saviour would not have accused, 
but excused the infidelity of the Jews; and they, with 
as good reason, might have replied to him,—‘* We 


therefore believe not, because God, by his act of re- © 


probation, hath shut the door of faith against us, and 
so our infidelity is not to be imputed to us, but God.” 
Whitby’s Annotations, 

. + That is, one in essence and nature; one in au- 


thority and power, and not barely one in will and. 


consent; and that this is the genuine signification of 
the words appears, Ist, From the original text, where 
it is not said, I and my Father are one ¢is, person, in 
the masculine gender, but <y, one thing in the neuter, 


number of those who should not attain it 


Now if that thing be not the Divine Being, they can- 
not be one; for since the Father is confessed to be 
God, the Son cannot be one thing with the Father if 
he be not God too. 2dly, It appears from the con- 
text, where our Saviour, having in the preceding 
verses ascribed the preservation of his sheep to the 
power of his Father, «* None is able to pluck them out 
of my Father’s hands,” John x. 29. ascribes the same 
also to his own power, “ Neither shall any pluck them 
out of my hand,” ver. 28. plainly intimating, that his 
sheep were equally safe in his own hand as in his 
Father's, because, says he, ‘I and my Father are one,” 
ver. 30. And, 3dly, It appears from the verses which 
immediately follow ; for when the Jews took up stones 
to stone him as guilty of blasphemy, because he made 
himself God, he does not evade the charge by saying, 
that he only conspired with the will of God, as all 
true prophets did, but appealed to the works which 
he performed by the power of the Father residing in 
him, which plainly carries it to an unity of power not 
of will only; and then St Chrysostom’s inference is 
undeniable, that «if the power be the same, the ese 
sence also is the same.” Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? The man who proposed this question to. our Sa- 
viour, had doubtless in his thoughts the common opi- 
nion of the Jews, that all Israelites (how much so.~ 
ever they may suffer in this) might have their portion 
in the world to come; but this was a question of too 
much needless curiosity for our Saviour to answer, 
because it is no part of our concern how many shall 
be saved ; but only how, and by what means, we are 
to work out our own salvation: And therefore he 
took occasion from hence to instruct the man (and in 
him all others) in what might be of much more sub- 
stantial benefit to him. Whziby’s Annotations. 

* This expression of our Blessed Saviour’s, whether 
it'was borrowed. from the heathen sages or no, is exe 
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would be large; that they ought to do it with all expedition, because, when once the From Matti. 


_gate was shut, and the means of salvation withdrawn, all pretences of having heard the 
glad tidings of the Gospel, and of having been conversant with him upon ear 
gain them no admittance ; that all workers of iniquity should be utterly excluded ; 
therefore the Jews, in particular, would have cause to lament, when they should see 
many heathens, from all parts of the earth, possessed of the glories of heaven, with J! vii: 1. 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the ancient prophets, while themselves (who were 
the heirs of the kingdom) should be thrust out, and ‘so made the last, who were once 


the first’.” 


As he was discoursing in this manner, some of the Pharisees, who could no longer 
bear with patience the power and authority which he had gained among the people,: 
in hopes of getting rid of him, || came and suggested the danger he was in from He- 
rod Antipas, so long as he continued in Galilee, which was part of his dominions: but 
far from betraying any fear upon such information, he let the Pharisees know, that, 
having but a few days longer to live, he was determined to devote them to the relief of 
the distressed, the curing diseases, and casting out devils; and as to Herod’s + subti- 
lity and designs against his life, they were altogether superfluous, because he foreknew 
that he was to suffer death at Jerusalem +*, which was the place appointed (as it were) 


tremely like them: For Cebes tells us, that at the 
first entrance upon a course of virtue there is a little 
gate; that after we have passed this gate, there is a 
narrow ascent; and that the way following is rough 
and rugged, because it is not much frequented; but 
that, after we have got up to the top of the hill, the 
rest is smooth and easy, free from all obstructions, 
and leading to the regions of felicity. Nay, Hesiod, 
who was much older than Cebes, has given us the 
same description of the paths of virtue: 


‘ > Oe , 
Maxeos Oe «eth ogg oiees Ew avTHY, 
‘ x ~ Aer ye. a 
Kai rengos 79 medrov emi 0 sis axgoy ixyas 
e te if > 
Pyidin 0 gmat merc, yearn Peg bovrw. 


Oper. et Dier. Lib. i. Lin. 288. 


And hence we may perceive, to our comfort, that 
though the ways of virtue and religion are not, at 
their first entrance, so very agreeable, yet, in process 
of time, they will be found to be “ ways of pleasant- 
ness, Christ’s yoke easy, and his commandments not 
grievous.” Cebetis Tab. Calmet’s Commentary, and 
Whiiby’s Annotations, 


|| Bat whether they came upon their own account, 
or by the instigation of Herod, is the question.—If 
they came upon their own account, it is certain that 
they came not out of any kindness to our Saviour ; 
because the whole history of the Gospel informs us, 
that they. were far from having any affection for him, 
and therefore they must come with a design, either 
te scare him out of Galilee, where he had been too 
popular for them, or to drive him into a trap which 
they had laid for him in Judea. This seems to be a 
genuine interpretation enough of the sense of the 
evangelist ; and therefore in our history we have fol- 
lowed it: But still it seems not improbable, that, con- 
sidering the present circumstances Herod was under, 
le might send these messengers to our Saviour. He 
had but lately gained himself no good reputation 
among the Jews by murdering John, whom all the 


world looked upon as a prophet : And therefore, see- 
ing that our Saviour-excelled John, especially in the 
fame and renown of his miracles, he was unwilling to 
augment the odium which already lay upon him, by 
any fresh acts of violence to a person that was re- 
puted a prophet much superior to the Baptist whom 
he had slain: He had gota notion too, that the Bap- 
tist, at least the soul of the Baptist in another body, 
was risen from the dead, and what the ettect of his 
ghost’s haunting his dominions might be, he could 
net tell; and therefore he might think it convenient 
to put these Pharisees upon some expedient to get 
our Saviour (whom possibly he might take for John 
revivified) removed farther from him. However this 
be, it is certain, that either he or the Pharisees, or 
both, had a mind to have. him gone somewhere else, 
and that for this purpose the message was brought 
him. Pool’s Annotations. 

+ The subtility of that prince is implied in the an- 
swer which our Saviour makes to the Pharisees, and 
which looks indeed as if they had been sent from 
him, “ Go, tell that fox,” Luke xiii. 32. The ex- 
pression however may be taken either in a mild or an 
harsher sense. If a mild, it may denote that exqui- 
site policy wherewith this prince conducted his affairs 
all his lifetime, siding sometimes with the Jews, 
sometimes with the. Romans, sometimes with the Pha- 
risees, and sometimes with the Sadducees, just as it 
suited his interest: but, suppose it be taken in ar 
harsh sense, it will nowise affect our Saviour’s cha- 
racter, nor infringe the command of not “ speaking 
evil of the ruler of the people,”’ since our Lord was a 
prophet sent from God, and the office ofa prophet is, 
not to spare kings when they reprove their offences, 
Jer. i, 15. Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet's Come 
mentary. 

+? Some are of opinion, that, because the Jews had 
referred to the Sanhedrim, which sat at Jerusalem, 
the whole cognizance and trial of prophets, therefore 
a prophet was not to suffer out of that city; but this 


xii. 1. Mark ii. 
? 23. Luke vi. 1. 
th, would John v. 1. to 
Matth. xvii. 14, 
and Mark ix, 14. 
Luke ix. 37. 
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Be Or a thetic exclamation against the inhabitants of that unhappy city, reproaching them 
31,&e. with their rejecting the kind offers of the Gospel, and with their killing the messen- 


Vuls- ®r- 9 vers sent from God, and then denouncing their sad approaching destruction and calamity. 


One Sabbath-day, when Jesus. was invited by a Pharisee of some distinction to dine 
with him, a man distempered with a dropsy came after him; and when several of the 
company narrowly observed how he would behave upon this occasion +, he first cured 
the poor man, and then justified his doing so by the same argument he made use of to 
those who reprehended him for curing the crooked woman on the Sabbath-day. Ob- 

serving, however, how. eager the guests were to take every one the uppermost places. 
at the table, he endeavoured to convince them how commendable it was for a man to 
seat himself in a place below, rather than above his rank and condition, because daily 
experience shewed us, that humility was a virtue, which was so far from debasing, 
that it raised and exalted the person who practised it. And then turning his discourse 
to the master of the house, whom he found too regardless of the poor and needy, he 
gave him (and in him all others) the good advice || of inviting the poor, the blind, and 
the lame, who could make no requital, rather than his own friends { or rich acquaint- 
ance, who were able to return the compliment to his entertainments ; and in so doing he 


might depend upon a recompence from God in the kingdom of heaven. 
At the hearing of these last words, one in the company repeated that common say- 
ing among the Rabbins, “ Blessed is he that shall eat bread {*in the kingdom of - 


interpretation seems to enervate our Saviour’s senti- 
~ ment, whose design certainly was to represent the 
city of Jerusalem, so accustomed to shed the blood 
of the prophets, that there was scarce a possibility for 
any prophet’s dying out of it. Calmet’s Commen- 
tary. 
+ The presence of the dropsical man, and its be- 
ing the Sabbath-day, would involve our Saviour, as 
they thought, in this dificulty,—That either, by for- 
bearing to heal at that time, he would betray his fear, 
and strengthen their superstitions with regard to such 
ritual observances; or else, that by doing it he must 
incur the censure and odium of a Sabbath-breaker, 
and a contemner of the law: but he, who was well 
aware what spies he had upon him, so ordered the 
matter as to accomplish what he saw fit, without any 
opportunity given for his enemies to compass their 
ends by it. Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, 
vol. iii, r 
|| Whether this precept is to be understood in a 
literal sense or no, may, in some measure, admit ofa 
debate. Our Saviour, when he acted the part of a 
rich man in feeding the multitude, had people of the 
. meanest rank, and among these ‘ the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, and the blind, who daily resorted 
to him for cure, for the chief of his guests: but most 
men think, that these extraordinary actions of his 
were no proper patterns for us in the dispensation of 
our charity, but that we answer the intent of the pre- 
cept as well, if we do what is equivalent to us in re- 
spect of charge, and more advantageous to them and 
their families, by sending them meat or money, to re- 
fresh them at home. Whithy’s Annotations. 

{ The words in the text are, When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends noi thy bre- 
thren, neither thy kinsmen nor thy rich neighbours,” 


Luke xiv. 12. It is to be observed in our expound- 
ing of Scripture, that. as comparative particles are 
sometimes used in a sense negative, (for so we find 
the chief priests moving the people, ta w&Arov Bagao= 
Cay aweavon evrois, that he should rather release Barrab- 
bas to them, i. e. that he should release Barrabbas and ~ 
not Jesus) so negative particles are oft used in a sense 
comparative; as when we read in Prov. viii. 10. « Re- 
ceive my instructions, and notsilver;” and in Joel ii. 13. 
‘*Rend your hearts, and not your garments,” the mean- 
ingis, rather than silver or your garments; in like man- 
ner as here, ‘ Call not thy triends nor thy brethren,” 
i, e. be not so much concerned to call them as the - 
poor. For it can hardly be thought that our Saviour’s 
intent in this precept was absolutely to forbid all in- 
vitations of our neighbours or friends to dine or sup 
with us.. This is an act of kindness and civility, and 
of good tendency, sometimes to maintain and promote 
amity and friendship among neighbours and acquaint- 
ance; but his only meaning is, that we Should not 
invite them out of a prospect of a compensation from 
them again, which is making a kind of traffic with our 
generosity ; but instead of this, that we should ex-. 
pend our money in the exercise of charity to such as 
are in no condition to make usa retribution. Wait- 
by’s and Pool’s Annotations. > 

+* From the ensuing parable it appears, that the 
kingdom of God here does not signify the kingdom of 
heaven in its most exalted sense, but. only the king- 
dom of the Messiah, whereof this carnal Jew here 
speaks according to the received sense of his nation, 
as of a glorious temporal kingdom, in which the Jews 
should lord it over the Gentile world, enjoy their 
wealth, and be provided with all those earthly bles: 
sings and delights in which they, placed their felicity, 
Whitby’s Annotations, ‘ Ae gi ed 
1 
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God ;” whereupon our Lord took occasion to represent the different’success of the Go- From Matth. 
‘spel, the rejection of the Jews, and the call of the Gentiles, under the + emblem %! !- Markii. 
of a feast, to which those that were invited, upon sundry pretences, refused to come, Johrese tp 
so that the master of the house was obliged to send out into the streets and lanes 1 pearls 
the city, and into the high-ways and hedges, to collect a sufficient complement of ture in. 37, 
guests, being determined “ that none of those who were first invited should taste of his%°"" vii: |. 
supper.” Spares 
As he was going from the Pharisee’s house where he dined, being attended with a 
mighty concourse of people, he began to explain +? to them what they were to trust 
to if they intended to become his disciples ; that they were { to renounce even some of 
their most lawful affections, and prepare themselves to undergo the most unjust perse- 
cutions, if they thought of making profession of his religion: and therefore (that they 
might not fail in the day of trial) he advised them to consider well before-hand what 
such a profession would cost them: “ For as he who begins to build, and has not mo- 
ney to accomplish it, leaves his work imperfect, and himself becomes ridiculous; or as 
he that designs a war, and has not men and money enough to go through with it, had 
better never have engaged in it; so he that undertakes to be a Christian, must resolve 
_ to renounce all that is precious, and to bear all that is afflictive to him in this world, or 
else he will never be able to hold out.” 
Among the great multitudes that daily resorted to our Saviour to hear his discourses 
were many publicans and sinners +3. This gave great offense to the scribes and Phari- 
sees +4, who murmured at his condescending goodness, in so freely conversing and eat- 


+ If we compare this with another passage else- 
where, Matth. xxii. 2, we may be farther satisfied, 
that by the kingdom of heaven is here represented 
the Gospel dispensation ; and this, as it ministers true 
plenty and pleasure, all that men can want, and all 
that they can wish to render them perfectly happy, is 
compared to a supper. The bounty and infinite love 
of Almighty God are signified by the greatness of 
that supper and the multitudes bidden to it. The 
first bidding implies all the previous notices of the 
Messiah, by which the law and the prophets. were in- 
tended to prepare the Jews for the reception of him 
and his doctrine. The second bidding, when all things 
were ready, seems to import all that Jesus did, and 
taught, and suffered, for their conversion and salva- 
tion, and all the testimonies and exhortations of his 
apostles and other preachers of the Gospel, to the 
same purpose. The excuses sent for their absence 
are the prejudices, and passions, and worldly inte- 
rest, which did not only hinder those Jews from co- 
ming into the faith, but disposed them likewise to 
treat al] attempts to win them over with the utmost 
obstinacy and contempt. The guests brought in from 
abroad, to supply their places, are the Gentile world, 
to whom (after that tlfe Jews had thrust it from them) 
the subsequent tenders of this grace and salvation 
were made: And the declaring that “ none of those 
who were bidden should taste of this supper,” de- 
notes the giving those Jews‘over to a reprobate 
sense, and leaving them under that infidelity and 
‘perverseness in which they continue hardened to this 

very day. -Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, 
WOk We 8 Noa As tile : Rai a 
4a Jt was a custom of the Jewish doctors : 
down before their proselytes what incony ie 


> 


~ Count, even el 
evil courses. Our Saviour had told them that he con- 


would attend upon their precepts; and, in conformity 
to this, our Saviour acquaints his. disciples with two 
things that would be a means to deter them from 
embracing his religion, viz. the difficulty of the du- 
ties that would be required of them, and the great- 
ness of the sufferings to which they would be expo- 


‘sed. ee 


{ The words in the text are,—* If any man come 
to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple,” Luke xiv. 
26. But their meaning in this place is not thata 
man should, properly speaking, hate his father and 
his mother ; for certainly our Blessed Lord, who en- 
joins us to love our enemies, would never make it our 
duty to hate our parents: And therefore the word 


“wicsiv (which is an Hebraism) must necessarily here 


be taken in a lower sense, viz. to love or esteem less, 
in the same manner as it is said of Leah, that Jacob 
hated her, Gen. xxix. 31, i. é. did not love her so 
well as he did Rachel; For that this, and no more, 
is here the import of the expression, is plain from a 
parallel text, “ He that loveth father and mother 
more than me isnot worthy of me,” Matth. x. 37. 
Whitby’s Annotations. bs Ga 
+3 They whom the Scripture generally, and this 
portion of it in particular, characterise by the name 
of sinners, are the habitual and obdurate, the great 
and eminent offenders. Stanhope onthe Epistles and 
Gospels, vol. iii, id ABs et 
' +4 The scribes and Pharisees looked upon the 
publicans as unfit to be conversed with upon any ac- 
though it was to reclaim them from their 


versed among such people as their physician, and not 
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bs M. 4035, ing with such infamous people. But; to vindicate himself in this respect, he compared 


Ke or 544!" his conduct to that of a man, who, having an hundred sheep, left the ninety and nine 
Gl; Ke. + in quest of one t? which was gone astray; to that of a woman, searching, with all 


Yulee aioe diligence, for a piece of silver {* that was lost, and rejoicing exceedingly when she found 


it; and to that of a father +4, receiving his returning prodigal son with all the indica- 
tions of joy and tenderness, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his elder brother : 
For under the name of the elder brother, he reproved the unjust murmurings of the 
Pharisees, who were displeased at his entertaining sinners, though the salvation of such 


was the main end of his coming into the world. 
Having thus exposed the pride and envy of the Pharisees, he proceeded in the next 
place to reprove their covetousness, and, at the same time, to instruct his disciples what 


the proper use was that they were to make of their riches. 


To this purpose he intro- 


duces an unjust steward {*, who, after having abused his trust, and wasted his master’s 
substance, is contriving what provision to make for himself (which he does by abating 
his master’s debtors in their bills) when he came to be removed from his place; and 


as their companion, and that therefore his proper 
business was among such patients, Matth. ix. 12, 13. 
but this apology would notsilence their murmurings, be- 


cause their opinion was, that God had cast off all care 


of them, and never intended to grant them repentance 
unto life. Burkit, and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ Here Christ sets ninety and nine just persons in 
opposition to one sinner, not that it is so in propor- 
tion; for there are very few who live according to 
the rule that is prescribed them; but because, even 
upon a supposition that it were so, such is the value 
of our immortal souls, that great care and pains ought 
to be taken even for the me of one. Grotiws in lo- 
cum. 

+? A sheep, when once it has strayed away, is a 
creature remarkably stupid and heedless. It goes 
wandering on, without either power or inclination to 
return back, though each moment it is in danger of 
becoming a sacrifice to every beast of prey that 
meets it. And such, in truth, is the condition of people 
addicted to vice, when they have broken out of God’s 
fold, and forsaken the pleasent pastures which he 
provides for them. They grow careless and incon- 
‘giderate, and are exposed to snares and temptations 
every moment. They are hardened by custom; are 
depraved in their affections and judgment; are nei- 
ther disposed to grow wiser, nor of themselves capa- 
ble of conquering inveterate habits of vice, though 
they should now and then shew some good inclination 
to attempt it. Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, 
vol. iii, 

+3 By this comparison of a lost piece of money, we 
are given to understand, that God esteems the souls 
of men precious, and reckons them among his wealth 
and his treasures. And this indeed they are; made 
and formed by his own hand; impressed with his own 
image and superscription; and from that stamp, 
which carries a resemblance to the great King of the 
whole world, deriving all their currency and value. 
But when they abandon God’s laws, and forsake the 
Divine and rational life, a life of goodness and wis- 
dom, renounced for one of sensuality, and madness, 
and mischief, then they are lost; lost to themselves ; 


lost to God. Then this coin is debased ; the impres- 
sion obliterated and gone; and that piece of money, 
as to the worth and use of it, is in a manner as if it 
were no longer in being. Stanhope on the Epistles 
and Gospels, vol. iii. 

+* This parable is deservedly reckoned a master- 
piece in its kind, and what cannot be paralleled by 
any of the apologues or allegorical writings of Hea- 
then authors. It is adorned and beautified with the 
most glowing colours and lively similitudes. It is 
carried on and conducted with admirable wisdom and 
proportion, in the parts as well as in the whole; and 
there is so exact a relation between the things repre- 
sented, and the representations of them, that the 
most elevated understanding will admire, and the 
lowest capacity discover, the excellent and most use- 
ful moral that lies under so thin and fine a veil. 

+* There is a good deal in this and the following 
parable, that alludes to the notions of the Jewish Rab- 
bins, and their manner of expressing them. “ The 
fruits of the earth (says one of their doctors) are like 
a table spread in an house; the owner of this is God; 
man in this world is, as it were, the steward of this 
house : If he behaves himself well, he will find favour 
in the eyes of his Lord; if otherwise, he will be re- 
moved from his stewardship.”? Kimchi on Isaiah xl. 
and so the scope of this following parable seems to be 
this,-That we are to look upon ourselves, not as 
lords of the good things of this life, as though we 
might use them at our pleasure; but only as stewards, 
who must be faithful in the administration of them. 
The parables indeed make mention of no other goods 
but those of riches; but we must not therefore ima- 
gine, that rich men only stand in the capacity of stew- 
ards, since every advantage of nature, or of grace, as 
well as those of fortune, our life, our health, our 
strength, our wit and parts, our knowledge natural 
and acquired, our time, our leisure, our every ability, 
our every opportunity, our every inclination to do 
well, are all our Master’s goods ; all entrusted with us; 
all capable of benefiting others; and will all at last be 
brought to our account. -Whitby’s Annotations, and 
Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iii, 


— 
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thereupon he teaches his disciples, not to imitate the injustice, but the forecast and PO- From Matth. 
licy of this steward, by employing their earthly + riches to make them friends, in the *% | Mark ii. 
persons of the poor, that when they should come to leave this transitory world; they might, ete 


by this means, be received into everlasting habitations in heaven; and so the children Math.xvii. 14. 

of light become as prudent in things relating to their salvation, as the children of this eA 

world are in the management of their temporal affairs. . John vii. Le 
This discourse made little or no impression upon the Pharisees; and therefore (to 

awaken their attention) he propounded to them the parable of a certain rich man, +2 

living in pride, and ease, and luxury, who after his death was carried into the dismal 

regions of the damned; and of a certain poor beggar, named Lazarus, {3 lying at: his 

gate full of sores and ulcers, and desiring the fragments that came from his table, who, 

when he died, was transported by angels into Abraham’s bosom +4: “ That in these 

different states, the poor man, in compeusation for his former misery, enjoyed all the 
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_ + The words in the text are,—‘* Make yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness,”? Luke 
xvi. 9: Now mammon, or mammona, is a Syriac word, 
and properly denotes riches or treasure. _ It comes 
from an Hebrew root, which signifies to be hid, and is 
therefore thought to comprehend, not only gold, sil- 
ver, and other metals, that are hid in the bowels of 
the earth, but stores likewise of corn, wine, and oil 
{a great part of the riches of the eastern people), 
which they often buried in subterraneous caverns, to 
conceal them from their enemies. These are called 
the mammon of unrighteousness, becouse they fre- 
quently occasion much iniquity in the world, and are 
often acquired by very indirect means; but our Lord, 
by this expression, must not be suposed to command 
- alms to be given of that which is gotten by fraud or 
injustice, because such charity can never be accept- 
able to God. No; the duty of those who have acqui- 
red wealth unrighteously is, to make restitution to 
the persons they have injured; if these be dead, then 
to their heirs or. executors; and the poor are only 
then receivers of the fruits of injustice, when a person 
is conscious that he has been unjust, but does not 
know the person to whom he has been so. Calmet’s 
Commentary, and Beausobre’s Annotations. 
+* Whether this representation, which our Saviour 
here makes of the different fates of the rich man and 
the poor, be a parable, or a real history, is a matter 
wherein several commentators are not agreed. We 
are told, however, that in several manuscripts, both 
Greek and Latin, there are these words in the begin- 
ning of the 19th verse, ‘* He spake to them anvther 
parable,” and that this very parable is in the Gemara 
Babylonicum, from whence it is cited by the learned 
Sheringham, in the preface to his Joma ; as indeed, 
if we look into the circumstances of it, such as the 
rich man’s lifting up his eyes in hell, and seeing 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, his discourse to Abra- 
ham, his complaint of being tormented with flames, 
and his desire that Lazarus might be sent to cool his 
tongue, or, at least, to convert his surviving brethren: 
If (together with the great gulph that is fixed between 
the two places of bliss and torment) we do but con- 
sider these particulars, I say, we must needs conclude, 
that, as they cannot be understood of any departed 
soul in a literal sense, they must be an allegorical re- 


Vou. III. 


presentation of things invisible, by terms, in some 
measure, suitable to the opinion of the Jews concern- 
ing the state of souls after death. Calmet’s Comment- 
ary, and Whitby’s Annotations, . 
+3 Lazar, which according to most is but a con- 
traction from Eleazar, is the very same with Ania- 
chad, a poor man in the Gemara, and properly signi- 
fies one without help, or rather one that has God only 
Jor his help: But in the times of our Blessed Saviour, 
we may observe, that it was a common name among 
the Jews, and given to men of some distinction, as 
we find it was to the brother of Martha and Mary. 
Whitby's Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 
+* The Garden of Eden and Paradise, the Throne 
of Glory, and Abraham’s Bosom, were common ex- 
pressions among the Jewish doctors to denote a fu- 
ture state of felicity ; for so Josephus, in his discourse 
of the Maccabees, says of good men, that “ they are 
gathered to the region of the patriarchs, and that A- 
braham, Isaac, and Jacob, do recéive their souls :” 
And they tell us farther, that the souls of such men 
are carried thither by angels; for so the Targum, on 
Cant. iv. 12. says, that ** no man hath power to enter 
into the garden of Eden but the just, whose souls are 
carried thither by the hands of good angels.” Our 
commentators, however, have perceived something 
peculiar in the phrase of Abraham’s Bosom. They 
imagine, that the Jewish notion of paradise was a 
place abounding with delights and perpetual feastings, 
where Abraham, the great founder of their nation, 
enjoys the uppermost place at the table, and while 
all his children sit down with him, some at a nearer 
and some at a farther distance from him, he who has 
the honour to recline upon his bosom (as Lazarus is 
here represented), is in a higher degree of felicity 
than ordinary. But others deride all this notion, and 
assert, that Abraham’s Bosom was so called, not from 
any posture of guests at table, but from little children, 
whom their tender parents do sometimes take in their 
bosom, and sometimes cause them to sleep there. For 
‘since those that die in the Lord, say they, are said 
‘to sleep, or rest from their labours,” where can they 
‘be said to enjoy this rest or sleep better than in the 
bosom of the father of the faithful? Beausobre’s and 
Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 


2C 


A, M. 4035, 

&c. or 5441. 

Ann. Dom. 
31,-&e: 
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felicity that his heart could wish; while the rich man, in punishment of his luxury and 
want of mercy to the poor, was forced to undergo the most inexpressible torments, 
without being able to procure so much as one drop + of water to cool his inflamed 
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Vulg. x 30-toneue ; and without being able to prevail for the once despised Lazarus, to be sent up- 
L ceene erm sal 


on a message of admonition to his surviving brethren, because they had Moses +? and 
the prophets for their instructors, or a standing revelation of the Divine will (and if +? 
it prevailed not with them nothing would) for the direction of their lives.” 

Of the great numbers of people who attended our Lord wherever he went, some came 
out of necessity, others out of curiosity ; some out of.a spirit of devotion, and others out 
of a spirit of captiousness, and with an intent to entangle him in his discourse. Of this 
last’ sort were the scribes and Pharisees, who, taking the question of divorces +* to be 
somewhat intricate, put it to our Saviour; but he, limiting the permission of such sepa- 
rations to the case of adultery only, reminded them of that strict and natural union +% 
between man and wife, which God had appointed at their first creation, and was not 


+ A good deal of this is to be taken in a figurative 
sense, but our Saviour might possibly insert this pas- 
sage in the parable on purpose to strike at a vain ima- 
gination which some of the Jews were apt to enter- 
tain, viz. ‘‘ that hell-fire had no power over the sinners 
of Israel, because Abraham and Isaac came down thi- 
ther to fetch them from thence ;” which could not fail 
of being effectually confuted, when they heard Abra- 
ham, as it were, with his own mouth, declaring, that 
no help was to be expected from him when once they 
were got into that place. Waitby’s Annotations. 

+* Moses and the prophets comprehend all the se- 
veral dispensations of God’s mercy, as expressed ei- 
ther in the Old or New Testament. They signify 
the whole revealed will of God, and whatever he hath 
set down therein, as necessary to our attaining eter- 
nal life and happiness. Whatever doctrine can be 
proved out of them, we are bound to embrace it with- 
out a new miracle; as, on the other hand, whatever 
doctrine is inconsistent with them, we must reject, 
though an angel from heaven, or one from the dead, 
should come and preach it tous. Bishop Sharpe's 
Sermons. [This seems not to be accurately ex- 

‘pressed. The writings of Moses and the prophets 
certainly contain all that was required of the Jews 
under the Mosaic dispensation; and the rich man 
and Lazarus are represented as having lived under 
no other dispensation. To hear Moses and the pro- 
phets therefore was sufficient for them and their bre- 
thren; but the Old Testament literally interpreted, 
surely does not contain all that we Christians are 
bound to believe and to practise, whilst it enjoins 
many things as duties on all who lived under that dis- 
pensation, which are no duties on us who live under 
the Gospel. | 

+3 One rising from the dead certainly could not do 
it, because he could come with no greater authority, 
deliver no better motives to repentance, nor give men 
any greater assurance of the truth of what he said 
than what they had already. That a resurrection 
from the dead was not sufficient to convince them, is 
plain from hence, that our Saviour had raised Laza- 
rus, and yet the Pharisees were not the more obe- 
dient to his doctrine. Nay, though they had the 
most clear proofs of his own resurrection, from the 


testimony of their own prophets and their guards that 
kept the sepulchre ; from the testimony of their own 
senses, of the apostles, and five hundred witnesses at 
once; and all this confirmed by miraculous effusions 
of the Holy Ghost, and a multitude of wonders 
wrought in his name; yet all this was insufficient to 
reclaim that wicked generation from their iniquity, or 
to provoke them to repentance. Bishop Blackall’s 
Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures, and Whitby’s Annota- 
tions. 

+4 The Jews, at this time, were divided in their 
opinions as to the matter of divorces. Some of them 
who followed the sentiments of the school of Sham- 
mai, held, that the wife was to be put away only for 
the crime of adultery, because Moses directs that 
this might be done in case the husband “ had found 
some uncleanness in her,”’? Deut. xxiv. 1. But others, 
who adhered to the notions of the school of Hillet 
(and they by much were the greater number), main- 
tained, on the contrary, that this was permitted to be 
done for any cause whatever; becatise, in the same 
verse it is expressed, that, “ if she found not grace” 
in her husband’s eyes, she was divorceable. This 
was the question which the Pharisees brought to our 
Saviour, thinking that he must have decided it, ei- 
ther against the law of Moses, or against the deter- 
mination of one of these two famous schools, and, 
one way or other, have become offensive to the pev- 
ple ; but our Saviour evaded all this, by reducing ma- 
trimony to its original institution.  Whitiby’s and 
Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+* This is a matter which the heathens themselves 
seemed not unacquainted with; and therefore it is 
said in Hierocles, that nature prompts us to mar. 
riage, in that she hath made us so, that two should 
live together, and have one common work to beget 
children ;” and that tale of Plato in his Conyivium, 
That man at first was made male and female, and 
that though Jupiter cleft them asunder, there was a 
natural love towards one another, and an inclination 
to heal human nature, by making one again of two,” 
seems to be only a corruption of the account in Ge- 
nesis of Eve’s being made out of Adam’s rib. Whit. 
by’s Annotations. 
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consequently to be disannulled by any human institution. Here the Pharisees, think- From Matth. 
ing they had got the advantage of the argument, objected the precept (a) of Moses, *i 2: Mark it 
wherein he permitted the husband ft, in many cases, to give a bill of divorce to thie- Jona. ra. 
wife. But to this our Saviour replied, That though, under the Mosaical dispensation, God, “2th *ii-14. 
knowing their obstinacy, and perverse inclinations, allowed a dispensation +2 in this Luke te 81. 
point, by tolerating divorces; yet, according to the original institution of marriage, it 9" v4 1- 
was not so; and therefore, to reduce the matter to its primary establishment, he wo 
termined that all divorces for any less cause than that of fornication were illegal, and, 

on both sides, attended with adultery ; which, when some of the disciples heard, and 

(since the engagement was so rigorous) began to express their dislike of marriage, our 

Lord allowed it to be true, that in those who had the gift of continency, a single life 

was more conducible towards the attainment of the kingdom of heaven, but that those 

who had it not, and thought proper to marry, ought by all means to adhere to the first 
institution. 

After this he began to remind his disciples of several things he had instructed them 

_in before, viz. of the impossibility of preventing scandals and offences; of the duty of 

forgiving our brother his repeated transgressions; of the necessity and efficacy of faith, 

in order to be heard in our requests to God; of humility in the performance of our du- 

ty, because at the best we are but unprofitable servants; and especially of humility in 

our addresses to God, for which he gave them a parabolical instance in the behaviour 

of a Pharisee +3 and publican; the Pharisee vaunting over his own praise at his devo- 
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(a) Deut. xxiv. 1, &c. : 

+ The Pharisees, in their reply to our Saviour, 
seem to intimate, that the lawfulness of divorces was 
founded upon a Divine command: * Why then did 
Moses command to give her a bill of divorcement, 
and put her away??? Mark x 4. But Moses nowhere 
‘commands, but only in some cases permits the doing 
of this; nor is the design of the whole precept to 
_ give any encouragement to this practice, but only to 

provide, that (in case men will be so perverse and 
hard-hearted as to turn away their wives upon every 
slight occasion) the thing might be done in a proper 
and public manner, not by word of mouth, but by bill 
of divorcement delivered in form, that when the wo- 
man is thus dismissed, she may not be quite ruined, 
but left at her liberty to become another man’s wife. 
Deut. xxiv. 2. 
- 4+* But here the question is—Whether this dispen 
sation excused the common divorces among the Jews 
(which our Saviour looks upon as an infringement 
upon the primitive institution of marriage) from all 
sin, especially that of adultery in the sight of God? 
It is granted indeed, that these divorces were con- 
trary to the equity and genuine intention of God’s 
first institution of marriage ; but then it must be add- 
ed, that God, by his servant Moses, had dispensed 
with his own institution; that under such his dispen- 
sation there could be no prohibition, and that, where 
there was no prohibition, there could be no transgres- 
sion; unless we can suppose that God could forbid 
and permit the same thing at the same time. Our 
Saviour indeed, upon this occasion, prescribes a new 
Jaw, which had not before obtained among the Jews ; 
he retracts the dispensation that Moses had given ; 
he reduces marriage to its primitive institution; and, 
except in cases of adultery, allows of no divorces, but 
‘accounts them all null and invalid: However, under 


the Mosaic dispensation it was not so. From the 
permission given tothe women when they were thus 
divorced, to be married to others, it is evident that 
these divorces quite dissolved the bond of matrimony, 
otherwise we must say, that God gave these women, 
when they married again, a toleration to live ina stateé 
of adultery, and so, at long run, the whole common- 
wealth of Judea must, by a Divine permission, have 
been filled with aculteries, and a spurious offspring, 
which is incongruous to the wisdom and purity of 
Almighty God to imagine. Whitby’s Annotations. 
+3 The Pharisee’s temper 1s miihciently discovered 
in the form of his prayer :—‘* God, I thank thee, that 
I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as. this publican, Luke xviii. 11, 
The style is insolent and boasting ; that of an herald 
rather than a supplicant; and does not so much ren- 
der God his praises as proclaim his own. But admit- 
ting this lofty opinion of his own excellencies to be 
never so Just, yet what warrant or privilege could he 
have to disparage and vilify his brethren? I am not 
as other men :” What could be more fulsome vanity 
than thus to set himself off, as an exception to a whole 
world at once? ‘ Or even as this publican:? To 
break that bruised reed, and, with scornful reproach- 
es, to fall foul on a wounded soul, whose penitent sor- 
row Called for the compassion of every stander-by. 
The publican, quite contrary in all his expressions, in 
all his deportment, speaks nothing but shame and con- 
fusion, the tenderest contrition, and most profound 
humility. He stands afar off, as not presuming upon ~ 


‘a nearer approach to the presence of so holy a majes- 


ty. He lifts not up so much as his eyes to heaven, 
but-by the guilt and melancholy of his countenance, 
takes to himself the ignominious titles so liberally be- 
stowed by his scornful companion. He smites upon 
his breast, as conscious of the pollutions lodged there ; 
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tion, and preferring himself before all others; but the publican, with a dejected heart, 

&c. or 5441, ° 4.2 gem ‘ : > ; P : : 

can Don, confessing his sins, and imploring God’s mercy; and yet the latter (according to our 

31, ke. | Lord’s judgment) departed more acceptable to God than the other, because the Divine 
Vulg. 41-30. decree is, “ that pride should be abased, and humility exalted.” 

The Pharisees, who waited for the coming of the Messiah, and had drawn up a ro- 

mantic scheme of his appearing with the utmost glory of a temporal prince, came, a- 

bout this time, and demanded of him, when the kingdom of God +,. whereof he had 

told them so much, was to appear ? To which he gave them in answer, “ ‘That it should 

not appear with any outward pomp ‘or splendor, as they vainly imagined ; and that, in 

truth, it was already begun among them, though they had no perception of it :” And 

then, turning to his disciples, he strictly cautioned them not to be deluded by false 

Christs and false prophets *, who would pretend to shew them the kingdom of God 
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. looks not abroad, but confines his thoughts to his own 
misery ; alledges nothing in his own behalf, no mix- 
ture of good toi mitigate:the evil of his past life; feels 
no comfort, seeks no refuge, except. in the mercy of 
a forgiving God; brings no motive to incline that 
mercy, but a sorrowful sense of his own unworthiness, 
and ‘an humble hope in God’s unbounded goodness : 
And therefore upon this, this saving, this only. sup- 
porting attribute, he casts himself entirely with a 
«© God be merciful to me a sinner!?? Stanhope on 
the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iii. 

+ Whether the Pharisees put this question to our 
Saviour in derision, because, in his discourses, he had 
so often mentioned the kingdom of God, or in sober 
seriousness, because at.this time they were in strong 
expectations of the coming of the Messiah, and his 
erecting a secular kingdom among them, is not.so 
easy a matter to determine. Their contemptible o- 
pinion of Christ inclines some to think the former; 
but their generally received opinion about the Mes- 
siah gives some countenance to the latter: But in 

whatsoever sense they intended the question, our Sa- 
viour’s answer perfectly fits them, Only we may ob- 
serve, that by the kingdom of God here, the Pharisees 
and our Saviour ‘meant two very different things: 
‘The Pharisees, a flourishing kingdom, wherein the 
“Messiah was to reduce all other nations under. the 
Jewish yoke; but our Saviour, a kingdom of wrath 
and vengeance, which he designed to exercise even 
upon the Jews themselves; and withal a spiritual 


kingdom, which he intended to erect in the hearts of 


men by the kindly operations of his word and Spirit, 
when his Gospel should be. more fully propagated. 
or this is the meaning of that comparison, « As the 
lightning which shineth from one part of heaven to 
the other part under, heaven, so also shall the coming 
of the Son of Man be in his day,” Luke xvii. 24 He 
had told them that the kingdom of God was already 
‘come among them, and had appeared in the purity of 
his doctrine, and the miracles which he had wrought 
to confirm it, though not in that. glaring light as to 
make them take a proper notice of it; and here he 
tells them farther, that after his resurrection it would 


shine. with such a fresh and_ glorious brightness, by- 


the effusion of the Holy Ghost on his disciples, as 
would render: it equal to the splendor of the sun, 
shining from one. part of heaven .to the other, and 


cause it to be propagated almost as quick as lightning 
through the world ; and that then this Son of Man, so 
scornfully rejected by them, would also appear sud- 
denly and gloriously to revenge upon them their in- 
fidelity, and the affronts .which they had offered to - 
him. Pool’s and Whitby’s Annotations. 

* The distinction between false Christs and false 
prophets is, that the former took’ upon them to be 
Christ, and came under that. name; the latter were 
such as promised and foretold false things. Among 
the number of the false Christs who appeared in the 
time prefixed by our Saviour, i. e. between his resur- 
rection and the destruction of Jerusaiem, are general- 
ly reckoned. Dositheus, who gave it out that he was 
the Christ whom Moses had foretold, (Basnage, His- 
toire des Juifs, lib. ii, cap. 13.) Simon Magus, who 
bewitched the people by his sorceries, and made 


‘himself pass ‘* for the great power of God,” Acts viii. 


9, 10, and those many more whom the “ time of the 
advent of their king Messiah (as Josephus expres- 
ses it) prevailed with to set up for kings, De Bel- 
lo Jud. lib. i. Among the number of false pro- 
phets who appeared in this period are likewise reck- 
oned Theudas, (not the person mentioned Acts y. 
36.) who, in the government of Fadus, promised his 
followers that he would divide the river Jordan, (as 
it was in the days of Joshua and Elias) and give 
them. a free passage, Joseph. Antig. lib. xx. c. I. 
The Egyptian Jew, who, in the government of Felix, 
drew thirty thousand after him to the Mount of Q- 
lives, where he promised by his prayers to make the 


walls of Jerusalem (as those of Jericho once did) fall 
flat on the ground; thence drive the Roman forces ; 


and there fix the seat of his empire, de Bello Jud. 
lib. iil, A certain magician, who in the government 
of Festus led great numbers ef Jews into the desert, 
and promised them a deliverance from all their trou- 
bles, Antig. lib. xxii. And several others (as the same 
historian informs us, de Bello Jud. lib. vil.) who 
taught. the Jews, even to the last, to expect help and 
deliverance. Good reason therefore had our Blessed 
Saviour to caution his disciples against all such pre- 


tenders to a Divine mission, since, according to his 


prediction, and as the same historian expresses it, 
‘the land, at this time, was quite over-run with im- 
postors and seducers, who drew the people after 
them in shoals,’? though the Roman governors were 
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spel, and by the speedy and amazing vengeance which he intended to take of that na- brs 
. ‘ : >| P LAarK IX. . 
tion. He therefore exhorted them not to imitate the security of the people in Noah’s tuke is 37 


nor man.” : 


g; and to this purpose 


Shortly after this Jesus crossed the river Jordan into Perea 14, where he was followed 


80 very severe, that there “ hardly a day passed with- 
out the execution of some of them. Antig. lib. xx. 
c. 6. 
+ Instead of making haste to save herself, as the 
angel had commanded her, she, out of a vain curio- 
sity, must needs look back, either regretting what 
she had left behind her in the city, or concerned for 
those that were destroyed in it, till she was overta- 
ken with the flames, and changed into a statue of 
salt, or into the condition of a corps salted and em- 
balmed, which continued as a monument of her dis- 
obedience for many ages after. And, in like manner, 
if any of our Saviour’s disciples neglected the ad- 
vice which he here gave them, and continued in Je- 
rusalem, when the Roman army had closely invested 
it, they, very likely, were involved in the common 
destruction. . Calmet’s Commentary. 

+? The words in the text are,—“* Wheresoever the 
body, or the: carcase is, there will the eagles be ga- 
thered together,’ Matth. xxiv. 28. Luke xvii. 37. 
These words, which our Saviour here makes prover- 
bial, seem to have been borrowed from that passage 
in Job, where he speaks of the eagle in this manner : 
«; She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the 
crag of the rock, and the strong place; from thence 
she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar off. 
Her young ones also suck up blood ; and where the 
slain are, there is she,” Job xxxix. 28, &c. Upon 
the account of the swiftness, the strength, and invin- 
cibleness of this bird, no doubt it was that the Ro- 
mans made the eagle their ensign in war: And there- 
fore our Saviour, by making use of this expression, 
gives us to understand that the Romans would come 
upon the Jews with a sudden destruction ; surround 
them so, that there should be no escaping their hands; 
and in whatsoever country they found them, there 
put them all to the sword. For the eagle, mentioned 
in Job, our translators have rendered by a word 
which signifies a vulture, a bird consecrated to Mars, 
because it loves to feed upon man’s flesh, and there- 
fore, by a kind of natural instinct, travels along with 
armies, in expectation of the carcases that fall there. 
Nor is it an uncommon thing for the prophets to ex- 


press the day of God*s vengeance under the idea of 
a feast, which he hath prepared for the ravenous 
birds and beasts of the field ; for thus saith the Lord, 
‘< Speak unto every feathered fowl, and to every 
beast of the field; assemble yourselves, and come, 
gather yourselves on every side to my sacrifice, that 
I do sacrifice for you, even a great sacrifice upon the 
mountains of Israel, that ye may eat flesh and drink 
blood, even the flesh of the mighty and the blood of 
the princes of the earth,” Ezek. xxxix. 17, 18. Vid. 
Isaiah xxxiv. 6. and Jer, xlvi. 10. Hammond's An- 
notations and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+3 Though it were blasphemy to think that God 
acts upon the same motives with this unjust judge, 
yet this we may learn from the nature of the para- 
ble, that if a person, who neither fears God nor re- 
gards man, who had neither any sense of religion or 
humanity, may be supposed to be so far prevailed 
upon by the earnest prayer of a miserabie necessitous 
creature, as to grant the request made to him, and to 
administer relief to the supplicant, merely upon the 
continuance and importunity of the petitions that are 
put up; how much more ought we to think that God, 
who is infinite goodness itself, who is always kind and 
bountiful to his creatures, who delights to do them 
good, even without their desiring it, and who is able 
to do them good with much Jess pains than they can 
request it ; how much more ought we to think, | say, 
that this God, upon our earnest and hearty prayer to 
him, (especially if we be importunate and perseve- 
ring in our devotions), will return us a kind ahswer, 
and grant us such supplies, such protection or assist- 
ance, as shall be needful for us, Bishop Smalridge’s 
Sermons. 

+? This word is derived from the Greek zigay, be- 
yond, and signifies the country beyond Jordan, or on 
the east side of that river. 1t was bounded (accord- 
ing to Josephus) to the west by Jordan; to the east, 
by Philadelphia; to the north by Peila ; and to the 
south by Macheron; and was a iruitful country, 


-abounding with pines, olive trees, palm trees, aud o- 


ther plants, that grew up and down in the fields, in 
great pienty and perfection; and in the excessive 
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A.M. 4085, again by vast multitudes of people, whom he both taught and cured of such distem- 

&c. or 5441. Hers as they had, insomuch, that several of the company, perceiving how ready he was 

31,&e. to do good to all that came unto him, brought their little children + with them in or- 

Vulg. &r. 30. der to partake of his Divine benediction; but his disciples, thinking it below the dig- 

nity of their Master to be disturbed and interrupted by infants, at first refused admit- 

tance to those who brought them, until Jesus. having reproved them for so doing, and 

withal recommended the innocence and simplicity of these babes as a pattern for their 

imitation, commanded them all to be introduced, and taking them up in his arms, he 

laid his hands upon them, and blessed them, and so departed from the place where this 
transaction happened. - 

As he was on his journey, a young person of distinction, who was very rich and . 

wealthy, desired to know of him what he was to doin order to attain eternal life. Our 

Saviour proposed to him the observation of the moral law, and remitted him, in particu- 

lar, to the commandments of the second table +2, as a certain sign of his keeping those 

of the first; but when the voung gentleman told him, that all these he had made it his 

study to observe from his youth; and our Lord, who knew his covetous temper, and was 

willing to touch the secret sore of his mind, told him, that if he aimed at perfection in 

religion, his only way would be to sell his estate +7, and give it to the poor, in hopes of 

a greater treasure in heaven, and to come and be one of his disciples; the young man 
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heats was well-watered and refreshed with springs 
and torrents from the mountains, De Bella Jud. lib. 
iit, 67-2. ; : 

+ The parents who brought their children to Christ 
were doubtless such as believed him to be a prophet 
sent from God, and were persuaded that the touch 
or imposition of his hand would be of great benefit 
to them, both to draw down a blessing from heaven 
upon them, and to preserve them from diseases 
which they saw him cure in persons more advanced 
in years. We may observe, therefore, that though 
these children were no more than infants, (as appears 
by our Saviour’s taking them up in his arms, Mark 
x. 16.), yet their parents thought them capable of 
spiritual blessings, and of receiving advantage by our 
Saviour’s prayers. They however might bring them 
with no farther intent than what is customary among 
the Jews even now, when they present their children 
to any of their famous doctors, viz. to obtain his bles- 
sing; but by the reason which our Saviour gives for 
their admission into the kingdom of heaven, it ap- 
pears, that he perceived something in them (besides 
their being emblems of humility) that qualified them 
to come unto him; and what could that be but a fit-_ 
ness to be dedicated to the service of God, and to” 
enter into covenant with him early (as the Jewish 
children did) by the rite of baptism (which was his 
institution), even as the other did by that of circum- 
cision? Calmet’s Commentary, and Whitby’s Anno- 
tations. 

+? We must not imagine, because our Saviour re- 
fers this young man to the precepts of the second ta- 
ble only, that therefore they are of more obligation to 
us than those of the first, or that, by performing them 
alone, we may attain eternal life: Our Lord has else- 
where determined, that the great commandment of 
all is, to love the Lord our God with all our hearts ;” 
and here he instances in those of the second table, 


1 


not only because the love of our neighbour is an ex- 
cellent evidence of our love to God, but because the 
Pharisee (of which sect very probably this person 
was one) thought these commandments of trivial ac- 
count, and easy performance; and yet by some of 
these it was that our Saviour intended, by and bye, 
to convince this enquirer, that he neither had nor 
could keep them. Pool’s Annotations. 

+3 Since our Blessed Saviour here requires of this 
young man, not only to withdraw his heart from an 
inordinate love of his possessions, but to sell them all 
and give the money to the poor, we may be sure that 
this was a particular command to him, in order to 
convince him of the insincerity of his pretended love 
to life eternal, and not a precept common to all Chris- 
tians. That there were rich men in the church, we 
learn from several passages in Scripture, 1 Tim. vi. 
17. James i. 10. and ii. 2, St Peter, in his speech to 
Ananias, permits Christians to retain what is their own, 
Acts v. 4. and St Paul does not enjoin the Corinthians 
to sell all, and give alms, but only requests them to ad- 
minister to their brethrens wants out of their abun- 
dance, 2 Cor. viii. 14. So that if riches fall into the 
hands of one who knoweth how to use them to Ged’s 
glory, and the relief of indigent Christians, as well as 
to supply his own needs, it seems a contradiction to 
conceive, that God requires him to part with them, 
and so divest himself of any farther opportunity of 
promoting his glory, and doing good to his needy 
members. This precept therefore of selling all we 
have, can only take place when we are in the same sia 
tuation with this young man, i.e. have an express 
command from God so to do, or when we find that 
our riches are an impediment to the security of our 
eternal interest ; for in that case we must part with a 
right-hand, ora right eye, the nearest and dearest 
things we have, ‘ rather than be cast into hell fire.” 
Whitby’s Annotations, — 
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went away very pensive and melancholy, being loth to part with his present possessions From Matth. 
for any treasure in reversion. Whereupon our Lord, turning to his disciples, began to an ne ‘s 
declare what an insurmountable obstacle riches, without the grace of God, were to any Toke ae 
man’s salvation, and that “ it was easier (according to the Hebrew proverb) for a camel eps gab. 
to go through the eye of a needle + than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of nae ie st 
_ heaven :” At which expression, when his disciples were not a little startled, to remove" vii. 1. 
their fears, he let them know, that the salvation of the rich (though a matter of some 
difficulty) was not impossible with God, who could change the hearts and affections of 
men as he pleased. 
When the apostles heard their Master bidding the “ young man sell all, and give it 
to.the poor, and follow him;” and promising him, for a reward, a treasure in heaven, 
they began to think, that possibly it might be their case, and the promise, in like man- 
ner, concern them ; and therefore, when (in the name of the rest) Peter desired to know 
of him what reward they were to expect, who had actually relinquished all, and follow- 
ed him; his reply was, that, at the general resurrection +2, “‘ when himself should be 
seated upon his throne of glory, they also should sit upon twelve thrones +2, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel; and that not only they, but all others likewise, who, for. his 
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» + There are three different opinions among inter- 
preters concerning the meaning of this proverbial say- 
ing. Some imagine, that, at Jerusalem, there was a 
gate, so very low and narrow, that a loaded camel 
could not pass through it, and that, by reason of its 
littleness, it was calied the needle’s eye; but all this 
is a mere fiction, devised on purpose to solve this 
seeming difficulty. The Jews indeed, to signify a 
_thing impossible, had a common proverb among them, 
that “an elephant cannot pass through the eye of 
aneedle.”” Now,.our Saviour, say some, was plea- 
sed to change this proverb from an elephant (which 
was a beast that few had seen) to a camel, a creature 
very common in Syria, and whose bunch on his back 
hindered him from passing though any strait entrance. 
But others, not able to discern any analogy between 
a camel and a needle’s eye, think, that the word Ké- 
pares, here signifies a cable, or thick rope, which ma- 
riners use in casting their anchors; and that the ra- 
ther, not only because there is some similitude be- 
tween a cable and a thread, which is usually drawn 
through the eye of a needle, but because the Jews 
(as the learned Buxtorf acquaints us) have a proverb 
of the like import relating to the cable as they have 
to the elephant; for so they say, that as * difficult is 
the passage of the soul out of the body, as vhat of a 
cable through a narrow hole.”? Whether of these 


two interpretations takes place, it is a matter of pure. 


indifferency: Only we may observe, that the applica- 
 ticn of the proverb to the rich man’s entering into 
the kingdom of heaven, must not be understood abso- 
lutely, but only so as to denote a thing extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, without an extraordinary in- 
fluence of the Divine grace. Calmet’s Commentary, 
Hammona’s and Pool’s Annotations. 
+? The word, in the original, is weAryyeecia, which 
properly signifies a new und second state, and is used 
among the Pythagoreans for the return of the soul, 
after it had left one body to take possession of ano- 
ther: And agreeably hereunto it is used, by sacred 
writers, to denote ejther the future resurrection, 


which will be the reunion of the soul and body, or 
that great change which was to be effected in the 
world by the preaching of the Gospel, and more es- 
pecially by the mission of the Holy Ghost after our 
Lord’s ascension into heavens Hammond’s Annota- 
tions. 

+3 Some interpreters refer these words to that au- 
thority, both in matters of discipline and doctrine 
which the apostles, after the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon them, were, by our Lord’s commission 
and appointment, to exercise in the Christian church ; 
but most understand them of the honours that are 
to be conferred upon them in a future state. And 
here some have taken great pains to determine what 
judgment these persons shall pass ; as that they shall 
condemn the errors of wicked men by their doctrines, 
and the malice and obstinacy of infidels by their per- 
secutions, &c. while others have undertaken to as- 
sign thera their parts in the process of the iast great: 
day, and represent them as so many assessors to the 
supreme Judge, sitting upon the examination and trial 
of mankind, while all the rest stand at the bar. But — 
though we are well assured that such a judgment 
shall be, yet, as to the particular circumstances and 
formalities of it, the Scripture seems to give us but a 
slender insight ; and therefore, setting aside all dark 
conjectures about this matter, the most safe and pro- 
bable way of applying this passage is, to look upon it 
as spoken after the manner of men, to signify in ge- 
neral a brighter crown, or more exquisite degree of 
happiness and glory. The aposties accompanied 
and stuck close to Christ in his low estate, They 
kept the faith, under the greatest pressures and temp- 
tations. They were indefatigably diligent, undauntedly 
constant in their labours and sufferings for the truth, 
and most eminently serviceable in advancing the 
kingdom of Christ upon earth; and therefore they 
shall receive an eminent distinction in the kingdom of 
heaven. Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, val, 
iv, 
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4. M. 4035, and the Gospel’s sake, should quit any worldly advantages or possessions, should receive 

&e or 6441. such comforts + in this world, as would vastly surpass their losses, and, in the world 

“31. &e, to come, eternal life : But then, to shew them that such high rewards proceeded from 
Vulg. 4. 30. the bounty of heaven, and no other title, he represented the freedom of God, in the dis- 
tribution of his favours, under the emblem of a certain master of a family, sending la- 
_~ bourers into his vineyard +2, some sooner, and some later, but giving them all the same 

ss wages: Wherein, though he seemed- kind to some, yet was he unjust to none, be- 

cause he paid them all according to his agreement, and (having done so) was then 

certainly left to his option whom to make objects of his liberality. - 4 

Our Saviour had not been long in Perea before he received a message out of Judea, 

from two sisters in Bethany +, Martha and Mary, of the dangerous sickness of their 

brother Lazarus, a person highly beloved and esteemed by him’; but he proposing, on this 

occasion, to manifest the glory of God, as well as his own Divine power and mission, by 

a greater miracle than a simple cure would be, delayed his going until Lazarus was 
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dead +4, and then set forward. 
While he was in his journey, he took his 


+ That is, the comforts of an upright conscience, 
a full content of mind, the joys of the Holy Ghost, 
increase of grace, and hopes of glory, They should 
have God for their Father, and Christ for their spouse, 
and all good Christians for their friends and breth- 
ren, who would honour, succour, and support them 
more than those that were allied to them by the strict- 
est bonds of nature. Whitby’s Annotations. 
+? This parable is in a great measure taken from 
“the Jerusalem Talmud, where we have an account of 
-a king’s hiring labourers, and paying one for a few 
hours work the whole day’s hire, which occasioned 
great murmuring among the rest. It is our Saviour’s 
custom, we may observe, to make frequent use of 
Jewish proverbs in his discourses ; and some learned 
men have taken notice, that the form of prayer which 
he taught his disciples is chiefly compiled from the 
Jewish Liturgies. Since therefore he was to teach 
the people in a parabolical way, he thought it no dis- 
paragement to his parts to employ such of their pa- 
rables as were proper to his purpose of illustrating the 
spiritual matters of his kingdom ; as well knowing that 
these parables which were in common use, and_fa- 
miliar to them, would be less offensive, and better ré- 
membered by them, than those of his own invention. 
Whiiby’s and Hammond’s Annotations. 
_ +3 Bethany took its name from the tract of ground 
wherein it stands, so called from the word ddiva, 
which signifies the dates of palm trees, that grew there 
in great pienty. It was a considerable place, situa- 
ted at the foot of the Mount of Olives, about fifteen 
furlongs, or near two miles eastward from Jerusalem ; 
but at present it is but a very small village. One of 
our modern travellers acquaints us, that at the first 
entrance into it there is an old ruin, which they call 
Lazarus’s castle, supposed to have been the mansion- 
house where he and his sisters lived. At the bottom 
of a small descent, not far from the castle, you see 
his sepulchre, which the Turks hold in great venera- 
tion, and use it for an oratory or place of prayer. 
Here, going down by twenty-five steep steps, you 
come at first into a small square room, and from 
thence creep into another that is less, about a yard 


I 


apostles aside, and +¢ told them still more 


and a half deep, in which the body is said to have 
been laid. About a bow-shot from hence, you pass 
by the place which they say was Mary Magdalen’s 
habitation: and then descending a steep hill, you 
come to the fountain of the apostles, which is so call- 
ed, because (as the tradition goes) these holy per- 
sons were wont to refresh themselves here, between 
Jerusalem and Jericho, as it is very probable they 
might, because the fountain is both close to the road’s 
side, and is very inviting to the thirsty traveller. 
Whitby’s Alphabetical Table, Wedlls’s Geography of 
the New Testament, and Maundrell’s Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem. 

++ Our Saviour’s stay for two days after the mes- 
sage and modest address of the two mournful sisters, 
kept them indeed a little longer in suspence and grief, 
but it shewed his perfect wisdom and goodness, as it 
made the wonderful work more remarkable, and con- 
ducive to the fuller conviction of the spectators. 
Had he gone betore Lazarus was dead, they might 
have attributed his recovery, rather to the strength 
of nature than to Christ’s miraculous power ; or had 
he raised him as soon as he was dead, they might 
peradventure have thought it rather some trance or 
ecstacy, than adeath or dissolution: But now, to raise 
a person four days dead, offensive, and reduced to 
corruption, was a surprise of unutterable joy to his 
friends ; removed all possible suspicion of confedera- 
cy; silenced the peevish cavilling, and triumphed 
over all the obstinacy of prejudice and infidelity. 
Bishop Blackhall’s Sermons. 

+* In the course of the Gospel, we find our Lord 
forewarning his disciples, no less than three times, of 
his approaching sufferings and resurrection. The 
first intimation of this kind was in the coasts of Ca- 
sarea Philippi, when, after St Peter’s confession of 
him to be * the Christ, the Son of the living God, he 
began to shew unto his disciples how that he must 
suffer many things, &c.” Luke ix. 22. The next we 
meet with was immediately after his transfiguration 
in the Mount, when, as he came down from thence 
with the three apostles, who were the companions of 
his privacies, he reminded them of what he had told 
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plainly what the event of it would be; namely, that at this time of his going to Jeru- From Matt. 
salem, the chief priests and scribes would apprehend and condemn him, and then « de- i 1 ae 
liver him to the Gentiles, who would scourge, and mock, and crucify him; but that on jonn9 


the third day he would rise again.” Upon the mention of his resurrection, which they Matthxv 
vainly imagined would be the beginning of his terrestrial greatness, James and Johns take i 
by the mouth of their mother Salome +, requested of him to have the first places in his John vii. Le 
kingdom. The first places in his kingdom, he told them, were to be disposed of ac- 
cording to the predetermination of his Father; but a proper qualification for them it 

was, to be able to take the greatest share of the bitter cup of his sufferings *, which 

very probably might be their fate+2; and when the ambition of these two brothers 

provoked the indignation of the other ten apostles, he declared to them all, that his 

kingdom +3 was far different from those of this world, whose princes and governors 


them before, viz. “ That the Son of Man should be 
delivered into the hands of men,” Luke ix. 44. The 
third warning was that which he gave his apostles 
apart, when he was going to Jerusalem to suffer, or, 
-as some rather think, when he was going to Bethany, 
in order to raise Lazarus from the dead: And it is 
‘observed of these several warnings, that they rise by 
degrees, and grow more full and distinct in proportion 
as the things drew nearer. Thus the first is delivered 
in general terms: “ The Son of Man must suffer ma- 
ny things, and be rejected, and slain, and raised the 
third day.” The second is enforced with this solemn 
preface, ‘* Let these sayings sink down in your ears,” 
Luke ix. 44.; and the third descends to a more par- 
ticular description of that tragical scene, ‘* He shall 
be delivered to the Gentiles, and mocked, and spite- 
fully entreated, and spitted on ; and they shall scourge 
him, and put him to death, and the third day he shall 
rise again,” Luke xviii. 32, 33. Now, whether we 
consider the danger the apostles were in of being op- 
pressed with an affliction so sensible as the death of 
their Master, or the general mistake wherewith they 
were infected, coneerning the splendor and worldly 
pomp of the Messiah’s kingdom, or the scandal that 
would necessarily arise from the notion of a crucified 
Saviour, this method of forewarning his disciples of 
what was to come upon him was highly requisite, to 
sustain them in their tribulation, to rectify their sen- 
timents, and remove all offences; as it shewed, that 
his death was voluntary, consonant to the predictions 
of the prophets, and agreeable to the counsel and ap- 
pointment of God, and the shame of his crucifixion 
abundantly recompensed by the glories of his resur- 
rection. Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. 
+ This their mother might be encouraged to ask, 
upon the account of her near relation to the Blessed 
Virgin, her constant accompanying our Saviour, and 
diligent attendance upon him; and might conceive 
some hopes of her sons future exaltation, from the 
ompous name which our Lord had given them, and 
the great privilege to which he~had admitted them 
(but excluded others) of attending him in his priva- 
cies. Whitby’s Annotations, and Stanhope on the 

Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. : 
* It was anciently the custom, at great entertain- 


ments, for the governor of the feast to appoint to each - 


of his guests the kind and proportion of wine they 


Vou. III. 


were to drink ; and what he had thus appointed them, 
it was thought a breach of good manners either to 
refuse or not drink up. Hence a man’s cup, both in 
sacred and profane authors, came to signify the por- 
tion, whether of good or evil, which befals him in this 
world. Homer introduces Achilles thus comforting 
Priamus for the loss of his son: 


Aoiot yag ve wider xaranxtiaras ty Alos ovde 
Adgay cic Mdwot, xoncy* eregos 06 Edeov 
"Q wiv nappies dan Levs cegaintgnvves, &c. Tl. xxive 
Not unlike what we meet with in the Psalmist, ‘Ia 
the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is 
red ; it is full mixed, and he poureth out of the same: 
As for the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of the earth 
shall drink them out,” Psal. Ixxv. 9, 10. And what 
our Saviour means by the expression we cannot be to 
seek, since, in two remarkable passages, Luke xxii. 
42, and John xviii. 11. he has been his own interpre- 
ter; for lethale poculum bibere, or to taste of death, 
was a common phrase among the Jews, and from them 
we have reason to believe that our Lord borrowed it. 
Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. and 
Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? This prediction was literally fulfilled in St James, 
who was put to death by Herod, and so, in the high- 
est sense of the words, was made to drink of our 
Lord’s cup; and though St John was,not brought to 
suffer martyrdom, yet his being scourged and impri- 
soned by the council at Jerusalem, Acts v. 18, 40, 
put into a cauldron of burning oil at Ephesus, Euseb, 
lib. iii. c. 18. and banished into «+ Patmos for the word 
of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ,’’ Rev. 
i. 9. may well be supposed to be some part of that 
bitter cup which our Saviour drank, and that he who 
underwent such torments, as nothing but a miracle 
could deliver him from, may, with very great justice, 
be esteemed a martyr. Stanhope on the. Epistles and 
Gospels, vol. iv. 

+3 The words in the text are,—‘ The princes of 
the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon them; but it 
shall not be so among you; but whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your minister,” Matth, 
xx. 25, 26,; and from hence some have inferred, that 
our Saviour forbids them who will be his disciples, or 
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strove to exercise their utmost power and dominion over their subjects; whereas, who- 

‘Aon Dom. e¥er expected to be great and chief among his followers must be a servant to the rest, 

31, &e. according to his ovn example, who came, not to take state upon him, but to serve others, 
Vole: Big? and even to lay down his life for their redemption. 
a= As he drew near to Jericho, attended with a numerous company, one Bartimeus, who 
had long sat by the way-side begging, hearing the noise of a vast crowd of people pass- 
ing by, and being informed that Jesus of Nazareth was among them (with 7 another 
blind man who begged along with him), called aloud upon Jesus to have mercy upon 
him. The people who accompanied our Lord, supposing that the man asked an alms, 
bade him cease lis noise; but the benefit which he desired was of greater moment, and 
therefore he raised his voice, and with more importunity cried, “ Thou Son of David, 
have mercy upon me!” Which when our Lord perceived, he commanded both him and 
his companion to be brought before him; and upon their declaring what favour they 
expected, he touched their eyes, and immediately they received their sight, and followed 
him, glorifying God, as indeed all the company did who had been eye-witnesses of this 
miracle. 

As our Lord was passing through Jericho, a certain man, named Zaccheus, of great 
wealth and figure among the publicans, was not a little desirous to see him: but as he 
was a man of a low stature, and could not gratify his curiosity in the crowd, he ran 
before, and climbed up into a sycamore tree, where he could not fail of having a full 
view of him. When our Saviour eame near the place, he called him by his name, and 
bade him come down, because he intended to be his guest that day : Whereupon Zac- 
cheus received him with the greatest expressions of joy and respect, whilst others could 
not forbear reflecting upon him for entering the house of a man of so scandalous a pro- 
fession. But, notwithstanding all their censures, our Saviour, who, from the intuition 
of his heart, as well as his own declaration, knew him to be a just and charitable man, 
pronounced him and his family in a state of salvation, and that he, though a publican 
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A. M. 4035, 
&c. or 5441. 


the subjects of his kingdom, the exercise of all civil 
and ecclesiastical dominion. But if it be considered, 
that civil government was, from the beginning of the 
‘world, instituted by God (and therefore called his or- 
dinance, Rom. xili. 2.) for the punishment of evil 
doers, and for the defence of those that do well; that 
Christianity, when it came into. the world, made no 
alteration in things of this nature, but left the magi- 
strate, after his conversion, still bearing the sword in 
the same manner as he did before; and that the ex- 
ercise of his power is a thing so sacred, as to intitle, 
not only princes, but even their deputed ministers of 
justice, to the style of gods in Scripture; it must 
needs be allowed, that what is reputed so honourable, 
and found so beneficial, so strict a bond of human 
virtue, and so firm a guard against all kinds of wick- 
edness, can never be forbidden in any Christian com- 
monwealth. And, in like manner, since among the 
gifts, distributed for the use of the church, we read 
of governments, I Cor. xii. 28. and find mention made 
of ** those who are set over us inthe Lord,” 1 Thess. 
vy. 12. to whom we must yield obedience, and submit 
ourselves, Heb. xiii. 7, 17.; since we find that the 
apostles had the rod, 1 Cor. iv. 21. and power given 
of the Lord to deliver to Satan, 1 Cor. v. 5. and to 
revenge all disobedience, 2 Cor. x. 6.; and since, in 
the nature of the thing, it is every whit as impossible 
for a church to subsist without ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, as it is for a state without civil, it must needs 


follow, that the one is as necessary, and of Divine in- 
stitution, as muchas the other. All therefore that: 
our Saviour can be presumed to forbid in these words, 
is such a dominion, whether in church or state, as is 
attended with tyranny, oppression, and a contempt 
of the subjects that live under it. Such, for the most 
part, was the gcevernment that obtained in eastern 
countries’; and therefore, in contraposition to this, our 
spiritual rulers are put in mind that they * feed the 
flock which is among them, taking the oversight there- 
of, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind, neither 
as being lords of God’s inheritance, but ensamples to 
the flock,” 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. that their highest station 
in the church is not so much a place of dignity, as a 
charge and office, which subjects them to the wants 
and necessities of those they rule over ; and that the 
most honourable post they can have in Christ’s king- 
dom, is only a larger ministry and attendance upon 
others; for, “* Who is Paul? Who is Apollos? but 
ministers by whom ye believed,” 1 Cor. iii. 4. For 
we preach not ourselves (says the apostle to the Co- 
rinthians), but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves. 
your servants for Jesus’s sake.” 2 Cor. iv. 5. Wahit- 
by’s and Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+ St Mark and St Luke both make mention only 
of one blind man, the son of Timeus, upon this oc- 
casion ; but this they doubtless did, because he was. 
better known than the other, and bore the greater 
part in this transaction. . Beausobre’s Annotations. 
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and an alien to the commonwealth of Israel, was nevertheless one of those to whom From Math. 
the promises | made unto Abraham did belong. iL. 
~The nearer they came to Jerusalem, the more the disciples began to think that theirsonnv. 1. to 

Master had taken that journey to the passover, on purpose to seat himself upon his M#th.xvii, Uh 

: : e : Mark ix. 14, 

throne, and assume his regal authority ; and therefore, to cure their minds of all such hate ix. 37. 

thoughts, he propounded a parable +? to them, “ of a certain great man, born heir to vi.) 
a kingdom, and going into a far country to take possession of it; but; before he de-~ 
parted, calling his servants together, and giving each a sum of money to trade withal 

until he should return. The reason of his journey to this foreign land was, because 

his own countrymen, over whom he had a right to reign, were obstinately set against 

him, and disclaimed him for their kmg: When therefore he had obtained his new king- 

dom, and was returned home, he first called his servants, with whom he had intrusted 

his money, to an account, rewarding the diligent with gifts proportionate to their im- 
provements, and punishing the negligent with perpetual imprisonment; and then ta- 

king cognizance of his countrymen, who, upon his going to be inthroned in another 
kingdom, disclaimed all obedience to him, he ordered them, in his presence, to be put 


_+ Whether Zaccheus was a Jew or Gentile, our 
commentators are not agreed. The majority of them 
account him a Jew ; but the words of our Blessed Sa- 
viour, ‘ This day salvation is come to this house, for- 
asmueh as he also is the son of Abraham,” Luke 
xix. 9. Go very much incline us to think the contrary. 
«s Abraham believed,’ we are told, * and it was im- 
puted to him for righteousness,” Rom. iv. 22. And 
therefore Zaccheus is here called his son, because he 
readily t-slieved in the Divine mission of our Saviour 
Christ : “ For the seed of Abraham was not that only 
which is of the law, but that also which is of the faith 

of Abraham; who is the father of us all,”? Rom. iv. 
16. It is not to be doubted, therefore, but that this 
‘day, in pursuance of our Lord’s declaration, Zac- 
cheus was fully converted to the Christian faith; but 
whether he was afterwards ordained by St Peter to be 
bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, is not so very clear 
from Church-history ; but that they who advance this 
notion may be supposed to have confounded him with 
another Zaccheus, bishop of that church, who lived 
in the second century. Calmet’s Commentary. — 
[The question started in this note is of very little 
importance ; but I cannot help thinking that it should 
be decided etherwise than it has been by our author 
and Calmet. Our Saviour says expressly, that he 
was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
vael; he forbids his apostles to preach to the Gentzles 
or Samaritans ; the apostles accordingly avoided the 
Gentiles till St Peter’s vision of the great sheet, &c. 
the publicans were in general native Jews ; and there- 
fore it appears to me indisputable that Zaccheus was 
a Jew.] : 
+? This parable, we may observe, consists of two 
arts. The former of which is contained in Luke 
xix. 12, 14, 15, to 27. and relates to the rebellious 
subjects of this prince, who “ went into a far coun- 
try to receive a kingdom ; the latter is included in the 
43th, 15th, and so on to the 27th verse, and relates 
to this prince’s servants, to whom he had committed 
his money for them to improve in his absence ; and 
the explication of the whole is generally supposed to 
be this :—-The nobleman or prince here is our Lord 


himself, the eternal Son of God; his going into a far 
country to receive a kingdom, is his ascension into 
heaven, to sit down at the right-hand of the Divine 
Majesty, and take possession of his mediatorial king- 
dom ; his servants may be either his apostles and dis- 
ciples, who, upon his return, were to give an ac- 


count of the progress of his Gospel; or Christians in 


general, who, for every talent, whether natural or 
acquired, are accountable. His citizens are, que- 
stionless, the Jews, who not only rejected him with 
scorn, but put him to an ignominious death; and his 
return, is the day of his fierce wrath and vengeance 
upon the Jewish nation, which came upon them about 
forty years after this time, and was indeed so very 
terrible as to be a kind of emblem and representation 
of that great day of accounts, when he will render 
“to every one according to his works.” It is ob- 
served, however, by some commentators farther, 
that our Lord took the rise of this parable from the 
custom of the kings of Judea (such as Herod the 
Great, and Archelaus his son), who usually went to 
Rome to receive their kingdom from Cesar, without 
whose permission and appointment they durst not 
take the government into their hands. In the case of 


“Archelaus indeed, the resemblance is so great, that 


almost every circumstance of the parable concurs in 
him. He was this évyeys, or man of great parentage, 
as being the son of Herod the Great. He was obli- 
ged to go into a far country, i, e. to Rome, to receive 
his kingdom of the emperor Augustus. The Jews, 
who hated him because of his cruel and tyrannical’ 
reign, sent their messengers after him, desiring to be 
freed from the yoke of kings, and reduced to a pro- 
vince of Rome.. Their complaint however was not 
heard: he was confirmed in the kingdom of Judea; 
and, when he returned home, tyrannized for ten years 
over those that would have shook off his dominion : 
but then there is this remarkable difference between 
his case and that in the parable, that the Jews, upon 
their second complaint to Cesar, prevailed against 
him, and procured his banishment to Vienna, Cal- 
met?s Commentary, and Beausobre’s and Whitby’s 
Annotations. 
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A, M. 4033, to death, as so many rebels;” intimating hereby, both the punishment of negligent 


Ke, or Si‘! Christians, and the destruction of the contumacious Jews. 
31, &e, By the time that our Lord arrived at Bethany, Lazarus had now been four days 


Valg Ei dead + and buried; and several friends and others from Jerusalem were come to con- 
dole +2 with the two sisters, Martha and Mary, for the loss of their brother. Upon the 
first news of our Lord’s approach, the two sisters, attended with some of the company - 
that was in the house, went out to meet him; and pouring out a flood of tears for the 
loss of their dear brother, fell prostrate at his feet, and wished, over and over again, 
that he had come a little sooner; for then they were certain that he would not have died. 
The sight of their tears and sorrow, accompanied with the lamentations of their fol- 
lowers, affected the Son of God so, that he groaned within himself; and then demand- 
ing where they had laid the body +2, he followed them to the place, sympathizing with 
their sorrow, and weeping as well as they, which made some of the company remark 
how well he loved him, and others wonder why he did not prevent his death {+. When 
he was come to the grave +5, and had ordered the stone to be removed from it, (after 
a short address of adoration and thanksgiving to his Father +* for his continual rea- 


+ It was customary among the Jews (as Dr Light- 
foot tells us from Maimonides and others) to go to the 
sepulchres of their deceased friends, and visit them 
for three days; ior so long they supposed that their 
spirits hovered about them: But when once they per- 
ceived that their visage began to change, as it would 
in three days in these countries, all hopes of a return 
to life were then at an end. After a revolution of 
humours, which, in seventy-two hours, is compleated, 
their bodies tend naturally to putrefaction, and there< 
fore Martha had reason to say, that her brother’s body , 
(which appears by the context to have been laid in 
the sepulchre the same day that he died) would now, 
in the fourth day, begin to stink. Whitby’s and Ham- 
mond’s Annotations. ’ 

+? The time of mourning for departed friends was 
anciently, among the Jews, of longer continuance. 
For Jacob they mourned forty days, Gen. ]. 3. and 
for Aaron and Moses thirty, Numb. xx. 29. and Deut. 
xxxiv. 8. For persons of an inferior quality, the days, 
very probably, were fewer, but some they had for all, 
and the general term, both among the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, was seven ; for so Ovid brings in Orpheus la- 
menting the death of his wife : 

Septem tamen ille diebus 
Squalidus in ripa, Cereris sine munere, sedit : 
Cura, dolorque aaimi, lacrymeeque, alimenta fuére. 

Metam. lib, x. 

An expression not unlike that in the royal Psalmist, 
—‘« My tears have been my meat day and night,” 
Psalm xlii. 3. During this time, their neighbours and 
friends came to visit them, and to alleviate their sor- 
rows with the best arguments they could. They pray 
with them; they read with them the xlixth Psalm: 
Pray for the soul of the dead, and distribute their 
comforts in preportion to their loss; but nobody 
opened his mouth until the afflicted person had first 
spoke, because Job’s three friends who came to com- 
fort him, we find did the same, Job ii. 13. All which 
ceremonies made the concourse to Martha’s house, 
at this time, the greater, and gave more Jews an op- 
portunity to be the eye-witnesses of her brother’s re- 

1 


surrection, Pool’s and Beausobre’s Annotations, and 
Basnage’s History of the Jews, lib. v. c. 23. 

+3 This our Saviour could not but know, who knew 
all things, even the secrets of mens hearts; yet he 
thought proper thus to ask, that being condedhed by 
them to the sepulchre, there might be no resemblance 
of any fraud or confederacy. Whitby’s Annotations. 

+* The words in the text are,—‘* Some of them 
said, could not this man, who opened. the eyes of the 
blind, have caused that even this man should not 
have died?” John xi. 37. which some imagine were 
spoken only in admiration, that having given sight to - 
a blind man, that was a mere stranger to him, he did 
not cure his sick friend: But others conceive a vile 
sarcasm in the words, as if they went about to weaken 
his reputation, in a miracle wherein he had manifestly 
shewn his Divine power, because he did not preserve 
his friend from dying. Pool’s Annotations. 

+> The common form of a burial place among the 
ancient Jews was a vault hewn out of a rock, six cubits - 
long, and four broad, in which eight other little cells 
or niches (or, as some say, thirteen) were usually 
made, as so many distinct receptacles for the bodies 
that were to be laidinthem. The mouth or entrance 
of this vault was closed with a large stone, which, 
whenever they buried any, was removed; and our Sa- 
viour here ordered the removal of that which lay up- 
on Lazarus, to make the miracle appear more evident, 
because it would have looked more like an apparition 
than a resurrection, had Lazarus come forth when the 
door of his sepulchre was so firmly shut. Goodwin’s 
Jewish Antiquities, and Pool’s Annotations. 

+° As our Blessed Saviour, in virtue of his union 
with God the Father, had naturally, and in himself, a 
power of working miracles, there was no need for his 
addressing himself to heaven every time that he did 
any: However, upon this,and some other occasions, we 
find him praying to God under the title of his Father, 
that all the company might know that what he did 
was by a Divine, not diabolical, power, and that God, 
in granting his petition, acknowledged him to be his 
Son. Beausobre’s Annotations, itt 
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diness to hear him), he cried with a loud voice, “ Lazarus, come forth ;” whereupon From Matth: 
he’ that was dead immediately arose from his bed of darkness, and in such sound health, Oe ite aoe 
that when his grave-clothes were unloosed, he was able to walk along with them to Johny. to 
Bethany. : Matth. xvii. 14. 

This great and apparent miracle caused the utmost surprise and astonishment among pak ie SF 
all the spectators, and the greatest part of them was, from that time, convinced and 2™ vii 1. 
believed on him ; but others, more obstinate, went and reported the thing to the Pha- 
risees at Jerusalem, who thereupon called together their Sanhedrim ; where, after some 
solemn debate, it was concluded, “ That whether the man was a prophet sent from 
God or not, for fear of giving any umbrage to the Roman powers {, it was highly ex- 
pedient that he should die, rather than that the whole nation, for his sake, should in- 
cur the danger of being ruined.” And from that time they entered into a combination 
to have him apprehended and put to death; but as “ his hour was not yet come,” at 
present he declined their fury by retreating from the public, and retiring to a little 
place called Ephraim {?, in the tribe of Benjamin, where he continued for a few days 
with his apostles, until the time of the passover was approaching. 

Six days before that solemn feast began; our Lord, in his way to Jerusalem, called 
at Bethany, where he was kindly entertained at supper {5 by the two sisters of Lazarus, 
Martha and Mary. Martha, according to her custom, dressed the supper, but Lazarus, 
whom he had raised, was one of the company that sat at table with him, while Mary, 
to express her love and bounty, took a vial of the most valuable essence, made of spike- 
nard }*, and pouring it upon his feet, anointed them, and wiped them with her hair, so 


+ The Jews, seeing the miracles which Jesus did, 
{this especially of raising Lazarus) did greatly fear, 
lest, taking upon him the public character of the Mes- 
siah, he would attempt to make himself king, and, by 
the admiration which he had gained among the peo- 
ple, be quickly enabled to accomplish his ends, unless 
he was timely prevented. If then he was permitted 
to go on in his pretensions, the consequence seemed 
visible to them, that the Romans, to whom they were 
already subject, would look upon this as a rebellion, 
and so be provoked to come with an army, and de- 
stroy them utterly. That this was their fear is evi- 
dent from the many groundless objections which they 
made against our’ Saviour, as that ‘ he forbade to 
give tribute to Cesar, and that he made himself a 
king,’? and so opposed the title of Tiberius. Not that 
‘they desired the continuance of Cesar’s dominion 


over them, but the apprehension of a still farther con- 


quest trom the Romans made them unwilling to pro- 
voke them, and that more especially, because they 
had an ancient tradition, that one Armolus (which is 
by an easy change Romulus), betore the end of the 
world, would come and destroy them. This seems to 
be but the depravation of some prophecy from God, 
which foretold the coming of the Romans in the last 
days (meaning thereby the days of the Messiah) to 
destroy them. It demonstrates, however, that they 
both believed and expected that the Romans were 
the people from whom the change of their religion, 
and the total subversion of their government, were to 
come, and-for this reason they were, upon all occa- 
sions, so very fearful, to offend them. But herein 
they were sadly mistaken: For the prophecy of the 
_ Romans coming to destroy their temple and nation 

was fulfilled, not by their letting Christ alone, or bes 


lieving in him, but by their thus opposing and conspi- 
ring against him. Hammond’s Annotations. — 

+? It was situated between Bethel and Jericho, a- 
bout twenty miles to the north of Jerusalem, Jose- 
phus de Bello, lib. v. ec. 8. 

+3 Some interpreters are of opinion, that this was 
the same supper which our Saviour was invited to in 
the house of Simon the leper; that St John has re- 
lated it in its proper place as a thing which happen- 
ed six days before the passover ; but that the other 
evangelists have mentioned it, by way of recapitula- 
tion, to shew what might be the probable occasion of 
Judas’s treachery, even his vexation for being disap- ~ 
pointed ofthe money that might have been made of 
this precious ointment, had it been sold and put in 
the bag for him to purloin. But others suppose that 
this supper was different from that which is mention- 
ed Matth. xxvi. 6. and Mark xiv. 3. Ist, Because 
this was in the house of Lazarus, John xii. 2. that in 
the house of Simon the leper, Matth. xxvi. 6. 2dly, 
Here Mary anoints the feet of Christ, John xii, 3. 
there a woman not named pours ointment on his 
head, Matth. xxvi. 7.  3dly, This supper was six 
days before the passover, John xii. 1. that only two, 
Matth. xxvi. 2. Mark xiv. 1. and if the suppers were 
not the same, the Mary that anointed Christ’s feet 
here, and the woman that anointed his head there, 
were not the same. Calmei’?s Commentary, Beau- 
sobre’s and Whitby’s Annotations. ; 

+4 Nard, or spikenard, is a plant that grows in the 
Indies, with a very slender root, a stalk small and 
long, and several ears, or spikes, even with the ground, 
from whence it has the name of spikenard. The Ine 
dian nard (if it be right) must be of a yellowish cos 
lour, inclining towards purple, with long spikes, and 
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A. M. 4085, that the whole house was filled with the fragrancy of its perfume. 
Sc, or 5441, 
Ann. Dom. 


BOOK VIiIt. 


This action Judas 
Iscariot, who afterwards betrayed his master, and had, at that time, the custody of the 

_ 31, &c bag, wherein money, for charitable and other necessary uses, was kept, highly blamed, 

Vulg- #8. $0. as a piece of prodigality, in throwing away what might have been sold for three hun- 
dred pence }, and given to the poor; not that he valued the poor, but because he was 
a greedy wretch, who was always purloining some part of the public money to himself. 
Our Saviour therefore, who knew the sincerity of Mary’s, and the naughtiness of Ju- 
das’s heart, in a very gentle reply, commended what she had done as a seasonable cere- 
mony +? to solemnize his approaching death, but blamed the other’s pretended concern 
for the poor, since objects of this kind they had always with them, but his continuance 
among them was not to be long. While they were sitting at this supper, great num- 
bers of Jews, out of curiosity, came to Bethany, not only to have a sight of Jesus, but 
of Lazarus likewise, whom he had raised from the dead; but when the Sanhedrim un- 
derstood that the resurrection of Lazarus occasioned many people to believe on Jesus +7, 
they consulted how to destroy him likewise. 
_ In the meantime, Jesus, having tarried all night at Bethany, set forward next morn- 
ing with his disciples, and others attending shim, on his way to Jerusalem. When he 
came to a place called Bethphage ++, on the side of Mount Olivet +4, he sent two of his 
disciples into the village, to bring from thence an ass and her colt, * which was not yet 


the bristles of its spikes large and odoriferous. Of 
the blade or spike of this nard the ancients were used 
to make a perfume of great esteem, and when genuine 
very precious. Pliny tells us [Nat. Hist. lib. xii.] 
there were nine several herbs which imitated nard, 
and that the great price it carried tempted many to 
adulterate it; but where it was found pure and un- 
sophisticated, there it obtained the name of nardus 
pistica, which is the epithet that occurs in Mark 
xiv. 3, and John xii. 3. unless, as some think, it may 
be a mistake in the copiers for spicata. Calmet’s 
Dictionary under the word, and Whitby’s and Ham- 
mond’s Annotations on Mark xiv. 3. 

+ As the Roman penny was sevenpence _half- 
penny of our money, so “ three hundred pence’? 
must amount to nine pounds, seven shillings, and six- 
pence. ; 

+7 It was a custom, in these eastern countries, for 
kings and great persons to have their bodies, at their 
funerals, embalmed with odours and sweet perfumes ; 
and, in allusion hereunto, our Saviour here declares 
of Mary, that she, to testify her faith in him as 
her King and Lord, had, as it were before-hand, 
embalmed his body with precious ointment for his bu- 

» rial. im 
+3 Never was their rage and malice more unrea- 
sonable than this; for admitted. that Christ had broke 
the Sabbath and spoken blasphemy, yet what had 
Lazarus done ? No crime was ever alleged against 
him; and yet these rulers of the people conspire to 
put him to death, merely to preserve their own ho- 
nour and reputation. But see the Providence of God, 
which, notmithstanding all their contrivances, was 
pleased to preserve him, as a monument of his glory, 
and a testimony of the miracle which Jesus perform- 
ed on him, thirty years after our Saviour’s death. 
Pool’s and Whitby’s Annotations, and Taylor’s Life 
of Christ. 
+* Bethphage signifies the house of jigs, or dates, 


and might, very probably, have its name from the se=- 
veral trees of these kinds that grew there. It was a 


‘small village of the priests, situate in Mount Olivet, 


and, as it seems, somewhat nearer Jerusalem than 
Bethany. Beausobre’s Annotations, and Wells’s Geo= 
graphy of the New Testament. _ 

+5 This place, doubtless, had its name from the 
great number of olive trees that grew upon it. It 
lay a little without Jerusalem, on the east side of it, 
about five furlongs from the city, says Josephus ; but 
he must be understood of the very nearest part of it, 
since St Luke makes the distance to be a Sabbath- 
day’s journey, i. e. eight furlongs, or a mile, unless 
we suppose that he means the summit of the hill from 
which our Saviour ascended, Acts. i. 12. Mr Maun- 
drell tells us, that he and his company, going out of 
Jerusalem at St Stephen’s gate, and crossing the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, began immediately to ascend the 
mountain ; that being got above two thirds of the 
way up, they came to certain grottos, cut with intri- 
cate windings and caverns under ground, which were 
called the sepulchres of the prophets; that a little 
higher up were twelve arched vaults under ground, 
standing side by side, and built in memory of the 
apostles, who are said to have compiled their creed 
in this place; that, sixty paces higher, they came to 
the place, where Christ is said to have uttered his pro- 
phecy concerning the final destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and, a little on the right-hand to another, where he 
is said to have dictated a second time the Lord’s 
prayer to his disciples; that, somewhat higher, is the 
cave of a saint, called Pelagia; a little above that a 
pillar, denoting the place where an angel gave the 
Blessed Virgin three days warning of her death; and, 
at the top of all, the place of our Blessed Lord’s as- 
cension. Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

* It is well remarked by Grotius, that such animals 
as were never employed in the service of men, were 
wont to be chosen for sacred purposes, insomuch, 
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backed, that, to accomplish a remarkable prophecy (a), he might ride thereon to Jeru- From Matth. 

salem ||. The disciples + did as they were ordered; and having mounted their master ee ee 

on the colt, he proceeded, as it were, in triumph towards the city, amidst the loud accla- Joun v. 1.to_ 

mations of an innumerable multitude, whilst crouds of people came forth to meet him ieee 

with branches +2 of palm-trees in their hands, some spreading their garments * in the Lute ix. 37, 
John vii. 1. 


that the very heathens thought those things and sa- will fairly bear: Nor was there any other reason for. ———————— 


crifices most proper for the service of their gods, 
which had never been put to profane uses. Thus the 
Philistines returned the ark in a new cart, drawn by 
heifers that had never before undergone the yoke, 
1 Sam. vi, 7. and thus Apollo’s priest admonished 
fEneas : 

Nunc grege de intacto septem mactare juvencos 
Preestiterit, LAN. Vie 
But the chief design that our Saviour might have 
in the orders which he gave his disciples, was, that 
the prophecy might, by this means, receive its full 
completion. <‘ Tell ye the daughter of Sion, behold 
thy king cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon 
an ass, and a colt, the fole of an ass.” The former 
- part of the verse is taken from Isa. Ixii, 11. and the 
latter from Zech. ix. 9. Both by the Jews are ac- 
knowledged to relate to the Messiah, and, with re- 
gard to the latter, R. Joseph was wont to say, * May 
the Messiah come, and may I be worthy to sit under 
the shadow of the tail of his ass!” Whitby’s Annota- 
tions, and Surenhusit Concil. in Loc. ex V. T. apud 

Mattheum. 

(a) Isa. Ixii. 11. Zech. ix. 9. 

{| A great contest there is among learned men, 
whether our Lord rode upon the ass, or the colt, or 
on both alternately. Those who contend for his ri- 
ding upon both, observe from the words of the pro- 
phet Zechariah, chap. ix. 9. that mention is made of 
riding both “* upon an ass, and a colt, the fole of an 
ass;””? and from St Matthew, chap. xxi. 7. they ob- 
serve farther, that the disciples, having brought the 
ass and the colt which our Saviour had sent them for, 
« put on them their clothes, and set him thereon.” 
Since therefore the relation of St Matthew thus lite- 
rally agrees with the prophecy of Zechariah, and both 
expressly assert, that our Saviour did ride upon the 
ass as well as the colt, they see no reason why these 
texts should ndt be taken in their most plain and ob- 
vious meaning, and do thence infer, that, for the more 
exact fulfilling of the prophecy, our Saviour did ac- 
tually ride part of the way upon the one and the re- 
maining part upon the other. The generality of in- 
terpreters however are against this. They suppose, 
that, as there was no occasion for our Saviour’s ri- 
ding upon both in so short a journey, and as the 
other three evangelists only make mention of the colt, 
there seems to be a necessity for admitting of the fi- 
gure, called enallage numeri in this place; and that, 
as when we read, that the “ark rested upon the 
mountains of Ararat,’ Gen. viii. 4. we understand 
only upon one of them; so here, when St Matthew 
tells us, that the disciples brought “ the ass, and the 
colt, and put their clothes on them,” by éxdva adray, 
he must necessarily mean, émcva évdg avcay, upon one of 
them, i. e. the colt, as the words of the prophecy itself 


bringing the mother along with it, but that foles will 
not usually go without their dams. Wells’s Geogra- 
phy of the New Testament, part i, and Surenhusiz 
Concil. in Loca ex V. T. apud Matthzum. 

+ Very remarkable is our Saviour’s prescience, 
even as to the most minute matters, in the orders 
which he gives his disciples, viz. 1. You shall find 
a colt; 2. On which no man ever sat; 3. Bound with 
his mother; 4, In bivio, or where two ways meet; 5. 
As vou enter into the village ; 6. The owners of which 
will at first seem unwilling that you should unbind 
him; 7. But when they hear that I have need of him, 
they will let him go. And no less remarkable is the . 
chearful obedience of these disciples to a command, 
which carnal reasoning might have started many ob- 
jections against, and which nothing less than a sted- 
fast persuasion, that he who sent the message would 
be sure to give success to it, could have prevailed up- 
on them to execute as they did, without any demur 
or delay. Whitby’s Annotations, and Stanhope on 
the Epistles and Gospels, vol. 1. 

+? At the feast of tabernacles, it was a custom ae 
mong the Jews, not only to sing hosannas with the 
greatest joy, but also to carry palm branches in their 
hands, Lev. xxiii. 40. and to desire {as the Jews still 
wish at the celebration of this feast) that they may 
rejoice in this manner at the coming of the Messiah. 
Nor was it only at this festival, but upon any other oc- 
casion of solemn rejoicing, that the Jews made use of 
this ceremony: For so we find that, upon the enemy’s 
evacuating the tower of Jerusalem, Simon and his men 
“«« entered into it, with thanksgiving, and branches of 
palm trees, and with harps, and cymbols, and with 
viols, and hymns, and songs,” 1 Maccab, xiii. 51. Nay, 
the very same manner of expressing their joy prevail- 
ed among other nations as well as the Jews; for so 
Herodotus relates, that they who went before Xerxeé, 
as he passed over the Hellespont, strowed the way 
with myrtle branches: And therefore we need less 
wonder that we find such of the company, as were by 
our Blessed Saviour’s miri¢les convinced of his being 
their king, and the promised Messiah, testifying their 
joy upon this his inauguration into his kingdom, in 
such a manner as they, as well as other nations, up- 
on such joyful occasions were.accustomed to, Whit. 
by’s Annotations, and Surenhusi Concil. ex. V. T. 
apud Matthzeum. Br ; 

* Tt was a common practice among the people of 
the East, upon the approach of their kings and prin- 
ces, to spread their vestments upon the ground for 
them to tread or ride over. In conformity to which 
custom we find the captains, when they proclaimed 
Jehu king, putting their garments under him, 2 Kings. 
ix. 13. and Plutarch relating, that when Cato left his. 
‘soldiers to return to Rome, they spread their clothes, 
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way, others cutting down branches, and strowing them where he was to pass, and all, 
as it were, with one voice, crying +, “ Hosanna tothe Son of David ! blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord! hosanna in the highest ! 

In this triumphant manner they advanced till they came to the descent of Mount f* 
Olivet, when the whole body of disciples, being transported with the honours shewn*to 
their Master, broke out into raptures of thanksgivings, and loud doxologies to God, for 
all the mighty works which they had seen ; while the whole body of the people, as well 
those that went before, as those that followed after, joined with the disciples in their 
hosannas and acclamations ; so that, when some Pharisees, being envious of his glory, 
desired him to command their silence, “ if they should be silent, he told them, +? the 
very stones would proclaim his praise.” 

But notwithstanding all this glorious procession, as he advanced nearer to Jerusalem, 
so as to have a full view of the city and temple, he paused, and looked stedfastly on the 
city, and then, with tears in his eyes, {*, made this lamentation over it: “ Oh! that 
thou hadst known, at least in this thy appointed day, the things conducing to thy peace; 
but now, alas! they are hidden from thine eyes. For the fatal time shall come, when 
thy enemies * shall throw up trenches about thee, hem thee in on every side, destroy 
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in the way, which was an honour (as he observes) 
then done to few emperors. But the Jews that ac- 
companied our Saviour at this time, looked upon him 
as greater than any emperor; asa prince, that was 
come to rescue them from the Roman yoke, and re- 
duce all nations under their subjection ; and therefore 
in this manner they chose to testify their homage and 
veneration of their universal monarch, making now a 
public entry into his capital of Jerusalem. Whitby’s 
Annotations. 

+ Hosanna, or rather hosa-na, isan Hebrew word, 
which signifies Save, I besesch thee, and was a com- 
mon acclamation which the Jews used in their feast 
of Tabernacles, not only in remembrance of their past 
deliverance from Egypt, but in hopes likewise of a 
future one, by the coming of the Messiah. Now the 
reason why the acclamations upon this occasion ran 
rather in these words, than in the common form of 
Long live the King, or the like, was because, in the 
character which the prophet gives of the Messiah, he 
is called a Saviour, or one bringing salvation to them, 
Zech. ix. 9. And therefore to shew the excellency 
of this, above all other kings, the people address him 
in words taken from the Psalmist, ** Help us now, O 
Lord, send us now prosperity,” Psal. cxviii. 25, But 
because hosanna is likewise a ferm of blessing, and in 
the inauguration of princes people are always pleas- 
ed with the rightful succession, therefore they ad- 
join « hosanna to the son of David,” i. e. the Lord 
prosper, and heap favours and biessings upon him. 
Now, because God had promised the Jewish nation a 
king descended from that royal line, therefore they 
continue their good wishes, ‘ blessed is he that co- 
meth in the name of the Lord ?’ and because again 
it is natural for men in such transports to reiterate 
their joyful acclamations, even as if they desired to 
make them reach heaven as well as earth, therefore 
it is added * hosanna in the highest!” Hammond’s 
and Beausobre’s Annotations, and Surenhusit Concil. 
ex V. T. apud Mattheum. 

+? Between this Mount and the city of Jerusalem 


there lay nothing but only the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
through which ran the brook Kedron, Calmet?s Com- 
mentary. 

+3 Thisisa proverbial expression, andsignifiesnomore 
than that God was determined to glorify our Saviour 
that day ; and therefore, if these_his followers should 
be prevailed upon to hold their peace, and say no- 
thing in his praise, God would find out some other 
means (though not so competent perhaps) to make it 
effectually be known. Beausobre’s and Whitby’s An- 
notations. = 

+4 The tears which our Saviour shed upon this oc- 
Casion were such as proceeded from a profound cha- 
rity, and deep commiseration of the evils that were 
coming upon Jerusalem; in both which virtues he 
came to be an example to us, and therefore his be- 
haviour in this respect could not be unworthy of him- 
self. They farther shew, that the calamities which 
befel that impious city might have been avoided, 
had they made a right use of the time of their visita- 
tion; otherwise his tears may rather he looked up- 
on as the tears of a crocodile than those of true cha- 
rity and commiseration. Whitby’s Annotations. 

* How exactly this prediction was fulfilled by the 
Romans, we may learn by the Jewish historian, who 
not only tells us, that in this very Mount Olivet, 
where our Lord spake these words, the Romans first 
pitched their tents when they came to the final over- 
throw of Jerusalem; but that when Vespasian began 
the siege of it, he encompassed the city round about, 
and kept them in on every side; that to this purpose 
(how impracticable soever the enterprise might seem). 
Titus prevailed with the soldiers to build a wali of 
thirty-nine furlongs, quite round the city, with thire 
teen turrets in it, which, to the wonder of the world, 
was compleated in three days: and that when this 
was done, all possibility of escaping was cut off, and 
the greatest distress, that ever befel a city, ensued, 
whereof that author gives us a. very lively, but most 
dolorous account. Joseph. de Bello, lib. vi. c. 13, &es. 
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thy children, demolish thee, and * not leave in thee one stone upon another, because From Matt. 
thou wouldst not know the time of thy visitation.” t xii, 1. Mark if. 
ee 23. Luke vi. 1. 
, : John y. 1. to 
Matth. xvii. 14. _ 
Mark ix. 14. 
= Luke ix. 37. 
Yohn vii. 1. 
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THE OBJECTION. 


fe AND a strange visitation, no doubt, it was, when the great and long expected King 
of the Jews made his solemn entry into the capital of his dominions in so inglorious and 
absurd a manner. Had he been carried indeed in a triumphal chariot, with the nobles 
of the nation attending him, and heralds before proclaiming his great and wonderful 
acts; nay, had he been but mounted upon a tolerable horse, with a little riding furni- 
ture to set him off, and a company of honest yeomen, each on his own steed, to make 
up the cavalcade, something then might have been said to the matter: But to repre- 
sent him riding upon an ass, the most contemptible of all creatures, without. either bri- 
dle or saddle, and nothing but an old coat or two thrust under him ; without one person 
of figure in his retinue, and nothing but a noisy rabble running before, and bauling out, 
«© Hey for our King, for our King for ever;” this is making such a farce of the whole 
matter, and setting our Saviour out in so ridiculous a dress, as badly comports with the 
gravity of his behaviour upon all other occasions. Well might the town be in an up- 
roar, to see a king inaugurated in this mock manner; and well might the mob, when 
the ferment of their joy was over, reflect on what they had done, and turn their hosan- 
nas into ‘crucify him: But what colour of excuse can we make for the four evange- 
lists, who have all related this part of our Saviour’s history so much to his disadvantage, 
and (a) thence given occasion to such an excess of profane wit and ridicule ? 

~ Well had it been for their credit, if the three first had omitted this account of our 
Saviour’s entry, as they have done that of his raising up Lazarus from the dead. In 
this St John stands alone, but not without some suspicion of the truth of his narrative, 
when he represents the very person, whom in the beginning of his Gospel he extolled 
so gloriously, sinking into a passion below the dignity of some heathen sages, and fool- 
ishly (0) weeping for the loss of a friend, whom that very moment he was going to re- 
store; and when he represents his friend, wha ‘ was dead, coming forth from his sepul-+ 
chre, though (c) bound hand and foot with his grave-clothes’ (which is not so easy, oné 
would think, to be done), and at the same time having ‘his face (that it might not be 
known who he was) bound about with a napkin,’ 

These circumstances look a little oddly, and seem to impair the strength of the mira- 

cle; as our Saviour’s (d) curing the man that was born blind (another piece of history 
wherein St John stands alone), by a kind of whimsical eye-salve made of dirt and spit- 


tle, sounds not a little romantic, unless 


* How exactly this was likewise fulfilled, the same 
historian relates, viz. that Titus, having ordered the 
soldiers to lay the city level with the ground, and to 
leave nothing standing but three of the most famous 
turrets that overtopped the rest, as monuments to 
posterity of the Romans power and conduct in ta- 
king the place, his orders were so punctually executed, 
and all the rest laid so flat, that the place looked as 
if it had never been inhabited, Joseph. de Bello, lib. 
vii. c. 18. i i 

+ The word visitation may be taken either ina 


Vou; TL. 2 


we may suppose, (e) that underhand he 


good or bad sense; for either the mercies or judge- 
ments of God; but here it denotes the former, and 
particularly the dispensation of the Gospel, first by 
the ministry of John, then by the preaching of Christ 
himself, and afterwards by the labours of his Apostles 
and disciples. Beausobre’s and Pool’s Annotations. — 

(a) Bishop Sherlock’s ivth Dissertation. 

(6) John xi. 35. 

(c) Ibid. ver. 44. 

(d) John ix. , 

(e) Woolston’s Discourses on the Miraclest 
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A. M. 4035, made use of a proper medicine, and had privately in his mouth some sanative and bal- 
Ke, or 5H. samic matter, which, dissolved in spittle, might effect the cure. beh 
31,&. The truth is, whatever high commendations may be given of the Gospel of St John, 
Vulg. 4r- 30.45 an history greatly conducive to our Saviour’s honour, and calculated on purpose, as 
it were, to assert the doctrine of his divinity, yet it is no small objection to its autho- 
‘rity, that the whole account of the woman taken in adultery, and brought before him, 
is supposed to be a forgery, and therefore omitted in the best copies; and if we look 
into some other passages during the same period, we shall soon perceive, that it falls 
infinitely short of the orthodox character which some have given it. __ 

For when (according to St John) we find Christ declaring, that (a) ‘ He was to work 
the work of him that sent him; that (b) the doctrine which he taught was not his own, 
but his that sent him ; and that he (c) spake not of himself, but as his Father had taught. 
him so he spake,’ can we think otherwise, than that he acknowledges his inferiority to 
the Deity, (d) as subject to the command of another, which the true God can never be; 
and as receiving his instructions from another, which, had he a Divine besides the hu- 
man nature, he must have been the prime author of. 

‘The very Socinians allow, that in respect of the commission which he had from God, 
the Scriptures might indulge him with a title extraordinary ; and when (e) ‘the Jews 
took up stones to stone him,’ for assuming, as they thought, a co-equality with God, 
how is it that this beloved apostle of his brings him off? Why, by making him acknow- 
ledge himself to be God, in the same sense that judges and other great magistrates are 
so called, viz. (f) in virtue of the Divine authority wherewith they are invested. 

Nay, well it were if St John were the only sacred penman who seems to impair the 
truth of Christ’s divinity: But if we look into two other evangelists (g), we shall find 
them, on a very remarkable occasion, doing the same thing. For when the two sons of 
Zebedee came and requested of our Lord to have a certain pre-eminence in his future 
kingdom, these writers make him modestly decline all power of conferring such like 
honours and dignities as the peculiar prerogative of Godvalone: (A) ‘'To sit at my right- 

> hand, and my left, is not mine to give; but it shall be given to them of whom it is pre- 
pared of my Father: Words that he never would have spoken, say the ancient Arians, 
had he not been conscious of an inferiority. 

But even besides these, there are other difficulties in the compass of this part of the 
evangelical history that we cannot so well account for. For if innocence is better than 
amendment, and there is no proportion in the numbers, why is ‘ there more (t) joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just persons who need 
no repentance?’ If the ‘Judge of all the earth cannot but do right, and will reward 
every one according to his works,’ why does the householder, in the parable (k), make 
the wages of all the ‘ labourers in the vineyard, of those that wrought but one hour, and 
of those that bore the heat and burden of the day, equal?’ If our Saviour, at other 
times, in his travels from Galilee to Jerusalem, met with no let, no incivility from the 
people of Samaria, why did they once, merely (/) ‘ because his face was as though he 
would go to Jerusalem,’ deny him the common rights of hospitality ?. And (to name no 
more) supposing the last was the greatest day of the feast of tabernacles, yet why should 
our Saviour, on that more than any other, cry out, (m) ‘If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink,?’ Nor can we conceive where the passage is, or in what sense it is. 
to be understood, that «he who believeth in Christ shall out of his belly have rivers of 
living waters flowing’.” | 


anit a i 4. apne 7 hia (c) Ibid, viii. ee ist a) di mee oe. 
. . \ . D OID. ee a . XX. an ark X. 3De 
(h) Matth. xx. 23. (7) Luke xv. 7. (*) Matth. xx. 12. (2) Luke ix, 53. 


(m) John vii, 37, 38. 
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(a) Av a former passover, when the people, in admiration of our Saviour’s miracles, From Mattiz 
would have paid him kingly honours, he withdrew, and refused that unseasonable testi- *i 1- Mark if, 
mony of their zeal, because the accepting these honours then would have been liable tos... 5 
misrepresentation, and might have obstructed the efficacy of his preaching. But now hibiihege a 
that the course of his prophetic office was finished, and the time of his leaving the world, os a 
and returning to his Father, so near at hand, he thought it not amiss to accept of their Joho vii. 1. 
readiness to acknowledge and proclaim his royal dignity, and himself to go up to Jeru- ~~. "= 
salem in a more public manner than usual, that thereby he might exasperate his blood- 
thirsty enemies, and so draw on his intended passion. 

To exasperate his enemies indeed, a more pompous appearance might have been more 
conducive, and more agreeable to his regal dignity ; but in this our saviour was not left 
to his own option. Since the prophet, so long before, had prescribed the form of his en- 
try into Jerusalem, as a characteristic of his being the true Messiah, there could be no 
deviating from it, even though he could have procured his numerous guards, and tri- 
umphal chariots, splendid attendants, and other ensigns of royalty, to adorn the day of 
his inauguration. (6) “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion, shout, O daughter of Je. 
rusalem, behold thy King cometh unto thee! He is just, and having salvation, lowly, 
and riding upon an ass, .and upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” This is the prophecy 
whereby our Saviour was directed, at this time, in his approach to Jerusalem; and to 
justify his conduct in this particular, it may not be amiss to enquire a little into the true 
reason of it. 2 

_ To this purpose we may observe with a learned prelate (c) of our own, that the law 
which God gave to the kings of Israel, whenever there should be any, (d) “ not to mul- 
tiply horses to themselves,” was founded upon a special promise, that he would continue 
to be, as he had all along been, (e) their defence against their enemies; that this was a 
law wherein every prince that was to succeed to the government of Israel was concern: 
ed, and designed for a standing trial, both of prince and people, whether they had trust 
and confidence in God ; that, while this law was observed, the troops of Israel were vic+ 
torious, and, though few in number, and seemingly unfit for action, proved an over- 
match for royal armies; that, when it came to be laid aside, and kings, as they decli- 
ned in their confidence towards God, began to multiply their horses and chariots of war, 
they soon sunk in their military successes, till, at length, the whole land was carried a- 
way captive : And therefore, (/) “ woe unto them, says the prophet, that stay on hor- 
ses, and trust in chariots, because they are many, and in horsemen, because they are 
strong, but look not unto the Holy One of Israel, neither seek the Lord.” 

Now to apply this to the prophecy before us. Since the kings of Israel were obli- 
ged to renounce the assistance of horses and horsemen, and to depend on God for success 
in the day of battle; and since those who did so were their nation’s deliverers, and 
those that did otherwise were destroyers of it; under which of these capacities, think 
we, should the king, whom God promised to the daughter of Jerusalem, come ? Should 
he appear, as some of the late kings of Israel did, in all the pomp and pride of war, 
surrounded with horses and chariots, in direct opposition to the law of God ? Or should 
he appear, like some of the ancient worthies, (g) “ who by faith subdued kingdoms, and 
out of weakness were made strong ?” Kings who feared God, and therefore feared no 
enemy, and who, though mounted on asses, were able to put to flight the thousands 
and ten thousands of chariots and horses that came against them ? Yo resolve us in this 
enquiry, the prophet himself comes into our aid: For, immediately after his descrip- 
tion of the promised King, he adds, (4) “ and I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 
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4s M. 4035, and the horse from Jerusalem ;” plainly shewing, that the character given of the Mes- 


31, &e. 


Vulg. Er. 30. 


‘ siah, viz. “ That he should ride on an ass,” was in opposition to the pride of their war- 


like kings, who, by their strength in chariots and horses, had ruined themselves and 
their people. 

[“* This prophecy of Zechariah’s the Jews never understood of any other person than 
the Messiah. Jesus, therefore, by seating himself upon an ass’s colt, in order to go te 
Jerusalem, without any possible inducement of grandeur or convenience, openly decla- 
red himself to be that King who was to come, and at whose coming m that manner 
Zion was to rejoice. And so the disciples, if we may judge from what immediately 
followed, understood this proceeding; for no sooner did they see their Master seated 
on the colt, than they broke out into transports of the highest joy, as if in this great 
sight they had the full contentment of their utmost wishes; conceiving, as it should 
seem, the sanguine hope that*the kingdom was this instant to be restored to Israel. 
They strewed the way which Jesus was to pass with the green branches of the trees 
which grew beside it; a mark of honour in the East never paid but to the greatest em- 
perors on occasions of the highest pomp: They proclaimed him the long-expected heir 
of David’s throne,—the Blessed One coming in the name of the Lord; and they rent 
the skies with the exulting exclamation of ‘ Hosanna in the highest ! On their way te 
Jerusalem, they were met by a great multitude from the city, whom the tidings had no 
sooner reached, than they ran out in eager joy to join in his triumph. When they 
reached Jerusalem, the whole city, then crouded with devout Jews and proselytes who 
had come from all quarters to keep the feast, was moved, says the evangelist. Through 
the throng of these astonished spectators, the procession passed, by the public streets, 
to the temple, where the sacred porticos immediately resound with the continued ho- 
sannas of the multitudes. The chief priests and scribes were greatly alarmed, as with 
their principles well they might, when, as on a former occasion, he drove out the tra- 
ders ; but with a higher tone of authority calling the temple his own house, and say- 
ing—‘ My house is the house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves’ (a)”.] 

Thus necessary it was for the promised Messiah, and for our Saviour, consequently, 
who came in that character, to approach the daughter of Zion, riding on an ass, even 
though it were a creature more despicable than we imagine it. But, after all, it is 
mere prejudice, and too fond an attachment to the manners and customs of our own 
country, that make us conceive any thing contemptible in an ass, or any thing ridicu- 
lous or inconsistent with the gravity and dignity of our Blessed Saviour in riding upon 
one. For (6) if we lock into other countries, particularly into Judea, we shall find 
persons of the highest distinction usually so mounted. We shall find (c) the chief go- 
vernors of Israel described in the song of Deborah, as “ riding on white asses ;” and 
(d) the thirty sons of Jair, who was judge and prince of the country for two and twen- 
ty years, riding upon as many asses, and commanding in thirty cities. Nay, we shall 
find Absalom, though in other respects (ec) a man of pomp, in the very day of battle 
(f ) mounted on a mule, the colt of an ass, and on his coronation-day, Solomon provi- 
ded with no better equipage. And therefore, we can never account it any reproach for 
the meek and humble Jesus, to ride into Jerusalem on the foal of an ass, when David, 
the greatest of his ancestors, and Solomon, the wisest, as long as he was wise, rode in 
the same manner. 

(g) The persons who attended him in this procession were a mixed multitude, con- 
sisting of disciples and common people, such as were moved to do thus, from the doc- 
trines and miracles which they had heard and seen, and were forward to pay him what 


(a) Horsley’e Sermons, vol. iii. ed. i. p. 44, &c. (0) Bishop Skerlock*s Fourth Dissertation, 
annexed to his Use and Intent of Prophecy. (c) Judg. v. 10. (d) Ibid. x. 4, 
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honour they could: They had no quality or outward splendour indeed, no titles or From Matth. 
eminent posts to recommend them, but they were very remarkable for their sincerity 35° [Ms } 
and honest zeal, their hearty affection to Christ, and firm persuasion of his being the John mite 
true Messiah ; and these to him, who is “ no respecter of persons,” and who came to {2th-svi 
set up “ a kingdom not of this world,” rendered those tributes of praise and acknow- Luke ix. 37, 
ledgment, though from men mean and insignificant as to any temporal respects, more 7%“ 1- 
acceptable, more becoming his character, and more truly for his honour, than any dis- eS 
sembled or interested homage of rulers or Rabbins, the greatest or wisest of the San- 
hedrim, could have been; for external advantages are of no consideration with God, 

while they want good dispositions within to recommend them. 

Whether this was the same multitude, or not another spirited up, that clamoured so 

loudly against our Blessed Saviour but five days after these joyful exclamations, it is 

much to be questioned ; but, supposing it was, whoever considers the subtle manage- 

ment of men in post and power, and the easiness and servile fears usual in those of a 

mean depending condition, will not be much surprised at such a sudden change. | Po- 
-pular applause is at all times a very-fickle and uncertain thing: but in the case before 
us, there were some incidents which might. occasion this instability. Our Saviour, af- 

ter his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, seemed to assume a kind of sovereignty: he 

purged the temple from its abuses, healed the diseases of the people, received the ho- 

sannas of the children, and, for some few days, preached, “exhorted, and rebuked 
withall authority ;’ so that, during this time, no one almost doubted but that he was 

the mighty Prince who was tu “ gird his sword upon his thigh,” and bring salvation 

unto Israel.. But when, instead of this, they saw him fallen into the hands of his ene- 

mies, and quite deserted by his friends; apprehended by the public officers as a com- 

mon malefactor, haled from one high priest to another, and there blindfolded, spit up- 

on, buffeted, and insulted; when, in the midst of all this distress, they saw him left 

alone, without: any disciple to stand by him; any messenger from heaven, (as they 
might:expect) or any exertion of his own power, to rescue him; nay, on the contrary, 

when they saw that one of his own servants had sold and betrayed him, another denied 

and abjured him, and all unanimously had fled and forsook him, and yet these were the 

persons who, for some years, had been his constant companions, and consequently were 

the best judges of his merit and pretensions: When the multitude, I say, saw matters 

reduced to this extremity, and that terror and desertion was on every side, while the 

rulers conspired to take away*his life, it is no wonder that, at the instigation of these 

rulers, they changed their tone as the saw the scene change and their hopes vanish, 

and struck in with the prevailing party: For whoever has seen a great man disgraced 

at court, {even though before he was the nation’s darling) may easily satisfy himself 

what very reeds the affections of the populace are; how apt they are to bend to every 

wind of faction and interest, and to be swayed by every calumny or malicious insinua- 

tion, even when most zealous, and seemingly most sincere. 

If we take a view of the vast extent of the subject which the evangelists had before 
them, and the intended brevity of their books to make them more useful to the gene- 

rality of mankind, we cannot but perceive that it was absolutely necessary for them ta 

omit several things which must have occurred to their remembrance. The whole four 

Gospels bound together make not a large volume, but each singly is a very small book; 

and yet, besides the miracles of our Saviour, attended, as they are, with the circum- 

stances of place and time, the names of the persons and the occastons of their being 
wrought, they have, in these small tracts, inserted an account of the wonderful manner 
of our Saviour’s birth, the dangers of his infancy, the miraculous appearances of Providence 
in his favour, and his removals and journvyings from one place and country to another, 
They have recorded the substance of his doctrine in plain terms; have set down many 
parables spoken by him, together with their explications; and given us a full aceount 
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of the mission of his twelve apostles, and the other seventy disciples. The cavils and 
questions of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians, together with his answers and so- 
lutions; the observations and reflections of the people; his public discourses before all, 
and his private instructions to his disciples; his predictions of his own sufferings ; of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and many other events; along and particular account of his 
prosecution, condemnation, and crucifixion ; as also of his resurrection and ascension ; 
(not to mention the history of the birth, preaching, baptism, and sufferings of John the 
Baptist, his fore-runner) are all comprized in a short volume. And therefore, having 
such plenty of matter before them, they were obliged to be silent as to some particulars, 
after they had related others of the like nature, for fear of incurring that prolixity woich 
they had determined to avoid. And hence it is easy to suppose, in behalf of the three 
first evangelists, that when they came to a certain period in their history of the minis- 
try of Jesus, and observed that they had given a sufficient account of his doctrine and 
miracles, being to reserve a space for his last sufferings and resurrection, they thought 
proper to pass over in silence whatever happened between that period and his last 
journey to Jerusalem. Thus some have observed, that from the time when our Saviour 
returned into the coasts of Judea beyond Jordan, which (as St John (a) tells us) was 
soon after the feast of the dedication, (and that was always observed in winter) to the 
time of his last going up to Jerusalem, a little before Easter, these three evangelists make 
no mention at all of any journeys or movings from thence; and yet from this country 
(according to St Jolin’s account) it was that Jesus afterwards came up to Bethany and 
raised Lazarus, and then (b) “ went into the country near the wilderness, into a city 
called Ephraim, and there continued with his disciples.” And therefore since these sa- 
cred penmen, for the avoidance of prolixity, thought it not proper to take any notice of 
what passed in this interval of time, they could not (with any justness or propriety) in- 
troduce into their Gospels an account of the resurrection of Lazarus. 

[It is indeed very unreasonable to urge as an objection to the truth of any fact re- 
corded by one credible historian, the circumstance of its omission by others ane to 
have had the same opportunities of information. It is peculiarly unreasonable in the 
present case, because St John is universally allowed to have written long after the other 
evangelists, with this view among others, that he might supply accounts of such import- 
ant events in the life of our Lord as they had omitted ; but it is certain that he hath 
not supplied them all. We have his own testimony, not only that “ Jesus did many 
other signs in the presence of his disciples,” which he hath not recorded in his Gospel, but 
that, if they had every one been recorded, “ he supposed that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should have been written.” Many of our Lord’s miracles, 
therefore, were unavoidably omitted; and if each evangelist prescribed, as a rule to 
himself, to record nothing but what he had actually witnessed with his own eyes or 
heard with his own ears, it is easy to assign the reason for one evangelist recording one 
miracle, and omitting others equally great which are recorded by another. They could 
not always be every one of them present with their Lord, either when he wrought mi- 
racles or when he taught the people. Accordingly we find the restoration to life of 
Jairus’s daughter recorded, though with circumstances somewhat different, by all the 
three first evangelists, and therefore very properly omitted by St John; but the resto- 
ration of the widow’s son of Nain, though a miracle equally public and astonishing, is 
recorded by St Luke only. How is this accounted for? may the objector ask ; a que- 
stion to which the answer is obvious on the supposion that the evangelists were distinct 
and independent writers, who recorded each only what he had himself witnessed and 
distinctly remembered. St Matthew, St John, St Peter, and St Luke, were all with 
their Master when he was intreated by the ruler of the synagogue to come and lay his 


(a) John x, 22. (6) Ibid. xi, 54. Rae 
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hand on his dying daughter; but St Matthew and St Peter were probably not with him From Matth. 

when he came nigh to the city of Nain, and therefore did not behold him restore the *i }- Mark ii. 
widow’s son. On account of the length of time during which Lazarus had been dead, tenn ee 
his resurrection is perhaps more extraordinary (if there could be degrees in such won- Matth.xvii 14, 


ders) than either of the other two; but as Thomas and not Peter, whose zeal and at- rae = a 
tachment generally appear most conspicuous, is represented as proposing to his fellow J vii. 1. 
disciples to go and die with their Master, it is probable that neither Peter nor Matthew — 
nor Luke was present. at the resurrection of Lazarus. If so, and if they wrote inde- 
pendently of each other, and on the principle of recording each ouly what he had per- 
sonally witnessed of the miracles of their Lord, the omission of this great miracle by 
the three first evangelists follows of course. | 

But there is a farther reason which some learned men (@) have given us for their si- 
lence in this respect. They tell us, that, according to an ancient tradition, Lazarus 
lived thirty years after his being raised from the dead, and that, as the latest of these 
three evangelist wrote but fifteen years (b) after our Lord’s ascension, they might think 
it a needless matter to mention a miracle concerning a person living so near Jerusalem, 
when the fame of it was so great, and so many witnesses living to attest it: Nor can 
they suppose but that, in point of prudence, the evangelists declined mentioning this 
story, for fear of exasperating the Jews, and giving their rage and malice a fresh pro- 
vocation to cut off Lazarus. But now St John, undertaking to write his Gospel on’ 
purpose to supply the omissions of the former evangelists, above sixty years after our 
_ Lord’s ascension, when, by the death of Lazarus, and most of the witnesses who were 
present at his resurrection, the fame of it might be much impaired, had good reason to 
perpetuate its memory by a full and particular rehearsal. : 

He had not, however, given us so fair and unexceptionable an account of the matter, 
had he not represented our blessed Saviour compassionating the circumstances of his 
friends; and weeping upon so sad an occasion as the death of Lazarus. For “ there is 
something in human nature (as an ingenious author (c) elegantly expresses it) resulting 
from our very make and constitution while it retains its genuine form, and is not altered 
by vicious habits, or oppressed by stupidity, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of 
others, causes us to sympathise with them, and almost comprehends us in their case. 
This compassion appears eminently in those who, upon other accounts, are justly reck- 
oned among the best of men. They who (of all writers) undertake to imitate nature 
most, often introduce even their heroes weeping. The tears of men are in truth very 
different from the cries and ejaculations of children; they are silent streams, and flow © 
from other causes ; commonly some tender, and perhaps philosophical reflections.”. And 
in the case now before us, there might be other considerations besides the loss of Laza- 
rus, and the lamentation of his friends, that might draw from our Saviour these tears of 
compassion, . : 

He might at that time be affected with the thought of the many afflictions to which 
human nature is liable in this imperfect state ; and his groans and inward grief might 
proceed from the want of faith observable in the sisters, and company attending them, 
‘and their diffidence of his ability to raise the dead, notwithstanding they had seen so 
many, so frequent, manifestations of a Divine and Omnipotent Power residing in him, 
He knew that the obstinacy and inveterate prejudices of some of the spectators, and of 
the generality of the Jewish people was such, that the astonishing miracle he was go- 
ing to work would not have its due effect upon them. This recalled to his mind that 
scene of misery and desolation which he foresaw would overtake them, and therefore . 
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A. M. 4035, he grieved, and sighed deeply, at the prospect of the calamities which that perverse peo- 
&e. or 5441. 3 Rote Borin F G A ae 
‘Ann Dom. ple were bringing upon themselves, and whichvall his endeavours, his miracles and suf- 
31,&ée.  ferings, could not prevent. So that, upon the whole, the concern which our Lord ex- ~ 
ee pressed upon this occasion, proceeded from the noblest motives, wisdom, goodness, 
friendship, compassion, and every view that is just and laudable, when he sympathised 
with his friends, and grieved with his enemies. [Our Lord was no Stoic, nor are the 
principles of Christianity the principles of Stoicism. ] 
With these genuine expressions of solemn grief and sorrow, our Saviour drew. near 
to his friend’s sepulchre, which, (as we may conjecture) was an hollow place hewn in a 
rock, whose entrance (which was closed with a stone) lay level with the surface of the 
earth: but then we have so imperfect an account of the funeral habits that were in use 
among the Jews, that we can form no notion how far Lazarus, when revived and set 
‘upon his feet, might be able of himself to walk to the mouth of his tomb *. In this, 
however, we may satisfy ourselves, that our Saviour, who was able to recal his soul 
from its separate state, and convey fresh life into his body almost putrified, could give 
that body, though bound hand and foot, a power of moving forward, even though we 
suppose, (as most of the ancients do) that herein he put himself to the expence of a se- 
cond miracle, because the proper demonstration of the reality of the resurrection was, 
not to send any body into the tomb to unbind him, which might occasion a suspicion of 
some clandestine practice, but to have him come forth alive, in the presence of all the 
spectators, fairly, and without any change or alteration in his funeral dress but what 
was made before the people themselves, by our Saviour’s saying, “ loose him, and let 
him go.” 
That some or other in the company was ready enough upon this occasion to obey our 
Lord’s commands can hardly be doubted; and therefore it is very wonderful, that 
(had there been any collusion in the matter) among so great a multitude, no one should 
have had sagacity enough to find it out. But the truth is, they none of them suspect- 
ed any such thing. ‘They none of them thought, that when a man had been four days 
buried there wanted any proof of his being dead. They none of them thought, that 
Christ was only a pretended worker of miracles; for how unwilling soever they were 
to own him for their Messiah, by long experience they were convinced that he was a 
person “ mighty in word and deed.” “i 
Of all the wonderful deeds that we find recorded of him, there is none, I think, that 
is related so fully, and set off with so many circumstances to prevent the least suspicion 
of fraud, as that of his curing the man who was born blind. The evangelist has ex- 
pended a whole chapter upon it, and’ therein acquainted us with some previous que- 
tions of his disciples which led to it; the uncommon manner of his performing it; the 
surprise and astonishment of the blind man’s neighbours, when they saw such an alter- 
ation wrought in him; the man’s open and undisguised relation of the matter, and re- 
peated attestation of the greatness and reality of the cure; the great disturbance and 
perplexity which it gave the Jews ; their examining, and cross-examining the man, who 
still continued firm and uniform in his account; their tampering with his parents, who 
avowed the truth of his being born blind; and at last (when they saw that they could 
prevail nothing, but the more they examined the more evidence they found) their rage 
and malice, which carried them to such a degree, as to excommunicate the poor man, 
and cast him out of their synagogue. ‘These, and some more circumstances, are told in 


» 


* [In some places in Scotland the fashion of grave- the limbs of such bodies as I have seen so dressed were 
clothes was such not many years ago, and perhaps certainly wrapt up, though separately, in their grave- — 
is so still, that were the dead person restored to life, clothes; and this may be all that is meant (John xis," 
he would find no greater diticulty in walking in vy. 44.) by the word d:dsecvos. ] 
his grave-clothes than in his ordinary dress; though 
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such a plain convincing manner, as shews the whole story to be too well founded for any From Matt, 


cavils or fictions to weaken or impair. pepe ath 
. ° : 2 23, Luke -vi. 1. 

_Our Saviour might have had some sanative balsam in reserve ; but what would all the John v. 1. to 
Matth xvii. 14. 


balsam in the world have availed towards the cure of the distemper we are now consi- begat 
dering ? Physicians and surgeons who have studied the texture of the eye, and made tute ix 37. 
the cure of its maladies their chief employ, may give us indeed something that will Je vii 1. 
strengthen the optic nerves when weakened or relaxed ;-or by some outward operation, 
may remove such obstructions as would otherwise impede the sight : “ But (a) since the 

world began, (as the poor man here excellently argues) was it ever heard that any man 

opened the eyes of one that was born blind?” and (as he might have added) by a me- 

dicine so incongruous as a plaster of clay ? because the uncommonnesss of the applica- 

tion is so far from diminishing, that it rather raises the credit and reputation of the 
miracle: at least, it must be allowed to be as great and triumphant a display of a su- 
pernatural power to work a cure by means that have no fitness to that end, as it is to do 

it without any means at all. In the former case, the person who undertakes the cure, 

has only the distemper to contend with; but here, he has a double difficulty to conquer, 

and must not only control the power of the disease, but change the repugnant quali- 

ties of bodies, and make them productive of quite contrary effects. (b) The fathers here 

say, that Christ, to illustrate his miraculous power, used that to anoint the blind man’s 

eyes with, which was the greatest impediment to seeing, and most pernicious to the 

eyes. But though all must allow, that the method which he here made use of was of 

no significance as to the cure of the man’s blindness, yet was it, nevertheless, highly 
pertinent, in order to convince the spectators, as well as the patient himself, of his sove- 

reign virtue, which could produce such a wonderful effect by no other application but 

what was indifferent, if not obstructive to the cure. 

Some of the ancient fathers were so rigid in their censures against adultery, that 
they would not admit any persons convicted thereof into the communion of the church, 
even after the longest penance ; and carried their zeal and resentment to such an height, 
as to think it no great harm to kill them. No wonder then, if men of such severe opi- 
nions were unwilling to receive into the canon of Scripture the history of the. woman 
taken in this crime, because, as they imagined, it gave permission to lewdness, since 
our Saviour sent her away without condemning her; whereas, (c) in his present circum- 
stances, he had no commission to pass sentence upon her, though in bidding her (d) go, 

- and, for fear of the Divine judgment, repent and sin no more, he sufficiently declared 
himself against all such practices. , 

\. * Upon a different persuasion, however, it was that this passage came at first to be 
marked as dubious, and, in time, was quite thrown out as spurious in many ancient, 
especially Greek copies: But, in opposition to this, we need only observe, (e) that 
this part of history was found in the sixteen manuscripts which Stephanus, in all the 
seventeen (save one) which Beza, and in that infinite number which our learned Mills 
has made use of; that Tatian, who lived in the year 160, i. e. sixty years after the 
death of St John, and Ammianus of Alexandria, who flourished about the year 220, 
and made their several Harmonies of the Gospel out of the capies then in use, do both 
(as appears from the canons of Kusebius) relate it; that most of the copies of the East 
(according to Selden’s report) retain it; and though “ it be not found in some manu-— 


(a) John ix. 32. — dari mulieribus suis, illud, quod de adultere indul- 


(b) Whitby’s Annotations on John ix 6. gentid Dominus fecit, auferrent de codicibus suis 5 
(c) Whitby’s Annotations on John viii. quasi permissionem peccandi tribuerit, qui dixit, jam 
(d) John viii, 11. fe: deinceps noli peccare.” De Conjug. Adult. lib. it. 


* The words of St Austin upon this occasion ate c. 7. tale 
’ “these, —* Ut nonnulli modice fidei, vel potits inimici (e) Caimet’s Commentary, and Whitby’s Annota- 


vera fidei, credo metuentes peccandi impunitatem tions, 
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scripts, (as the Greek code, cited by Cotelerius, expresses the matter). “ it-is entire in 
the ancient manuscripts, and all the apostles make mention of it in. the Constitutions 
which they set forth for the edification of the church. }.” 

This is enough to vindicate the truth and sincerity of this part of St John’s histo- 
ry from the censures of critics who suspect it; and, to rescue his doctrine from such 
false constructions as the adversaries of our Lord’s Divinity would put upon it, we 
need only be mindful to distinguish between his Divine and human nature, and not to 
apply such words and actions of his as relate to the one to the prejudice of the other. 
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_Those who deny the Deity of Christ, do nevertheless acknowledge that he was a pro- 


phet sent from God, and invested with an high commission. Now, under,this charac- 
ter he could only appear and act, in virtue of his human nature, and must thereupon 
be deemed subservient to the orders and commands of his heavenly. Father : And there- 
fore, as the very office of a prophet requires, that he should speak nothing of. himself, 
not deliver his own mind or doctrine, nor seek his own glory, but speak all things in 
the name, and do all things for the glory of him that sent him ; so are we not to won- 
der that we find our Blessed Lord, though he had in him ° all the fulness of the God- 
head,” yet in his prophetical capacity, speaking and acting as if he had no power but 
what was given him from above, (even as ambassadors here on earth are obliged to 
pursue their master’s instructions), and therefore professing so frequently that he de- 
livered no doctrine of his own invention, nor did any thing but reba tis had a commis- 
sion ‘to do. 

The Socinians indeed allow, that the commission wherewith, our. Saviour. was. cee 
into the world, to do and reveal God’s will, was reason enough to entitle him tothe 
appellation of the Son of God, and that this is all that he pretends to when he seems 
to clear himself to the Jews from any higher assumption. But now (a) it appears, 
from a due inspection of the context, that Christ did not intend to say or prove that 
he was the Son of God, as being only his ambassador, extraordinarily instructed, and 
so sent into the world; but on a far more excellent account, viz. that before he came 
into the world he was with God the Father, and so was his:true and. essential Son, as 
being God of God, and partaking of the same nature as a son does with his father. 
From the 25th to the 30th verse inclusively, it is manifest that our Lord discoursed to 
the Jews in such a manner, that they still thought he was asserting his Godhead, and 
therefore (b) “we stone thee, (say they) because thou, being a man, makest thyself God,” 
viz. by calling God: so emphatically, and with such peculiarity his Father, as that»hé 
was so to him alone, and so that (c) “ he and his Father :were one.” «+ But tothis our 
Saviour does not answer by denying; either that he was God, or that, he had ever chal- 
lenged to himself that dignity, which (had-he been only:man) had been the most pro- 
per thing he could have said to take off the objection of his blasphemy ; but, instead 
of that, ‘he seems rather to argue that he was so the Son of God as to have the Divine 
Nature in him: “ For if judges: and magistrates, says, he, are called gods, from an im- 
perfect: resemblance: and ee of the Divine authority, how much pasanie- ame . 


i [The Constitutions, though a work of very high decided, and of those who think that the story was 


antiquity, were certainly not set forth by all the apo- 

stles, nor written by Clement the fellow-labourer of 
St Paul. Griesbach, after a collation of manuscripts 
more accurate perhaps than any that was made be- 

fore him, is of opinion, that the story of the woman 
taken in adultery made no part of the Gospel written 
by St John. He does not, however, absolutely re- 
ject it as spurious, but only says—probabilitur de- 
lenda est. Many others have adopted this opinion 
upon his authority; but the question is by no means 


not recorded in the Gospel by St John, some are of 


opinion that it is trae and worthy of credit. It is 


not indeed a story likely to have been fabricated ei- 
ther by Jews or Christians; for it does not redound 
to the honour of the Jews, and I am-aware of no con- 
troversy that was ever agitated among Christians, in 
which such a story could have served the cause of 
any party. ] 

(a) Bishop Bull, de Judicio Eccl, Cath. 

(6) John x. 33. (¢) Ibid. ver. 30, 
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be called God, who am‘ both by nature the Son of God, and in the most excellent man= From Matth. 
ner authorised by him ?”. For'this he signifies by saying, that (a) “his Father had *<} res? i 
sanctified him and sent’ him into the world ;’ wherein he still declares that God was Jonny. 1 to. 
his Father; and that he was’ first sanctified, and then sent, which plainly implies that encqaaiiiee 
he was the’ Son of God! in heaven before his mission into the world; and therefore, as Luke ix. 37. 
an additional proof of! his’ Divine original, he appeals to the Divine operations he per- >” vii! 
formed ; (6) “ If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not; but if Ido, though 
you believe not me, believe the works; that ye en know and believe that ~ Father 
is in'me and Tin him”) 
When therefore our Blessed Saviour says of hivaniie that (c). « All power was given 
unto him both in heaven and earth ;” and that unto his disciples (d) “ he had appoint- 
ed a kingdom, even as his Father had appointed unto him ;” when St Paul styles him 
the (e) ** Righteous Judge, who shall give a crown of righteousness to all that love his 
appearance ;” and St Matthew, (/f ) “ that’ King who shall separate the sheep from the 
goats,” and (g)'“* reward every one according vo his works ;” it can hardly be thought, 
that to distribute rewards in the kingdom of glory is a prerogative peculiar to the Fa- 
ther alone, and such as no way belongs to the Son; because our Saviour, in his reply 
to Zebedee’s children, tells us, (A) “ that to sit on his right hand and on his left, was 
not his to give, but it'shall be given to them for whom it was prepared of bis Father :” 
since the whole and only design of the passage is to shew, that those rewards shall not 
be distributed, upon such conditions, and in such a manner as these petitioners vainly 
imagined. (i) To this purpose we may observe, that the words * shall be given to them,” 
are only a supplement made by the translators, for they are not in the original, which 
is literally thus,—* To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, but, or 
except to them alone, for whom it is prepared of my Father ;” And this means no 
more than that the honours and degrees of happiness in the other world are not the 
Son’s to give, in the sense that these apostles fancied, i. e. he does not give them abso- 
lutely and arbitrarily ; he is not led by partiality and fondness, and respect of persons ; 
he is not carried by humour, or vanquished by the importunity of friends and suitors, 
as earthly princes are, but is limited by the considerations of equity and strict justice, 
from which it can never be consistent with the perfections of his nature to depart: 
For that the whole process of the final judgment, and consequently the dispensation of 
future rewards and punishments, is to be transacted by our Blessed Saviour, we have 
this express testimony in Scripture, (4) “ The Father judgeth no man; but hath com- 
mitted all judgment to the Son, that all men should honour the Son even as they ho- 
nour the Father.” 
Though we are not much acquainted with the condition of angels, or the ingredients 
of their happiness, yet thus much the Scripture has informed us concerning them, that 
(l) “© they are ministering spirits, sent out to minister for them that shall be heirs of 
salvation; and therefore we may reasonably presume, that they are full of tenderness 
for their charge, solicitous for their particular safety, and extremely glad of any 
good that befals them. (m) How these heavenly hosts were affected with the salvation 
of mankind in general, is evident from the hymn with which they attended at the birth 
of Christ, to welcome him into the world; and though their natuce be far distant from 
us mortals, and their bliss exquisite beyond what we are able to conceive; yet, in re- 
gard that both their nature and their bliss are finite, their joy may certainly admit of 


he 


(a) John x. 36, | (0) iia ver. 37, 38. _ (c) Matth. xxviii. 18. (d) Luke xxii, 29. 
(e) 2 Tim. iv. 8: LF) ) Matth, xxv. 31, &c. (g) Ibid, xvi. 27. (4) Ibid. xx. 23, 
(i) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. i. (4) John v. 22, 23. (1) Heb. i. 14. 


(m) Sidetapee on the Epistles and Gospels, vol iii. 
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an increase; and as often as a sinner is converted from the evil of his ways, there may 
spring up a fresh object, and a large and literal addition to it. 
| But can this properly be said of God too, whose perfection of happiness allows no 
such accumulation? No, doubtless; and therefore with respect to him, we must inter- 
pret this, as reason and religion oblige us to understand many such like passages where 
human parts and passions are attributed to him. As therefore the Holy Ghost, mean- 
ing to represent his displeasure and our baseness, does it, by saying, that we provoke 
him to anger, kindle his fury, grieve and weary his spirit, and the like; so here, by say- 
ing, that God rejoiceth over a repenting sinner, is intended, that such repentance is 
highly agreeable to him, and that were his nature capable of the same unequal motions 
with ours, the joy of a father or a friend, for retrieving the person he loves best, and. 
had been most in pain for, would be but a feeble and a very faint image of that satis- 
faction which this excites in him, who loves us better than the tenderest parent, or 
most affectionate friend upon earth does, or can do. vr 
But why should the degree of joy be so intense upon this occasion? Why should the 
reformation of one sinner raise it above the safety of many souls who never fell from 
their integrity ? And the ninety-nine sheep which never strayed, excite less of it than one 
poor silly wanderer? In order to resolve this difficulty, we must observe, (a) that, in 
the parables of the Gospel, it is usual to represent all of the same kind, though they 
be sometimes the greater number, by one man. ‘Thus, in the parable of the marriage- 
supper, the man who had not on his wedding-garment (according to the sense of most 
interpreters), represents all wicked men; and in that of the several talents, the slothful 
servant, who hid his in a napkin, is said to be one, whereas they who improved theirs 
are three; and yet it can hardly be doubted, but that there are fewer who receive the 
grace of God to any good purpose, than they who receive it in vain; and in like man- 


ner, though, in the preeeding parables, there is mention made but of one lost piece of 


silver, and of one strayed sheep, yet is that one the representative of the whole tribe of 
sinners, which do certainly out-number the few that are righteous; and therefore, ac- 
cording to this acceptation, the joy in heaven may be allowed to be greater, because the 
objects that give occasion to it are more. 

But even if this were not, as these words were spoken of God after the manner of 
men, so they are to be understood in a sense agreeable to human passions. Now in 
ourselves we perceive, that, in obtaining what we passionately desired, in regaining 
what we looked upon as lost, and in securing what was in great and imminent danger, 
our joy is strong, and our delight transporting. ‘The surprise of an escape, which we 
did not expect, and the regaining of a treasure we had. given over as gone, is entertain- 
ed with rapture, because it is a kind of new accession to our fortunes, and like a thing 
we never enjoyed before. A loving father, no doubt, finds great comfort in seeing all 
his children in a perfect state of health; but if one of them chance to fall sick beyond 
expectation of recovery, to see him out of danger, administers more present joy than. 
does the constant health of all the rest ; and, in like manner, though a continued course 
of goodness be in itself most valuable, yet the recovery of a lost sinner, the reviving one 
dead in trespasses and sins, the seeing him snatched as a fire-brand out of the fire, when 
he was just going to fall into it, gives a more fresh and lively joy; and_ therefore (5) it 
is meet, says the father in the parable, that upon this occasion “ we should make merry 
and be glad; for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; was lost, and is found.” 

Some interpreters are of opinion, that the parable of the Lord of the vineyard, pay- 
ing all his labourers alike, is to be understood of the gift of grace, ar first admission 
to the privileges of the Gospel, and not of the fruition of glory; because the wages 
here mentioned are given to the envious and unthankful. But allowing this to be no 


(a) Whitby’s Annotations on Luke xv. 7. : (6) Luke xv, 23, 24. 
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more than a passage inserted for ornament and illustration only, or that it may mean a From Math. 
reward so surprisingly great, as, among men, would provoke the envy of others; yet if ae Sib ‘ 


we state the case of the several labourers in the parable, as it includes the Jews and John v. 1. to 


Gentiles in general, and private Christians in particular, we shall find no injustice in Vah-3vi.\* 
what the Lord of the vineyard did unto them. Luke ix. 37. 


(a) To the Jews God was pleased to make the first express discoveries of his will by ‘|: 
a written law: In process of time the like benefit was extended to the Gentiles. They 
readily accepted it, and, by so doing, became partakers of the same grace and precious 
promises with those who had long been brought up under the legal, and, from that, re- 
moved sooner under the evangelical dispensation. The apostles left all and followed 
Christ. The primitive Christians gave in. their names to his doctrine, and continued 
stedfast in it, at the certain peril of their liberties, their fortunes, their lives; and yet, 
in any after ages of Christianity, they, who live and die (though quietly and peaceably) 
in the sincere profession of this religion, are promised the kingdom of heaven as a re- 
ward for their faith and obedience. 

In like manner, some have the happiness of a pious education, and carry on their ear- 
ly virtue through the several stages of life; others, who either wanted that advantage, 
or have neglected to improve it, run into the same excess of riot with the unthinking 
part of the world; and yet if these, though late, see their follies, and effectually forsake 
them, the promise of God standeth sure, (0) “* that at what time soever the wicked man 
turneth away from the wickedness he hath committed, and doth that which is lawful 
and right, he shall save his soul alive.” ‘This is the whole sense of the parable, and 
these are the common cases to which it is applied: But we mistake the meaning of it 
widely, if we think that it denotes an equality of rewards in the kingdom of heaven, since 
we have this assurance given us, that as there (c) *‘ is one glory of the sun, another glory 
of the moon, and another glory of the stars, so also is the resurrection of the dead,” 
Those that are raised to everlasting life shall indeed be all glorious; but still the glory 
of some shall be greater than that of others. Every good Christian shall, no doubt, be 
admitted to a state of felicity; but when we consider these words of our Saviour, (d) 
«‘ T have appointed unto you a kingdom, that ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
kingdom, and sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel,” we cannot but infer, 
that there are some particular marks and instances of glory, wherewith the apostles of 
our Lord will be honoured above other Christians. And, in like manner, though a late 
penitent (if he be sincere) shall be received to mercy at last, yet he has not ordinarily 
any reason to expect a degree of glory equal to his who has never_swerved from his duty, 
or has quickly returned toit. His bliss shall be perfect indeed, though it be not the most 
exalted ; and though he be less happy than some other Christians, yet he shall be much 


happier than he deserves. 4 

Though the difference between the Jews and Samaritans, in matters of religion, was 
great, and no small obstruction to all civil intercourse, yet it was not at all times car- 
ried to such an height as to deny to each other the common rights of hospitality. Our 
Saviour himself was, once upon a time, (e) when he met the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s 
well, kindly received by the people of Sychar, for the space of two days, but then he 
was returning out of Judea, whereas he was now going up to Jerusalem with a purpose 
to celebrate the feast of tabernacles. The Samaritans had likewise a feast of the same 
kind, though not observed at the same time, (/) of as old a date as the first separation 
under Jeroboam, and instituted both in imitation of, and in opposition to, the great fes- 
tival that our Lord was now going to solemnize; and therefore, (g) this travelling 


(a) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. (6) Ezek. xviii. 26. (c) 1 Cor. xv. 41, 42. 
(d) Luke xxi. 29, 50. (e) John iv. (f ) 1 Kings xii. 32, 33 (g) Stanhope 
on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. ; 
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through their country, with a set purpose to do this; was looked upon as an affront to 
their way of worship: For it argued our Lord’s judgment in this case to be, that Jeru- 
salem was the only place where these feasts could be regularly celebrated, and, conse- 
quently, that the keeping them on Mount Gerizzim, and the temple there, was a pre: 
sumptuous inovation, directly contrary to the will and law of God. 

« But why was our Saviour alone treated'in this rude manner, when every: traveller 
to Jerusalem, upon the like occasion, declared against the Samaritan schism as much as 
he did, and yet, for any thing we find, met with better entertainment ?” Now. this dif- 
ferent sort of treatment can be resolved:into nothing but the different character of the 
travellers. The Samaritans might think, that the opinions and practices of common 
people were not werth their regard, but that it would be of mighty consequence if a 
person so eminent as Jesus should declare against them; and therefore, since his going 
to worship at Jerusalem, on this solemn occasion, would, in all common acceptation, bear 
this meaning, they ‘contrived to prevent, as much as in them lay, the: ‘influence which 
that supposed indignity might have, by revenging it with another of not receiving him ; 
because such refusal, they thought, was a constructive disowning of his authority, and 
a plain declaration to all people, ‘hat whatever esteem and veneration others might have 
for this famed man, they themselves took him for no prophet. 

(a) In this feast of tabernacles,, it was'a custom among the Jews (derived, as some 
imagine, from the institution of their prophets Haggai and Zechariah), on the last day 
more especially, to fetch water from the fountain of Siloam in great pomp and solem- 
nity, with trumpets and other musical instruments going before them. At such foun- 
tains, it was usual to build receptacles or wells, and in the middle of them to have pipés 
and cisterns laid, through which the water passed, and, coming out at cocks, was recei- 
ved. in‘urns, or large big-bellied vessels, and'so carried to the temple. ‘The water thus 
carried was given to the priests, who, mixing it with the wine of the sacrifices, offered 
it to God by way: of intercession for the’ blessing of rain against the approaching seed- 
time: And, during the whole festivity, they. read the lvth chapter of the prophet Isaiah, 
which begins with these words; “Ho! every one that. thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money,” &c. 

Now, whoever looks into the method of our Saviour’s preaching, may easily perceive, 
that it was customary with him to take occasion, from some obvious thing or other, to 
discourse of spiritual blessings, and frequently to make use of phrases metaphorically 
taken from the matter in hand. Pursuant hereuntu we find him, in allusion to the cus- 
toms of this feast, beginning his invitation with words not unlike what we have cited 
from the prophet, (6) “If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” Water is, 
by God himself, represented as no bad emblem of the dispensation of grace ; for (c) «I 
will pour water, says he, upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground.” 
Which he explains in this manner,—“1 will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my 
blessing upon thine offspring ;” .and (d) the frequent libations, in the feast of taberna- — 
cles, were supposed, by the Jewish doctors themselves, to have had a mystic sense in 
them: And therefore the meaving of our Saviour’s words is this,x—* That whoever was 
desirous of the spiritual blessings which were prefigured in this festival rite, if he would 
become bis disciple, and believe in him as the promised Messiah, he would communicate 
to him such gifts of the Holy Ghost, and in such a pientitul measure, as the world was 
not’ yet acquainted with; “for (e) out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 

W hence it is that our ‘Saviour borrowed this metaphorical expression, is a matter not 


_ so well agreed by the learned. Some think from the Proverbs of Solomon, (f) « ‘The 


(a) Whitby’s, Hammond's, and Beausobre’s Annotations, 0 John vii. 37. (c) Isaiah 
xliv. 3. (d) Surenhusié Concil, ex V. T. apud Johannem, {e) John vii, 38; 
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words of a man’s mouth are as deep waters, and the well-spring of wisdom a flowing From Matth. 
brook.” Others from the. thirty-second of Isaiah, (a) “Behold, a king shall reign indo Mk. 
righteousness, and princes shall rule in judgment, and a man shall be as rivers of waters Jo! v. 1. to 
in a dry place:” And others,-with more probability, from the fifty-eighth of that prophet ;Msth.svi 14. 
(0) “Thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring of water whose waters fail Luke ix. 37. 
not”. . However this be,. it is certain, (c) that our Saviour, taking the rise of his dis- 72"): 
course from the customary libations at this time, had under his view and consideration 

the make and figure of the water-vessels that were used on this occasion, which, by rea- 

son of their large hellies., being able to hold a great quantity of water, were therefore 

proper emblems of that plentiful effusion of the Holy Ghost, which he intended to send 

upon the Christian church, when (d) “ to one should be given, by the Spirit, the word 

of wisdom; to another, the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit; to another, faith, 

by the same Spirit; to another, the gifts of healing, by the same Spirit; to another, 
the working of miracles; to another, prophecy; to another, discerning of spirits; to 
another, divers kinds of tongues; and to another, the interpretation of them. 

[This is the account which is usually given of our Lord’s exclamation to the people 

on the last day of the feast of tabernacles; and it is surely a sufficient answer to the 
preceding objection. The whole transactions of that day may be placed however in a 

Jight somewhat different, in which. the words of Jesus will appear to-have a meaning 

more obvious, and at the same time equally important. 

_ « The feast of tabernacles, says Bishop Horsley (ce), continued eight days. At what 

precise time I know not, but in some part of the interval between the prophets and the 

birth of Christ, the priests had taken up a practice of marching daily, during the feast, 

round the altar of burnt-offerings, waving in their hands branches of the palm, and 
singing, as they went,—‘ Save, we pray, and prosper us!” This. was. done but. once on 

each of the first seven days; but on the eighth and.last, it was repeated seven times. 

When this ceremony was finished, the people, with extravagant demonstrations of joy 

and exultation, fetched buckets of water from the fountain of Siloam, and presented 

them to the priests in the temple; who mixed the water with the wine of the sacrifi- 

ces, and poured it upon the altar, chanting all the while that text of Isaiah (f')—“ With 

joy we shall draw water from the fountain (or wells) of salvation.” The fountain of 
salvation, in the language of a prophet, is the Messiah; the water to be drawn from 

that fountain is the water of his Spirit. Of this mystical meaning of the water, the in- 
ventors of those superstitious rites, whoever they might be, seem to have had some ob- 

scure discernment; although they understood the fountain literally of the fountain of 
‘Siloam: for, to encourage the people to the practice of this laborious superstition, they 

had persuaded them that this rite was of singular efficacy to draw down. the prophetic 

spirit. The multitudes, zealously busied in this unmeaning ceremony, were they to 

whom Jesus addressed that emphatical exclamation—‘“If any man thirst, let him come 

unto me and drink.” The first words—“< if any man ¢hirst”—are ironical. “ Are ye 
famished,” says he, “ with thirst, that ye fatigue yourselves with fetching all this water 

up the hill? O! but ye thirst. for the pure waters of Siloam, the sacred brook that ri- 

ses in the mountain of. God, and is devoted to the purification of the temple! Are ye 

indeed athirst for these ? Come, then, unto me and drink. Iam the fountain, of which 

that which purifies the temple is‘the type: I am the fountain of salvation of which your 

prophet spake ; from me the true believer shall receive the living water,—not in scanty 
draughts fetched with toil from this penurious rill, but in a well perpetually springing 

up within him.” he words of Isaiah, which the priests were chanting, and to which 

Jesus alludes, are part of a song of praise and triumph, which the faithful are supposed 


(a) Ver.1,.2. (b) Verse 11, (c) Surenhus. ibid. (d) 1 Cor, xii. 8, &e, ; 
(e) Sermons, vol. ili, ed. i, p, 38. (7) Ch, xii. ver. 3. ; 
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to use in that prosperous state of the church, which, according to the prophet, it shal 
finally attain under Jesse’s root.—* In that day shalt thou say, Behold, God is my sal- 
vation; I will trust, and not be afraid; for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and song, 
he also is become my salvation.” Consider these words as they lie in the context of 
the prophet ; consider the occasion upon which Jesus, standing in the temple, applies 
them to himself; consider the sense in which he applies them; and judge whether this 
application was less than an open claim to be the Lord Jehovah come unto his temple. 
It is remarkable that it had, at the time, an immediate and wonderful effect. “ Many 
of the people, when they heard this saying, said, Of a truth this is the prophet.” ‘The 
light burst at once upon their minds. Jesus no sooner made the application of this 
abused prophecy to himself, than they acknowledged the justness of it, and acknowledged 
in him the fountain of salvation.” | ee bowie gs Garresoneey 
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OF OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR’S MIRACLES, AND THEIR EXCELLENCY. 
THAT the accomplishment of ancient prophecies, in the person and actions of our 
Blessed Saviour, was one of the external evidences of his Divine mission, and conse- 
quently of the truth of our most holy religion, was the subject of our last Dissertation ; 
and how far the evidence of the miracles which he wrought is available to the samé 
great end, we shall now endeavour to set before our reader. Le ‘ts 

(a) To this purpose we must observe, that a true miracle is properly such an opera- 


tion as exceeds the ordinary course of things, and is repugnant to the known laws of na-" 


ture, either as to its subject, matter, or the manner of its performance. For though. 
we readily acknowledge that there are beings in the spiritual world which are able to 
perform things far exceeding the power of men, and therefore apt to beget wonder and 
amazement in us; yet that any created beings, and, consequently, agents of a limited 
power, are capable of working such miracles as our Saviour did ; are capable of control- 
ling the course of nature, of supplying mens natural defects, of giving sight to the blind; 


speech to the dumb, and life to the dead (which are miracles relating to the subject. 


matter), or of doing any of these things in an instant, by a touch, by a word, at a dis- 
tance, and without any kind of outward means (which are miracles regarding the man- 
ner of their performance), is a thing impossible ; unless we can suppose that limited, in- 
ferior, and created beings, have an equal power of creating, controlling, and restoring 
with Almighty God, which is contradiction enough in all conscience. 3 Rk ehe 4is9 

It was upon this persuasion, therefore, viz. that “ true miracles are the sole opera- 
tion of God,” that the world has, all along, agreed to acknowledge and accept of mi- 
racles as an authentic and indisputable testimony, that the persons entrusted with such 
power were certainly sent and commissioned by God. To this purpose we find Pia- 
raoh’s magicians confessing, (b) that the miracles which Moses and Aaron exhibited 
were the finger of God; and in the controversy between Wlijah and the priests of Baal, 
it was readily accepted as a fair proposal, that he (c) “ who answered by fire from 
heaven” shouid be unanimously served and worshipped as God. The less reason have 
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we then to wonder, that we hear a learned ruler of the Jews accosting our Lord in From Matth. 
these words, (a) “« Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher sent from God; for no man Zé 1. Mark it 
can do those miracles that thou dost, except God be with him;” or that a mean man, Jonnv. 1. to. 
who had been born blind, should confront the whole assembly of the Pharisees with this Matt. x7 Uy 
one argument, (5) “ Since the world began, was it not heard that any man opened the Luke ix. 37. 
eyes of the blind; if this man were not of God, he could do nothing ;” or that our bles- 1h v4. *- 
sed Saviour himself should so frequently appeal to the miracles he wrought as proper a 
testimonies of his Divine mission, (c) “ The works which my Father hath sent me to 
finish ; the works which I do in my Father’s name, the same bear witness of me, that 
my Father sent me.” 

Our Saviour, indeed, and his apostles both, do often appeal to the predictions of the 
prophets relating to the promised Messiah, as fulfilled and accomplished in him; and 
the truth is, unless the validity of this appeal can be supported, miracles alone, or ex- 
clusive of this testimony, would not be a sufficient evidence of our Lord’s commission : 
But then it ought to be considered, that, when among the particular predictions of a 
person promised to the Jews as their Messiah, it was foretold that he should (d) “be 
like unto Moses ;” that (e) “ the Spirit of the Lord should rest upon him ;” that (f) “ he 
should open the eyes of the blind, and unstop the ears of the deaf; and that he should 

- make the lame to leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb to sing.” Miracles be- 
came then an essential ingredient of his character, and a sure test of his being a pro- 
phet sent from God. 

(g) Some modern Jews indeed, when pressed with the evidence of our Saviour’s mi- 
racles, make this their subterfuge,—That the Messiah, at his coming, was not to per- 
form any wonders of this kind, but only to manage the Lord’s battles, and to overcome 
the people that were round about him. But that this was not of old the sense of the 
Jewish nation, is evident from the words of the people in our Saviour’s time, (h) “ When 
Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than these which this man hath done?” Nay, 
{z) an author of theirs of no great antiquity, (after his having mentioned the three glo- 
rious gifts, viz. prophecy, miracles, and the knowledge of God, which the Israelites, in 
the time of their captivity, had lost) gives us to understand, that upon the appearance 
of the Messiah, the return of miracles was justly to be expected, in completion of this 
prophecy,—(k) “ I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophecy, your old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions.” , 

Since the Messiah then was to work miracles when he came into the world, if we con- 
sider the design of our blessed Saviour’s mission, viz. (/) that he was a teacher sent 
from God to abolish a form of worship which had incontestably been established by the 
power of miracles in Moses, and to introduce a new religion repugnant to the wisdom of 
the world in many mysterious doctrines, and abhorrent te the vicious inclinations of men 
in all its righteous laws and precepts ; that he was appointed, in short, to destroy the king- 
dom of the devil, and, upon its ruins, to erect a kingdom of righteousness, there was 
an absolute necessity for him to be invested with a power of working miracles: Other- 
wise his pretensions to this high character had been ridiculous, and the Jews, with 
good reason, might have demanded of him, (m) “ Master, we would see a sign from thee; 
what sign therefore dost thou do, that we may see and believe ?” But this demand is 
effectually silenced by our Saviour’s being able to make the reply,—(n) “ If I had not 
done among you the works which none other man did, ye had not had sin; but now ye 
have both seen and hated both me and my Father.” 


: 2 
(a) John iii. 2. (b) Ibid. ix. $2, 33. (c) Ibid. v. $6. (d) Deut. xviii. 15. | 
(e) Isaiah xi. 2. (/) Ibid. xxxv. 5, 6. (g) Maimonides, H. Melach. et Milch, cap. xi, 
{h) John vii. 31. (@) Abravenel in Joel. (£) Joel ii. 28. and Acts ii, 17. (¢) Stilleng- 
fieet’s Orig. Sacre, p. 172. (m) John vi. 30. , () Ibid. xv. 24. 
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John the Baptist-yyno was born a little before our Saviour, was his fore-runner. (a) 
Re apperted at the time when the Messiah was expected ; and being much famed for 
nis virtue and sanctity of life, was followed by the people, who were prone to take him 
for the prophet who was to come, as there was not indeed, at that time, a greater per- 
son born among women: And-yet the Divine Providence so ordered the matter, that, 
as great as he was, he wanted this character of the true Messiah, viz. the working of 
miracles; and therefore our Saviour, comparing himself with the Baptist, a burning and 
a shining light indeed, but who himself did no miracles, (6) “ I have a greater witness, 
says he, than that of John; for the works which my Father hath given me to finish, the 
same works that I do, bear witness of me that I am the Messiah, or (which is all one) 
that my Father hath sent me.” 

And well indeed might our Lord be allowed to claim a preeminence, not above the 
Baptist only, but above every prophet that went before him; when upon so many occa- 
sions he exercised a power and authority not inferior to that of God; when, by the 
same Omnipotence wherewith he created all things at first, he multiplied a few loaves 
and two fishes into a sufficiency to feed five thousand ; when, at his command, the wind 
and the sea grew still, and unclean spirits departed from mens bodies, confessing him 
to be the Son of God; when acute diseases, and chronical griefs, (c) such as no length 
of time, no skill, no remedies, no expence could assuage, were equally cured with a 
touch, nay with the touch of his garment, with a word, nay, with a word that operated 
effectually upon the absent and at a distance ; when persons at death’s door, nay, ac- 
tually dead, and dead for some time, were commanded back to life and health; and 
himself, when slain by the Jews and committed to the grave, was (according to his own 
prediction) raised from the dead, by the same Divine Spirit whereby “ he quickeneth 
and enliveneth all things.” - 

These and many more actions of the like nature, recorded in the Gospel, are plain 
demonstrations of a Divine Power residing in our Blessed’ Saviour: But then there is 
something farther to be said concerning these miraculous acts-of his, viz. that they were 
exceedingly well chosen to characterise the Messiah, in regard of their suitableness to 
the end and design of his coming. 

(d) The law was enacted with a very terrible pomp, such as spoke it to be (what in- 
deed it was) a dispensation of servitude and great severity. But the Gospel is a cove- 
nant of reconciliation and peace, of friendship, nay, of sonship with God, intended not 
so much to strike awe upon mens minds, as to charm and win them over by all the en- 
dearing methods of gentleness and love ; and therefore, the wonders that bore testimo- 
ny to its truth were works of mercy and kindness, such as never wrought any harm, 
but always brought comfort and advantage to the needy and distressed ; (e) sustenance 
to the hungry, supplies to those in want, safety to them that were ready to perish, speech 
to the dumb, hearing to the deaf, eyes to the blind, understanding to the disturbed, 
strength to the impotent, limbs to the maimed, health to the sick, life to the dead, and 
release to souls and bodies held in bondage by the devil. These, these are the wonders-by 
which our Jesus proved his mission, wonders of gentleness and pity, of beneficence and 
Yove, wherein he manifestly excels, and, as it were, triumphs over all the prophets that 
went before him. They proved their commission by acts of Divine vengeance and sore 
plagues, as well as by cures and corporal deliverances; whereas our Blessed Lord ( It) 
“went about always doing good ;” ‘healing diseases and infirmities, but inflicting none; 
and releasing from death, but never hastening it ; insomuch, that through the whole 
course of his ministry we have not one instance of his power exerted in the suffering or 
annoyance even of his bitterest enemies. yay 


(a) Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messiah, part i. p. 45. (6) Johny, 35, 86, 
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. When John the Baptist had heard of the works which (a) “ Christ did, he sent two From Matth. 
of his disciples with this message to him, Art thou he that should come, (i, e. the pro- * #- Mark i. 
mised Messiah) or look. we for another ?” To whom our Lord returned this answer, Times 
**Go and shew John again these things which ye do hear and see; the blind receive M*th.xvii. U4 
their sight, and the lame walk ; the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead tate - 37. 
are raised up.” The answer is in a great measure taken from the prophet Isaiah (}), 7°" vii }- 
describing the great operations of the Messiah ; and by remitting the Baptist to them, 
our Saviour intended to shew, that he must of necessity be the person he sent to en- 
quire after, because he had not only the power of doing miracles, but even of doing the 
self-same miracles that the evangelical prophet had predicted of the Messiah. 
(c) Now, of all the great attributes of God, there is none that shine brighter and more 
amiable in our eyes than truth and goodness: The former cannot attest a lie, nor the 
latter seduce men into dangerous and destructive mistakes. And yet if God should 
communicate any part of his power to an impostor to enable him to work miracles, and 
such miracles, in kind, as were foretold of the true, Massiah, in confirmation of his pre- 
tences, what would become of these two sacred attibutes ? To suspect, I say, that Al- 
mighty God is capable of employing his infinite power, with a design to mislead and de- 
lude mankind, in what relates to their eternal concerns, is to destroy and subvert his 
very nature, and to leave ourselves no notion at all of such a being. Nay, for him to 
permit the same evidences to be produced for errors as for truth, is in effect to cancel 
his own credentials, and to make miracles of no significance at all. And therefore how 
artfully soever some impostors may contrive their delusions, yet we are not to doubt but 
that, if we examine, Ist, The works themselves, and. their manner of being done, and, 
2dly, The persons themselves, and the ends. for which they do them, we shall be able 
to discern the difference between real miracles and lying wonders. 
(d) Ist, Then, in relation to the works themselves, it is required that they be possi- 
ble, since no. power whatever can effect that which is strictly impossible; that they be 
probable, since the Divine power will hardly. concern itself in what savours of fable and 
romance; that they be not below the majesty of God, as he is the ruler and governor 
of the world; nor inconsistent with his character, as he is a good and gracious being ; 
that they be done openly before a sufficient number of witnesses; readily without any 
previous forms or ceremonies, which may make them look like incantation ; and upon 
all proper and important occasions to denote the permanency of that Divine power by 
which they are effected. . 
2dly, In relation to the person pretending to a Divine mission, it is required that he 
be a. man of good report for his unblamable conversation ; that he be in the perfect ex- 
ercise of his reason and senses, and constant and uniform in the message he delivers ; 
that the doctrine which he endeavours to establish by his miracles be consistent. with 
the principles of true reason and natural religion, consistent with right notions and wor- 
ship of God, and consistent with the former Revelations he hath made of his will; of 
a tendecy to destroy the devil’s power in the world, to. recover men from their igno- 
rance, to reform them from their vices, to lead them into the practice of virtue and true 
godliness, by proper motives and arguments, and, in short, to advance the general wel- 
fare of societies, as well as every man’s particular happiness in this life, and in his. pre- 
paration for a better. And now:to observe a little how all these characters meet in 
the blessed Jesus. ot Jib e'2 RU iat | raft 
That Jesus of Nazareth was'a person of great virtue and goodness, in full possession 
of his reason and senses, and constant and uniform in, the message he delivered to man- 
kind, not only the whole tenor of his conduct, as it is recorded by the evangelists, but 
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the nature of his doctrine, and excellency of his precepts, the manner of his discourses 
to the people, and the wisdom of his replies to the insidious questions of his adversaries, 
are a plain demonstration: And that (a) “ this Jesus was a man approved of God by 
miracles, wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the midst of all the people,” is 
manifest, not only from the testimony of his friends and disciples, but (>) from the con- 
cession of heathen historians, as well as the traditions of the Jewish Talmud, wherein 
the memory of them is preserved. 

These miracles indeed were above the skill of men or angels to effect ; but they were 
not therefore impossible, because subject to the power of Almighty God; for the same 
agent who formed the eye, could restore the blind to sight ; he, who wrought the whole 
frame of our bodies, could as easily cure the maimed, or heal the diseased ; and he, who 
causes the rain to descend, and to water the earth, that it may minister bread to the 
eater, and seed to the sower, could be at no loss to change water into wine, or to mul- 
tiply the loaves and fishes for the relief of the hungry. 

These miracles, again, being acts of mercy as well as power, were not consistent with 
the character of an impostor, or the agency of any wicked spirit; but that God should 
have compassion on his creatures, and exercise his tender mercies over the works of his 
own hands; that he should give bread to the hungry, limbs to the maimed, and release 
to such as were under the captivity of Satan, is no improbable thing at all. These were 
actions suitable to his majesty, and highly cqmporting with his wisdom and goodness, 
since they naturally tended both to beget reverence in the minds of men towards his 
messenger, and to reconcile them to the belief and obedience of his heavenly will. 

Now these miracles our Saviour did openly, in the temple, in the synagogues, and on 
the festivals, when the concourse of people was greatest, and when the doctors of the 
law, who came on purpose to ensnare him, were sitting by, and beholding what was 
done. These he did readily, and with a word’s speaking: For (c) Peace be still, quell- 
ed the raging of the winds and waves; (d) Young man arise, revived the widow’s son; 
(e) Ephphatha_ be opened, gave the deaf man hearing; and (f) Lazarus come forth, 
raised him from the grave who had been four days dead. This he did frequently, and 
upon all proper occasions; for, from the time that he entered upon his ministry, scarce 
a day passed without some fresh instance of his power and goodness, insomuch, that if 
all his actions of this kind had been particularly recorded, (g) “ the world itself (as St 
John by an elegant hyperbole declares) would not contain the books which should be 
written : And (what crowns all) these he did with a design to establish a religion, whose 
business it is to give men the most exalted thoughts of God and his Providence, and 
the greatest certainty of future rewards and punishments; to oblige them, by the strong~ 
est motives, to observe and practise whatsoever things are true, and honest, and just, 
and pure, and lovely, and of good report; to persuade them to mortify every inordi- 
nate affection, and to attain those excellent dispositions of mind, which will make 
them resemble God, and best prepare them for future happiness; in a word, to esta- 
blish the practice of the two great virtues, the love of God, and the love of our neigh- 
bour, upon these two excellent principles, of faith in God, as the rewarder of those 
that seek him, and faith in Jesus Christ, as the Saviour and Judge of mankind. 

And if such be the end and design of the Christian religion, there is little reason to 
suppose (as the Jews are very willing to object) that the devil could ‘have any hand in 
assisting our Saviour to effect such miracles as gave credit to the first appearance, and 
strength and success to the propagation of those doctrines, which were calculated on 
purpose to destroy his dominion in the world, and upon its ruins to erect the kingdom 


_ (4) Acts ii, 22. (d) See Bishop Chandler’s Defence, where he proves this, as well as the tradi- 
tions of the Talmud, by several instances, p. 429. -. (ce) Mark iv. 39. ©. (d) Luke vii, 14, 
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of God and his Christ. The devil is not so silly a being as to join forces with his a- From Matth. 

vowed enemy, in order to ruin and depose himself: And if our Saviour could hope for *: }. Mark ii. 
° ‘ 4 4 5 2 23. Luke vi. 1. 

no assistance from that quarter, the pretence of his doing his miracles, + by virtue of Johnv. 1. to 

the name Jehovah, stolen out of the sanctuary, and used as a charm, is a fiction too et xvii-14, 

gross and palpable to stand in need of any confutation. priekice~ 


: 7 P i 3 3 Luke ix. 37. 
Philostratus indeed, in his history of the life of Apollonius +2, sets him up for a great John vii. 1. 
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+ The account which some later Jews give us of 
this transaction is thus related,—That in the time of 
Helena the queen, Jesus of Nazareth came into Jeru- 
salem, and in the temple found a stone (on which the 
ark of God was wont to rest), whereon was written 
the Tetragrammaton, or more peculiar name of God ; 
that whosoever should get the name into his posses- 
sion, and be skilled in it, would be able to do what 
he pleased ; that therefore their wise men, fearing lest 
any of the Israelites should get that name, and de- 
stroy the world, made two dogs of brass, and placed, 
them at the door of the sanctuary; that whenever 
any had gone in, and learned that name, these dogs 
were wont, at their coming out, to bark so terribly, 
that they forgot the name and the letters they had 
newly learned. But when Jesus of Nazareth, say 
they, went in, he not only learned the letters of this 
name, but wrote them in a parchment, and hid it, as 
he came out, in an incision which he had made in his 
flesh ; and though through the barking of the dogs he 
had forgot the name, yet he learned it afterwards 
from his parchment: And it was by virtue of this, 
say they, that Jesus restored the lame, healed the 
leprous, raised the dead, walked upon the sea, and 
did all his other miraculous works. Pug. Fidet, part 
ii. cap. viii. sect. 6. as quoted in Kzdder’s Demonstra- 
tion, parti. p. 40. 

+ This Apollonius is, by the enemies of Christi- 
anity, set up as a rival to our blessed Saviour, in point 
of his life, miracles, and predictions; and therefore 
it may not be improper, in this place,to give our read- 
ers a short sketch of some of the principal incidents 
‘of his life andtransactions. About three or four years 
before the vulgar Christian Aira he was born at Ty- 
ana; a town of Cappadocia, (from whence he was 
named Tyaneus) of an ancient family, and rich pa- 
rents; but to make hie birth more resemble our Sa- 
viour’s it is said, that Proteus, under the form of a 
‘sea god, acquainted his mother, that he himself was 
to be born of her, and that, at the same time, she 
was surrounded with swans, which assisted at her la- 
bour, and, by her singing and gaiety, seemed to 
presage the infant’s future glory. However this be, 
while he was a youth, he was observed to have a great 
natural genius, an excellent memory, and was in his 
person so very beautiful, that he drew the eyes of all 
-men upon him. | When he was fourteen years of age, 
his father sent him to Tarsus in Cilicia, in order to 
-study rhetoric; but he chose rather to apply himsclf 
to philosophy, and in a few years professed himself 
of the Pythagorean sect. Pursuant to this, he ab- 
stained from the flesh of all animals, as reputed im- 
pure, lived upon nothing but fruits and vegetables, 
and though he did not condemn the use of wine, yet 


he chose rather to abstain from it, as being apt to dis- 
turb the serenity of the mind. He was a person of 
great mortification and abstinence, renounced mar- 
riage, professed continence, and affected to live in the 
temple of Zisculapius, to make it be believed that he 
was his peculiar favourite, and by his assistance was 
enabled to perform cures. Before he appeared ina 
public character, he kept silence for the space of five 
years ; but, as he did not totally refrain from compa- 
ny, he usually spoke by signs, or, when there was a 
necessity for it, wrote some words. After this five 
years silence he came to Antioch, and there endea- 
voured to improve-upon the pagan religion. The doc- 
trines which he taught were delivered in a plain, pre- 
ceptive manner, and with a better grace and autho- 
rity than the philosophers at that time were accustomed 
to. After some stay at Antioch, he undertook a long 
journey, in order to converse with the brachmans of In- 
dia, and in his way to visit the Persian magi. At Nine- 
veh he contracted an acquaintance with one Damis, 
who attended him ever after, and wrote an account of 
his life, sayings, and actions, which have been trans- 
mitted to us in the history of Philostratus the sophist. 
Upon his return from the Indies he went to Ephesus, 
where he was received with all the tokens of respect 
imaginable, was followed and admired by people of 
all ranks and conditions, and by making his observa- 
tions upon the chirping of a bird, which came to call 
its companions to pick up some corn which happened 
to be spilt, gained himself the reputation of a very 
great prophet. From Ephesus he removed to Athens, 
where he instructed the people in the ceremonies of 
their religion ; in the manner and time and place of 
their offering up sacrifices, libations, and prayers, 
with other superstitious rites; and where, by com- 
manding a devil to go out of a young man, and in to- 
ken of his being dispossessed, to overturn a statue 
which stood by, he obtained the character of a 
mighty worker of miracles.. In the twelfth year of 
Nero he came to Rome, where, having spoken some 
disrespectful words against the emperor, he was pro- 
secuted by his favourite Tigellinus; but to his great 
surprise, when his prosecutor opened the bill of ac- 
cusation against him, he found nothing but a fair 
piece of paper, without one word written in it; and 
not long after, upon his restoring a young woman, 
who seemed to fall down dead as she was going to be 
married, to life again, he was accounted by all a great 
magician at least, if not a person sent from heaven. 
When Nero ordered all philosophers to depart from 
Rome, he left the place, and (to pass by other cir- 
cumstances of his itinerant life) he was in Asia Mi- 
nor, when Domitian ordered him to be apprehended 
for speaking with some freedom against his tyranny, 
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&. M. 4033, worker of miracles; and some, of late times, have been bold enough to name ‘him in 
ke. ney competition with our Blessed Saviour. But, besides that, this history of Apollonius 

31, &. has no other voucher than his servant Damis, (who was confessedly a weak and igno- 
Vulg. Zr. 30. pant person, and consequently very capable of being imposed upon by the artful jug- 
gles of his master), the very miracles related therein, are, for the most part, ridiculous, 
unworthy the character of a prophet, and (as the learned Photius speaks) full of follies 
and monstrous tales. Nay, in the highest instance of his miraculous power, viz. “ his 
raising a dead woman to life again,” (a) Philostratus himself suspects (as he says the 
company did) that there was some confederacy and collusion in the matter; but if even 
it were not so, the doctrines which Apollonius taught, and the zeal he professed for the 
Pagan idolatry, together with his excessive pride, ambition, and vain affectation of di- 
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and sent to Rome; where, notwithstanding the empe- 
ror’s cruel usage of him, he behaved with incredible 
magnanimity ; and upon his trial being honourably ac- 
quitted, immediately vanished out of the court, and 
was that very day seen at Puteoli, which is very near 
fifty leagues from Rome. When Domitian was slain, 
he resided at Ephesus; and as he was then discour- 
sing to the people, he gave them to understand, that 
the fatal stab was that moment given him, which 
accordingly proved true; for not long after an ex- 
press arrived, that Domitian was dispatched in the 
manner he had mentioned, and Nerva unanimously 
declared emperor. Nerva, upon his accession to the 
throne, is said to have sent Apollonius a letter, de- 
siring him to come and assist at his councils ; to which 
he returned an answer by his servant Damis ; but be- 
fore Damis came back his master was dead ; though 
as to the place and manner of his death we have no 
certain account. After his death, however, he had 
statues erected, and divine worship paid to him ; but 
as he left few or no disciples behind him, his memory, 
which for a little while was greatly honoured, dwin- 
dled away by degrees, and upon the downfal of idola- 
try utterly ceased. 

This account we have from Philostratus, who, from 
the commentaries of Damis, and a book of one Maxi- 
mus, which he happened to light on, wrote the life of 
Apollonius above an hundred and twenty years. after 
his death ; but whoever looks into it, will see how 

, much_his fabulous history falls short of the gravity 
and simplicity of the Gospel. The truth is, Julia, the 
wife of the emperor Severus, affected to be thought 
a learned woman, and therefore she set up for a wit, 
which was attended with an immoderate desire and 
thirst after novelty. She was continually surrounded 
with poets, sophists, grammarians, &c. Philostratus 
made one of the number, and from her he had the 
memoirs of Damis, to which he added, either from 
common fame, or his own fancy, whatever he thought 
would hit the taste of the empress, or work himself 
into the favour of Caracalla, who had Apollonius in 
high esteem, and were both great admirers of the mar- 
vellous. Sothat, wherever the subject came not up 
to the magnificence which the author desired, he u- 
sually added all the ornaments which his imagination 
could invent, and, without any regard to truth, or 
even probability itself, (witness the conversation be- 


tween Apollonius and the ghost of Achilles, and the 
long disgressions on the panthers of Armenia, the ele- 
phants, the phcenix, the satyrs, the pygmies, &c.) 
made it not so much an history as a wild romance ; 
in which light all the great men, not only Christians, 
but Pagans, and ancients as well as moderns, that 
have had occasion to mention it, look upon it. Phi« 
lostratus, however, might have a farther design in wri= 
ting the life.of Apollonius : For as the Christian re- 
ligion, by the strength of its miracles, had now made 
its way in the world, those who endeavoured to op= 
pose it, and yet could not deny the.reality of its facts, 
were at length reduced to this expedient, viz. to pro- 
duce miracles in paganism, and every other argument 
that they thought Christianity could boast of, by way 
of contraposition. As therefore the actions of Jesus 
were handed down to us by the four evangelists, who 
wrote an account of the principal occurrences of 
his life ; so they, in like manner, set about writing the 
lives of their philosophers, in hopes of finding their 
account in thus opposing miracles to miracles, and 
magic to the power of God: And for this reason 
they have been more especially careful to accommo- 
date the transactions of their great men to the more 
remarkable passages in our Saviour’s life, as the learn- 
ed Huetius shews in many instances relating to Apol- 
lonius ; and thereupon concludes in these words “ Id 
preterea spectasse videtur Philostratus, ut invales- 
centem jam Christi fidem et doctrinam deprimeret, 
opposito hoc omnis doctrine sanctitatis, et mirifice 
virtutis fictitio simulacro. Itaque ad Christi exem- 
plar hanc expressit effigiem, et pleraque ex Jesu 
Christi historia Apollonio accommodavit, ne quid eth- 
nici Christianis invidere possent.”” Vid. Huet. De- 
monst. Evang. pag. 566, Fleury’s Eccles. Hist. 
Tellemont’s Hist. des Empereurs, vol. ii. and a Dis- 
sert. at the end of the Translat. of Houtteville’s Crit. 
et Hist. Discourse ; [and Mosheim’s translation of 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System, ed, 2. vol. i. p. 397, 
&c, and vol. ii. p. 778, &e. ; what it is completely 
proved that Apollonius was a fanatical Pythagorean, 
and his biographer a virulent though absurd enemy 
of Christ and his religion. I call him absurd, because, 
though he says that Apollonius was endowed with 
the Spirit of God—nay, was a god himself, he yet 
sends him to India to learn wisdom of the Brahmins! ] 
(a) Vid. Vit. Apoll. lib. iv. c. 16. ; ; 
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vine honours, are a plain indication that his miracles were false; and his most surprising From Matth. 
performances, either the effects of magic, or downright cheat and imposture. Sie ee 

Tacitus (a) indeed tells us of two cures,-one of a blind, and the other ‘of a lame Jonny. 1. to. 
person, which Vespasian pretended to work at Alexandria; but whoever reflects on picuetaeentad 
the situation of his affairs at that time, will perceive some reason to suspect a Collu- ture ix, 37. 
sion. He was now ina dispute with himself what to do, whether to assume ‘the Ro- Jol vii. 1. 
man empire, or restore the ancient form of government, a commonwealth. © The re-~ 
storation of the latter was what Dion and Euphrates, two eminent philosophers, advi- 
sed ; but Apollonius (whom he likewise consulted upon this occasion) with’ great vehe- 
mence persuaded the contrary, and (being himself accustomed to such artifices) might, 
not improbably, suggest to Vespasian the necessity of some miracle or other, in order 
to recommend him to the people as a person highly favoured by the gods. 

And indeed, if we consider what an obscure person, and of what mean original Ves- 
‘pasian was, there seems to be the greater reason why Apollonius, and others of that 
party, should think of some expedient or other to raise him a reputation ‘in’ the world, 
answerable to the new station of life they had advised him to accept : And whoever 
considers farther (b) what various artifices were at that time made use of to procure an 
‘opinion of Divinity in the emperors, will not much wonder that such reports should 
be spread of them, or that certain persons should be suborned to feign such distem- 
pers, and then to give it out that the touch of the emperor’s hand had cured them; 
though it must be confessed, (c) some are of opinion, that what is reported by Vespa- 
sian to this purpose cannot fairly be denied, and might perhaps be providentially in- 
tended. to give some dignity and superior character to a person who (in conjunction 
with his son Titus) was appointed by God to be a signal instrument of the Divine ven- 
geance on the Jewish nation. 

Allowing then that God, for wise ends of his Providence, might now and then per- 
mit some eminent person to do a real miracle; yet what is this to that vast number 
and great variety recorded of our Saviour, who, in the small space of his ministry, 
did more wonderful works of this kind than what Moses and all the prophets put 
together, from the earliest account of time that we read of, are known to have done ? 

(d) 'The Jews indeed, to swell the account of Moses’s miracles, reckun each of those 
that he did in Egypt double; one as a miracle of justice, in punishing Pharach and 
his people, and the other as a miracle of mercy, in preserving the Israelites from the 
like destruction. But after all their pains and contrivance, the sum amounts to very 
little in comparison to the many that are recorded of our Blessed. Saviour. The mira- 
cles of all the prophets put together, by the Jews own computation, do not equal those 
of Moses; and yet we must remember that Moses lived an hundred and twenty years, 
forty of which were one continued scene of action; and that the compass of the pro- 
phets, from the creation of the world to the destruction of the second .temple, includes 
three thousand and some hundreds. Lay this together, and it evidently follows, that 
such extraordinary demonstrations of the Divine. presence ,and, power, were.very thin 
and sparingly exhibited, when set. against the innumerable instances of them in the 
three or (at most) four years preaching of the Blessed Jesus... And if the wonders re- 
lated by the evangelists, as done by himself in so short .a time, do far exceed; what, both 
Moses and all the prophets did, what shall we say to those many, more that are not. re- 
lated ? What to the infinitely more still that were done by the apostles),and,disciples, 
in confirmation of the doctrine he had taught ? Doubtless the miraculous power which 
he communicated to. them was infinitely, great, when, in order to ebtain cures, (e) “ the 


‘ (a) Hist. lib. iv. (6) Stilling fleet’s Orig. Sac. pag. 171. (c)‘Vid.' Kidder’s De- 
monstration of the Messiah, part i. page 62. (d) Stanhope’s Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures, 
(e) Acts v. 15, 16., A (s 


A. M, 4035, 
&c. or 5441. 
Ann. Dem 
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people brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid them on beds, that at least the 
shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some of them;” and when from (a) “ Paul’s 
body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs and aprons, and the diseases departed 


c 


Vals: ®t 30 from them, and evil spirits went out of them.” 


To sum up what has been said on this subject. Since a real miracle is such an ope- 
ration as can be done by none but God, or such as are appointed by him, and was 
therefore, in all ages, acknowledged as an authentic proof of a Divine mission ; since 
the prophets, in their predictions of the Messiah, represent him as working miracles of 
a kind and merciful nature, and our Saviour, when he entered upon. his ministry, and 
assumed that character, displayed a wonderful power in works of the same kind; since 
that power could proceed from no other cause but a communication from God, and yet 
to imagine that God would communicate any part of his power to give sanction to an 
impostor, is a thing repugnant to his sacred attributes ; since, upon examination, it ap- 
pears that all the marks and characters of true miracles concur in the words of Jesus, 
but violent suspicions of trick and artifice in those that are named in competition with 
him; since, besides these characters of their truth, the number of those which he did 
(besides those that were done by persons acting in his name and by his authority) was 
greater than what all the true workers of miracles, viz. Moses and the prophets, had 
done through the whole compass of the Old Testament : Since these things appear to 
be thus, I say, we are under a necessity to conclude, that our Blessed Saviour must 
have been the true Messiah promised to the Jews, and characterised in the writings 
of their prophets; that he was the great “ Messenger of the Covenant” sent from 
God ; for (b) “ if he had not been of God he could have done nothing ;” and conse- 
quently, that the message which he delivered to us containing this covenant, or (what 
is all one) that the religion which he hath settled in the world, and confirmed by so 
many incontestible proofs (so far as the testimony of miracles is available) cannot but 
be true. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DISSERTATION 


ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR 
AND HIS APOSTLES. 


; SINCE the period at which the preceding Dissertation was written, objections have 
been urged against the reality of miracles in general, and of the Gospel miracles in par- 
ticular, which seem not to have occurred to the philosophers, who were contemporary 
with our author. As these objections have been lately stated in perspicuous and very 
forcible language, and disseminated among all classes of reading people, with the art 
which distinguishes one of our most popular literary journals, (c) 1 am unwilling to 
dismiss from my hands a work of this kind, without attempting at least to expose the 
i a which has been thus employed to undermine the foundations of our holy 
religion. 

A miracle has been defined—* An effect or event contrary to the established constitu- 
tion or course of things,” or “a sensible deviation from the known laws of nature.” To 


this definition I am not aware that any objection has ever been made, or indeed can be 


* 


(2) Acts xix, 11, 12, (b) John. ix. $3. (c) See the Edinburgh Review, No. 46, 
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made. That the visible world is governed by stated general rules or laws; or that there rrom Matth. 
is an order of physical causes and effects established in every part of the system of na- x! 1. Mark i. 
ture, which falls under our observation, is a fact, which is not, and cannot be, contro- nin ear 
verted. iffects which are produced by the regular operation of these laws or physical Matth. «vii.14. 
causes, or which are conformable to the established course of events, are said to be na- — rie ey , 
tural; and every palpable deviation from this constitution of the natural system, and Jobo vii. 1. 
the correspondent course of events in it, is called a miracle. . esapermpecce sot 
_ If this definition of a miracle be accurate, no event can be justly deemed miraculous 

merely because it is strange, or even to us unaccountable; for it may be nothing more 

than the regular effect of some -physical cause operating according to an established 

though unknown law of nature. In this country earthquakes happen but rarely, and 

at no stated periods of time; and for monstrous births perhaps no particular and satis- 

factory account can be given; yet an earthquake is as regular an effect of the established 

laws of nature as the bursting of a bomb-shell, or the movements of a steam engine ; 

and no man doubts, but that, under particular circumstanses unknown to him, the mon- 
‘ster is nature’s genuine issue. It is therefore necessary, before we can pronounce an 
event to be a true miracle, that the circumstances under which it was produced. be 
‘known, and that the common course of nature be in some degree understood ; for in all 

those cases in which we are totally ignorant of nature, it is impossible to determine 
what is, or what is not, a deviation from her course. Miracles, therefore, are not, as 

some have represented them, appeals to our ignorance. They suppose some antecedent 
knowledge of the course of nature, without which no proper judgment can be formed 
concerning them; though with it their reality may be so apparent as to leave no room 

for doubt or disputation. __ fay * 

Thus, were a physician to give instantly sight to a blind man, by anointing his eyes 

with a chemical preparation, which we had never before seen, and to the nature and 

qualities of which we were absolute strangers, the cure would to us undoubtedly be 
wonderful ; but we could not pronounce it miraculous, because it might be the physical 

effect of the operation of the unguent on the eye. But were he to give sight to his pa- 

tient merely by commanding him to receive it, er by anointing his eyes with spittle, 

we should with the utmost confidence pronounce the cure to be a miracle; because we 

know perfectly that neither the human voice, nor human spittle has, by the established 
constitution of things, any such power over the diseases of the eye. No one is now ig- 

norant, that persons apparently dead are often restored to their families and friends, by 

being treated, during Suspended animation, in the manner recommended by the Humane - 

Society. To the vulgar, and sometimes even to men of science, these resuscitations ap- 

pear very wonderful; but as they are known to be effected by physical agency, they can 

never be considered as miraculous deviations from the laws of nature, though they may 
suggest to different minds very different notions of the state of death. On the other 

hand, no one could doubt of his having witnessed a real miracle, who had seen a person 

that had been four days dead, come alive out of. the grave at the call of another, or who 

had even bebeld a person exhibiting all the common evidences of death, instantly resus- 

citated merely by being desired to live. aa, 


° ° . 


Thus easy is it to distinguish between such miracles as those of our Blessed Saviour, 
and the most wonderful phzenomena produced by physical causes, operating according 
to the established laws of nature. Yet it seems difficult to admit, on any occasion, a 
suspension of these laws ; and we may safely pronounce, that they have never been sus- 
pended. but for some important purpose, which could not otherwise have been accom- 
plished.»“ Events, says an able writer, (a) may be so extraordinary, that they can hard- 
ly be established, by%gny testimony ;” and,the instance which he gives is of an event, in 
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(a) In the Edinburgh Review already referred to. 
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‘. M. 4035, which I am not aware that any law of nature would be suspended. “ We would not 
Xe or 5441. sive credit to a man who should affirm that he saw a hundred dice thrown in the air, 
31.&¢. and that they all fell on the same faces.” To such an affirmation I certainly would give 
Vulg. 4. 30. no credit ; for though I think that a hundred dice might all fall on the same faces with- 
== out the suspension of any known law of nature, such an event isso extremely improba- 
ble, and of so very little importance in itself, that it would require the evidence of more 
than one witness to establish its credibility. The author however considers it as the 
violation of some unknown law of nature, and immediately infers from its not being ad- 
mitted on the report of one man, “ that the probability of the continuance of the laws of 
nature is superior to every other evidence, and to that of historical facts the best esta- 
blished.” In this inference I cannot acquiesce; but before entering into any discussion 
of the subject, it will bé necessary to ascertain with some precision what is meant by 
the laws of nature, and whence those laws had their origin. — - . 

If this profound mathematician (a) be, as his countrymen in general were some years 
ago, convinced, either that there is ne God; or that if there be a God, he is not the 
moral Governor of the world; or that the present laws of nature, or the established, 
course of things, have existed from all eternity independent of him and of every intel- 
lectual being, he is perfectly consistent when he says, that no weight of testimony could 
prove the miraculous suspension of these laws. It would indeed be ridiculous to talk of 
miracles to the atheist or fatalist ; for if there were no God, or if God were not the mo- 
ral as well as physical Governor of the world, the very notion of miracles, as it is eater- 
tained by Christians, would involve in it a contradiction and absurdity. It is only with 
THEISTS, therefore, and such theists as, admitting the moral attributes of God, believe 
that the established course of things, or the laws of nature, were established by nim for 
the accomplishment of some great and good purpose, that any discussion can be carried 
on respecting the evidence necessary to prove the temporary suspension of any one of 
these laws ; for if they be all necessary, and have been from eternity, it is as impossible 
to suspend them by any power or for any purpose, as it is to render a geometrical axiom 
false. . . 

That the world, in its present state, has not existed from eternity, has been a thou- 
sand times demonstrated (6); but at present I take this fact for granted, because it is 
only to those by whom it is admitted, that what I have to urge in evidence of the Gos- 
pel miracles is addressed. very theist who acknowledges the moral attributes of God, 
admits, on the testimony of universal history, sacred and profane, supported as that tes- 
timony is by the phenomena of nature, that the present magnificent system was once 
in a state of chaos, and that it must have been brought, from that state, into its present 
beautiful order so plainly indicative of design and benevolence, by that God in whom 
he believes. The laws therefore by which all its movements are directed ; by which all 
the planets primary and secondary revolve round the sun; by which animals and vege- 
tables grow and perish and succeed each other; by which passions*and appetites are 
generated in the human mind; by which mankind are enabled to express their thoughts 
by articulate sounds; by which the atoms of matter tend towards each other, and when 

brought into contact cohere together; and in one word, hy which every phenomenon 
corporeal and intellectual is produced, must have been established by him. But of being 
governed by /aws in the proper sense of the word, as men in society are governed by 
the acts or decrees of the legislature, brute matter is not capable. What then is meant 
by the laws of nature? Let the theist, to whom I am addressing myself, revolve the 
question seriously in his own mind, and he will find that the laws of nature can be no- 
thing else than the volition or volitions of that God, who brought the world from. the 


(a) Laplace. (6) See the Introduction to the History of the Old Testament, and the Works. 
there referred to. : ; 
+ Oo 
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state of chaos into that of order. When by his fiat he separated the parts of the hete- From Matth. _ 
rogeneous mass, and formed them into those beautiful systems which we behold, it was 3! 1. Mark it 
his will that certain events in each system should regularly succeed each other, and that Jounv. Lto- 
the different systems should be so connected among themselves, as to promote Siig 
great and wise end which he had in view. It is difficult—I think indeed impossible— Lue ix. 37. 
to conceive any other end, which a Being all perfect could have in view, than the dif- J" vi. 1- 
fusion of happiness ; but the greatest quantity of happiness can be diffused only among 
the greatest numbers of beings susceptible of it. 
Inanimate beings are not capable either of happiness or of misery; but every being 
endowed with sense is capable of both; and every being endowed with reason as well 
as sense, is capable of both in a still greater degree. We must conclude, therefore, 
that it was for the accommodation of sentient and rational beings that events were 
made to succeed each other in a regular order, and that the order made choice of by 
‘perfect wisdom was the best that could have been chosen for promoting the happiness 
_of the whole sentient and intelligent creation. This being the case, we may rest assu- 
‘red that no deviation from that order ever has been, or ever will be, permitted, but for 
‘some very important purpose foreseen and provided for by that fiat which established 
what are called the laws of nature; and that if there had been among the creatures of 
God a tree agents, there never would have been such a deviation from the ordinary 
“course of events, as that which constitutes a miracle. But among those creatures there 
are free agents, and man is one of them, whose happiness depends in a very great de- 
gree on their own conduct; whilst that conduct cannot, like the movements of inant- 
mate matter, be directed in one determinate course by impulse or pressure. Without 
entering at all into the question of liberty and necessity, I trust that I may assume, as 
a truth unquestioned and unquestionable, that the relation between motive and action 
is something quite different from that between cause and effect in physics, and that it is 
by motives, and not physical causes, that the actions of men are directed. 
‘Let us now suppose that, when the Creator of the world was about to establish that 
course of events, which we call the laws of nature, in such order as he knew would pro- 
duce the greatest quantity of happiness to the whole sentient and intelligent creation, 
he foresaw that man, for whose accommodation chiefly we must suppose this earth to 
have been fitted up, would bring himself into such circumstances, that his happiness 
would become impossible, unless some one of these laws should for a time be suspend- 
ed; may we not suppose that a Being of infinite power and wisdom might make pro- 
vision for such an event in the very establishment of those laws? To control by force 
the freédom of the human will would be to destroy that very nature on which depends 
the greatest happiness of which man is capable (a); but might not some portion of in- 
animate matter be diverted for a short time from its regular course without the smallest 
injury to any sentient or intelligent being in the universe? In the journal to which I 
have already referred, it is confidently affirmed that it could not. 
«© Suppose a man, says this critic, not at all versed in astronomy, who considers the 
moon merely as a luminous circle that, with certain irregularities, goes round the earth 
from east to west nearly in twenty-four hours, rising once and setting once in that in- 
terval. Let this man be told, from some authority, that he is accustomed to respect, 
that on a certain day it had been observed at London, that the moon did not set at all, 
but was visible above the horizon for twenty-four hours :—there is little doubt that, af- 
ter making some difficulty about it; he would come at last to be convinced of the truth 
of the assertion. In this he could not be accused of any extraordinary or irrational cre- 
dulity. The experience he had of the uniform setting and rising of the moon was but 
very limited; and the fact alleged might not appear to him more extraordinary than 


a 


(a) See this completely proved in Law’s edition of King’s'Essay on the Origin of Evil, 
2H2 | 
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A. M. 4035, many of the irregularities to which that luminary is subject. Let the same thing be 
ie told to an astronomer, in whose mind the rising and setting of the moon were neces- 
31, &e. sarily connected with a vast number of other appearances; who knew, for example, 
Vuig- Hr. 30. that the supposed fact could not have happened, unless the moon had exceedingly de- 
viated from that orbit in which it has always moved ; or the position of the earth’s axis 
had been suddenly changed; or that the atmospherical refraction had been encreased to an 
extent that was never known. Any of all these events must have affected such a vast 
number of others, that, as no such thing was ever before perceived, an incredible body of 
evidence is brought to ascertain the continuance of the moon in her regular course. 
The barrier that generalization and the explanation of causes thus raises against credulity 
and superstition —the way in which it multiplies the evidence of experience, is highly 
deserving of attention, and is likely to have a great influence on the future fortunes of 
the human race. Against the uniformity, therefore, of such laws, it 2s impossible for testi 
mony to prevail.” : 

Certainly, it is impossible for such testimony as that supposed, to prevail against the 
uniformity of any law of nature; for, as I have already observed, if those laws be ne- 
cessary and eternal, their uniformity can never be interrupted for any purpose or by 
any power, and if they have been established by a God of perfect wisdom and good- 
ness, we may be assured that they will never be suspended for so unworthy | rpose 
as only to make the citizens of London stare, and enable one of them to try the credu- 
lity of some clown, who believes the moon to consist, according to the Scotch expres- 
sion, of green cheese! What such a ridiculous tale as this, supposing it ever to have been 
seriously told, would have to do with superstition, it is not easy to conceive; but the 
ingenious critic might as well have told us in plain terms, that it is impossible for testi- 
mony to render credible what is said of the sun and moon standing still (a) at the call 
of Joshua; for even his friend, who believes the moon to be a mere luminous circle of 
cheese, if at all conversant with his Bible, must perceive that this is what he intended 
to say under the cover of a clumsy apologue. . 

If the laws of nature be the work of Fats, I readily agree with him that the story 
of the sun and moon standing still cannot be rendered credible by any testimony. If 

those laws be, as I believe them to be, the-constitution of an Almighty and infinitely 
wise and good God, I likewise readily agree with him, that no testimony could render 
credible the phenomena of the sun and moon’s standing still, but for some important 
purpose that could not have been otherwise so well accomplished. What the purpose 
was for which the children of Israel were separated from the idolatrous nations around 
them, and established in the land of Canaan, has been fully stated elsewhere; and the 
theist, with whom I am now arguing, will admit that, whether it was real or not, that 
purpose was of great importance. Great however as that purpose was, for the reasons 
elsewhere assigned, no testimony could prevail with me to believe, that, for the sake of 
it, the rotation of the earth on its axis, and the course of the moon in her orbit, were 
literally arrested, ‘unless the same Almighty power wrought another miracle at the same 
instant to prevent the natural consequences of the sudden cessation of motions so rapid. 
Without this second miracle, I am as fully aware as our critic, that those events pro- 
duced by the first, must have not only affected a vast number of others, but been also 
“ productive of mischief—such as the reducing ofthe earth to a state of chaos—more than 
sufficient to balance the good expected from the miracle;—nay, that they would have 
rendered the miracle itself useless by destroying those for whose instruction it was 
meant to be wrought. I confess, however, that I do not perceive what injury could 
have been done to any sentient or intelligent being in the solar system, or new the dif- 
ferent planets, of which that system is composed, could have been disturbed in their 


a awh © (a) Joshuarx,, 12,18... 
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courses, by the extraordinary atmospherical refraction of part of the solar rays, by which From Matth. 
{believe the miracle in question to have been affected (a). It is very true that my Xi}. Markit. 
knowledge of the sciences of astronomy and optics is very limited when compared with Jobuv. 1. to | 
that of Laplace and his friend; but I may surely be allowed to know more of them than Math. xvii, 14 
the man, who, without displaying any irrational credulity, believes that on a certain day Lake te s7: 
the moon had at London, forgotten to set. I have likewise conversed often, on the sub-%°" vie}. 
ject of miracles in general, and of that of Joshua in particular, with philosophical lay- ~ 
men, some of whom, with respect to their knowledge of optics and astronomy, might, 
without presumption, have been brought into comparison even with Laplace; and they 
saw as little danger, as I do, to any part of the creation, from a temporary increase of the 
refractive power of the atmosphere to any extent. Indeed all philosophical theists, 
with whom I have conversed freely on such subjects, have held the will of God to be 
the immediate cause (I mean efficient cause) of every law of inanimate nature, as well as 
of every deviation from those laws, which deviations were foreseen and provided for 
from the beginning, when “ the world first rose out of chaos.” I confess likewise that 
I see not how the restoration of a dead man to life, or any other miracle recorded of 
our Lord in the Gospels, could affect such a vast number of others, as to bring what 
our critic calls an zncredible body of evidence against the reality of those miracles. The 
most astonishing of them all has long appeared to me to be the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes, because it seems to imply the power of creation; and we certainly have the 
evidence of uniform experience, as far as experience can be had in such a case, that not. 
an atom of matter has been either created or annihilated since the beginning of the 
world. The quantity however of new matter added, on those two occasions, to the old, 
supposing such to have been the case, was comparatively so small, that the philosophers, 
who “ weigh not only the mountains of the earth,” but even the earth itself and all the 
planetary system, “ in a pair of scales,” and who hope, by the aid of “ a calculus suffi- 
ciently powerful, to make near approaches to oMNICIENCE,” will admit that it could not 
have greatly disturbed the motions of the earth and moon, or any other planet! 
On the principles of pure theism, therefore, though certainly not on those of atheism or 
fatalism, the possibility of miracles—and even of such miracles as those of our Lord,—will 
surely be admitted: but the great question is, what evidence is sufficient to render them 
credible ? The Christians say that the evidence of testimony is sufficient for this purpose, 
and indeed that no other evidence can be had. That the truth of the Gospel miracles 
admits, in the present age, of no other evidence than that of testimony, will be readily 
admitted; but our critic contends, as Hume had done before him, that the improbabili- 
ty of the violation of the order of those events, of which the course is known from ex- 
perience to be perfectly uniform, is so strong, that no testimony can prevail against it. 
“ It will always be more wonderful, he says, that the violation of such order should 
have taken place, than that any number of witnesses should have been deceived them- 
- selves, or should be disposed to deceive others.” 
_ If this doctrine be true, how many facts have taken place in nature, or have been 
said by philosophers to take place in nature, which not one man of ten thousand, or 
even ten millions, can rationally believe to have happened? “ That testimony derives 
all its force from experience,” says the critic, “ seems very certain ie and Hume, as he 
acknowledges, had said the same thing before him. But if this be true, upon what evi- 
dence can I and hundreds of millions beside me believe, that showers of meteoric stones. 
have, in different ages and distant nations, fallen from the atmosphere on the earth? I 
_ never saw one such stone fall, and Ihave the evidence of uniform experience that the 
atmosphere does not regularly generate metallic stones. Every man who is in the same. 
predicament with me, has the same immense weight of experience to place in the hap 


(a) See the Appendix to Dissertation I. Book v. chap, i. of this Work, 
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A.M. 4035, lance against the testimony of the comparatively very small number who say that they 
ee Pte had witnessed such stones fall from the heavens; and if it be very certain that testimo- 
31.&c. ny derives all its force from experience, how can it be possible for hundreds of millions 
Vulg. x. 30. of men, possessing common sense, to admit, in opposition to their own uniform expe- 
——— rience, the testimony of some dozens of people who may have been deceived themselves, 
or disposed, like the London citizen with his moon of cheese, to deceive others? It is 
vain to say that we have the experience of ages, and of numbers of chemists who have 
examined the stones, in corroboration of the testimony that they fell from the heavens ; 
for in this argument where experience of the uniformity of the laws-of nature is oppo- 
sed to testimony bearing witness that those laws have been occasionally suspended, no 
experience can be admitted but individual, personal experience. The experience of 
ages and of distant nations—indeed the experience of every individual but myself is 
known to me only by ¢estimony ; and is it possible that any philosopher can seriously 
contend that festimony derives all its force from that experience, of which we never 
could have known any thing—of which, indeed, we never could have heard, but through 

the medium of festimony ? : 

This is surely not possible, and therefore it must be by every man’s indivdual p er- 
sonal experience, by which, on the principles of Hume and his followers, the truth of 
testimony is to be tried ? If so, I ought not to believe that there has ever been an earth- 
quake, for I never felt the shock of one, though I have heard of many, and of some 
which were said to have been felt by numbers in the very town where I then was! I 
ought not to believe that a monstrous child was ever born of a woman, for I never saw 
a human being, who could with any propriety be called a monster, whilst I know, by 
uniform personal experience, that every monstrous birth, if there have been any such 
births, has been a deviation from the regular course of nature. In vain shall I be told, - 
that earthquakes may be accounted for in certain circumstances, and shewn to be pro- 
duced by the operation of the laws of nature; for those circumstances are probably as- 
sumed for the purpose, and whether they be or not, they are made known to me only 
by testimony, which I ought to disregard, because directly contrary to my uniform ex- 
perience. 

But even this mode of converting testimony into experience, cannot be had recourse 
to in the case of the meteoric stones; for according to one of the most scientific che- 
mists of the age (a), “ it would be absurd, in the present state of our knowledge, to at- 
tempt any explanation of the manner in which they are formed; for not even a conjec- 
tural cause for them in the smallest degree probable can be assigned.” We are told in- 
deed that the testimony produced in support of the origin of those stones, “ has been 
confirmed by a scrupulous examination into the natural history of the facts (the stones) 
themselves. When the stones which were said to have fallen from the heavens came to 
be chemically analyzed, they were found to have every where the same characters, and 
to consist of the same ingredients, nearly in the same proportions ;” whilst no other 
stones have anywhere been found of precisely the same character. “ Here thefore, says 
the reviewer of Laplace, we have a testimony confirmed, and rendered quite indepen- 
dent of our previous knowledge of the veracity of the witnesses.” ahh “i 

This inference I cannot admit; nor can I conceive by what rule of logic it is drawn 
from the premises. Not to insist on the unquestionable fact, that the result of the ches 
mical analysis of the stones, can be known to those myriads, who were not present when 
it was made, only by ¢estimony, all that seems to me to have been proved by that analy- 
sis is, that the stones in question are of one and the same species, and that the species 
itself is very uncommon. ‘These two facts I admit to have been completely proved, for 
I have no hesitation to receive the testimony of the chemist by whom they were ascertain- 


(2) See Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Ed. 3. vol. 4. p. 163, &c, 
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ed; but why stones of a singular character, found in different regions of the earth, should From Matth. 
therefore be inferred to have fallen from the heavens, I confess that 1 am yet to learn. *i 1: Mark ii. 
That- =<$to f th cl ete 23. Luke vi. 1. 
that a stone of two or three tons weight, as some of. those meteoric stones have been, John v. 1. to 


should be generated in the higher regions of the atmosphere, and float in a horizontal Mant ae 
ark 1X. He 


direction over various countries, at the distance of sixty miles from the earth, is direct-{anejn. 37, 
ly contrary not only to all my experience, but likewise to all that I know of the consti-Jo" vii- re 
tution of the atmosphere, as well as of the law of gravitation—the best ascertained, per- 
haps, of all the laws of corporeal nature! Am I then to reject with scorn all that I 
haye been told of ignited stones falling from the heavens? Undoubtedly I ought to do 
so, if testimony derives all its force from experience; for though those stones have been 
chemically analyzed, and their composition ascertained by experiments, not an indivi- 
dual of the human race can believe that they fell from the atmosphere, on any other 
evidence than the unsupported testimony of those very few persons who have said that 
they saw them fall. “ But it will always be more wonderful that masses of iron, py- 
rites, and earth, of the weight of two or three tons, should be formed in the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere, and even float horizontally in that rare medium, as a log of 
wood floats in water,-than that any number of witnesses, who affirm that they saw 
them fall, should have been deceived themselves, or disposed to deceive others.” They 
may have had their origin in the heart of the earth, and been forced upwards by subterra- 
neous fire; and this may seem the more probable, that the principal ingredient in them 
is iron in the metallic state; that they have been genegally found hot and buried to a 
considerable depth in the earth; and that such eruptions from the bowels of the earth, 
through the craters of voleanoes, have frequently been accompanied by appearances in . 
- the air which might easily be mistaken by a few individuals—almost stupified with as- 
tonishment. for meteors descending from the heavens. ; 
. Ip, a nerd it appears to me that there is not one objection urged by Hume, Laplace, 
or any of their pupils, against the sufficiency of testimony to prove, the reality of the 
Gospel miracles, which does not hold with at least equal force against the reality of 
those showers of meteoric stones which are said to have fallen in all the quarters of the 
globe. The truth, however, is, that these objections are in both cases founded on a pal- 
pable mistake. Testimony is so far from deriving all its force from experience, that as 
was justly observed long ago, (a) it is the sole foundation of by far the greater part of 
what the opponents of the Gospel call firm, unalterable, and universal experience; and 
that if we did not, in certain circumstances, repose implicit confidence in testimony, every 
man’s knowledge of events would be confined to those, which had fallen under the 
immediate observation of his own senses. Hume seems to have been perfectly aware of 
this, when he supposed a case, in which, were it ever to occur, testimony would be suf~ 
ficient to establish the credibility even.of a miracle. Fikes 
« No testimony, says he, (b) is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless. the testimony 
be of such a kind, that its falschdod would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to establish —When any one tells me, that he saw a dead man restored to, 
life, I immediately consider with myself, whether it be more probable, that this person. 
should either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact, which he relates, should really 
have happened. I weigh the one mira-le against the other, and according to the supe- 
riority which I discover, I pronounce my decision, and always reject the greater mira- 
cle. If the falsehood of his testimony would be more miraculous than the event which 
he relates; then, and not till then, can he pretend to command my belief or opinion.” 
There is some inaccuracy of language in talking of greater and less miracles when 
Omnipotence is supposed to have performed them all; but it is no more than justice to, 
acknowledge that the author admitted, in a note, that all real miracles are equally easy 


(a) By Dr Campbell in his admirable Dissertation on Miracles. (5) Essay on Miracles, 


A. M. 4035, 

&c. or 5441 

Ann. Dom. 
S31, &e. 


Vulg. Mr. 30. 
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to the Almighty, by observing “ that the raising of a feather, when the wind wants 


‘ ever so little force requisite for that purpose, is as real a miracle as the raising of a 


house or a ship into the air.” By greater and Jess miracles therefore, and by always re- 
jecting the greater, it is evident that he meant nothing more than that of two or more 
deviations from the known laws of nature, one might in itself, when contemplated with 
all its circumstances, appear less probable than the others; and that if he could not re- 
ject them all, his principles would compel him to reject that which should appear least 
probable when viewed in all its bearings. gs if rR 3 

This seems to be a just maxim; and therefore if it can be shown that the testimony, 
given by the apostles and other first preachers of the Gospel to the miracles of their 
Lord, would, on the supposition that those miracles were not really performed, have 
been as great a deviation from the known laws of nature as the miracles ‘themselves, 
the balance must be considered as evenly poised by opposite miracles; and whilst it 
shall continue so, the judgment must remain in a state of suspense. But if it shall ap- 
pear that, in this case, the false testimony would have been a deviation from the laws of 
nature much less probable in itself than the miracles recorded in the Gospels, the ba- 
lance will be instantly destroyed; and by Mr Hume’s maxim, we must reject the sup- 
position of falsehood in the testimony of the apostles, and admit the miracles of Christ 
to have been really performed. ) 9 Reg TR . 

In this argument it is needless to waste time in proving that those miracles, as they 
are represented in the writings ef the New Testament, were of such a nature, and per- 
formed. before so many witnesses, that no imposition could possibly be practised on the 
-senses of those who affirm that they were present. From every page of the Gospels 
this is so evident, that the philosophical adversaries of the Christian faith never sup- 
pose the apostles to have been themselves deceived *, but boldly accuse them of bear= 
ing false witness. But if this accusation be well founded, their testimony itself is as 
great a miracle, or, in other words, as real a deviation from the laws of nz ture, as any 
which they record of: themselves or of their Master. pees 

That testimony does not derive all its force from experience has been already proved ; 
and is indeed little less than self-evident from the unquestionable fact. that the earliest 
assent, which is given to testimony by children who have no experience, is unlimited, 
whilst the experience of age renders men distrustful. Exactly the reverse would be 
the case, were our belief in testimony the result of experience. It has therefore been 
thought that the beneficent Author of nature, who intended man to be a social crea- 
ture, hath implanted in every human breast an instinctive propensity to speak truth, 
and likewise a disposition to confide implicitly in the veracity of others; and it cannot 
be denied that children believe whatever is told them, and that the greatest liar on 
earth speaks a hundred truths for one falsehood. That truth is indeed always at the 
door of the lips; that it requires no effort to bring it forth; that in ordinary cases men 
speak truth uninfluenced by any motive moral or political ; and that lying is never prac~ 
tised by the worst of men without some effort to accomplish some end, are positions 
which daily.experience renders it impossible to question. But notwithstanding all this, 
{ do not think that truth is spoken by an original and instinctive principle ; because men 


* The reviewer of Laplace, so often referred to, 
speaking of the improbability of a hundred dice thrown 
at once all falling on the same faces, adds—* If Wwe 
had ourselves been spectators of such an event, we 
would not believe our own eyes, till we had scrupu- 
lously examined all the circumstances, and assured 
ourselves that there was no trick nor deception. Af- 
ter such an examination, we would not hesitate to 
admit it, notwithstanding its great improbability ; and 
no one would have recourse to an inversion of the 


laws of vision in order to account for it.”? This acute 
writer therefore must allow, that no trick er decep= 
tion could have been practised in the resurrection of 
the widow’s son at Nain, in the resurrection of Laza- 
rus, or in the feeding of five thousand men on Jive bars 
ley loaves and two small fishes. Kither these miracles 
must have been really performed, or the evangelists 
must have wilfully borne faise witness; for there isne - 
other alternative. 
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appear not to be impelled bysinstinct to speak any articulate language at all; and it ig From Matth. 


CHAP. III. 


surely inconceivable that instinct should teach the use of arbitrary and artificial signs, *# }- Mark i. 


Zz 23. Luke vi. 1. 
such as the words of every language undoubtedly are, or that between such signs and John v. 1. to 
ideas any natural relation should ever be formed. Matth. xvil. 14 


bs ‘ 4 3 Mark ix. 14. 
Truth is the conformity of those words or other signs by which things are represent- Luke ix. 37. 


ed, to the things themselves; and things themselves are what they are independent of Jo” vii. I. 
us, our instincts, and perceptions. When we have precise and adequate ideas or no-~ 
tions.of objects, and when those ideas or notions are related to each other, as the ob- 
jects themselves are related, we are in possession of knowledge, or what may be called 
mental truth. In this case there is a veal and natural connection between the signs and 
the things signified; for we cannot frame one original and simple idea, which has no 
archetype in nature, nor can one object distinctly perceived, generate in our minds the 
ideas or notions that are generated by other and quite different objects. Here external 
things are the objects, and ideas are the signs, which, when they are in conformity to 
the things signified by them constitute truth; and this truth depends not in the small- 
est degree on the morai dispositions of him, on whose mind it is impressed. These 
truths are the truths of God spoken alike, and with equal faithfulness to all who have 
powers of perception to receive them; and in the case under consideration, they were 
received as well by the Jewish Pharisees as by the apostles of Christ. aes 

But in human testimony the ideas in the mind of the speaker are the things signi- 
fied, and the words of the language spoken are the signs by which they are expressed ; 
and when these things and signs are in conformity to each other, the words uttered ex- 
press so much truth. Now, though in this case there is no natural connection between 
the signs and the things signified—between ideas or notions in the mind and articulate 
vocal sounds, yet it is obvious, that, without a violent effort of the speaker to the con- 
trary, they must always he in conformity with each other, because, in every language, 
there are words appropriated to the purpose of denoting every idea, and every relation 
of ideas, which can be expressed by that language ; and in the mind of every man those 
ideas, relations of ideas, and their appropriate words, have been constantly associated or 
linked together from the time that he first learned to speak. So intimate is this asso- 
ciation, and so impossible to be broken, that whoever will pay sufficient attention to the 
operations of his own mind, will find that he thinks as well as speaks in some language; 
and that in cogitation he runs over silently and habitually, those sounds which in speak- 
ing he actually utters. Hence it is, that hardly any man has written in perfect purity 
a language in which he has not been accustomed to think; and hence too, I believe, it 
is, that so many men of deep thinking have been remarked for the practice of speaking 
to themselves. . 

If this be so, it is impossible that a man, without some effort, should ever speak 
any thing but truth; for the zdeas of what he has seen or heard, &c. are-not of his 
manufacture; they are generated in his mind by external objects according to the 
established laws of nature ; and till they be effaced from his memory, they must always, 
by the law of association; which is one of those laws *, make their appearance there 


%* That the association of ideas not only with one 


another, but also with the articulate sounds by which 
they are denominated in that language which is ver- 
nacular to us, is a law of nature, is incontrovertible. 
It is a law which extends in some degree to the infe- 
rior animals ; for, if they were not under the influence 
of it, neitherthe dog nor the horse could be trained 
’ to render those numberless services to man, which 
are actually rendered by both. It seems to be a fact 
as universal in the animal kingdom as gravitation is 


Vor. III. 


in the material world, and is therefore, equally with 


‘gravitation, a jaw of nature unchangeable but by him 


whose fiat constituted the universe and all the beings 
—animated and inanimate—which it contains, what 
we know them by experience to be. Attempts have 
been made to explain both these laws of nature, or, 
in other words, to assign for them physical causes ; 
but all such attempts have hitherto failed. Newton 
threw out a query, whether gravitation might not be 
eaused by an etherial fluid pervading the whole corpo- 
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4.M. 4035, With all their mutual relations, and in their appropriate dress. In the very act of 
&e. or 541. learning to speak, we necessarily learn to speak the truth; for what I have called men- 
Vulg. @r. 31, tal truth is impressed upon our minds by him who cannot err, and were we not to em- 
&e. or 30. ploy words for the expression of that truth exactly as they are employed by those with: 
whom we converse, our language (if language it could be called) would be unintelligi- 

ble jargon ; and we could neither declare our wants, nor ask relief with any hope of 

success. Children beginning to speak may indeed often utter untruths or nonsense. with- 

out any motive, and merely from mistake; and this indeed they often do, because the 

ideas and words of children have neither been long nor closely linked together; but it 

is impossible that a man, however wicked, should habitually, and without motives, lie om 

ordinary occasions, unless. the constituent principles of his nature have been totally 

altered ; unless his brain has been disordered by disease; unless his ideas and no- 

tions have been disarranged; and all the associations which have taken place among 

them from his infancy have been dissolved, and quite contrary associations formed in: 
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their stead. 


We know indeed, by woeful experience, that immoral men occasionally utter false- 


hoods with a view to deceive. 


But in these cases they are influenced by some motive 


either of hope or of terror; the falsehood is always uttered with an effort ; and so very: 
strong is the association between words and ideas, that the truth. will at times break 
out in spite of all their endeavours to conceal it; so that the end or middle of a false 
narrative, ifit be of any length, and include a number of particular events or incidents, is: 
commonly inconsistent.with the beginning. We entertain a suspicion of falsehood; 
when those who relate the same tale, either palpably contradict each other, or agree 
in every minute circumstance, and speak throughout the very same language—when 
they are but few in number and of a doubtful character—when they have an interest 
in what they affirm or deny—when they deliver their testimony either with hesitation, 
or with superfluous and violent asseverations of its truth. ; because all these are circum- 


stances which have been generally observed to accompany false witness. 


It is likewise’ 


with reluctance that we admit a narrative of events entirely different from every thing 
that we have hitherto seen or heard; because we may not be certain that the narrator: 
is not under some influence to deceive us in matters concerning which we have no- 


thing but his testimony on which to ground our judgment. 


But in every case, where 


the fact recorded is in itself possible, and attributed to a cause which we know to be 
adequate ; where a competent number of witnesses * had sufficient means of information; 
and were certainly under no inducement to deceive, testimony is complete evidence, 
however extraordinary the fact may be; because no fact, which is known to have had 
an adequate cause, can be so incredible, as that a number of men of sound understand~ 
ing should act in a manner inconsistent. with the fundamental principles. of human na- 


real universe ; and Dr Hartley attempted to account 
for the great law of intellectual association, by sup- 
posing that vibrations and vibratiuncles in the brain 
are the physical causes of perception and memory. 
These are mere hypotheses, which, though they were 
granted, would not solve a single difficulty in the 
phenomena, for which they were respectively invented 
to account. It is better therefore to assume at once 
the two universal facts of gravitation, and what has 
been called the association of ideas, as two laws—the 
one of brute corporeal nature, and the other of ani- 
mated nature as it is observed at. least on this globe; 
for though we were to discover some physical cause 
for each of those phenomena, we should be obliged to 
resolve its operations at last, as we now resolve the 


“7 


co} 

phenomena themselves, into the will of the Almighty,. 

* Should it be asked what number of witnesses L 
call competent, 1 beg leave to reply, that it will be 
greater or less according to circumstances. In cases 
where there is no danger of the senses being de- 
ceived, two men of integrity and intelligence deserve 
equal credit with two thousand; but where there is 
particular occasion for good organs, whether of sight 
or hearing, the greater the number, the greater will 
be our security. To this must be added, that as 
hardly any individual can pay. egual attention to al? 
the circumstances of any complicated event ; we may 
expect a fuller and more accurate account of the 
whole from several witnesses than from only one, 
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ture, or be able, if so disposed, to dissolve every association which had been formed in trom Matth. 
the mind of each of them from his infancy, and form new ones, all agreeing exactly with pe 
‘one another, and yet all contrary to the truth. ; Joha¥. 1. to 
if this reasoning be just, and if the testimony of the apostles to their own and their Watthxvi 14. 
Master's miracles be false, it follows undeniably, either that they concerted a consist- Luke ix. 37. 
ent scheme of falsehood, and agreed to publish it at every hazard; or that God had Jb vii. | 
dissolved all the associations, which had been formed in their minds, of ideas of sense 
with the words of Janguage, and arbitrarily formed new associations all in exact con- 
formity with each other, but all in direct contradiction to truth. One or other of these 
events must have taken place; because, upon the supposition of falsehood, there is no 
other alternative. But such a dissolution and formation of associations of ideas with 
words, as is supposed in the latter event, is as great a deviation from the established 
laws of nature, or, in ether words, as real a miracle as the resurrection of a man from 
the dead; and all real miracles being acknowledged to be equally great, either of 
these could have been performed only by a power equal to the performance of the 
other. ‘ 
_ Nor would the supposed voluntary agreement of the apostles, in such a scheme of 
falsehood as they are ‘said to have published to the world, be an event less miraculous 
than the Divine interposition for the unworthy purpose implied in the former hypothe- 
sis. When they sat down to fabricate their pretended revelation, and to contrive a 
series of miracles, to which they were all tc appeal for its truth, it is plain, since they 
proved successful in their daring enterprise, that they must have clearly foreseen every 
possible circumstance in which they could be placed, and have prepared consistent an- 
swers to every question that could be put to them by their most inveterate and most 
enlightened enemies ; by the statesman, the lawyer, the philosopher, and the priest. 
That such foreknowledge as this would have been miraculous, will not surely be de- 
nied ; since it forms the very attribute which we find it most difficult to allow even to 
God himself (a). It is not, however, the only miracle, which this supposition would 
compel us to admit. The very resolution of the apostles to propagate the belief of 
false miracles in support of such a religion as that which is taught in the New Tfesta- 
ment, would have been as wide a deviation from the laws of nature, and therefore as 
-great a miracle as the mind of man has ever conceived. 
When they formed this design, either they must have hoped to succeed, or they must 
have been convinced that they should faz/, in their undertaking ; and in either case they 
chose evil, and what they knew to be unmixed evil, for its own sake! Yhey could not, if 
they foresaw that they should faz, look for any thing but that contempt, disgrace, and 
persecution, which were then the inevitable consequences of an unsuccessful endeavour 
to overthrow the established religion. Nor could their prospects be brighter on the 
supposition of their success. As they knew themselves to be false witnesses and im- 
pious deceivers, they could have no hope beyond the grave; and by determining to op- 
pose all the religious systems, superstitions, and prejudices of the age in which they 
lived, they wilfully exposed themselves to inevitable misery in the present life, to insult 
and imprisonment, to stripes and death. Nor can it be alleged that they might look 
forward to power and affluence, when they should through sufferings have converted 
their countrymen ; for so desirous were they of obtaining nothing but misery as the end 
of their mission, that they made their own persecution a test of the truth of their doc- 
trines. They introduced the Master, from whom.they professed to have received those’ 
doctrines, as telling them, that ‘“ they were sent forth as sheep in the midst of wolves; 
that they should be delivered up to councils, and scourged in synagogues; that they 


_ (2) See Dr Beaitie’s Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, and Dr Pearson’s Warburtonian 
Lectures. 
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a. M. 4035, should be hated of all men for his name's sake; that the brother should deliver up the bro- 
Ko, or bul. ther to death, and the father the child; and that he who took not up his cross and follow- 
Vulg. Zr. 31, ed him, was not worthy of him.” 
$+ is The very system of religion, therefore, which they invented and resolved to impose 
upon mankind, was so contrived, that the worldly prosperity of its first preachers, and 
even their eremption from persecution, was incompatible with its success. Had these clear 
predictions of the Author of that religion, under whom the apostles and evangelists 
acted only as ministers, not been verified, all mankind must have instantly perceived 
that their claim to inspiration was groundless, and that Christianity was a scandalous 
and impudent imposture. All this the apostles could not but foresee when they form- 
ed their plan for deluding the world. Whence it follows, that when they resolved to 
support their pretended revelation by an appeal to forged miracles, they wi/fully, and 
with their eyes open, exposed themselves to zxevitable misery, whether they should succeed 
or fail in their enterprise ; and that they concerted fheir measures in such a manner as 
not to admit a@ possibility of recompence to themselves, either in this life, or in that 
which is to come.—But if there be a Jaw of nature, for the reality of which we have 
better evidence than we have for others, it is, “ that no man can choose misery for its 
own sake,” or make the acquisition of it the ultimate end of all his pursuits. The ex- 
istence of other laws of nature we know by testimony and our own observation of 
the regularity of their effects. The existence of this law is made known to us not 
only by these means, but also by the still clearer and more conclusive evidence of every 
man’s own consciousness. 

Thus then do miracles force themselves upon our assent in every possible view which 
we can take of this interesting subject. Ifthe testimony of the first preachers of the 
Gospel was true, the miracles recorded in the New Testament were certainly perform- 
ed, and the doctrines of our religion were derived from heaven. On the other hand, if 
that testimony was false, either God must have miraculously effaced from the minds of 
those by whom it was given, all the associations formed between their ideas of sensa- 
tion and the words of language, or he must have endowed those men with the gift of 
prescience, and at the same time have compelled them to fabricate a pretended revela- 
tion for the purpose of deceiving the world, and involving themselves and their imme- 
diate followers in certain and foreseen destruction. 

The power necessary to perform the one series of these miracles is just as great as 
that which would be requisite to the performance of the other, because they are equally 
deviations from the laws of nature; and considered merely as exertions of preternatu- 
ral power, they may seem to balance each other, and to hold the mind in a state of sus- 
pense. But when we take into consideration the very different purposes for which 
those opposite and contending miracles were wrought, and call to mind that the regular 
course of events which we say proceeds according to the laws of nature, and every devia- 
tion from that course which we denominate miraculous, are alike produced by that all- 
perfect Being, who, when he established the laws of nature, provided for every circum- 
stance which we call contingent, the balance is instantly destruyed, and the mind re- 
lieved from the painful state of suspense. The miracles recorded in the Gospels, if real, 
were wrought in support of a revelation, which, in the opinion of all by whom it Is re- 
ceived, has brought to light many important truths, which could not otherwise have 
been made known to men; and which, by the confession of those by whom it is reject- 
ed, contains the purest moral precepts, by which the conduct of mankind has ever been 
regulated. ‘The opposite series of miracles, if real, was performed to enable and even 
to compel a company of Jews of the lowest rank and of the narrowest education, to fa- 
bricate, with the view of certain destruction to themselves, a consistent scheme of false- 
hood, and by an appeal to pretended miracles to impose it upon the world as a revela- 
tion from heaven. ‘Ihe object of the former series of miracles is worthy of a God of 
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infinite wisdom, goodness, and power. The object of the latter is absolutely inconsist- From Matih, 
ent with wisdom and goodness, which are demonstrably attributes of that Being by 3 z = c 
whom alone miracles can be performed. Hence it follows, that the supposition of the John v. L to 
apostles bearing false testimony to the miracles of their Master, implies a series of de- Mie geede c=" 
viations from the laws of nature infinitely less probable in themselves than those mira- Luke ix. 37, 
eles; and therefore by the maxim of Hume and his disciples, we must reject the sup-J°%™ vii 1. 
position of falsehood in the testimony, and admit the reality of the miracles. omnes 
It has been supposed however, that complete as the evidence certainly was:which was 

furnished by the testimony of those who were eye-witnesses of our Lord’s miracles, it 
has been greatly diminished. to us by passing through so many generations. This theo- 
ry of the diminution of evidence by transmission from hand to hand, was first framed, 

I believe, by a Scotchman *; but it appears to have been adopted by Laplace, who thus 

reasons in its support. 

“ Suppose a fact to be transmitted through twenty persons—the first communicating 

it to the second, and the second to the third, &c, and let the probability of each testi- 

mony be expressed by 5%, (that is, suppose that of ten reports made by each witness, 

nine only are true), then at every time the story passes from one witness to another, the 
evidence is reduced to nine-tenths of what it was before; so that after it has passed 

through the whole twenty, the evidence will be found to be less than one eighth of 
what it was originally.” To illustrate his meaning, he compares the diminution of 
evidence by this sort of transmission to “ the extinction of light by the interposition of 

several pieces of glass; a small number of pieces being sufficient to render an object 

entirely invisible, which a single piece allowed to be seen very distinctly.” 

- This reasoning is not without force when applied to evidence transmitted from age 

to age by mere oral tradition ; but it seems not to be at all applicable to evidence originally 

recorded in a book, and transmitted by means of that book from generation to genera- 
tion. Ina series of oral traditions the original evidence is lost as soon as the persons 
die by whom it was given; and we should have known nothing of it at all but from the 
report of others, who probably did not make use of the very words employed by the 

original witnesses, nor, however desirous they may really have been to speak the truth, 
relate the several circumstances of the event in the very same order. In this case, 
therefore, the original evidence will very soon become like the object gradually obscu- 
red by the successive interposition of several pieces of glass; but the case of evidence 
preserved in a record is very different, for it can never be either lost or obscured as 
long as the record remains, and its language is intelligible. Accordingly the very ingeni- 
ous critic, who appears to me to suffer his own judgment to be occasionally biassed by 

the authority of Hume, completely refutes this reasoning of Laplace. “'Take any ancient 

event, says he, that is well attested, such for example as the retreat of the Zen Thousand, 

and we are persuaded it will be generally admitted that the certainty of that event having 
taken place is as great at this moment as it was on the return of the Greek army, or im- 
mediately. after Xenophon had published his narrative, The calculation of chances 
may indeed be brought to declare in favour of it; for Xenophon’s narrative remains, 

and the probability will be found to be very small, that any considerable interpolation 

or change in that narrative could have taken place without some historical document 
remaining to inform us of such a change. The combination of chances necessary to 

roduce and to conceal such an interpolation is in the highest degree improbable ; and the 
authority of Xenophon remains on that account the same at this moment that it was 


originally.” 


* One Craig, who, in 1699, published in London a__ his work, except what I have learned from Warburton, 
work entitled Theologie Christiane Principia Mathe- who mentions both in terms sufficiently contemptuous, 
matica, 4to. I know nothing either of the author, or of though probably very just. 
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a.M. 4035, This is sound reasoning, but it applies with ten-fold force to the evidence, afforded 
pena by the Gospels, of our Lord’s doctrines and miracles. These were witnessed equally 
Vule. #r.31, by friends and enemies; they were recorded by four different authors—all eye-wit- 
_&c. or 30 nesses *, in the very age in which the doctrines were taught, and the miracles per- 

formed ; these records were at an early period translated into all the languages of the 
Koman empire ; they were deemed sacred by every man who adopted the Christian re- 
ligion, and appealed to as containing all the principles of that religion ; the Christians - 
soon began to explain some parts of them very differently from each other, but all ad- 
mitted the public facts, whether natural or miraculous, mentioned in these narratives; 
almost every important passage in them has been quoted by successive writers ever 
since the commencement of the Christian era (a) ; even Jews and heathens, who abhor- 
red the Christian name, have occasionally quoted them ; and all the versions and quota- 
tions have been in perfect harmony with the original records, which are still extant in 
some very ancient manuscripts. The ignorance or carlessness ef transcribers has in-~ 
deed introduced many various readings of single words and phrases, which have been all 
collated with wonderful accuracy by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, De Rossi, Matthei, and 
others, and all found to be of no vital importance. Some of the ancient heretics re- 
jected Gospels, and parts of Gospels ; but what they rejected was not the facts recorded 
in those Gospels, but doctrines which could not be reconciled to notions which they had 
brought into the church from the schools of Greek philosophy, or ffom the more wild and 
fantastic philosophy of the East ; and their attempts at mutilation of the four Gospels 
were loudly condemned, as well by all the other heretical sects, as by the unanimous 
voice of the catholic church. In this state of things it is impossible that any consider- 
able interpolation or change could have taken place in any of the four Gospels, without. 
many documents remaining to inform us of such achange; and I am sure that the inge- 
nious reviewer of Laplace—adverse as he seems to be to the admission of the smallest 
deviation, on any account from the known laws of nature—will agree with me, that “the 
combination of the chances necessary to produce and to conceal such an interpolation in 
the Gospels, is ten thousand times more improbable, than in the case of the narrative of 
Xenophon.” That narrative was long known to the Greeks alone, and could never be 
very interesting to any other people. ‘The Gospels were soon spread over the whole civi 

lized world, and must have been in the highest degree interesting, not only to all who 
named with reverence the name of Christ, but even to all who blasphemed that name, 
and who must therefore have been on the watch to detect the slightest change made by 
each other in these important writings. On this account, I am not without hopes that 
the same ingenious critic will admit, that for the reality of the Gospel miracles, we 
have at this day evidence as convincing to the reflecting mind, as those had who were 
contemporary with Christ and his apostles. 


* It is not certain that St Mark was a personal at- tation on the four Gospels. 
tendant on our Saviour, but it is very certain that he (a) See Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel His- 
received the substance of his Gospel from St Peter, tory, and Paley’s Evidences of the Christian Religion. 
who was. See the Appendia to the preceding Disser- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FROM OUR LORD’S LAST ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM TO HIS ASCEN- 
SION INTO HEAVEN, CONTAINING THE TERM OF SIX WEEKS 


AND FIVE DAYS. 


THE HISTORY. 


Upon our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem with such a vast retinue of people, the citi- 


From Matth. 
xx. 10. to the 


nn. Dom. Zens were alarmed, and began to enquire, who this great person was? To which the ena, Mark xi. 
g. Zr.33, multitude that accompanied him answered aloud, that it was Jesus, the prophet of Na- Aes bees 
@ or 31. Fareth, a town in Galilee. Having therefore permitted his kingdom and Divine autho-to the ena, and 
rity to be thus proclaimed by others, he proceeded, in the next place, to exert it Pi ohn =i. 19 fe 
self: For, going to the temple, and there looking about him, he found the court of the ——— 
Gentiles notoriously profaned and dishonoured by trading and merchandize. That 

therefore he might end, as he had begun his ministry, with the reformation of the house 

of God, he drove out all the buyers and sellers (as he did three years before) from the 

sacred ground ; he overthrew the tables of the money-changers, { and the stalls of those 


+ These money-changers were not unlike our mer- 
chants or bankers, who deal in bills of exchange, and 
either remit money to foreign parts, or answer such 
draughts as, by their correspondents abroad, are made 
upon them: And, considering that the Jews (how 
far soever they lived from it) were obliged to repair 
to Jerusalem, there to offer their sacrifices, and pay 
their half shekel, for the use of the temple, Exod. 
xxx. 13. The institution of such dealers in money 
was highly necessary, that the Jews, in their several 
dispersions, who were to come up to Jerusalem tq 
worship, paying their money to merchants at home, 
might have it, to answer their occasions, safe from 
thieves, and from the trouble of carriage, when they 
arrived at Jerusalem. Whether therefore the busi- 
ness of these money-changers was only to return mo- 
ney from distant parts, or to change foreign money 
into current coin, or larger money into less pieces, or 
perhaps to do all this, there was certainly nothing 
blame-worthy in the profession, had it not been for 
some intervening abuse. In like manner, it may be 
said of those who bought or sold cattle for sacrifices ; 
since it would have been highly inconvenient for 


> 


every worshipper, who lived at a considerable dis” 
tance, to bring them up with him, such men were 
necessary in their way ; as were likewise the sellers of 
doves, because every Israelite did not keep this kind 
of birds, and yet no one creature was so often requi- 
red in sacrifice as they. Our Saviour therefore, in 
this transaction, must not be thought to blame all 
such traffic in general, but only to tind fault with the 
people for having taken up an improper place for the 
exercise of their respective callings: And therefore, 
to let them know that it was not out of passion, or 
any peevish resentment against them, but purely in 
obedience to a Divine command, that he made this 
reformation, he told them that it was written, «My 
house shall be called an house of prayer.” — This is. 
the character which the prophet Isaiah gives of it, 
chap. lvi. 7.; and if it be an house appointed for 
prayer, and other religious offices, then is it no proper 
place for “‘the tables of money-changers, and the 
seats of those that sell doves,” who have the markets: 
of Jerusalem, and their own sheps and houses to trade- 
in. Hammond’s and Whitby’s Annotations, and Su- 
renhusii Conciliationes in loca V. T. apud Mattheum,, 
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A. M. 4037, that sold doves; telling them, that they had made the temple, which was deservedly 


&c. or 5442. 


Ann, Dom. 4 e 
Vulg. Jr. 33, occasion he speaks in a tone of higher authority than on the former. (a) He then called 


&e or 31. 


a¥ Ads 


44> othe 


called an “house of prayer, a den of thieves +.” [It is worthy of notice, that on this 
the temple His Father's house, but he now calls it His own, saying, “ My house is the 
house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.”] And to let the people see, 
that he had both commission and authority to act as he did, he cured, in that instant, 
many blind and lame persons that were brought to him into the temple. 
The people indeed were filled with admiration at the sight of these things; ‘but the 
chief priests and scribes, when they. saw the miracles which he wrought, and heard the 
acclamations of the children, who cried out in the temple, “ Hosanna to the Son of Da- 
vid!” were greatly enraged, and discovered their anger by asking him, “If he heard 


what they said?” But he silenced their question by shewing them, that. what veces 
displeasing to them did really fulfil the Scriptures, particularly that passage in the 
Psalmist, where it is said, that +2 “ out of the mouth of babes and sucklings noite st 
perfected praise.” This answer, however, did but enrage them the more, and put them 
upon seeking all occasions to destroy him, though their dread of the people, who heard 
him with the greatest eagerness and attention, was some check upon their malice. 

The Jews were not the only persons who came up to Jerusalem at the passover ; for 
many devout Greeks +? used likewise to resort thither at that feast; and some of these 


+ This expression is thought by some to be an al- 
lusion to those gangs of robbers which at this time 
infested Judea, and used to hide themselves in holes 
and dens of the mountains, as appears from the his- 


. », »tery of Josephus in several places: But our Lord here 
 @ ~ <plainlyyrefersgo that,passage in Jeremiah, where the 


Proppgh nigasuege Cog complaining, “Is this house, 
which s called by my e, become a den of robbers 
in your eyes? Behold, ever 
Lord,”’* chap. vii: xi. “Bat how could the house of 
God become aden of robbers? How could such 
violence be committed in so sacred a place? St Je-. 
rom, in his Commentary upon Matth. xxi. 12, 13. 
ascribes all this to the avarice of the priests, and gives 
us a lively description of the several artifices whereby 
they endeavoured to extort money. ‘In the temple 
of Jerusalem, says he, the finest and most spacious of 
any in the whole world, whither Jews assembled al- 
most from all countries, sacrifices of different kinds, 
some for the rich and others for the poorer sort, were 
prescribed by the law; but because those who came 
from afar often wanted such sacrifices, the priests 
took the advantage to buy up all those beasts which 
were appointed for this purpose, and having sold them 
to those that wanted, received them at their hands 
back again. Because some who came to worship were 
so very poor, that they had not money enough to 
purchase so much as the lesser sacrifices, which were 
birds; to remedy this inconveniency, the priests set 
up bankers in one of the courts of the temple to lend 
them money upon security: But finding that they 
could not do this without transgressing the law which 
forbad usury, they had recourse to another device, 


which was to appoint a kind of pawn-brokers instead - 


of bankers, i. e. men who, for the advance of a small 
sum, took fruits, herbs, and other consumables, in- 
stead of use-noney. Our Lord therefore having ob- 
served this way of traffic, which the priests had set 
up in his Father’s house, not only expelled their 


_T have seen it, saith the. 


agents, but arraigned them likewise for a pack of 
thieves ; for he is arobber, says the father, who makes 
lucre of religion, and whose worship is, not so much 
the veneration he has for God, as the opportunity of _ 
making his own interest and advantage.” Beauso- 
bre’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. ‘ 


(a) Horsley’s Sermons, vol. iii. p. 48. ce: Sate 

+? These words are cited from Psalm Bag 
seem to vary a little from the original, which i nus 
rendered—“ Out of the mouth of the very babes and 


sucklings thou hast ordained strength.”. But when it 


is considered, that. the only strength*which can; pro- 
-ceed from the mouth of children. must be: praise, or, 


words put into their mouths to celebrate the praises. 
of the Messiah, the phrase in the Psalmist and in the 
evangelist must needs mean the same thing; and our 
Saviour, in the application of it to the chief priests 
and scribes, seems to insinuate, *“ That these accla- 
mations of the children were not fortuitous, but by a 
Divine instinct, and for the fulfilling of an ancient 
prophecy ; and that therefore their declaring him to 
be the Messiah, or the Son of David, should be looked 
upon as a kind of call from heaven, to inform and in- 
struct others in what they were to do.”  Beausobre’s 
Annotations, and Surenhusiz Conciliat. ibid. 

+3 Who these Grecians were, the best of our com- 
mentators are not agreed. Some are of opinion, that 
they were mere Gentiles, who, either out of curiosity, 
viz. to see the magnificence of the temple, the solem- 
nities of the feast, or the person of Jesus, of whose 
fame they had heard so much, or perhaps out of a 
priaciple of devotion, and to worship the God of Is« 
rael, might at this time resort to Jerusalem: For the 
Pagan religion, which admitted a plurality of gods, 
restrained none from worshipping the gods of other 
nations, so long as they were not thereby tempted to 
abandon those of their own. Others ithagine that 
they were real Jews, who, being scattered in Grecian 
provinces after the conquests which Alexander the 
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being desirous to have a sight of Christ, addressed themselves + to Philip, one of the From Math. 
apostles, and he, by the assistance of Andrew, had them introduced. Our Lord was at**,19,'% *he 
that time discoursing to the disciples of many things relating to his passion, and parti-15. to the end, 
cularly of the efficacy of his death, and what a powerful means it would prove to con-1ke x. 45. | 
vert the world to his religion, more powerful indeed than his life could possibly be, John xii. £9. to 
even as corn, though it dies in the ground, +? when sown, rises again with a vast abun- the en¢- 
dance and increase.. While he was thus discoursing of his death, he seemed on a-sud-’ 
_ den to be seized with a natural horror +* of its approaching hour, and was going to re- 
quest of God a reprieve from it; but then recollecting, that for this purpose it was that 
he came into the world, he changed his petition, and, with a resolved acquiescence in his 
good pleasure, desired of him, in what method he should think most proper, to glorify 
his name; whereupon he was answered by a voice from heaven, ¢* which some of the 
company took for a clap of thunder, and others for an angel’s speaking to him, “ that 
he had already glorified it, +* and would glorify it again.” 

This voice he told them was not so much for his information in the will of heaven, 
as it was for their conviction of his Divine mission ; and so he went on discoursing to 
them of his death, and the beneficial effects of it, until some of them, perceiving in 
what he said an inconsistency (as they thought) with some passages of Scripture, told 
him, that they could not rightly comprehend what he meant by his death, since some 


prophecies +* had assured them that the “ Messiah was to live for ever.” 


‘Great and his successors made upon the Jews, still 
‘Continued in these countries, but kept so close to their 
ancient religion, as to come in great numbers to Je- 
rusalem upon the return of every passover. These 
were generally called Hellenists: And that there was 
‘great plenty of them in several provinces of Asia, is 
manifest from St Peter’s address of his first epistle to 
the strangers (as he calls them) who were scattered 
through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, 
and Bithynia, 1 Pet. i. 1.; but the most general opi- 
nion is, that these Greeks were proselytes of the gate, 
who worshipped the God of heaven and earth, lived 
among the Jews, and conformed to their political 
laws, but would not engage in circumcision, or the 
observance of their ceremonies; and they came to 
Jerusalem at this time, not because they were per- 
‘mitted to celebrate the feast along with the Jews, but 
because they were indulged the privilege to behold 
their solemnities, and to pay their adorations to the 
Creator of the universe (even while the Jews were in 
the height of their public worship) in the court of the 
Gentiles, as appears from the case of the eunuch of 
queen Candace, Acts viii. 27. Basnage’s History of 
the Jews, lib. v. c. 6. Calmet’s Commentary, Pool’s 
and Hammond’s Annotations. 

+ These Greeks, says Grotius, seem to have been 
Syro-Pheenicians, who dwelt perhaps about Tyre and 
Sidon, and so might easily be acquainted with the 
Galileans, with whom they had commerce, and with 
Philip of Bethsaida, to whom they made application 
for access to Christ. 

+? Our Saviour’s words upon this occasion are not 
amiss paraphrased in this manner,—“ Look, as you 
see in your ordinary husbandry the grains of wheat. 
are first buried in the earth, and lose their form, be- 
fore they spring and shoot up again, and bring forth 
fruit; so it must be with me. I must be first lifted 
‘up, before I shall draw men after me; I must first be 


Vou. Il. 


But to this 


* 


crucified, before my Gospel shall be preached to all 
nations, and the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in: 
But when I am once dead, and have risen, then shall 
ye see this abundant fruit.” Pool’s Annotations. 

+3 That men might not have it to say, that our 
Blessed Saviour, in point of suffering, was no proper 
example for our imitation, because he had no dread 
of death, or sense of pain, to make sufferings distaste- 
ful to him, whereas we are most tenderly affected 
with these things, he herein shews us, that he had the 
same natural concern for life, and dread of death, that 
we have, only that he over-ruled them by a desire of 
promoting his Father’s glory. Whitby’s Annotations. 

++ The only way. of revelation which the Jews, 
since the Babylonish captivity and extinction of their 
prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, pretend to, 
is that of Bath. Koll, or the daughter of a voice, so 
called, because it has some resemblance (though, as 
to its distinctness, but an imperfect one) of that voice 
which was uttered from the holy of holies, when the 
Lord spake to Moses, and, according to them, it is 
the will of God revealed in thunder from heaven; and 
therefore, though upon this occasion some of the 
company thought it thundered, and others, that an 
angel spake, yet neither of them were mistaken, be- 
cause in this Bath-Koll there was always thunder join- 
ed with an articulate voice. Hammond’s Annotations. 

+5 “I have glorified it, ” by causing my glory to 
be published and proclaimed in the world by thy 
preaching, and by the miracles which I have given in 
testimony of thy mission; * And I will glorify it 
again,” by thy resurrection and exaltation to the 
right hand of glory, by the mission of the Holy Ghost 
upon thy apostles, and by their carrying the “ sound 
of the Gospel even unto the ends of the earth.” 
Pool’s and Whithy’s Annotations. 

+¢ The prophecies from whence the Jews may be 
supposed to have drawn this conclusion are,—2 Sam. 
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&. M. 4037, objection he made no other reply, than that it well behoved them to make good use of his 

&e. or ©+- instructions for the short time they were to have them; and so he withdrew from them, 

_'Vuig. Zr. 33.as well perceiving, that neither his Divine discourses, nor miraculous cures, could gain 

ke. Sethe, faith-of. any, except the populace ; for though some of their rulers might believe in 
him, yet such was their timidity, that they durst not declare it openly, for fear of ex- 
communication, and because “ they loved the praise of men more than the praise of 
God.” 

Towards the evening, however, he returned again to the temple, + and exhorted the 
people to believe in him, as a messenger sent from God to offer salvation to mankind ; 
and, in case that they persisted in their infidelity, he threatened them with Divine ven- 
geance in the last day, when the very Gospel, which he then preached to them, would 
rise up in judgment against them, and condemn them ; and, with these words, he left 
the temple, and taking his apostles with him, returned to Bethany, where he lodged 
that night. : 

‘The next morning as he returned to Jerusalem, finding himself a little hungry, he went 
to a fig-tree, that was in the way, in hopes of finding some fruit upon it: But wher 
he found none, to signify his Almighty power, he cursed the tree, and so proceeding to 
the temple, began again to clear it of all the traders that were got again into it; and 
there continued all the day long, teaching and instructing the people. While he was 
doing this, the chief priests, scribes, and rulers of the people, knowing that he had no 
commission from the Sanhedrim +2, came and demanded of him by what authority he 
proceeded in that manner ; but instead of answering their question directly, he put an- 
other to them, viz. Whether the baptism of John was of Divine, or only of human in- 
stitution ? To say that it was of Divine institution, would be to accuse themselves of 
impiety and incredulity ; and to say that it was purely human, would be to provoke the 
people (who all looked upon him as a prophet) to stone them; and therefore, in this di- 
lemma, they concluded that ignorance would be the best answer, and thereupon de- 
clared that they could not tell; to which our Saviour rejoined, “ Neither is it neces- 
sary for me to give you an account of my commission and authority, since you seem to 
grant, that a man may lawfully preach and baptize and entertain disciples as John did, 
without the appointment and permission of the Sanhedrim.” And so he proceeded in 


‘vii. 16. where God, by the mouth of Nathan, promi- 
ses David, “ Thine house and thy kingdom shall be 
established for ever before thee; thy throne shall be 
established for ever;’’ in much the same words, where- 
in he had sworn unto David himself, Psal. Ixxxix. 29. 
# His seed will I make to endure for ever, and _ his 
throne as the days of heaven.” To the same pur- 
pose they found the prephet. Isaiah promising, chap. 
ix. 7. «« My servant David shall be their king for ever, 
and of his government there shall be no end’? But 
what seemed to express the matter in the clearest 
terms was this passage in Daniel, chap. vii, 13, 14. 
And * behold, one hike the Son of Man came with 


the clouds of heaven, and came to the ancient of 


days, &c. and there was given him dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom, &c. His dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” Thus 
the Jews wrongfully applied to the person of the Mes. 
siah the things which related to his kingdom ; but 
then they gave little or no heed to what the same 
prophets said ef the body, wherein the Messiah was 
to suffer, and of his hands and feet, which were to be 
pierced, Psalm xxii. 16.—x1. 6. of “ his giving up 


his life a sacrifice for sin,” Isaiah liti. 12. and of his 
being ‘ cut off, but not for himself,’ Dan. ix. 26. 
all which was not incompatible with his abiding for 
ever; seeing that, after his sufferings, he was to rise 
again, Psalm xli, 10. and enter into glory, 1 Peter 
i, 1f. So that, by comparing these things together, 
they might have easily removed this scruple,; espe- 
cially when he had told them s0 often, and they so 
well remembered that he had told them, that « after 
three days he would rise again.” Whitby’s and Beau- 
sobre’s Annotations. 

+ Itis very probable that the priests, who had the 
advantage of letting these shops, and were therefore 
not so well pleased with the reformation which our 
Saviour had made, ordered the traders to reassume 
their places, promising to know of him by what au- 
thority he made those innovations. Calmet’s Come 
mentary. 

+? It is pretended by some, that the person who 
preached in the temple was to have a licence from 
the Sanhedrim, but that any might speak publicly in 
the synagogues without any such faculty, because, we 
find our Saviour preaching in. the latter almost every 
Sabbath-day, without any molestation., However 
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several parables, (such as the parable (a) of the two sons |, that (b) of the wicked hus- From Mateh: 
bandmen {?, and that (c) of the guest +> invited to the marriage feast) to upbraid them **,"\;'0 "te 
with their hypocrisy, cruelty, and contempt of religion; and for these to denounce the 15. to the end, 
severe judgments of God against them. myer 
3 . - . é > nd, and 
The Pharisees, who had as great a share in the application of these parables as any Jobn xii. 19. to 
other, went away much enraged, and with a firm resolution to find out some occasion ‘"° °"* 
against him. To this purpose, therefore, they sent some of their disciples, together 


with the Herodians +4, to propound this insidious question to him, “ Whether it was 


this be, it was certainly a vain question for the chief 
priests and rulers to ask our Lord, “ by whose au- 
thority he did those things ?” after they had seen his 
miracles, and knew that. he claimed his commission 
from God. Calmet’s Commentary, and Whiiby’s An- 
notations. 

(a) Matth. xxi. 28. 

+ By the Man in the parable is signified God, and 
by his two sons, the Jews and the Gentiles. The Jews 
are the second son: They promised to God a per- 
fect obedience, and yet did nothing: The Gentiles 
are the other son, who at first refused to obey, and 
gave themselves up to idolatry, and all manner of 
wickedness, but, upon the preaching of the Gospel, 
repented; and after their conversion applied them- 
selves in earnest to do the will of God. The para- 
ble, according to our Lord’s own interpretation of it, 
Matth. xxi. 32. is applicable likewise to two kinds of 
Jews,—the scribes and Pharisees, who pretended to 
so much religion, and such mighty zeal for the per- 
formance of the law, when in reality they observed 
none of its weightier precepts; and the publicans and 
sinners, who, though at first they lived in practices 
quite abhorrent to the precepts of religion, yet, upon 
the preaching of John the Baptist, were several of 
them converted, and, attending to the doctrine of 
Christ and his apostles, in process of time became 
obedient to their heavenly Father’s will, verse 31. 
Calmet’s Commentary. 

(6) Matth. xxi. 33. 

+? For the explication of this parable we must ob- 
serve,—Tbat the householder here, Matth. xxi. 33. 
is Almighty God, and the vineyard is the Jewish peo- 
ple, considered in their spiritual capacity; that his 
‘¢ planting and hedging it about,” signifies his pecu- 
liar favour and Providence in communicating to them 
bis will, and, by laws and ordinances peculiar to 
themselves, distinguishing them from all other na- 
tions to be his own people; that the wine-press, and 
tower, and other suitable conveniences, denote the 
temple and altar which he built among them, toge- 
ther with all those advantages and opportunities of 
serving him acceptably, which he afforded them ; that 
the husbandmen to whom this vineyard was let out, 
were the priests and Levites, the doctors and rulers 
of that church and people, who are here represented 
as wanting in their duty, and negligent in cultivating 
the vineyard, or instructing the people committed to 
their charge ; that the fruits are no other than re- 
turns of duty, proportioned to the advantages of 
knowing and performing it; that the servants sent to 
demand the fruits, were the prophets whom God from 


time to time commissioned to reprove, exhort, and 
quicken to their duty, both priests and people, by de- 
nunciations of vengeance and promises of reward; 
that the Son, whom he sent at last, was our Blessed 
Saviour, whom the Jewish priests and rulers treated 
in no better manner than they had done the prophets 
of old, but, instead of reverencing him as the Son of 
God, and as he proved himself to be by divers ma- 
nifestations of Divine power, put him to a cruel and 
ignominious death ; and therefore well might the Lord 
of the vineyard “ destroy these wicked men, &c.”’ as 
we find from the Jewish historian Josephus, as well 
as other writers, that God, for their great impiety, 
brought the Roman armies upon that nation, and by 
them burnt their city and temple, destroyed and dis- 
persed the people, and carried his Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, ** to other husbandmen who should render him 
the fruits in their seasons,”’ ver. 43. Calmet’?s Com- 
mentary, Whitby’s Annotations, and Stanhope on the 
Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 

(c) Matth. xxii. 2. 

+3 The king in this parable represents God the Fa- 
ther; the Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, who is fre- 
quently described as the Spouse of his church ; and 
the marriage-feast, the dispensation of the Gospel. 
The guests that were first invited to the feast were 
the Jews; the servants sent forth to call them were 
the prophets, John the Baptist, and the apostles ; up- 
on their refusal, the other guests brought in to supply 
their room were the Gentiles; and the person who 
wanted the wedding-garment, is an emblem of all 
those who profess and receive, but do not live up to 
the principles of Christ’s religion, [or rather, who 
trust in their own righteousness, and hope to be sa- 
ved without faith in Christ as the Redeemer of the © 
world.] Calmei’s Commentary, and Stanhope on the 
Epistles and Gospels, vol. iii. 

+* The Herodians are commonly, and most proba- 
bly supposed to signify the partisans and favourers of 
Herod ; but what their principle was, as to the other 
matter now in hand, is not so generally agreed. 
Some think them enemies to the Roman government, 
and that they only watched a favourable opportunity 
to make Herod’s family absolute. Others think them 
entirely in the interest of the emperor, as Herod 
himself then was ; fer having, by his indulgence, 
been advanced to the regal state, he acted for, and, 
under him, in collecting the customs and public dues. 
This opinion seems the more probable, because it is 
more agreeable to the Pharisees present design: For, 
had they sent persons all of one sentiment, Christ 
might have easily satisfied them all; but now, by 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
a. M. 4037, lawful for them to pay tribute to Caesar or not} ?” never doubting but that, which way 
es ih soever he answered, his business was done: If in the affirmative, the multitude would 
Vuig. Zr. 33. detest him as a betrayer of their ancient liberties; if in the negative, the Herodians 
&e. of 31- would then accuse him as a rebel against the emperor Tiberius: But he knowing their 
treacherous design, demanded a sight of the tribute money; and when they acknow- 

ledged that the signature +2 on it was Cesar’s, he sent them away quite confounded 


with this answer, +5 “ Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 


unto God the things that are God’s.” 


sending men of different judgments, they made it im- 
possible for him to content both parties, since, in de- 
termining for the payment of the tribute, he must 
have given offence to the Pharisees, and, in effect, 
renounced those liberties and privileges which some 
of the Jewish doctors insisted upon; and, in pro- 
nouncing against it, he was sure to incur the Hero- 
dians displeasure, and make himself obnoxious to the 
jurisdiction of the civil sword. The Herodians there- 
fore may well be presumed to have been persons of 
a principle different to that of the Pharisees, whose 
address and cunning upon this occasion seems to have 
Jain chiefly in the management of the messengers. 
Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 

+ The state of the question truly taken seems to 
be this,—The government of the Jews had fallen into 
the hands of the Maccabees, and, in succession to 
one of them, named Alexander. He had two sons, 
Hyrcanus and Aristebulus, the younger of which 
made war upon the elder, and assumed to himself the 
government. Hyrcanus, and his party, being not 
able to resist him, called in the assistance of the Ro- 
mans. Pompey, at their request, besieges Jerusa- 
jem, and had the gates surrendered to him by a fac- 
tion within that favoured Hyrcanus ; but Aristobulus, 
and his adherents, fought it out, till at last they were 
vanquished and overpowered. The Romans put 
Hyrcanus in possession of the government ; but, at 
the same time, obliged him to hold it by their favour 
and permission, which laid the foundation of great 
and lasting dissensions among the Jews; some sub- 
mitting to the Roman power, as thinking they had a 
fair title both by conquest and surrender ; while others 
objected, that the surrender was made by a party 
only, and not the whole body of the people ; that it 
was not conquest, but treachery, which brought Je- 
rusalem to their mercy ; and, consequently, that they 
were usurpers, and Hyrcanus and his followers be- 
trayers of their country. That which contributed 
not a little to make this controversy still greater, was 
what Josephus and Eusebius relate concerning Judas 
the Gaulonite. He, about the time of the taxation, 
in which (as St Luke says) our Saviour was born, 
disquieted the minds of many, and represented the 
decree of Augustus for that purpose, as a mark of 
infamy and servitude not to be borne. This man is 
said to have instituted a particular sect, one of whose 
tenets was,—That no Jew ought to pay tribute, or to 
acknowledge any sovereign lord, but God only; and 
that they were his peculiar people, and therefore 
bound to maintain their liberty, especially against 
profane and uncircumcised pretenders, such as the 

$ 
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Roman emperors were. So that the paying of tri- 
bute to Cesar was not at this time a question of mere 
curiosity, but a matter of moment with regard to 
practice ; nor was it a point of bravery only in the 
esteem of the Pharisees, and others of that party, 
but a scruple of conscience, and a debate of religion, 
whether this tribute should be paid or not. Stanhope 
on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 

+7 Every one knows that the Roman emperors were 
wont to disperse their money through all the provin- 
ces belonging to their jurisdiction ; that this money 
was stamped with the image or bust of the emperor 
on one side, and on the reverse, with some figure or 
other, representing victory, plenty, peace, or the like; 
and that this tribute, or capitation tax, (which, ac- 
cording to Ulpian, the males from fourteen, and the 
females from twelve years old, were obliged to pay) 
was usually collected in this money, and no other, as 
the only current coin at Rome. Calmet’s Commen- 
tary. 

+3 Some interpreters are of opinion, that our Savi- 
our’s words do not determine Czsar’s right to demand 
tribute: But since the Jews had now submitted to the 
Roman government, (as they had formerly done to 
the Assyrian) which national submission (with promise 
of fidelity) having now obtained about an hundred 
years, was a just ground for Cesar’s right ; since, be- 
sides this, Ceesar had indulged them in the exercise 
of their religion, and the enjoyment of their ci- 
vil rights; had fought their battles, and protected 
them against the common enemy, the Arabians and 
Parthians, and the like ; since, more especially, it was 
a received maxim among the Jews, that wherever the 
money of any person was owned as the current coin 
of the kingdom, there the inhabitants acknowledged 
that person to be their lord and governor; and since 
the Jews accepted and trafficked with Casar’s money, 
and held it current in all their payments, our Saviour’s 
answer, “ Render therefore unto Cesar,” which is 
founded upon their own principles, must needs be 
deemed a positive declaration of Ceesar’s right to re- 
ceive tribute, and such other acknowledgments as 
belonged to the state and dignity of the post wherein 
Providence had placed him. It might indeed be ob- 
jected (says Grotius on Matth. xxii. 20.) that the Ro- 
mans ruled over the Jews, and Cesar over the Ko- 
mans, in fact only, and without any right to do so; 
but Christ shews that this objection signifies nothing 
to the matter in hand: For since peace cannot be se= 
cured without forces, nor forces had without pay, nor 
pay without taxes or tribute, it follows that tribute 
ought to be paid to the person actually governing (so 
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_Upon the defeat given to these two parties, the Sadducees came to him with a que- From Math. 
Stion, and a difficulty that they thought insurmountable. Tor as they had no belief of %, 19. #9 the 

eres 4 : ‘ 5 fs » Mark xi. 
a resurrection, they put a case to him of one woman, who, according to the direction of 15. to the end, 
their law, had been married to seven brothers successively, and thereupon desire to know nes gcse : 

F 3 ; e end, an 

whose wife she was to be at the general resurrection + ? In answer to which, our Lord Jonn xii. 19. to 
gave them to understand, that though marriage was necessary in this state, in order to ‘te "+ 
raise up a posterity to mortal man, yet that, after the resurrection, men would be im- 
mortal and live like angels, devoid of passions, and incapable of decay ; and then proved 


the reality of the resurrection +? from one of God’s appellations, in a book which them- 
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selves allowed to be canonical. 


The Pharisees, hearing that the Sadducees were silenced, began to rally again ; and 
one, of their doctors ||, in hopes to ensnare our Saviour, in case he should prefer one part 


Jong as he continues to govern) in consideration of 
the common safety and protectiou which are secured 
by the present possessor of the government, whoever 
that possessor be. - Whztby’s Annotations, and Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 

+ The discourse of the Sadducees was founded 
upon this mistake,—That if there would be a resur- 
rection of bodies, there would necessarily follow a re- 
vival of the same relations likewise, and that the state 
of the world to come would be like the state of this 
present world, in which, for the propagation and con- 
tinuance of mankind, men and women marry and are 
given in marriage ; which gross notion of theirs our 
Saviour endeavours to rectify. Pool’s Annotations. 

[The notion did not originate among the Saddu- 
cees, who admitted of no resurrection of the dead, 
but among the Pharisees, whose notions of the hap- 
piness of the blessed were very gross. They suppo- 
sed that they were to eat and drink, to marry and to 
be given in marriage ; and they even condescended 
on the food which they were chiefly to use in their 
feasts—food, which by us would not be thought a de- 
licacy. Of the future state of the wicked, they were 
extremely doubtful. ‘ De impiorum exitu res erat, 
ut et hodie cst, plané incerta: Alii resurrecturos cre- 
debant, aliis contradicentibus. Quod ad piorum fe- 
licitatem attinet, credebant multi eam fore dzuturnam 
quidem, at non eternam. Deinde felicitatem illam 
crassam, terrenam, atque ex bonorum corpori servien- 
tium affluentid conflatam soraniarunt. Quemadmodum 
enim nunc dierum Thalmudiste epulas sibi fingunt, in 
quibus Behemothum et Leviathanem et Bariuchne, bo- 
vem, piscem, avem sint esitaturi; (de qua fabula vide 
Buxtorfium cum Judzis bellé ludentem) ita Christi, 
quoque tempore Judzivitam quidem post hanc felicem, 
sed huic nostre similem, animo conceperant. —~— 
Hine nata erat captiosa ista Sadducezeorum interroga- 
tio Christo proposita, de muliere, que septem fratres 
successive maritos habuit, cuinam istorum post resur- 
rectionem denuo reddenda esset. Nimirum Saddu- 
cexi, Phariseorum antagonist, a Christo credebant 
doceri resurrectionem ex iisdem hypothesibus, quibus 
nitebantur Pharisei, i autem inter alias corporis vo- 
luptates, etiam conjugii usum in futura vita mansu- 
runi existimarunt.”] Budli Oper. Anno 1703, Harm. 
Apost. Dissert. Poster. cap. x. § 15. ‘ine 

+ The words which our Saviour produces in proof 


36, &e. 


of the resurrection, are those which God uses to Mo- 
ses, * Iam the God of thy father, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’’ Ex- 
od. iii. 6. and the argument which is implied in them 
is this,—That since to be the God of any one is a fe- 
deral expression, which denotes God to be a kind be- 
nefactor, who either doth or will do good to such per- 
sons as are in his fayour and under his protection ; 
since God is not the God of the dead, and can have 
no regard or consideration for such as are mere nonen- 
tities, or so dead as never to return to life again; and 
since in this life Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, received 
no such signal kindnesses from the Almighty, as answer 
the emphatical expression of his being “ their God,” 
it must necessarily follow, that God, in declaring him- 
self to be their God, did solemnly engage himself to 
make them happy after this life, according to what 
the author to the Hebrews observes, ‘‘ wherefore God 
is not ashamed to be called their God; for he hath 
prepared for them a city,” Heb. xi. 16. This way 
of arguing was of great force against the Sadducees, 
who denied the immortality of the soul, as well as the 
resurrection of the body; and at the same time, it 
fully proves the resurrection of the body: For since 
the souls of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were not the 
entire persons of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which 
consisted of bodies as well as souls, it would from 
hence follow, that God could truly be their God, i. e. 
their rewarder and bounteous benefactor, no other 
way than by a resurrection of their bodies, to be re- 
united to their proper souls. Pool’s and Beausobre’s 
Annotations, and Tillotson’s Sermons, vol. i. 

|| The person whom we here render doctor, is by 
St Matthew, chap. xxii. 35. called a lawyer, and by 
St Luke, chap. xx. 89. a scribe ; but in this diversity 
of words there is no difference of sense: For the 
scribes were of two sorts, or had at least two offices ; 
the one was “ to sit in the chair of Moses,” Matth. 
XXili. 2. i.e. to read and interpret the law of Moses 
to the people; the other to expound to them the tra- 
ditions which they pretended to, have received from 
their forefathers. The name of scribe they seem. to 
have derived from Ezra, (about 500 years before 
Christ), who is so frequently styled « a scribe of the 
law of the Lord, who read in the book, of the law, 
and expounded it,”’ Ezra vii. 12, Neh .viiti 1. and xii, 
And because the traditions which they 
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A. M. 4037. Of the law above another, desired to know his opinion, + “ which was to be accounted 


&c. or 442. 
Ann Dom. 


Vulg. Air. 33, 
&c. or 31, 
—— 


the greatest commandment of all?” Whereupon our Lord reduced the whole law to 
two general precepts of equal obligation to all mankind, “ the love of God above 
all things, and the +? love of our neighbour as ourselves ;” in the former of which we 
obey the first, and in the latter the second table of the law +% ; and with this answer 
the doctor was well pleased. When our Saviour had thus resolved all their questions, 
he, in his turn, at last put this one to them, viz. In what sense the Messiah could be 
David’s Son, when (a) David himself, by Divine inspiration, “ called him his Lord ?” 
But to this they could give no answer, because they were ignorant that the Messiah, as 
God, was really the Lord of David, but as man, and descended from his family, he was 
his Son: And after these (disputes which were the last he had with them) he went again, 
in the evening, with his disciples to Bethany. 

On the next morning, as our Lord was returning to Jerusalem the third time, the 
apostles, observing that the fig-tree which he had cursed the day before }* was wither- 
ed away, and dead to the very root, took notice of it to him as a thing very strange 
and surprising ; whereupon he exhorted them to have stedfast faith in God, fervency 
and perseverance in their prayers, and a +* forgiving temper to those that had offend- 


taught, and obliged the people to observe, were call- 
ed yore, or laws, they thence had the appellation of 
voresxot, Or lawyers: And as some of the scribes were 
the persons appointed to copy out the Bible for such 
as had occasion for it, and to take care of the preser- 
vation of the purity of the text; so others employed 
themselves in taking the like pains about the tradi- 
tions of the elders, and-from thence, very likely, 
(though they were all of the same order of men) they 
might have different denominations. JVhztby’s Anno- 
tations, and the Introduction to Echara’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. 

+ This was no frivolous or impertinent question, 
but what at this time divided the greatest part of the 
learned among the Jews: some giving the preference 
to the observation of the Sabbath; others to the or- 
dinance of circumcision; and others to the precept 
of sacrifices; never considering the great command 
recorded in Deut. vi. 5. ** Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might ;’’ or that other recorded in Le- 
viticus xix. 18. “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” until our Saviour reminded them of 
them. Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commen- 
tary. 

+? That by our neighbour here we are to under- 
stand every other person who is capable of kindness 
from us, or stands in need of our help, is evident 
from our Saviour’s determination in the case of the 
Jew and the good Samaritan; from the examples we 
are called upon to imitate in this affection, viz. the 
love of God and our Blessed Saviour; and from these 
evangelical precepts which extend this duty to all 
men: But by loving our neighbour as ourselves, it 
is not required, either that we should love him from 
the same inward principles which excite our affec- 
tions to ourselves, or that we should love him to the 
same degree and proportion that we love ourselves; 
but only that we should make the, affection which we 
bear to ourselves the rule we are to follow in ex- 
pressing our love to him ; or (in other words) that we 


should love him in all the instances wherein we ex- 
press our love to ourselves, though not in an equal 
measure. Whitby’s Annotations. 

+3 The words in the text are,—~ On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets,’ 
Matth. xxii. 40. which are a metaphor taken from the 
custom mentioned by Tertullian, of hanging up their 
laws in a public place to be seen of all men; and im. 
port, that in them is contained all that the law and 
the prophets do require, in reference to our duty to 
God and man. For though there be some precepts 
of temperance which we owe to ourselves, yet are 
they such as we may be moved to perform from the 
true love of God and of our neighbour. For the love 
of God will preserve us from all impatience, discontent, 
and evil lustings. It will make us watchful over our- 
selves to keep a good conscience, as being solicitous 
for our eternal welfare: And the love of our neigh- 
bour will restrain us from all angry passions, such as 
envy, malice, and other perturbations which arise a- 
gainst him; so that these two commands may be very 
justly called an abridgment or compendium of the 
whole Scripture. Whztby’s Annotations, and Cal- 
met’s Commentary. 

(a) Psalm cx. 1. : 

+* It is remarked of our Blessed Saviour’s mira- 
cles, that they were all works of mercy and benefi- 
cence; and that if any of them had a contrary ten- 
dency, they were always shewn upon brute and in- 
animate creatures, and that too, not without a chari- 
table intent of conveying some symbolical instruction 
to the spectators, as this withering of the fig-tree was 
to represent to the Jewish nation their approaching 
doom. Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+> The command to forgive those that have offend- 
ed us, before we pray, not only shews that no resent- 
ments of what our brother hath done should stick 
long upon our spirits, because they indispose us for 
that duty which we ought continually to be prepared 
for; but that there is likewise some kind of forgives 
ness to be exercised, even towards him that does not 
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ed them, in order to make their prayers accepted, and then they would not:fail, in the From Matth. 
course of their ministry, to perform as great or greater miraclés + than this. Ree 
When our Lord was come into the temple, he began to teach the people as he had 15, to mea 
done the day before; and to raise an aversion in his disciples, and in all that heard him, L™* xiv. 45: 
to the principles and practices of the scribes and Pharisees, he took the freedom to ex-Jonn sii 19. to 
pose their vices without reserve ; their pride, their hypocrisy, their covetousness, their °¢ 
hard-heartedness to parents, impiety to God, and cruelty to his faithful servants; and, eas 
upon his mentioning this last particular, he broke out into the same pathetic exclama- 
tion against Jerusalem, for her murdering the prophets, and other messengers sent from 
God, that had been the matter of his frequent lamentations before. 
Before he left the temple, he took notice how the people threw their money into the 
treasury +7; and among many, who offered very plentifully, observing a poor woman 
cast in her two mites, (which amount to no more than a farthing) he called his apostles, 
and assured them, that that poor widow had been more liberal than any. of the rest, 
because their oblations proceeded from their superfluity, but she from her indigence had 
given all she had. 
In the afternoon, as they were returning to Bethany, his apostles took a view of the 
several buildings of the temple, and were making their remarks of the largeness of its 
stones *, the richness of its ornaments *2, and the beauty and stateliness of the whole ; 
when our Saviour acquainted them, that how glorious soever it might appear at present, 
it would not be long before the whole structure should be so entirely ruined, that their 


should *5 * not so much as one stone be left upon another.” 


ask it, nor shew any tokens of his repentance, viz. 
that we should not only free our minds from ali de- 
sires of revenge, and so far forget the injury as not to 
upbraid him with it; but be inclined likewise to shew 
him kindness, and ready to do him any good turn: 
For what the law required of a Jew to do to his ene- 
my’s beast, Exod. xxiii. 4, 5. that, without all contro- 
versy, the Gospel requires of a Christian to do to his 
offending brother. Witby’s Annotations. 

+ It was a common saying among the Jews, when 
they were minded to commend any one of their doc- 
tors for his great dexterity in solving difficult que- 
stions, that “* such an one was a rooter up of moun- 
tains ;? and, in allusion to this adage, our Saviour 
tells his disciples, that « if they had faith, they might 
say to a mountain, be thou removed, and be thou 
cast into the sea, and it should be done,” Matth. 
xxi. 21. i. e. that, in confirmation of the Christian 
faith, they should be able to do the most difficult 
things. For besides thet our Saviour’s words are not 
to be taken in a literal sense, they are likewise to be 
restrained to the age of miracles, and to the persons 
to whom they were spoken, viz. the apostles and first 
propagators of the Christian religion, because expe- 
rience teaches us, that this is no ordinary and stand- 
ing gift belonging to the church. Whitby’s Annota- 
tions. 

+? The first institution of this treasury we find in 
2 Kings xii. 9. where it is said, that  Jehoiada the 
priest took a chest, and bored an hole in the lid of it, 
and set it beside the altar, on the right side, as one 
goeth into the house of the Lord, and the pricsts that 
kept the door put therein all the money that was 
brought into the house.” This money was, at that 
time, given for the reparation of the temple, and in 


after-ages the money east into the treasury, even in 
our Saviour’s time, was designed, not only for the re- 
lief of the poor, but for sacred uses, and the adorn- 
ing of the temple, which might occasion Josephus (in 
Belo Jud. lib. vi. c, 14.) to say that the temple was 
built, not only with the bounty of Herod, but with 
the money contained in the holy treasury likewise, 
and with the tributes which were sent from all parts. 
of the world. WVhtiby’s Annotations. 

* Josephus, who gives us a description of the tem- 
ple built by Herod, tells us, among other things, that 
the “ whole fabric was made of durable white stone, 
some of which were five and twenty cubits long, 
eight in height, and twelve in breadth.’ Antzgq. lib. 
xv. c, 14. 

** These ornaments were the spoils which their 
kings had taken im war; the rich presents which fo- 
reign princes, upon certain occasions, had made; 
and the costly gifts which the Jews, from all parts of 
the world, used to send to the temple at Jerusalem. 
These were called dvabiuara, because they were hung 
against the walls and the pillars of the templefor the 
people to behold; and when Herod had rebuilt it, he 
not only replaced all the former ornaments, but add- 
ed several other, especially the spoils which he took 
in his war with the Arabians, and a vine of massy 
gold, of prodigious weight and value, whicl: was his 
own free gift, Joseph, Antiq. and Calmet’s Com- 
mentary. 

*3. This prophecy of our Blessed Saviour was, in & 
great measure, accomplished about forty years after, 
when (as several Jewish authors tell us) ‘Taurus, i. e. 
Terentius Rufus, whom Titus left chief commander 
of the army in Judea, did with a plough-share tear ws 
the foundations of the temple, and thereby signally 
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The general notion was, that this temple was to last (a) even until the end of the world. 

Sc. or O¢* And therefore, when our Saviour had seated himself upon mount Olivet, in full view 
Vulg. By. 33- and prospect of it, his apostles desired to know when this destruction would happen, 
__&e SE and what would be the previous signs of it. The signs of it, he told them, would be 
‘the coming of many impostors, + and false Christs, the rumours of wars, * and famines, 

~ *2 and pestilences, dreadful earthquakes, *? prodigies, ** and amazing sights in the air, 

the persecution ** of Christians, and the propagation of the gospel all the world 
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fulfilled the words of the prophet, «* Therefore shall 
Zion, for your sakes, be ploughed as a field, and Je- 
rusalem shall become heaps, and the mountains of the 
Lord as the high places of the forest,’’ Micah iii, 12. 
It can hardly be thought, however, but that, notwith- 
standing this demolishment, there might probably be 
left one stone upon another, and therefore something 
more was wanting towards the literal completion ‘of 
our Saviour’s prophecy, to which the emperor Julian 
in some measure. contributed: For having given the 
Jews licence to rebuild their temple at Jerusalem, 
they took away every stone of the old foundation to 
help to build their new edifice ; but heaven prevented 
their design ; for flashes of lightning (as our best 
historians tell us) burst out from the foundation they 
- had dug, and so blasted and terrified them, that they 
were forced to give over their enterprise, after they 
had pulled up and removed all the remains of the 
old temple. Whitby’s Annotations, Calmet’s Com- 
mentary, and Warburton’s Julian, Vid. Amman Mar- 
cell. lib. xxiii. Socrat, lib. iil. c. 2. 
(a) 2 Chron. vi. 2. 


+; Never were there so many impostors of this — 


kind as in the time a little before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 6.) doubtless 
because this was the age wherein the Jews, from the 
prophecy of Daniel, were taught to expect their 
Messiah. Beausobre’s Annotations. 

* Besides the war which the Jews waged with the 
Syrians, not long before the destruction of their city, 
(Joseph. Antiq. lib. ii. c. 19.) the contests between 
Otho and Vitellius, and Vitellius and Vespasian, at 
Rome, were much about the same time, and the op- 
pression of the governors of Judea, who minded no- 
thing but to enrich themselves, had so irritated the 
minds of the people, that, for some time before their 
final calamity, we read of nothing but rebellions and 
revolts, parties and factions, and bands of robbers 
harassing and infesting the country. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary, and Beausobre’s Annotations, 

*2 In the fourth year of Claudius (as Eusebius in- 
forms us) there happened a great famine, which op- 
pressed all the Roman empire, but more especially 
Palestine, where many perished (according to Jose- 
phus) for laek of food, (Antiq. lib, 20. c. 3.) And 
the same historian informs us, that when one Niger. 
was slain by the Jews, he imprecated famine and pes- 
tilence upon their cities, which God accordingly in- 
flicted. De Bello Jud. lib, iv. c. 23, 

*3 In the reigns of Claudius and Nero, there hap- 
pened many earthquakes in Asia Minor, and the isles 
of the Archipelago, where the Jews inhabited, (Eu- 
seb. Chron, and Tacit; Annal. lib. ii.) and Josephus 


acquaints us, that in the night, when the Idumzans 
encamped before Jerusalem, “ there blew a dreadful 
tempest of wind and rain, accompanied with such ter- 
rible flashes of lightning, claps of thunder, and bel- 
lowing of earthquakes, as put all the people to their 
wits end to think what these prodigies might portend.” 
De Bello Jud. lib. 4. c. 7. 

*4 In his preface to the history of the wars of the 
Jews, Josephus undertakes to record the miseries and 
calamities which betel that nation, and the signs and 
prodigies which preceded their ruin. To this purpose 
he tells us, that, for a whole year together, a comet, in 
the figure of a sword, hung over the city, and pointed, 
as it were, directiy down upon it; that there were seen 
in the clouds armies in battle array, and chariots en- 
compassing the country, and investing their cities; that, 
at the feast of the passover, in the middle of the night, 
a great light shone upon the temple and altar, as if it 
had been noon-day ; that, at the same feast, the great 
gate of the temple made all of massy brass, and which 
twenty could hardly shut, opened of itself, though 
fastened with bolts and bars; that, at the feast of Pen- 
tecost soon after, when the priests went into the tem- 
ple to officiate, they heard at first a kind of confused 
noise, and then a voice. calling out earnestly, in arti- 
culate words, ‘* Let us be gone, let us be gone;” and 
that these prodigies were really so, we have the testi- 
mony of Tacitus, a Roman historian of that age, who 
has thus recounted them,—* Evenerunt prodigia, vi- 
sz per coelum concurrere acies, rutilantia arma, ef 
subito nubium igne collucere templum: Expasse re- 
penté delubri fores: Et audita major humana vox, 
excedere Deos; simul ingens motus excedentium.” 
Hist. jib. v. and Joseph. de Bello Jud. lib. vii. c. 12. 

*5 This part of our Saviour’s prediction was lite- 
rally fulfilled before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
As soon as Christianity began to spread, the Jews 
wrote letters to every part of the world against the 
professors of it, in order to raise persecutions against 
them. St Paul, before his conversion, “ breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
of Christ,” Acts ix, I, “shut up many of them in 
prison, both men and women,” Acts xxii. 4.—xxvi. 
10. himself, when converted, and Silas were not only 
imprisoned, but beaten in the synagogue, Acts xvi. 
22. as were Jikewise Peter and John, Acts v. 18. Ste- 
phen, the first martyr, was slain by the council, Acts 
vil. 59, James the Greater, by Herod, Acts xii. i. and 
James the Less, by Ananus the high priest: Malti- 
tudes of Christians were persecuted to death by Saul. 
Acts xxii. 4. by the Jews, as Justin Martyr téstifies, 
and by the emperor Nero, as Tacitus relates, Anna); 
lib. xv. For the professors of our most holy religion, 
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over *: But: that they might escape the calamity which would suddenly come upon their From Matth. 
country, and utterly destroy + the Jewish state and government, he advertised them, **, 10.‘ the 
that whenever they should see the city of Jerusalem invested with armies, 5 is oe 


265 


and. the 15. to the end, 
temple polluted with abominations, they might then conclude that this desolation *2 Luke xix. 45. 

“Was approaching, aid that therefore it was high time for them to provide for their tonn sie 19. 
safety *3 by a quick retreat. he ond: 

_ Of the precise time of its coming, however, no created being (as he told them) could ~~ 


before the principles of it-came to be enquired into, 
were looked upon as the common enemies of man- 
kind, insomuch, that “ whosoever killed them thought 
that he did Ged service,” John xvi. 2. Whitby’s An- 
notations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

* That before the dissolution of the Jewish state, 
the Christian religion had spread itself over all the 
parts of the then known world, we may reasonably 
conclude from the labours of St Paul, who alone car- 
ried the Gospel through Judea, Syria, Arabia, Greece, 
Macedonia, Achaia, Asia Minor, Italy, &c. And if 
the other apostles, whose travels we are not so well 
acquainted with, did the like, there is no doubt to be 
made, but that “ their sound went into all the earth, 
and their words unto the ends of the world,’”? Rom. 
x. 18. St Peter addresses his first Epistle to the 
elect that were in Pontus, Galatia, Capadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia; and Clement, who was his contempo- 
rary, and immediate successor in the see of Rome, in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, tells us, * that the na- 
tions beyond the ocean were governed by the pre- 
cepts of the Lord.” An event this! which he only 
could foretel, who, having having ali power in heaven 
and earth, was able to effect it. Calmet’s Commen- 
tary, and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ The words in the text are,—‘ Immediately after 
the tribulation of those days, shall the sun be darken- 
ed, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the 
‘heavens shall be shaken,” Matth. xxiv. 29. that these 
words are not to be taken in a literal sense is plain, 
because that, after the sackage of Jerusalem by Ves- 


pasian’s army, no such thing, as is here mentioned, 


happened to the sun, moon, or stars. The expres- 
sions therefore must be metaphorical, and do here de- 
note, as they frequently do in the writings of the pro- 
phets and other authors, that entire destruction and 
utter desolation which is brought upon any nation. 
For in this language the prophet Isaiah speaks of the 
destruction of Babylon: “ The day of the Lord co- 
meth, cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, to lay 
the land desolate; and he shall destroy the sinners 
thereof out of it: For the stars of heaven, and the 
constellations thereof, shall not give their light; the 
sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and the moon 
shall not cause her light to shine,” chap. xiii. 9. 
which, according to Maimonides, are proverbial ex- 
pressions, “ importing the destruction and utter ruin 
of a nation, and of such persons more especially, who, 
for their state and dignity, might be compared to the 
sun, moon, and stars,” More Nevoch. lib. ii. and, ac- 
cordingly, the sense of our Saviour’s words must be, 


Yori 


—That, after the taking and destroying of Jerusalem? 
God’s judgments would still pursue the people, so 
that those, who survived the ruin of their country, 
should be dispersed into different regions, sold for 
slaves, or reduced to a condition worse than slavery. 
And so the eyent proved: For those that were carried 
to Rome, served only to adorn the triumph of their 
conqueror: Those that fled to Antioch for shelter, 
were cruelly massacred thers: Those that maintained 
the castle of Massada, rather than fall into the hands 
of the enemy agreed to slay one another: Those that 
escaped to Thebes and Alexandria, were brought 
back and tortured to death; and those of Cyrene, 
who joined a false prophet, named Jonathan, were all 
cut to pieces by the Roman general. All this hap- 
pened immediately after the taking of Jerusalem ; and, 
without any farther search into their history, is enough 
to verify our Saviour’s expression, that “ the sun was 
darkened and the moon gave no light” upon that 
wretched people. Joseph. de Bello, lib. vii. c. 24, &c. 

*2 The desolation which the Jews suffered in this 
last war with the Romans, was so vastly great, that 
all history can scarce furnish us with an example of 
the like nature. The number of the slain was eleven 
hundred thousand ; the number of prisoners was nine- 
ty-seven thousand. Those that were above seventeen 
were sent into Egypt to work in the mines ; those that 
were under that age, were sold for slaves into differ- 
ent countries; and a great number of others were dis- 
tributed in the Roman provinces to be exposed to 
wild beasts on the theatre, and as gladiators, to kill. 
one another, for the sport and diversion of the spec- 
tators: “* Until the cities were wasted without inha- 
bitants, and the houses without a man, and the land 
was utterly desolate, and the Lord had removed men 
far away, and there was a great forsaking in the midst 
of the land,” as the prophet expresses it, Isaiah vi. 
11,12. Joseph. de Bello Jud. lib. vii. c. 17. 

*3 Which accordingly they did: For when Cestius 
Gallus had besieged Jerusalem, and, without any visi- 
ble cause, on a sudden raised the siege, the Chris- 
tians that were in the city took this opportunity to 
make their escape to Pella in Para, a mountainous. 
country, and to other places under the government of 
king Agrippa, where they found safety. Thus punc- 
tually were all the predictions of our Blessed Saviour 
fulfilled ; so that whoever shall compare them (as Eu- 
sebius, in his Eccl. Hist. lib. iii. c. '7. expresses it) with 


the account of Josephus concerning the war of the 


Jews, cannot but admire the wisdom of Christ, and 
own his predictions to be Divine. Hammond’s and 
Whitby’s Annotations, 
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a. M. 4037, certainly know; and therefore it was incumbent upon them to keep themselves in a 
state of perpetual watchfulness, in a faithful discharge of their respective duties, and in 
Vulg. 4r. 33,a Constant perseverance in prayer to God; all which he endeavoured to enforce with 
several parables; such as that of the faithful servant, whom his master, at his return 
from a journey, found employed in his proper business, when he of a contrary character 
was surprised in his riot and debaucheries, and accordingly punished * ; that of the wise 
and foolish virgins, who were differently prepared at the coming of the bridegroom *? ; 
and that of the talents entrusted with diligent and slothful servants +. And as this 
destruction of Jerusalem was no small emblem of the final consummation of all things, 
from hence he proceeds to describe +2 the manner of his coming to the last and general 
judgment ; when, surrounded with the refulgent rays of bis majesty, and seated upon his. 
bright throne of glory, {® with all the holy angels of heaven attending him, he should 


&e. or 5442. 
Ann. Dom. 


&c. or 31. 


* The punishment inflicted on the evil servant is 
said to be cutting asunder, Matth. xxiv. 51. In the 
same manner as Samuel used Agag, 1 Sam. xv. 33. 
and David the Ammoni&s, 2 Sam. xii. 31. and Ne- 
buchadnezzar threatened the blasphemers of the true 
God, Dan. iii. 29. This punishment was, in old times, 
inflicted on those that were false to their creditors, 
rebels to their prince, or betrayers of their country; 
nor was it in use only among the eastern people, but 


‘among the Romans, as we learn from Suetonius, in 


the life of Caius, and among the Greeks, as Homer, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes informs us: And there- 
fore this punishment, says our Saviour, will I inflict 
on those that are perfidious to their covenant in bap- 
tism, and enemies to my government. Whztby’s An- 
notations, 

*2 The better to understand the sense of this para- 
ble, we should do well to observe what the custom 
at marriages was, to which our Saviour seems to al- 
lude. When the bridegroom was to bring home his 
bride (which was generally the conclusive ceremony, 
and done in the night-time), the young women of the 
town, to which she was to come, in order to do her 


honour, went to meet her with lighted lamps: She 


too, according to her quality and condition, had her 
companions and servants attending her, and some of 
the most beautifu! Jadies of the place from whence 
she came going before her. Statius describes a mar- 
riage, whereat the nine muses appeared with their 
lamps. m! 

Demigrant helicone dez, quatiuntque novena 

Lampide solemnem thalamis coéuntibus ignem. 

Syxv. lib. i. 

And most of our modern travellers inform us, that, 
among the eastern people, especially the Persians, 
this way of conducting the bride home, with. lamps 
and ligted torches, still prevails. None need be told, 
that by the bridegroom we are to understand our Sa- 
viour Christ; by the bride, his church; by the vir- 
gions, Christians in general; and by the oil in their 
lamps, the necessary qualifications of faith and goad 
works. Calmei’s Commentary. 

+ For an explication of this’ parable, we may ob- 
serve, that the man travelling into a far country is 
our Saviour Christ, who, by ascending into heaven, 
has deprived the church of his corporal presence ; 
that his.servants are Christians.in general, or, more 


particularly, his apostles and first, ministers,, who suc- 


ceeded him in the propagation of the Gospel; and: 
that the talents committed to their management, are 
the supernatural gifts which he bestowed upon them, 
and all the endowments, both of body and mind, all. 
the helps, and means, and opportunities, which he 
gives us, in order to serve him, and to work out our 
own salvation. Calmet’s Commentary. 

+? The reason of our Lord’s mingling the signs of 
the particular destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
general dissolution of the world together, was to en- 
gage us, at the approach of particular judgments up- 
on cities and nations, to be always mindful and pre-. 
pared for the general judgment of the last day. There 
is one thing however peculiar in his expression upon 
this eccasion, viz. that “this generation should not 
pass away until all these things were done,” Mark 
xiii. 30.; for if his words immediately foregoing re- 
lated to the coming of the day of judgment and ge- 
neral dissolution of all things, it will be hard to con- 
ceive how that great event should be said to come to 
pass before the extinction of the race of mankind then. 
in being. But in answer to this, it may be observed, 
that the Jews were wont to civide-the duration of the 
world into three grand epochas, which, according to 
their style, were called generations, each consisting 
of two thousand years; whereof the first was before 
the law, the second under the law, and the third un- 
der the Gospel; and it is to the last of these genera- 
tions, as they called them, that this latter part of our 
Lord’s prophetic discourse does properly belong. A 
misconception of this expression, indeed, led some 
primitive Christians into a mistake concerning the ap- 
proach. of the final judgment: And as long as that 
mistake had no other tendency than to make them 
more fervent and zealous and heavenly minded; more 
patient and heroic under sufferings and persecutions ;. 
and more fervent and diligent in preaching the Gos= 
pel, &c. the generality of the inspired writers might. 
think this a sufficient reason to overlook it: But St 
Peter, we find, takes particular care to rectify this. 
mistake, and to obviate the objection which a spirit 
of infidelity had taken occasion to-raise from it, as we 
may see at large in 2 Pet. iii. Univers. Hist. lib. ii. 
c. 11. yt | 
+? That this throne of glory will be nothing else- 
but a bright and refulgent cloud, we have reason to. 
believe from the testimony of the angels that attend- 
ed at our Lord’s ascension, For while the apostles. 
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summons all the people + that ever lived in the world to appear before him; and ha- From Matth. 
ving made inquisition into the discharge of the great duty of charity, should punish Or ee 

reward mankind according as he finds that they have acquitted themselves in that re-15. to the end, 
- Spect. Luke xix. 46, 


: : ¢ ; to the end, and. 
As soon as our Lord had finished this prophetic discourse, he 
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went in the evening to John xii. 19. te 
Bethany, and there supped at the house of one Simon, whom he had formerly cured of °° 

a leprosy. At supper, Mary, to testify her love and respect, came, and.out of an ala- SS 
baster cruse, poured a large quantity of such rich ointment upon his head as filled the 

whole house with its tragrant smell. This seeming prodigality raised the indignation 

of the rest of the apostles as well as Judas; and as they made the same objection, so 

our Saviour’s defence of Mary turns upon the same topics; only he adds, that, “as she 

had done a great and generous action, wheresoever his Gospel should be preached 

through the whole world, there should her munificent regard to him be likewise pub- 

lished, to her everlasting honour and renown.” 

When supper was ended, our Lord repaired to his usual lodgings at. Martha’s house, 
and on the day following, in all probability, continued at Bethany, without going to 
Jerusalem, as he had done the days before. In the mean time, the Sanhedrim {2 as- 
sembled at the palace of Caiphas +* the high priest, where the priests, scribes, and el- 
ders of the people, had a solemn debate and consultation, how they might take Jesus 
by. some secret stratagem, and put him to death. This was the second council that 
they had held upon this occasion ; and though therein it was determined that he should 
die, yet they thought it not so advisable to put the thing in execution in the time of 
the ensuing solemnity, lest it should cause a sedition among the people, who had the 
highest veneration for him. 

When evening was come, he, with his apostles, supped (very probably) at Martha’s 
house, and, while they were at table, considering with himself that his time was now 
short, he was minded to give them a testimony of his love, and, from his own example, 
teach them two virtues, which, of all others, were more especially requisite in their mi- 
nistry of the gospel, humility and charity. To this purpose, rising from the table, lay- 


«¢ Judgment of God,”’ the valley of Jehoshaphat de- 
notes any place in general where God exercises’ his 
judgments. The truth is, if all nations of the world 


then present were “looking stedfastly towards hea- 
ven, as he went up, behold, two men stood by them,, 
in white apparel, who also said, Ye men of Galilee, 


why stand ye gazing up to heaven? This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come, 
in like manner, as ye have seen him go into heaven,” 
Acts i. 9, 10.; which compared with our Lord’s own 
declarations concerning his second coming, Mark 
xiii. 26. with what St Paul foretels, 1 Thess. iv. 17. 
and St John foresaw, Rev xiv. 14. are abundantly 
sufficient to justify the generally received opinion, 
that, as our Blessed Saviour went up into heaven, so 
he shall return from thence to judgment upon a true 
and material cloud. Stanhope on the Epistles and 
Gospels, vol. 1. 
+ The manner in which our Saviour expresses 
himself upon this occasion, seems to imply, that the 
general judgment is to be held in some particular 
place; and, from a passage in the prophet Joel, se- 
veral modern as well as ancient doctors are of opi- 
nion, that the valley of Jehoshaphat is appointed to 
be that place: For I will ‘ gather all nations,” says 
God, “ and will bring them down into the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and 1 will plead with them there for 
my people, and for my heritage Israel,” chap. iii. 2. 
‘but as'the word Jehoshaphat in that text signifies the 


must appear “ before the judgment-seat of Christ,”? 
and that “ they may receive the things done in the 
body, are to be clothed with their resurrection- 
bodies, there must necessarily be required a very 
large space to contain them ; and therefore St Paul 
seems to point at the grand expansum of the air as 
the most convenient for that purpose, 1 Thess. iv. . 
16, 17. Calmet?s Commentary. 

+? The consultation which the Sanhedrim held, 
and the agreement which Judas made with them to 
betray our Lord, were on Wednesuay ; and therefore 
the church gives it as a reason why we ought to fast 
on Wednesday and Friday, because on the one Christ 
was betrayed, and suffered on the other. Whitby’s 
Annotations. 

+3 This Caiphas is called by the Jewish historian 
Joseph. The high priesthood he purchased of Va- 
lerius Gratus; and, after he had ten years enjoyed 
that dignity, was deposed by Vitellius, governor of 
Syria, and succeeded by Jonathan, the son of Ana- 
nus, or Annas. Calmet’s Dictionary and Commens 


tary. 
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BOOK VITii. 
A. M. 4037, ing aside his upper garment, and girding himself with a towel, (as the manner of ser- 
oe te vants then was when they waited on their masters) he poured water into a bason, and 
Vulg. Zr. 33, began to wash his apostles feet, and to wipe them with the towel. Amazed at this 
_ &e or3l- condescension, St Peter (when he came to him), refused at first to admit of such a ser- 

vile office from his heavenly master; but when he urged the necessity, and in some 
measure intimated to him the symbolical intent of it, he permitted him to do just what 
he thought fit. . 
When our Lord had made an end of washing his apostles feet, he put on his gar- 
ment, and sat down at table again, and began. to tel] them the meaning of what he 
had done, viz. “ That since he, who was justly acknowledged to be their Lord and 
Master, had so far debased himself as to wash their feet, they, in imitation of his ex- 
ample, ought to think it no disparagement to them to perform the meanest offices of 
kindness and charity to one another: for though they were exalted to the dignity of © 
his apostles, yet still they were but his servants; and that therefore it would be an 
high piece of arrogance in them to assume more state and grandeur than their Master 
had done before them *.” . 
Soon after this, reflecting with himself how well he had loved, and, upon all occa- 
sions, how kindly he had treated these his disciples, he was not a little concerned that 
any of them should prove so base and ungrateful as to betray him; and when he had 
declared the thing, and Peter, desirous to know the person, beckoned to John, who was 
nearest his master, to ask him the question, he signified to him that it was Judas Isca- 
riot, to whom he gave a sop (as he told John he would), and when he had so done, f 
“bad him go about what he had to do with all expedition ;” which the rest of the apo- 
stles, being ignorant of the signal which our Lord had given John, supposed to be an 
order to Judas (as he was the purse-bearer) either to give something to the poor, or to 
provide what was necessary for the feast.’ es 
As soon as supper was ended, Judas, being now confirmed in his wicked resolution, 
left Bethany in haste; and, understanding that the Sanhedrim was met at the high 
priest’s house, thither he repaired, and, upon their giving him a sufficient reward, offer- 
ed to betray his master, and (in the manner that they desired) to deliver him privately 
into their hands. This proposition was highly pleasing to the council, who immediate- 
ly bargained with him for thirty pieces of silver +* ; and when Judas had received the 


* [That all this happened at Bethany whilst our 
Lord was with his apostles at supper in the house of 
Martha seems to me very improbable. When he 


+ This was not a command to Judas to go on with 
his wicked enterprise, but only a declaration made 
by Christ of his readiness to suffer death; «* Vox hee 


washed his apostles feet, no person appears to have 
been present but he and they; and he surely acted 
as Master of the house, or at least of the supper, 
himself. Dr Hales is of opinion that it was after he 
had eaten with his disciples the paschal supper in Je- 
rusalem, and immediately before he instituted his own 
supper, that he washed their feet, to give them a les- 
sun of humility; and notwithstanding the powerful 
objections urged against that opinion by Whitby, I 
am strongly inclined to adopt it. The words eo 3: 
Ths kogthns TOD moore, which our translators render— 
« Now before the feast of the passover,”’—do not 
mean days before it, but rather just before they were. 
to enter on the celebration (a); and though it was not 
till the paschal supper, or at least the first course of 
it, was finished, (defavov yevorévov) that our Lord girt 
himself with the towel, &c. it seems to have been just 
before he sat down to supper, that he resolved to ex- 
hibit this proof of his love to his own. ] 


non jubentis est, sed sinentis, non frepidi, sed parati,” 
says Leo, de Passione, ser. 7. Calmet?s Commen- 
tary, and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? These pieces were staters, or shekels of the 
sanctuary, thirty of which amounted to three pounds. 
and fifteen shillings of our money, the usual price that 
was given for ‘ aman or a maid-servant,”” Exod. xxi. 
32. It is hardly supposable that any of these pieces 
are at this time extant, though both at Rome and 
Paris there are pieces shewn which are pretended 
to be the very same that were part of the price of the 
purchase of our Saviour’s blood; but persons well — 
skilled in that art assure us, that,these pieces are only 
the ancient medals of Rhodes, on the one side stamp- 
ed with a colossus, which represented the sun, and on 
the other with a rose, which was the city-arms, as we 
call it,  Echard’s Ecclesiastical History, lib. i. ¢.. 4. 
and Calmet’s Commentary. 


See Parkhurst’s Lexicon on the word {oer 
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money, from that moment, he sought an opportunity to betray his master, in the absence From Matth. 
-of the multitude. Sh 
_-While Judas was thus bartering for his Master’s blood, his Master was preparing the aie 
‘rest of his apostles for his departure, and endeavouring to comfort them with this con- pepe 
sideration,—That his death would be a means to display both his own and his Father’s iteig cae 
glory, as it was a preliminary to his resurrection and ascension into heaven: As there- the ¢é. 
fore it was. decreed that he must leave them, the stronger should their union be with > 
one another; and therefore he recommended very earnestly to them the duty of mutual 
love; a duty which had hitherto been so much neglected, that his enjoining it then might 
well be accounted a new commandment, and what was to be the common badge and 
character of his true disciples + for ever after. 

When the day || before the feast of the Passover was come, our Lord sent Peter and 
John to Jerusalem, to prepare all things according to the law; and, lest they should 
want a convenient room for the celebration of the Paschal supper, he had predisposed 
the heart of a certain host in the city +* to accommodate them with one. They, there- 
fore, having provided a lamb, slain it in the temple, sprinkled its blood on the altar, and 
done every thing else that was required of them, they returned to their Master at Be- 
thany; who, perceiving that his late discourse about leaving the world and them had 
blasted all their hopes of secular greatness, and left them melancholy and disconsolate, 
stayed a good part of the day with them, in order to raise their drooping spirits with 
the assurances of an happy immortality, which (as he told them) he was going before +3 
to prepare for them in heaven, and wanted not power to do it, because he and his Fa- 
ther (as to their Divinity) were perfectly the same; and with the promise of sending 


them the Holy Spirit from above, which he took care to represent as a Comforter +4, to. 


s 


+ The disciples of the Baptist were known by the 
austerity of their lives, and the disciples of the Pha- 
risees by their habit and separation from other men ; 
but our Blessed Saviour was willing to have his dis- 
ciples known by their mutual love and affection to 
each other, which, in the primitive ages, was so great, 
that it made ihe heathens, with admiration, ery out, 
«© See how they love one another !”’ and even hate 
and envy them for their mutual affection. Whitby’s 
Annotations. 

|| The words in St Matthew, chap. xxvi. 17. are, 
«« the first day of the feast ;” but it is no uncommon 
thing to put the word frst for that which properly 
went before. Thus in the Old Testament itis said, 
«« that the hands of the witnesses shall be first upon 
him’ that is condemned to die, “ to put him to death, 
and afterwards the hands of all the people,” Deut. 
xvii, 7. but if “ the hands of the witnesses’’ should 
first dispatch him, there would be no occasion for the 
hands of the people; and therefore the sense of the 
word jrst in this place must be, that the witnesses 
should smite him before he was delivered into the 
hands of the people. In the first book of Maccabees 
it is twice said of Alexander the Great, that he reign- 
ed the first over Greece, chap. i. 1. and vi. 2, but 
every one knows, that before him there were several 
kings in Macedonia; and therefore the meaning of 
the words must be, that he reigned in Macedonia be- 
fore he reigned in Asia: And, to the same purpose, 
in the New Testament, we find St Paul styling our 
Blessed Lord “ the first-born of every creature,” 
Coloss, i, 15. i, e. begotten of the Father before the 


production of any creature ; and telling us that “ the 
husbandman that laboureth, must frst partake of the. 
fruits,’ 2 Tim. ti. 6. i.e. he must labour before he 
can reap the fruits of his travel; and, in the like ac- 
ceptation of the word, the first day of the feast may 
be interpreted the day before the feast, as might be 
proved likewise by examples from heathen authors. 
Calmet’s Commentaries. | 

+? It is to be observed, that the houses in Jerusa- 
lem, at this time of tlre feast, were of common right 
to any that would eat the passover in them, and yet, 
it is not unlikely, that our Lord might be well known 
to the master of this house, who very probably took 
it as an high honour that he had made choice of his, 
rather than any other, to eat the Paschal supper in. 
Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+3 Our Saviour speaks this in allusion to travellers, ° 
who send generally one of the company before, to 
provide good accommodation for the rest. Beauso- 
bre’s Annotations. 

+4 The word segdxanros, in this. place, signifies 
both an advocate and a comforter ; and the Holy Spi- 
rit, when he descended upon the apostles, did the 
part of an advocate, by confirming their testimony by 
signs and miracles, and various gifts imparted to them, 
and by pleading their cause before kings and rulers, 
and against all their adversaries, Matth. x. 18. and 
Luke xxi. 15. and he did the part of'a comforter like- 
wise, as he was sent for the consolation of the apo- 
stles, and all succeeding Christians in all their troubles, 
filling their hearts with joy and gladness, and giving 
them an inward testimony of God’s love to them, tor 
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A. M 4037, support them in their afflictions; as a teacher, to instruct them in all necessary truths; 
and as an advocate, to plead and defend their cause against their enemies. So that 
Vuig. #r 33.they had no reason to be dejected, because, in this sense, he would be always with 

&e or3l, them; because whatever they asked in his name, his father would give them; and be- 
—————cause, when he was gone, they should be enabled to do miracles, + greater than what. 


&c. or 5442. 
Ann. Dom. 


they had seen him do: (a) And therefore “ Peace I leave with you, 


3? 


says he, taking his 


farewel, “ my peace I give unto you: +2 Not as the world giveth, give I unto you; let 


not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 
As soon as he had ended this discourse, he ‘arose, and, with 
wards Jerusalem, arrived at the place where they were to eat the Paschal lamb. 


the evening, when it grew dark, they sat 


his disciples, going to- 
Tn 
down to the table in a leaning posture 73 ; 


and as he began to renew the discourse, “ that one in the:company should certainly 


betray him, but that better it had been for 


the man who did so, if he had never been 


born,” the concern and sadness was so general, that every one began to enquire for 


himself, whether he was the man? Until it 
fidence to ask the same question, received a 


gether with an assurance of their future happiness, 
Rom. viii, 15, 16. Whitby’s and Beausobre’s Anno- 
tations, 

+ What interpreters say of diseases healed by the 
shadow of Peter, and by napkins sent from St Paul, 
of more miracles performed throughout the world, 
and for the space of three whole centuries, devils e- 
jected every where, is not untitly mentioned here as 
answering to our Saviour’s words; and yet we can-. 
not but think, that this should chiefly be referred to 
the wonderful success of the Gospel preached by the 
apostles after the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
them; to the gift of tongues, and the interpretation 
of them; of prophecy, and discerning of spirits ; and 
the imparting these gifts to others by baptism, and 
the imposition of the apostles hands. For as this was 
a greater work in our blessed Saviour to assist so ma- 
ny with his mighty power, when absent at so great a 
distance as the earth is from heaven, than to do mi- 
racles in their presence; so to communicate these 
gifts to men, and to enable them to transfer them to 
others, is (as Arnobius expresses it) ‘‘ super omnia 
site potestatis, continentisque sub se omnium rerum 
causas, et rationum facultatumque naturas,”’ lib. i. p. 
32. and especially when our Lord succeeded so little 
in his three years preaching here on earth, and had so 
few sincere disciples, that he should enable his apo- 
stles, at one sermon, to convert some thousands, and 
cause his Gospel to fly like lightning through the 
world, and beat down all the strong holds of opposi- 
tion, this is truly wonderful! Waitby’s Annotations. 

(a) John xiv. 27. 

+7 i.e. in empty wishes of what they neither do 
nor can give; or that external peace which is both 
temporary and uncertain; but inward peace of con- 
science, arising from the pardon of your sins, Rom. 
y. i, from the sense of the favour of God, and of my 
presence with you by the Blessed Spirit; that peace 
which no man taketh from you, which will keep your 
hearts in the faith, Phil. iv. 7. and free yau from all 
solicitude and fear of the world. Whitby's Annota- 
tions. 

+3 At the first institution of the Paschal supper, the 

1 


came to Judas’s turn, who, having the con- 
positive answer, that he was: Whereupon 


Israelites were commanded to eat it in a standing pos- 
ture, and in haste, Exod. xii, 11. but here we find 
our Saviour and his apostles eating it lying down, or 
inclining on their left side, as it was then the manner 
of the Jews. When, or upon what account this alte- 
ration came to be made, we have no other informa- 
tion than what we find in the writings of their Rabbins, 
viz. that they used this leaning posture as freemen do 
in memory of their freedom; and therefore, though 
at their ordinary meals they commonly sat at table as 
we do, yet whenever they were minded to regale 
themselves, they used this posture of discumbency, 
and especially at the Paschal supper no other was al- 
lowed. Thus lying on beds or couches made fer that 
purpose, with a table before them, whereon they 
leaned, they stretched out their feet behind them, 
thereby to remove the least show of standing to at- 
tend, or to go upon “any one’s employment, which 
might carry in it any colour of servitude or contra- 
riety to their freedom. And from this posture of sit- 
ting or leaning upon a table with their left elbow one 
after another, we may rightly understand those texts 
which speak of the beloved apostle’s leaning on the 
bosom or on the breast of Jesus, John xiii. 23. and 
xxi. 20. as the learned Lightfoot, in his discourse of 
the temple service has amply shown. Pool’s Anno- 
tations. [That the Jews, at their ordinary meals, 
commonly sat at table as we do, seems to be a mis- 
take. Lightfoot indeed doth say, « Vulgé mense in 
lectis jacentes accumbebant, et in aliis quidem con- 
viviis sedebant, uf nos sedemus, erecto borhan 3” but 
for this erect position he brings no other evidence 
than some Rabbinical testimonies, which, were they 
more decided than they are, would be greatly out- 
weighed by the testimony of the evangelists. The 
meal of which Jesus partook with the Pharisee, (St 
Luke vii. 36.) was surely a common meal; and yet it 
is evident that he then ate in the recumbent posture, 
for had he been sitting, as we sit at dinner, the tears 
of the penitent woman standing behind him, could 
not have fallen on his feet, nor could she, in that po- 
sition, have wiped his feet with the hairs of her head, ] 
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he soon withdrew + from his Master, and adjoined himself to his enemies, who were From Matth. 
impatiently expecting the performance of his promise. xy A tao 

When the Paschal supper was ended, our Saviour proceeded to the institution of ano- 16:0 Gea 
ther, in commemoration of his own death and passion. For he teok bread, and when LU x, 4 | 
he had blessed it, and broke it, he distributed it to his apostles, calling it his body . John sie ete 
and after he had so done, he took the cup of wine, and having, in like manner, blessed ‘Be °"¢- 
it, he gave it among them, calling it his +2 “blood of the new covenant,” and com- 
manding them to do the same, i.e. to eat bread and drink wine in this sacramental man- 
ner, even unto the end of the world, * in remembrance of him.” 

After this institution of the form of that memorial, which his apostles and their po- 
sterity were to continue, he gave them to understand that this was the last Paschal 
supper which he should eat, and the last wine that he should drink with them, until 
+> “he drank it new in the kingdom of God :” From which words some of his apostles 
inferring, that though his kingdom was not to be then, yet it would not fail to com- 
mence immediately after his resurrection, they fell into unseasonable contentions about 
priority, or who should have the office of the highest trust and honour about their 


Master; which our Lord endeavoured to repress by the same arguments that he had 


_ + Itis a great question among the ancients, whe- 
ther Judas was present at our Lord’s institution of 
the sacrament of his body and blood, or absented 
himself before. St Luke’s words, which are subse- 
quent to the institution, “ Behold the hand of him 
that betrayeth me is with me on the table,’”’ chap. 
Xxii, 21. seem to imply that he was present, and par- 
took of the Eucharist; but many commentators are 
of a contrary opinion, viz, that after our Saviour had 
declared him to be the man who should betray him, 
(which was between the Paschal and Eucharistical 
supper) he immediately left the company, and went 
away; and that consequently there is a mislocation 
in St Luke’s words. Calmet’s Commentary and Dic- 
tionary under the word Judas. [The authoritative 
opinion of the church of England, however, certainly 
is, that he was present. See the Exhortation ap- 
pointed to be read on the Sunday or holy-day pre- 
ceding the communion. } 

+? The reason which our Saviour gives for our 
participating of the cup, viz. “ Because it is the blood 
of the New Testament, which is shed for the remis- 
sion of sins,’ concerns the Jaity as well as the priests, 
because his blood was equally shed for both; and 
therefore the command, “ Drink ye all of this,” to 
which the reason is annexed, concerns them likewise. 
But there is another reason why our Lord said to his 
apostles, ‘* Eat this bread and drink this cup,” viz. that 
by so doing they might ‘* remember his death,” his 
body broken, and his blood shed for them, says St 
Luke, and <« shew it forth till his second coming,’’ 
1 Cor. xi. 26. Now this, as St Paul demonstrates, 
concerns all believers as well as priests, and therefore 
the drinking of the cup, (by which this commemora- 
tion is made) as well as eating of the bread, must 
equally concern them. Whitby’s Annotations. 

3 Some are of opinion, that by the “ kingdom of 
God” here, (as in several other places) we are not to 
understand heaven, or the happiness we are there to 
enjoy, but rather the Gospel-state, and the kingdom 
of Christ, which began at his resurrection, and was. 


more fully established when * he sat down at the 
right hand of power,” and was “ made heir of all 
things ;’? and consequently that our Lord’s drinking 
of wine, may then relate to his “ eating and drinking 
with -his disciples after he arose from the dead,” 
Acts x. 41. but because the felicities of heaven are 
frequently represented under the metaphors of eating 
and drinking, Matth, xxvi, 29. Luke xxii. 18. others: 
make the sense of our Saviour's words to be this— 
‘© T will not henceforth drink of the fruit of the vine, 
but both you and I, in my Father’s glory, shall be 
satisfied with rivers of pleasure, far sweeter and more 
excellent than the richest wines can be.’? There is - 
however a third way of interpreting this passage, 

which, by comparing it with the words of St Luke, 

seems by much the most probable, and that is, by 

making the fruit of the vine signify, in a peculiar 

manner, the cup in the passover, or the cup of chari- 

ty, in the postccenium of the passover, wherein the: 
sacrament of Christ’s body and blood was founded.. 
For that Christ was now to die, and neither before nor 

after his resurrection to eat any more passovers with 

his apostles, or any more to drink this cup of charity, 
now designed to a Christian use, is sufficiently evi- 

dent. It is observable therefore in St Luke, chap.. 
xxii. 16. that the words are directly applied to the 

passover ; ‘‘ I have desired to eat this passover, for I 

will no more eat of it;” and by repeating the cup, 
ver. 18. the evangelist must mean, the cup of the: 
passover, or the sacramental cup of charity, which. 
succeeded it; and consequently our Saviour’s mean- 

ing must be,—That he would no more use these ty- 
pical adumbrations, being himself now ready to per- 

form what was signified and expressed by them, i. e.. 
to pass suddenly from earth to heaven, through a red. 
sea of blood, and there to complete the mystery of 

the sacrament, by uniting his disciples one to ano-. 
ther, and making them all partakers of his heavenly, 
riches.. Whitby’s, Pool’s, and Hammond’s Annotac. 
tions, 


= 


A. M. 4037. 
&e. or 5442. 
Ann. Dom. 
Vulg. Zr. 33, 
&c. or 31. 
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formerly employed (a) upon the like occasion: And then turning to Peter, he apprised 
him of the imminent danger which he and his brethren were in, and what a severe 
trial the great enemy of mankind would very speedily bring upon them ; to whom Pe- 
ter, in confidence of his own courage and resolution, answered for himself, that “ he 
was ready to go with him to prison and to death ;” but our Saviour, who best knew his 
weakness, gave him to understand, that + “ before the crowing of the cock he should 
deny him thrice.” 

After this our Lord, in his final exhortation to his apostles, reminded them of the 
choice which he had made of them, and.the kind treatment which he had all along 
shewn them; and that therefore it was their duty, and their interest both, to adhere to 
him “ as the branch did to the vine,” in order to bring forth the fruits of righteousness, 
and to continue immoveable in the profession of his religion, notwithstanding all the 
persecutions they should meet with, which indeed would prove so violent and outra- 
geous, that some men would think they did God service in killing them. This however 
should not utterly deject them, because his absence from them would not be long, His 
death was but to usher in his resurrection and ascension ; and the benefits which would 
accrue to them from these, viz. in the mission of the Holy Ghost to be their guide and 
Comforter, in his own intercession for them at God’s right-hand, and in their prayers 
and supplications, which (if offered up in his name) would not fail of admittance to the 
throne of grace, would abundantly compensate the want of his presence: And (6) 
* therefore I have told you these things, says he, that in me ye might have peace: 
In the world ye shall have tribulation; but +2 be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world +3.” 

Theve comfortable exhortations to his apostles were attended with a solemn prayer 


(a) Matth. xx. 25. science, and preserve it at any rate, though with the 


+ It is commonly remarked by profane authors, 
that the cock usually crows twice in a night; once a- 
bout midnight, and the second time at the fourth 
watch of the night, or much about break of day; 
that this latter, as being the louder and more obser- 
vable, is that which is properly called daccrogoParie, 
or cock-crowing ; and that of this crowing of the 
cock the evangelists are to be understood, when they 
relate Christ’s words thus, ‘‘before the cock crow (i. e. 
before that time of the night which is emphatically 
so called) thou shalt deny me thrice,” appears from 
St Mark’s saying, that the cock crew after his first 
denial of Christ, chap. xiv. 68. and crew the second 
time after his third denial, ver. 72. Whitby’s Anno- 
tations. 

(6) John xvi. 33. 

+* Though “ to be of good cheer” under tribula- 
tion does by no means infer that firmness of mind (as 
some philosophers of old miscalled it) which preserves a 
man from being at all afflicted with calamities, or moved 
from his usual easiness of temper; yet thus much it 
certainly means,—That neither the sharpness of any 
affliction we feel, nor the terror of any we fear, should 
so far vanquish our reason and religion, as to drive 
us upon unlawful methods of declining the one, or 
delivering ourselves from the other. We are to sa- 
tisfy ourselves in the justice, the wisdom, and good- 
ness of him, who orders all the events that befal us ; 
to entertain them all with meekness and much pa- 
tience; to bring our wills into subjection to the Di- 
vine will; to rejoice in the testimony of a good con- 


hazard, nay, certain loss of all our worldly advanta- 
ges; and to set the supports and rewards of persecuted 
truth and afflicted piety in opposition to all the dis- 
couragements. and pressures from abread, and all 
the frailties of feeble and too-yielding flesh and blood 
pei Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, 
vol. iil. 
+3 By the world, in this passage,-we are, no doubt, 
to understand the evil of the world, the wickedness, — 
the. malice, the temptations, the troubles, all that we 
have reason to fear, or to flee from, either in this or 
the next life. Now the wickedness of the world 
Christ has overcome, by expiating the sins of man- 
kind in the sacrifice of himself upon the cross, and by 
the powerful assistance of his grace, enabling all the 
faithful to conquer the passions of corrupt nature. 
The malice of it he overcame, by disappointing the 
designs of the devil, and his wicked instruments, 
against himself and his Gospel, making his own suf- 
ferings fatal to the contrivers, and saving to all peni- 
tent believers. The temptations of it he overcame, 
by that severe, but still social virtue, and heavenly 
piety, which shone so bright in all his conversation: 
and the troubles of it, by submitting to hunger and 
thirst, to poverty and grief, to live like the meanest, 
and to be treated like the worst of men, Nay, even 
death itself, our last and most dreaded enemy, he has 
overcome; taken from this strong man the armour 
wherein he trusted, and divided his spoils, Stanhope 
on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iii. dik 2 vsti 
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and intercession to Almighty God; for himself, that as he had executed the commission From Matth. 
_ for which he came into the world, he might be re instated in the same glory which he had **. 19. to the 
‘with his Father from all eternity ; for his apostles, that they might live in brotherly love 151 meek 
and unity, be preserved in all dangers, and sanctified in their minds and conversations ; |e xix ae 
and for all succeeding Christians, that they might continue in the communion of the ohn ai 19. 
saints here, and be admitted to the sight and participation of his glory and felicity t the en 
hereafter: And having concluded all with an hymn, + which he and his apostles sung 
together, he left the city, and passing over the brook Cedron. +? came to a place called 
Gethsemane, +* where there was a garden, wel) known to Judas, because thither our 
Lord and his apostles used frequently to repair, both for retirement and devotion. 
As they were guing to this place, our Lord, with mighty concern, began to tell them, 
that that very night (a) the prophecy +* of Zechariah, concerning the shepherd’s being 
smitten, and the whole flock dispersed, would be fulfilled in his and their persons, for- 
asmuch as every one of them upon the distress that was going to befal him, would flee 


away from him and forsake him. 


This Peter thought a disparagement to his courage, 


and therefore assured our Lord, that +’ “ though all mankind should forsake him, yet 


a This hymn is supposed by most interpreters to- 
be part of the great Allelujah, which began at the. 


exiiith, and ended at the cxviiith Psalm, and, by the 
Jewish rituals, was ordered to be sung constantly at 
the. Paschal supper. Others think, that it was a. dif- 
ferent hymn, composed by Christ, and accommodated 
‘to the particular institution of the Eucharist; but 
Grotius is of opinion, that it was no other than that 
thanksgiving of his, which St John has recorded in 
‘the xviith chapter of his Gospel. As our Blessed Sa- 
viour, however, in all his religious conduct, was no 
lover of innovations, it seems more probable, that, 
upon this occasion, he made use of the Psalms that 
were then customary in the Jewish church, in which 
(as the Jews observe) are mentioned the sorrows of 
the Messiah, and the resurrection of the dead. How- 
ell’s History in the Notes, and Calmet’s Commentary. 
+? Which in the Old Testament is called Kidron, 
and runs along the bottom of the valley of Jehosha- 
hat, which lies to the east between Jerusalem and 
Mount Olivet. Into this valley was conveyed the 
blood, poured out at the foot of the altar, which, as 
it discoloured the water, gave it the name of Cedron 
(as some think) from the word Kiddar, which signi- 
fies blackness, though others rather imagine, that it 
_ had that name from the cedar trees that were planted 
‘on each side of it. Wells's Geography of the New 
Testament, part i. and Whitby’s Alphabetical Table. 
+3 The garden of Gethsemane, which took its name 
from the wine presses in it, (as Mr Maundrell in- 
forms us) is an even plat of ground, not above fi'ty- 
seven yards square, lying between the foot of Mount 
Olivet and the brook Cedron. It is well planted with 
olive trees, and those of so old a growth, that they 
are believed to be the same that stood here in our 
‘Saviour’s time; but this is hardly possible. At the 
upper corner of the garden, is a flat ndked ledge of a 
rock, supposed to be the place on which the apostles, 
Peter, James, and John, fell asleep during our Lord’s 
agony; a few paces from thence is a grotto, in which 
he is said to have undergone that bitter part of his 
passion; and (what is very remarkable) in the midst 


Vou. Ui. 


of the garden there is a small slip of ground, twelve 
yards long and one broad, reputed the very path on 
whieh the traitor Judas walked up to Christ, when he 
said, ** Hail Master, and kissed him,” which the Turks 
themselves have never walked in, as accounting the 
very ground accursed, on which was acted such an in- 
famous tragedy. Whitby’s Alphabetical Table, and 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament, part i. 

(a) Zech. xii, 7 

+* The passage to. which our. Saviour alludes is 
this, ‘Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and ae 
gainst the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of 
Hosts. Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered, and I will turn my hand upon the little 
ones,”’ Zech. xiii. 7. Where we may observe, that our 
Saviour only cites the words in the middle of the 
verse, because indeed those that both preceded and 
followed them, were not at all to his purpose: And 
in this he imitated the ancient doctors of the Jewish 
church, who, in their allegations of Scripture passa- 
ges, were wont to make use of no more than what 
was subservicnt to their argument. Some however 
imagine, because the words of Zechariah seem prima- 
rily to relate to an evil shepherd, to whom God threat- 
ens the sword, that Christ does not mention them as 
a prediction concerning him and his apostles, but only 
as a proverbial expression: But this I think is suffi- 
ciently contuted by our Lord’s saying, “ for it is writ= 
ten,”’ ver..31. Nor is the change of the person in . 
the evangelist, from what occurs in the prophet, of 
any moment, because it was very customary with the. 
Jewish doctors, in their citations of Scripture, to 
make such alterations, Surenhuset Concil, in Loc, 
ex Vet. lest. apud Matt. and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+5 We may be bold to affirm of this resolution, that 
it was as honest an one, i. e. both as just in the matter, 
and as sincere in the intention, as ever was made by 
man, or ever shall be made to the ead of the world, 
and yet this resolution miscarried, and ended only in 
the shame of the resolver. St Chrysostom: takes no- 
tice of three faults that may be reckoned in it. Ist, 
The little consideration Peter had of eur Saviour’s 
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would not he;” and heing told again, that he would certainly deny him before the time 
of cock-crowing, with the utmost vehemence he affirmed, that “ though he should die, 
he would not deny him ;” and the like profession ef undaunted adherence made all the 
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A. M. 4037. 
&c. or 5442. 
Ann. Dom. 
Vulg. Ar. 33, 
&c. or 31. 


rest. 


When they were come to the garden, our Lord ordered the rest of his apostles to 


tarry for him at a certain place, whilst himself with the three that were most intimate 
with him, viz. Peter, James, and John, retired a while to his private devotions; and as 
they were going along, he required them to join their prayers with his, that they might 


not be delivered over to temptation. 


But they were not gone above the distance of a 


stone’s cast, before he found his spirits depressed, and his soul “ sadly sorrowful even 
unto death ;” which when he had discovered to the three apostles, and desired them to 
watch with hima little in this trying and momentous juncture, he withdrew from them ; 
and then throwing himself prostrate on the ground, begged of God, “ That, if it was. 
possible, (as all things. were possible to him) he might be excused from drinking the 
bitter potion +, whose black ingredients filled him with horror and amazement; never- 


theless in this he submitted himself entirely to his Divine pleasure.” 


And having prayed 


to this effect, he returned to his apostles ; but finding them asleep, he awoke them, and in 
a reproof full of love, reminded Peter more especially of his late promises and present 


neglect of him, when he most of all stood in need of his comfort and assistance. 


He 


advised him therefore to keep himself awake for fear of the temptations that were busy 
about him; and added this compassionate observation, that though the +? spirit was 
willing and ready enough to make good resolutions, yet the flesh was weak and unable 


very often to put them in execution. 


Thrice did our Blessed Lord retire and pray in this manner ; but in the last time, his 
sense of God’s indignation against the sins of mankind, and the dismal prospect of what 
he was to suffer in the expiation of them, made his prayer more vehement, and his 
agonies so violent, that the sweat which fell from his body was like large drops of 
blood ¢* ; and human nature must have been exhausted under it, had not an angel +* 


predictions concerning his fall. 2dly, The preference 
which he gave himself above the rest of his brethren. 
And, 3dly, The presumption he placed in his own 
strength, instead of imploring ability of him whence 
all human sufficiency is derived; and therefore the 
Son of God, says he, suffered him to fall, in order to 
cure his arrogance and vain confidence in himself. 
Young’s Sermons, vol. ii. and Chrysost. in Matth. 
Hom. Ixxxiii. 

+ What we are to understand by the bitter potion 
which our Lord here deprecates, we shall explain at 
large in our answer to the following objections, and 
need only here observe, that the afflictions which 
God sends on men or nations, are often in Scripture 
expressed by the name of a cup, Ezek. xxiii. $1, &c. 
Matth. xx. 23. Revel. xiv. 10. and that this is a me- 
taphor borrowed from an ancient custom of giving a 
cup full of poison among heathen nations, to those 
that were condemned to die, and of gall, on such oc- 
gasions among the Jews, to lessen the pain of the 
person that was to suffer. Beausobre’s Annotations, 
and Howell’s History in the Notes. 


+? These words of our Saviour are not intended as 


an excuse, or mitigation of the apostles sinful neglect 
of their master, but as a motive to their vigilance and 
prayer, and seem to imply thus much :—* You have 
all made large promises, ‘ that if you should die with 
me, you would not forsake me,’ and this you said 


I ” 


really, and with q purpose so to do; yet let me tell 
you, when the temptation actually assaults; when 
fear, shame, and pain, the danger of punishment, and 
of death, are within view and present to your sense ; 
the weakness of the flesh will certainly prevail over 
these resolutions if you use not the greatest vigilance, 
and do not pray with fervency for the Divine assist- 
ance.” Whiby’s Annotations. 

+3 The words in the original text do not indeed 
signify that the matter of this sweat was blood, but 
only that it was thick and viscous, like blood falling 
from the nose in a small clot at the end of any one’s 
bleeding ; but since in some distempers (as Aristotle 
tells us) it is no uncommon thing for people to sweat 
blood ; and when men are bitten with a certain kind of 
serpents in India, (according to the account of Dio- 
dorus Siculus) they are tormented with excessive 
pains, and generally siezed with a bloody sweat, we 
cannot see why this agony of our Saviour’s might not 
be so violent as to force bloed out of his capillary 
vessels, and mix it with his sweat. Whitby’s Anno- 
tations, .. q Ubin . ce 
- +* St Luke is the only evangelist that makes men= 
tion of this angelical attendance upon our Saviour in 
this time: ofjhis ‘agony; and.as there were several, 
both Latin and Greek copies, that in St Jerom’s time 
wanted this part of history, Epiphanius imagines that - 
this was a correction of some’ ignorant, ‘though pers 
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from heaven been immediaetly sent to strengthen and support him. With this recruit From Matth. 
he returned the third time to his apostles ; but finding them still in the same sleepy con- ** 10. to the 
dition, he told them, that now they might sleep on as long as they pleased, because he bio aan ai 
had no farther occasion for their assistance ; that, however, it would notebe improper for Luke "ix. 45. © 
them to arise, because the traitor who was to deliver him up to his enemies was just at Sohn xit 19. to 
hand. Nor were the words well out of ‘his mouth before Judas, accompanied with the end. 

a band of soldiers and officers, together with some of the chief priests, Pharisees, and 

elders of the people, all armed with swords and staves +2, came to apprehend him. 

To prevent all mistakes, the traitor had given them a sign, that the person’ whom he 

should kiss was the man they were to apprehend ; and therefore approaching our Lord 

with an address of seeming civility, he saluted him, and in return received a reproof of 

his perfidy {*, but in such gentle and easy terms, as spake a mind perfectly calm and 
undisturbed ; and then stepping forward with an air of majesty, our Lord demanded of 

the soldiers, whom they wanted? They told him, Jesus of Nazareth. He replied that 

he was the person : but when they were going to lay rude hands upon him, the impetu- 

ous rays of glory which darted from his Divine face, struck so fiercely upon their eyes, 

that they fell to the ground. However, instead of taking the advantage of their con- 
sternation to make his escape, (as he had done at other times) he again demanded of 

them, who it was they wanted? And when they again made him the same answer, he 

eo them, that if he was the person, he expected that his disciples should depart un- 
molested. 

When the multitude began to lay hands on Jesus, some of his apostles, having swords 

+4 with them, asked their master if they might draw in his defence: But before they 


= 


CHAP. Iv. 


haps well-meaning Christians, who being offended at 
the supposed weakness that appears in our Saviour 
upon this occasion, left it out of their copies ; never 
considering that the Divinity which dwelt in him, had 
at this time substracted its influence, so that. being 
left to his human nature only, he needed the com- 
fort of an angel: otherwise, as with a word he made 
the whole band of soldiers fall to the ground, and 
with a touch healed the ear of Malchus, he even now 
gave sufficient indications of the Divinity residing in 
him. Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commen- 
tary. 

: + At the time of the passover, it was customary 
for the Roman president to send a whole band of a 
thousand men for a guard to the temple; and it 
seems to be some of these that came to apprehend 
dur Saviour, because, by Judas’s giving them a sign 

. whereby they might know him, it looks as if they 
were strangers to his person. Whitby’s Annotations, 
and Calmet?s Commentary. 


+? It is probable, that Judas thought they could not - 


do this, but that as Jesus had at other times convey- 
ed himself from the multitude when they attempted 
to stone him, John viii. 59. and to cast him down a 
precipice, Luke iv. 29. so he would have done now; 
and that when he found he did not rescue himself, he 
«‘ repented, and went and hanged himself,” Matth. 
xxvii, 5. Whitby’s Annotations. 3 
+3 The reproof is expressed in these words,— Ju- 
das, betrayest thou the Son of Man witha kiss? 
Luke xxii. 48. 1st, To betray in this case was equi- 
valent to murder. It was to deliver him into their 
hands, who he knew, both from common rumour and 
his master’s own words, Matth, xvi, 21. had a design 


upon his life ; and therefore this could not be done 
without express malice ; but, 2dly, This betrayer was 
a servant; one who had given up his name and faith 
to our Lord, and done himself the honour at least, if 
no other benefit, to preach his Gospel, and to work 
miracles in the power of his commission, and there- 
fore, for such an one to betray him, could not be 
done without great perfidiousness. 3dly, The person 
betrayed is called the Son of Man, which is both the 
humblest and most obliging of our Saviour’s titles, 
and implies, that even to Judas himself he had always 
been a kind and gracious Master, had treated him 
with the same respect, and given him the same ad- 
vice and overtures that he had done to the rest of 
the twelve, and therefore to betray him was high ine 
gratitude. 4thly, and lastly, To betray him with a 
kiss, which all the world had been used to interpret 
as a constant symbol either of love or homage, (both 
which his master had so well merited at his hands) 
and now te make this a sigual of his treason, was to. 
play a piece of the most gross hypocrisy. So severe’ 
is the accusation which our Lord brings against his” 
abandoned apostle, though expressed in the mildest 
terms! Young’s Sermons, vol. ii. pet Bs Saas 
+* Before our Saviour left the house where he sup- 
ped, he had said to his apostles, ** He that has no 
sword, let him sell his garment and buy one,”’ Luke 


, xxii. 36,; but that this is no command to them to buy 


swords, or to use them in the defence of their mas- 
ter, when he should be apprehended, is apparent from 
his saying, that ‘two swords were enough,”’ ver. 38. ;" 
which certainly could never be sufficient to repel that 
band of armed men which he foreknew would come 
against lim; and from his reprehending Peter for 
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had his answer, Peter had drawn his sword, and in great fury struck at Malchus, one 

of the high priest’s servants, with a design to cleave his head, though he happened only 

to cut off his right ear. Our Saviour, however, rebuking his intemperate zeal, com- 
manded him to put up his sword, {| because he had no occasion for any human aid, who 
had legions +? of angels at his command; and then, having cured the man’s ear with a. 
touch, he turned about, and expostulated with the soldiery the indignity of apprehend- 

ing him in so scandalous a manner, as if he were a thief, or some vile malefactor, when. 
they had daily an opportunity of taking him in the temple. But, say what he would, 
it availed nothing. ‘They immediately bound him, and led him away. 

The apostles now, seeing their master thus treated, Jost all their courage, and (as he 
had foretold them) left him, and betook themselves to flight. For such was the violence 
of the soldiers, that, seeing a young man {3 following the company with nothing but a 
night-gown on, and supposing him to be one of our Lord’s disciples, they laid hold on, 
him; but he, by quitting his garment, slipped out of their hands, and fled away naked. 


BOOK VIIE. 


using one in this manner, Matth. xxvi. 52. which, if 
he intended his words to be understood literally, was 
no discommendable thing. They therefore are only 
a monition to his apostles, that times were now be- 
come so perilous, that, if things were to be acted by 
human power, there would be more need for swords 
than ever: For such symbolical ways of expression 
were very common among the eastern people. Some 
annotators however have observed, that the reason 
why any swords (as we read but of two) were found 
in our Saviour’s family, was, that thereby they might 
secure themselves from beasts of prey, which, in those 
parts, were very frequent, and dangerous in the night- 
time. Whitby’s Annotations, and Taylor's Life of 
Christ, part ii. sect. 15. 

+ Our Saviour’s words to Peter are these,— Put 
up thy sword into its place, for all that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword,” Matth. xxvi. 52. But 
this rebuke we must not so understand as absolutely 
forbidding all manner of using the sword among Chris- 
tians, but only as teaching us the great duty of sub- 
mission to the powers that are sct over us. One pri- 
vate person is, no doubt, in defence of himself against 
the assault of another private person, permitted to 


- unsheath his sword; but if it be once granted, that 


private persons, when they think themselves injured 
by the magistrate, may take up the sword against him, 
tumults would be endless, and the authority of the 
laws, and the decision of judges, precarious. ‘If 
therefore neither the malice of the Jews, nor the in- 
nocence of our Lord; if neither the truth of our re- 


ligion, persecuted in its founder, nor the apparent. 


marks of malice and envy, of violence and oppression, 
which appeared in the whole course of their persecu- 
tion of him, were sufficient to warrant St Peter to 
draw the sword in. his defence, against that legal au- 
thority by which they acted; we must conclude, that 


neither will any of these pretences suffice to justify. 
any other Christians. in the like cireumstances nowy 


But if it please God at any time to permit the lawful 
powers to be against us, we must submit patiently to 


their authority, and not, with this warm apostle, draw: 


the sword against those to whom God has committed 
the power of the sword.” Archbishop Wake’s Ser- 
mons, It maybe questioned, however, whether this 


_ cute upon them for this fact.’? 


is the true import of the words; which Grotius and. 
some others have thus interpreted,‘ Put up thy 
sword; there is no need for thy using it in my de- 
fence against the injuries of the Jews; for, by God’s 
sentence and decree, they who take the sword, to 
shed the blood of the innocent, shall perish by the 
sword ; and this the Jews shall find by the tremendous. 
vengeance which the sword of the Romans shall exe- 
Which interpretation 
is confirmed by what we read in Revel. xiii. 10. “« He 
that killeth with the sword, must be killed with the 
sword.’”’? Here is the ground ‘“ of the faith and pa- 
tience of the saints,” viz. that that God to whom ven- 
geance belongs, will plead their cause, and recom- 
pence vengeance to their enemies, Romans xii. 19. 
Whitby’s Annotations, a 
+? A legion in the Roman militia, was a body of 
men consisting of six thousand, composed each of ten 
cohorts, as a cohort was of fifty maniples, and a ma-=— 
niple of fifteen men; so that twelve legions would 
amount to seventy thousand angels; but in this our 
Saviour means no more than a great number. Cal- _ 
met’s Commentary, and Beausobre’s Annotations. — 
+3 Who this young man was, has been a matter 
of some dispute among the ancients. Epiphanius 
and St Jerom are of opinion, that it was James the 
brother of our Lord; but, upon our Lord’s being ap- 
prehended, he among the rest “ forsook him, and fled,” 
and we lear nothing of his return, St Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, and Gregory, havea strong imagination that 
it was John the beloved apostle ; but John, we read, 
was with Christ in the garden clothed, and cannot 
therefore easily conceive how he came to fly away 
naked. It seems most probable, therefore, that this 
young man might be nowise related to our Saviour, 
but, hearing a noise in the garden, which might not 
be far distant from the house where he lodged in the 
village of Gethsemane, he arose and followed the 
-company in his night-gown (as we have rendered it), 
in pure curiosity to see what was the matter, and 
that when the guards were for seizing him, he fled. 
away naked, i. e. with nothing but his shirt on; for 
so the expression may be understood. Calmet?s Com- 
mentary, Whitby's and Beausobre’s Annotations, 
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_ The company thus carrying away Jesus, brought him first before Annas {, who was From Matth. 
father-in-law to Caiaphas the high priest, and had formerly borne the same office: but ** 12 to the 
Annas sent them to Caiaphas, in whose palace the Sanhedrim was still sitting, even ae descr 
though it was thus late at night. Caiaphas examined him a great deal concerning both Lv xix. 45. 
his doctrine and disciples ; but when our Saviour answered, “ That, since he had always gees ‘xi: 
taught in the most public manner, in the synagogues and in the temple, he should }% te the end. 
rather enquire of those who had been his constant hearers,” an officer + standing by, 
gave him a blow on the face, pretending that he had not used the high priest with re- 
‘spect enough; to which our Lord only replied, that (a) “ if he had said any thing 
amiss, the law was open, and he might implead him, but if not, +? he had no cause or 
authority to strike him.” 

The council perceiving that, from his own confession, they could raise no accusation 
against him, called over the false witnesses that they had procured; but these either 
disagreed in their stories, or came not sufficiently up to the point. Two persons in- 
deed were consistent in what they deposed, viz. that they had heard him say, “ that he 
would pull down the temple of God, and in three days rebuild it.” But as this accu- 
sation (6) was false in fact, and founded only upon a figurative expression of our Sa- 
viour’s, it was not thought to amount to any thing capital. 

_ All this while our Saviour made no manner of reply to the evidences that were pro- 
duced against him; whereof when the high priest asked him the reason, and still he 
continued silent, having one more question in reserve, which, if he answered in the ne- 
gative, would (according to his notion) make him an impostor, if in the affirmative, a 
blasphemer, he stood up, and in the “ name of the living God, +* adjured him to de- 
clare whether he was the Messiah, the Son of God, or not 2?” Thereverence which our 
Lord paid to that sacred name, made him immediately answer, and that in direct terms, 
“ That he was; and that of this they would be convinced, when they should see him 
sitting on the right-hand of the Almighty, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” Where- 
upon the high priest, in testimony of his abhorrence, rent his clothes +*, as if he had 


CHAP. IV. 


ot 2 


~~ Annas (who by Josephus is called Ananus) had 
been high priest, enjoying that dignity for eleven 
years; and, even after he was deposed, retained still 
the title, and had a great share of the management 


of all public affairs. When John the Baptist entered 


upon the exercise of his ministry, he is called the 
high priest in conjunction with Caiaphas, Luke iii. 2. 
though at that time he did not act in this character ; 
and when our Saviour was apprehended, he was first 
brought to his house, according to St John, ch. xviii. 
13, 14. though the other evangelists pass that over in 
silence, because there was nothing done to him there, 
and it looks as if he were only there detained until 
the council met at the house of Caiaphas was ready 


for him. Calme?’s Dictionary, and Whitby’s Annota- 


tions. , 

+ Some of the ancients are of opinion, that this of- 
ficer was Malchus, the same person whose ear our 
Lord had healed in the garden. The more ungrate- 
ful he! And Selden pretends, that in this act he did 
nothing contrary to the law of his country, which al- 
lowed every Israelite, by what they call « the judge- 
. ment of zeal,” to avenge upon the spot all public in- 
jury done to God or his temple to the nation in gene- 
ral, or the high priest in particular. De Jure Nat. 
et Gent. lib. iv. c. 5. 

(a) John xviii 23. i seve 

+* From this defence, which our Saviour makes for 


himself, we may learn, that we are not literally to un- 
derstand his precept “ of turning the other cheek to 
him that smites us,” since, instead of doing this, we 
find him endeavouring to vindicate the innocence of 
his words ; and from hence we may observe likewise, 
that to stand upon the defence of our own innocency, 
cannot be contrary to the Christian duties of patience 
and forgiveness. Whitby’s Annotations. 

(b) Jobh ii, 19. . 

+3 The Jews in general, but especially their judges 
and magistrates, had a custom of conjuring by the 
name of God, or of exacting an oath of those whose 
crimes did not sufficiently appear by the evidence of 
witnesses, or any other means. The person thus in- 
terrogated was obliged to speak truth, and in all 
doubtful cases his confession or denial was decisive, 
either to acquit or condemn him, Calmet?s Com- 
mentary. 

+4 The rending the clothes was a token of indigna- 
tion, holy zeal, and piety, among the Jews, expressed 
on several occasions, especially of grief, in humilia- 
tion; and of anger, in hearing any blasphemous 
speech. This however was forbidden the high priest, 
not only as to his sacerdotal vestments, but also as to 
his other garments, Lev. xxi. 10. because he was not, 
to appear before God in the habit of a mourner; but 
they, by their traditions, had so qualified that precept, 
as to allow him to rend his clothes at the bottom, 
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A.M. 4037, heard the grossest blasphemy {, and then, addressing himself to the council, told them, 
&e. or 5442. that there was no occasion for any farther witnesses, because what the prisoner had 

Vulg. #r. 33, said was palpable blasphemy, and so demanded their opinion ; who unanimously agreed, 

&c.or 31. that according to their law he was guilty of death. . a Tr (om 

With this resolution they repaired to their respective homes, (for now it was late) 
and left our Lord to the mercy of the soldiers, and the high priest’s servants, who of- 
fered all the acts of insolence and effrontery that they could invent to his sacred 
person, whilst some spit on him, others buffeted him, others blind-folded him, and 
others again, smiting him with their fists, callmg on him to prophecy t+? “ who it was 
that struck him ;” with many more indignities and abominable blasphemies, which must 
have been greater than all his patience, had his meekness and patience been less than 

infinite. . 

During this melancholy scene, Peter, whose fears had made him flee from his Master 
in the garden, having a little recovered his spirits, and hoping to pass undiscovered in 
the throng, ventured in, among others, to see the issue of this fatal night, and by the 
interest of his fellow disciple John, (who went with him) was let in by a maid-servant 
to the high priest’s palace. +3 It was now cold weather; and the servants and officers 
having kindled a fire in the common hall, Peter went in and sat down among them 
to warm himself; when the maid who let him in, fixing her eyes upon him, was con- 
fident she knew him, and accordingly told the company that he was a disciple of Jesus 
of Nazareth, which he positively denied to them all, and as he withdrew into the porcb 
heard the cock crow *, but his troubled thoughts took no notice of it. wy 

While he was in the porch another maid charged him with the same thing; but he 
denied it again, not only with the same confidence, but with the solemnity of an oath ; 
and, about an hour after, when another inferred from his dialect +* that he must ne- 
cessarily be a Galilean, and a relation of the man whose ear he had cut off, strongly af- 
firmed that he saw him in the garden, this so intimidated him, that, with horrid oaths 
+5 and imprecations upon himself, he denied the matter, till the cock crew the second 
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though he was permitted to do it from the top to the 
breast. Beausobre’s and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ From hence we may observe, that the Jews of 
that age did not think that the Messiah was to be 
God, but only a man, who could not challenge to 
himself divinity; seeing they never concluded our 
Lord to be a blasphemer, because he said he was the 
Christ, but only because he said he was the Son of 
God, and thereby made himself equal with God, 
John v. 18. Whiiby’s Annotations, 

+? By this kind of insult they tacitly reproached 
him with being a false prophet. Calmet?s Comment. 

+3 The Jews themselves allow, as Dr Lightfoot in- 
forms us, that there might be frost and snow at the 
time of the passover ; and a common thing it was for 
great dews to fall then, which would make the air 
cold until the sun had exhaled them. Whitby’s An- 
notations. 

* It is reported of St Peter, that ever after, when 
he heard the cock crow, he wept, remembering the 
old instrument of his repentance and conversion, and 
his own unworthiness, for which he never ceased to 
do acts of sorrow and penance. Howell’s History, in 
the Notes. 

“+4 The Galileans spake the same language that 
the rest of the Jews did ; but then they had a certain 


uncouth accent and manner of expression, which’ 


distinguished them from others, and made them 


be contemned and ridiculed by the natives of Ju- 
dea. Calmet’s Commentary, and Beausobre’s Annos 
tations. 
+5 Some of the ancients have taken great pains te 
extenuate this fault of Peter’s. St Ambrose on Luke, 
and Hillary on Matthew, both assert that the apostle 
did not lie in saying «I know not the man,” but 
only disguised the truth, renouncing Christ in the 
quality of a man, but not as the Son of God. But 
this (according to St Jerom) “ is to defend the ser- 
vant, by accusing the Master of a lie,’ for if St Pe- 
ter did not actually deny him, our Lord must have 
falsely affirmed, ** thou shall deny me thrice.?? The 
opinion of those therefore is rather to be embraced, 
who acknowledge that St Peter, by denying Christ 
with his mouth, committed a mortal sin, and fell from 
grace; and as it is certain that by confirming tiis 
denial with an oath, and adding horrid execrations to 
it, his sin was highly aggravated ; instead of account- 
ing (as some do) his denial a sin of infirmity, wherein 
his heart was true though his mouth false, we can 
hardly think that be could do all this without great 
checks of his conscience, and that consequently for 
the present he was in a state of defection, though his 
bitter weeping and quick repentance, after that Christ 
had looked upon him, might make an atonement for 
his transgression. Calmet’s Commentary, and Whit- 
by’s Annotations. “aly 
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time, and our Saviour (who was then in the hall) turning to Peter, gave him such a From Matth. 
glance, as reminded him of his prediction, and the foulness of his own crime; where-**,!9,** 
upon, being stung with compunction, and sadly oppressed with shame and grief, he 15. to the end, 
went out and wept; he wept abundantly, he wept bitterly. ' Eke ee 
» Early next morning the Sanhedrim + met again in a full body at their room in the John xi. 19. to 
temple, whither they ordered Jesus to be brought; and having again enquired of him,'™® °° 
whether he was the true Messiah, and the Son of God, and again received the same 

answer from him, they adjudged him guilty of blasphemy ; and accordingly, having con- 

demned him, carried him to the palace +2 of the Roman governor, whose namé at that 


time was Pontius Pilate {%, desiring of him to ratify their sentence, and demanding a 


warrant }* for his execution. 


Judas, in the mean time, watching the issue of these proceedings, and finding that 
his master was delivered to the secular power, repented of his perfidy, and taking the 
money which was the reward of his treason, went to the council +* and threw it among 
them, declaring openly, that he had acted very wickedly in betraying the innocent 
blood: But (as people that employ such instruments have no regard to what becomes of 
them) all the comfort that he had from them was, that since it was his own act and deed, 


a assembly which was held the night before, 
and wherein our Saviour was declared worthy of 
death, was neither general nor judicial, according to 
the sense of the law, which did not allow of justice 
to. be administered in private, or in the pvight-time : 
And therefore the high priests and rulers met again 
jn the morning, in the council-chamber, in the tem- 
ple, (which they could not do the night before, be- 
cause the temple was then always shut), there to re- 
examine our Saviour, and condemn him in form. 
Calmei’s Commentary. 

+? At Jerusalem the people shew you, at this time, 
the palace of Pilate, or rather the place where they 
say it stood; for now an ordinary Turkish house pos- 
sesses its room. In this pretended house (which 
stands not far from St Stephen’s gate, and borders 
on the area of the temple, on the north side) they 
shew you a room in which Christ was mocked with 
the ensigns of royalty, and buffeted by the soldiers ; 
and on the other side of the street (which was an- 
ciently another part of the palace) is the room where 
they say our Lord was scourged. Wells’s Geography 
of the New Testament, part 1. 

+3 It is not certainly known of what family or 
country this governor was, though it is generally be- 
lieved that he was of Rome, at least of Italy. He 
succeeded Gratus in the government of Judea, in 
which he continued ten years, i. e. from the twelfth 
to the twenty-second of Tiberius, and is represent- 
ed by Philo (de Legatione ad Caium) as a man 
of an impetuous and obstinate temper; and a judge 
who used to sell justice, and for money pronounce 
any sentence that was desired. The same author 
makes mention of his rapines, bis. injuries, his mur- 
ders, the torments he inflicted upon the innocent, 
and the persons he put to death without: any form of 
process. In short, he describes him as aman that 
exercised an excessive cruelty during the whole time 


of his: government, from which he was deposed by Vi~ — 
tellius, the pro-consul of Syria, and sent to Rome to. 


give an account of his conduct to the emperor. But 


‘though Tiberius died before Pilate arrived at Rome, 


yet his successor Caligula banished him to Vienne 
in Gaul, where he was reduced to such extremity, 
that he killed himself with his own hands. The 
evangelists call him the governor (though properly 


“speaking he was no more than the procurator of Ju- 


dea), not only because governor was a name of gene- 
ral use, but because Pilate, in effect, acted as one, 
by taking upon him to judge in criminal matters, as 
his predecessors had done, and other procurators, in 
the small provinces of the empire, where there was 
no proconsul, constantly did, Calmet’s Dictionary 
under the word Pilate, Echard’s Ecclesiastical Hise 
tory, lib. ii. c. 2. and Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+* Not that the Romans had, at this time, taken 
from the Sanhedrim the power of life and death; for,. 
about a year after this, we find the proto-martyr Ste- 
phen regularly tried, condemned, and stoned by their 
sole authority: But therefore the Jewish rulers desi- 
red the concurrence of the Roman governor, that they 
might make our Saviour undergo a more severe and 
ignominious punishment, than they could have in- 
flicted upon him by their own power, because cruci-+ 
fixion was a death that their law had not prescribed. 
To this purpose we may observe, that, to induce the 
governor to comply with their demand, the accusa- 
tion which they brought against him was of a civil 
nature, and such as would consign him to the punish. 
ment they desired ; “ we found this fellow perverting 
the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Czesar,”? 
Luke xxiii. 2. Universal History, lib, ii, c. 11. [This 
was probably their reason for wishing Pilate to judge 
and condemn him; but it is much more probable that 
they put St Stephen to death in a tumultuous and il- 
legal manner, than that they should have said to the 
governor that it was not lawful for them to put any 
man to death, if both he and they were aware that 
their right had not been taken from them. ] ; 

+ Such is the purchase of treason and the reward - 
of covetousness. It is cheap in its offers, momentar 
in the possession, unsatisfying in its fruition, uncere 
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A.M. 4037, + it was his business to look to it, not theirs; so that being tortured with the agonies 
of guilt, and finding no relief any where, he went and hanged himself |}; but in his 


&e. or 6442, 
Ann. Dom. 


Vulg. Ar. 33,death there was something so particular, 


&c. or 31. 


-which he burst and died. 


take notice of it. 


that it made all the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
The money however, which he threw among the council, the priests 


thought not proper to put in the treasury, because it was the price of blood +#, and 
therefore they purchased with it a spot of ground, then called the Potter’s Field +5, (but 
afterwards the (a) Field of Blood,) for a place of interment for strangers ¢4. — 
When the members of the Sanhedrim came to the governor’s palace, they refused to 
go into the (6) judgment-hall, {° for fear of contracting some pollution, and therefore 
¢ ‘ 


tain ig its stay, sudden in its departure, horrid in the 
remembrance, and a ruin, a certain and miserable ruin 
in the event. Taylor’s Life of Christ, sect. iii. 

+ As if the crime of the traitor was nothing to 
those who put him upon the treason ; or the condem- 
nation of an innocent person, declared to be such 
even by the wretch who had betrayed him, was only 
a matter of sport with them. Calmet’s Commentary. 

|| Though the original word may perhaps mean no 
more than his falling into a violent suffocating fit of 
sadness and despair, which might stop all his natural 
passages, and so, for want of vent, make him burst 
asunder, and his guts break out at his navel; yet to 
me the most natural and obvious signification of the 
word is preferable. The only difficulty is, how to re- 
concile his hanging of himself with what is elsewhere 
recorded of him, viz. that “ falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst, and al] his bowels gushed out,” 
Acts i. 18. But to this purpose the conjectures of 
several have been various. Some think, that he 
hanged himself on a tree, but that, the branch yield- 
ing and bending to the ground, he was not, at that 
time, strangled, but afterwards fell into a dropsy, of 
Others imagine, that he 
threw himself from some place higher than that on 


_which he intended to bang himself, and that by the 


force of the swing when he cast himself off, the rope 
broke, so that he fell to the ground and burst. Others 


' suppose, that as he might hang himself in some pri- 


/ 


vate place, he probably there continued until his bel- 
ly swelled, (as it commonly happens to such as die in 
that manner), and in a short time his bowels burst 
out: and for this they have the authority of some 
copies, which instead of sesyns yevépeeves, falling down 
headlong, have dzoxggudpevos, thus hanging, he burst 
asunder and all his bowels gushed out. But in what- 
ever manner this came to pass, I cannot see why, in 
this extraordinary instance, we may not admit of a 
more than ordinary Providence, to make the death of 
this traitor more remarkable. Le Scene’s Essay, part 
ii. c. vii. Calmet’s Commentary, Hammond’s and 
Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? It was a custom among the Jews, which was 
afterwards imitated by the first Christians, that -it 
should not be lawful for executioners to offer any 
thing, or for any alms to be reccived from them ; and 
so by analogy, any money with which a life was 
bought was not to be put into the treasury. Ham- 
mond’s Annotations. 

+3 The valley of Jehoshaphat runs cross the mouth 
of another valley, called the valley of Hinnom, lying 


at the bottom of mount Sion. On the west side of 
this valley is the place called the Potter’s Field, where 
not improbably the people of that trade were used 
to dry their pots before they baked them. It was 
afterwards called the Field of Blood, for the reason 
that the evangelist assigns; but at present, from that 
veneration which it has obtained amongst Christians, 
it is named Campo Sancto, or the Holy Field. It is a 
small plat of ground not above thirty yards long, and 
about half as much broad; and one moiety of it is 
taken up by a square fabric about twelve yards high, 
built for a charnal-house, and covered over with a 
vault, in which are some openings to let down the 
bodies that are to be buried there. The earth must 
certainly be impregnated with a very corrosive salt, 
if what some tell us be true, viz. that it can dissolve 
a body in the space of four and twenty hours. Those, 
however, who have looked down through these open- 
ings tell us, that they could see many bodies under 
several degrees of decay, from whence they conjec- 
tured, that this grave does not make such quick dis- 
patch with the corpses committed to it as is commons 
ly reported. The Armenians have the command of 
this burying-place, for which they pay to the Turks 
the rent of a sequin a-day: and a little below the 
Campo Sancto is shewn an intricate cave, or a sepul- 
chre consisting of several rooms, one within another, 
in which the aposties are said to have hid themselves 
when they forsook their Master and fled. Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament, part 1. 

(a) Acts i. 19, ; 

+* The strangers here meant may be either men of 
other nations with whom the Jews would have no coms 
merce, even when they were dead, and therefore pro- 
vided a separate burying-piace for them; or they 
might be Jews, who coming from far to Jerusalem to 
sacrifice, died there betore their return home, and so 
the priests provided a burying place forthem. Ham- 
mond’s Annotations, 

(6) John xviii. 28. ° 

+ Because in the governor’s palace there was a 
guard of Roman soldiers, and a great company of 
servants, and, as they were heathens, they thought, 
that by touching any of them they should be defiled, 
and consequently made incapable of eating the pas- 
sover, of which no unclean person was to partake. 
By the passover, however, here in St John, ch. xviii. 
28. we are not to understand the paschal lamb, which 
the rest of the Jews, as well as our Saviour, had eat- 
en the night before, but the Chagigah, or peace-offer- 
ang, i, e. the sheep and oxen that were offered all the 
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Pilate went out to them; and as he understood that they had already passed sentence From Matth. 
upon him, he demanded the grounds of their accusation against him: But, being un-~*)'0)0°2% 
willing that any enquiry should be made into the particulars of their proceedings, they 15. to the end, 
ered in general, that + “if he were not a criminal, they would not have brought (40%) , 
him to him.” Imagining, therefore, that the prosecution was about some matters rela- Joho xii 19. to 
ting to their religion, the governor desired they would take him, and judge him accord-‘"* °"* 


ing to their own law ; but to this they replied, +? that it was not permitted them to 


put any man to death.” 


By these reserved answers, -Pilate, perceiving that their intention was to make him 
the instrument of their malice against an innocent man, refused to intermeddle in the 


affair, unless they would exhibit some articles of accusation against him. 


seven days of the feast, and are expressly called the 
passover, Luke xxii. 1. hus the Jewish doctors re- 
mark upon Deut xvi. 2. “ Thou shalt sncrifice the 
passover to the Lord, of the flock, and of the herd,” 
that the flock signifies the lambs, which were eaten 

on the 14th, and the herd, the offerings of the Cha- 
gigah, which were consumed on the 15th day of the 
month Nisan. The Jewish rulers therefore would 
not go into the judgment hall, that they might not be 
unfit to eat the passover, i. e. those paschal offerings 
of the herd, which were holy things, and of which 
none might eat in their defilement. Whitby’s Anno- 
tations and Appendix to St Mark. Vid. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary upon this passage of St John, where he op- 
poses this opinion with reasons that seem to have some 
weight in them. 

- + By this answer they seem willing to make Pilate, 
not so much a judge of the cause, as an executor of 
their sentence: But there cannot possibly be an 
higher act of injustice, than to desire, that a judge 
should suppose the accused person guilty of the crime 
without any farther examination. It is no strange and 
extraordinary thing to see innocent persons oppressed 
by arbitrary proceedings without any legal process ; 
but for a man to be brought before a judge, in order 
to be delivered up directly to execution, without any 
proof of his crime, or any examination concerning it, 
is a new way’of oppression, first invented and con- 
trived against the Saviour of the world. Calmet’s 
Commentary. 

+? Whether the Jews had at this time the power of 

life and death is‘a point much controverted among 
the learned. The answer which the Jewish rulers 
here give to Pilate, and the general opinion of their 
rabbins, who suppose that their rulers lost that power 
about forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
seen to incline to the negative; but those who take 
the other side of the question argue thus,—That the 
Jews, when reduced to a Roman province, had still 
the privilege granted them, “to use the sacred insti. 
tutions and customs that were derived to them from 
their fathers’ Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv c.17.; that it 
was granted to Hyrcanus, the high priest, if any con- 
troversy should arise concerning their discipline, that 


the judgment of it should be referred to him; that, 


pursuant to this grant, we find the high priest and his 


council stoning Stephen, not by the rage of zealots, - 


as some conceive, but according to the law, which 
requires that the blasphemer should be stoned, Levit. 


VoL. III. 


-man president. 


Knowing 


xxiv. 16.; that Saul, armed with the power of the 
high priest and elders, persecuted the Jewish Chris- 
tians’ unto death, and Jed them bound to Jerusalem to 
be punished, Acts xxii. 4, 5.; that the Jews would 
have judged Paul after their own law, Acts xxiv. 6. 
and have put him to death, Acts xxiii. 27. had. not 
Lysias, the chief captain, rescued him from their 
hands, which they say he did by violence, i. e. by an 
invasion of their rights, but he affirms he did it, be- 
cause he understood that Paul wasa Roman: And 
from hence they conclude, that they-stiil retained the 
power of judging, and condemning those to death, 
who were Jews by nature and descent, and by their 
laws deserved to die, though, as to some persons, and 
in some cases, they had not that power. Thus, when 
Annas, or Ananas, the high priest, killed James, the 
brother of our Lord, and stoned many other Chris- 
tians as transgressors of the law, the wisest part of the 
nation (says Josephus) disliked his proceedings, be- 
cause he should not have called a council concerning 
life and death, without licence from Albinus, the Ro-* 
From whence we may infer, that the 
power of inflicting capital punishments, even upon the 
Jews converted to the Christian faith, was then so far 
taken from them, that they could not regularly do it, 
without first obtaining leave from the Roman gover- 
nor: Andin the case of our Blessed Saviour, the 
Jews had debarred themselves from the power of put« 
ting him to death, after they had accused him before 
Pilate, not of crimes committed against their law, but 
of sedition, and aspiring at a kingdom, to the preju- ~ 
dice of Cesar and the Roman government, whereof 
it belonged to Pilate, and not to them, to judge and 
determine. And therefore their saying to him, “It 
is not lawful tor us to put any man to death,” John 
xviii. 31. is looked upon, either as a kind of complaint ~ 
of the encroachments which the Romans had made ~ 
upon their civil constitution, or as a mere pretence, — 
since Pilate gave them power enough, when he bade 
them “take him, and judge him according to their 
law ;? and that the true reasons of their bringing him 
before the Roman tribunal were, that he might be 
condemned for sedition, which would be a means te 
secure them from the rage of the people, and that he 


‘might be crucified, which was a Roman death, and 


generally inflicted on those that were found tampering 
against the government. Calmet’s Commentary, 
Whitby’s and Beausobre’s Annotations. 50 
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therefore that Pilate was a creature of the Roman court, and a slave to its greatness, 
Ann, Dom, they alleged against our Lord,—That ¢ he was guilty of seditious practices, of dissua- 
Varg- Hr. 88. ding the payment of the tribute to Cesar, and of setting himself up for a king. _ Pilate 
comme Hearing the name of a king, thought himself concerned to examine that point; and 
therefore, returning to the judgment-hall, and seating himself upon the tribunal, he 

asked Jesus whether he was the king of the Jews? Which our Lord never pretended 

to deny ; but then he informed the governor, that + “ his kingdom was not of this world,” 

and could therefore give no umbrage to the Romans; for that, had it been a worldly 

kingdom, his subjects and followers would have certainly fought for him, and saved him 

from the hands of the Jews. When Pilate heard that he disclaimed all right to secular 
kingdoms, he thought he, had nothing to do to examine him about the nature of his 

spiritual empire; and therefore, withdrawing from the court into the vestibulum (where 

his accusers were impatiently expecting the ratification of their sentence, in order to 
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A.M. 4037, 
&e. or 5442, « 


cxecane”) contrary to their hopes, he plainly told them, that he found “ nothing wor- 
e 


_ thy of death in him.” 


Upon this disappointment, the chief priests and elders. grew exceedingly fierce and 


clamorous, representing our Lord as a turbulent mover of the people, and charging him 
with the spreading of seditious principles through all +? Galilee and Judea, even as far 


as Jerusalem. 


Pilate, hearing them name Galilee, and understanding that he was a 


Galilean, and, consequently, belonged to + Herod’s jurisdiction ; in order to get rid of 
the importunity of the Jews, and withal to free himself from this odious and puzzling 
affair, sent him immediately to Herod, who was then at Jerusalem upon the occasion 
of the feast.. Herod was no less proud of the honour done him by Pilate, than glad of 
having this opportunity to gratify his curiosity. For, having heard much of our Sa- 
viour’s fame, he expected to see some miracle or other done by him, but found himself 
sadly disappointed: For though the scribes and rulers pursued him with their accusa- 
tions to Herod’s palace, and Herod, in hearing the cause, asked him several questions, 
yet he would not vouchsafe so much as one answer; which made the tetrarch look up- 
on him as an insignificant, despicable person ; and, accordingly, having committed him 
* to the derision and insults of his guards, who used him with the utmost indignity, he 
sent him “back again to Pilate, arrayed in a white robe +*; whether it was to make a 


+ When our Lord’s accusers came before | Pilate, 
they said nothing of his pretended blasphemy, his de- 
striction of the temple, or violation of the law of Mo- 
ses, because they were questions that the governor, 
they knew, would not concern himself with ; and there- 

® fore they forged such accusations against him, as they 
thought might make him odious and suspected to the 
Roman government, and oblige Pilate to be severe 
against him. Calmet’s Comnientary. 
+ Not of human original, but from heaven, and so 
* meddled not. with the affairs of this world; that it had 
none of the pomp and splendour of the world annexed 
to it; none to fight for it with carnal weapons, and 
exercised no dominion over mens bodies, but over 
their souls only; that its regiment was spiritual, and 
its judicatories the courts of conscience; its tribute a 
conformity to the great laws of faith, hope, and cha- 
rity; and its only imposts, the duties of an holy spi- 
rit, and the expresses of a religious. worship, a re- 
signed will, and a consenting understanding, in which 
Pilate soon perceived that the interest of Cesar could 
not be invaded, Whitby’s Annotations, and Taylor’s 
Life of Christ, part ili, sect. 15, 
+* Here they artfully make mention of Galilee, to 


ca 

incite Pilate against him as a seditious person, and 
to confirm, their own suggestion that he was so; for 
they give him to think, that as he was a Galilean he 
might probably embrace the opinion of Judas Gaulo- 
nites, who held it was not lawful to pay tribute to 
Cesar ; a notion which the inhabitants of Galilee had 
generally imbibed, and upon. that account were al 
ways prone to sedition and rebellion, for which some 
of them, not long before, had been set upon and slain 
by Pilate. . Whitby’s Annotations. 

+3 Pilate’s government did not extend to Galilee ; 
it included Judea only. Herod Antipas, the son of 
Herod the fae. was at this time king or tetrarch of 
Galilee; Jess consequently was his subject; and 
therefore, according to the Roman laws, it was Pi- 
late’s duty to send him to his proper sovereign, es« 
pecially as he was accused of rebellion, and a design. 
to make himself a king, Calmeé’s Commentary, and 
Grotius on Luke xxiii. $i 

+* The original words mean properly a splendid 
robe, and do nat relate so much to the colour as the 
richness of the habit. Calmei’s Commentary. _ ee 

[in this place the original word certainly means 
either scarlet or purple. The word used by St John 
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mock of him, or to indicate his innocence, or both, but so it was, that from that time From Math. 
Herod and Pilate (+ who before were at great variance) were, upon this occasion, pays: 10: to Mae 
fectly reconciled. : ‘is ie Eee 
When our Lord was remanded back in this manner, Pilate addressed himself to the rae a 
priests and rulers of the people, telling them,—*< That, though they had brought this Jonn xii. 19. to 
man before him as a seditious person, and a seducer of the people, yet, upon examina-teent 
. tion, he could not find him guilty of any of the crimes that were laid to his, charge emcees 
that this was not his own opinion only, but that Herod (who was a more competent judge 
of the affair, and to whom he had sent him, on purpose to take cognizance of it) had, 
nowise signified that his crimes were capital; and therefore, instead of taking away. 
his life, he proposed some lesser punishment, if they thought fit, such as +2 scourging 
him a little with whips, and so dismissing him :” but this lenity was so disagreeable to 
their enraged temper, that they peremptorily demanded execution, saying,. “ Crucify 
him, crucify him.” Pilate, still tender of shedding innocent blood, expostulated the 
matter with them, desiring to know what “ evil he had done;” for, as for his part, he 
could find no fault in him, much. less any crimes deserving of death; but this did but 
the more exasperate, and make them more clamorous for,speedy execution. . nee 
The governor had one expedient more, which he thought would not fail him. Every 
Passover {> he was obliged by a certain custom to pardon, one criminal whom the Jews 
should nominate, and therefore when the people came, and were urgent with him to 
grant them that usual favour, he proposed two persons to them, Barabbas, a notorious 
malefactor, who, in an insurrection with some other seditious persons, had committed 
murder, and Jesus, who was called Christ; never doubting but that the populace, who, 
he knew, were better inclined to our Lord than their rulers, would have preferred an 
innocent man before a thief and a murderer: But at the instigation of their priests, and 
others in authority, they required that the favour might be granted to Barabbas. Here- 
upon, when the governor desired to know what he was to do with the person whom 
they called Christ, they, one and all, cried out, “ Crucify him, crucify him ;” and as he 
still insisted on his innocence, and proposed some lighter punishment, (which was all, 
to be sure, that he could deserve) they began to redouble their. clamours, and in the 
most tumultuous manner imaginable demanded that he might be crucified. 
The governor, in the mean time, received a message from his wife +4, desiring him 
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can mean nothing: else than purple; and as purple 
was then the royal colour, and as the guards of He- 
rod meant net to declare either the innocence or guilt 
of Jesus, but merely to expose to derision his claim 
to regal dignity, they certainly arrayed him in a royal 
robe. } 

' + It is generally thought, that the cause of this 
_ difference between them was the massacre that Pilate 
made of some Galileans at Jerusalem, in the time of 
the passover, Luke xiii, 1. which Herod resented as 
an indignity put upon him, and an invasion of his au- 
thority, who was at that time tetrarch of Galilee, 
Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+? This chastisement (as Pilate calls-it) was not in 
order to his crucifixion, and therefore was not that 
punishment which the Romans used | to. inflict upon 
malefactors, as a preparative to their execution, for 
Pilate intended it as a means to procure his:release ; 
and therefore he seemed willing to consent to. it as a 


punishment which the Jews so commonly infticted up-. 


on those who had acted perversely against their law 
and their traditions, that he might exempt him from 
- that sentence which they were so urgent with him to 


pronounce. But the result of this his compliance - 
was, that he neither saved our Lord, nor preserved 
justice. Instead of one punishment, the innocent 
was made to suffer two, being at last both scourged 
and crucified. Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s 
Commentary. eae A 
+3 As the feast of the passover was celebrated by 
the Jews in memory of their deliverance from Egyp- 
tian bondage, it was very agreeable to the nature of 
that feast, and therefore customary at that time 
(though practised on no other festivals) to make this. 
release. It is observed, however, that this practice 
was no custom of the Jews, even when they had the 
civil administration in their hands, but a piece of po- 
pularity, or favour of the procurator, first brought in ~ 
by Pilate, and afterwards continued by some Chris- 
tian emperors, who, by a general law, commanded 
the judges, that, on the first day of the passover, all 
Jewish prisoners, except such as were committed for 
particular crimes, should be discharged. Whitby’s 
and Hammond’s Annotations. a 0 
++ From the time cf Tiberius, the governors” of 
provinces were allowed to take their wives along with 
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a. M. 4037, by ‘no Means to condemn the innocent person.that was then before him, because, upoi 
Ke o G4. his account, she had had that night many frightful'and uneasy dreams, which made hini 
Vulg. Er. 33.the more earnest to release him,-or at least to spare his life; and therefore, in hopes of 
_&e 31. pacifying the people’s rage, he ordered him to be scourged. The soldiers, who were to 
do this, thinking it not enough-to execute his orders, took him into the common hall, 
where, stripping him of his own clothes, they put a loose purple coat about him for a 
robe, a wreath of thorns upon his head for a crown, and a reed in his hand for a scep- 
tre; and then, in derision, saluted him, and, bowing their knees, mocked him with the 
sham profession of allegiance. After this they spit | in his face, smote him on the cheek, 
and (to make his crown of thorns pierce the deeper) struck bim on the head with his 
phantastic sceptre; and then leading him to a pillar, (where they tied him fast) they 
scourged him with whips, and with such unrelenting cruelty, that his tender flesh was 
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torn in pieces, and the pavement crimsoned with his most precious blood. 
In this piteous plight, with his head, face, and body’ imbrued in blood, and with all 
his mock ornaments on, Pilate, in hopes of moving the : ‘icmeo compassion, ordered 


“him to be brought forth; 


and when he appeared, “* See the man ! (says he) this rueful 


spectacle of suffering innocence!” But so far were they from melting at the sight of 
So deplorable an object, that they raised their cries still louder and louder for his 
crucifixion ; and when the governor still insisted on his innocence, (a) “ We have a 
law io (said they) and by © our law he ought to shes because he made himself the Son of 


God.” 


epee last’ words” vated some terror in Pilate’ and gave him more uneasiness: For 
taking thein'in such a sense as'an heathen might ‘well put upon them, he began to ap- 
prehend; that if he should proceed to sentence against him, he might destroy, not only 
‘innocent person, but possibly some hero or mighty demi-god, and so at once commit 
an’act of injustice and impiety both.” He therefore, returning with Jesus to the judge- 


ment-seat again, began to enquire into his origmal and pedigree : 


‘But as it was no 


art ‘of our Saviour’s intention to escape death, he thought it not proper to say an: 
Pi P prop y any 


thing’ ip his own’ justification ; 


until his silence having given the governor some offence; 


(insomuch that he put him in mind that his life or death, his release or crucifixion, de- 
pended upon him), he then replied, that such power he could not have over him, “ were 
at not permitted him from above; and that therefore they sm had delivered him up, 
had the greater sin }? to answer for than he. 

“This reply made Pilate still the more desirous to’ release him, which when the ews 
perseiveds they found out at last this expedient to work upon his fears, by telling him 


An which was a surrey not sAMred bein before. 
This wife of Pilate’s, according to the general tradi- 
tion, was named Claudia Proscula; and, in relation 
to her dream, some are of opinion, ‘that as she had 
intelligence of our Lord’s apprehension, and’ knew by 
his character that he was a righteous person, her 
imagination being struck with these ideas, ‘did natu- 
rally produce the dream we read of. But as our Sa- 
viour was apprehended about midnight, out of the 
city, and without Pilate’s privity, and detained in the 
house of Annas until it was day, there was no pos- 
sibility for her having any notice of it before she 
went to sleep; and therefore we have the juster rea- 
son to belicve, that this dream ‘was sent providentially 
upon her, for the clearer manifestation of our Lord’s 
innocence. “Calmet’s ag 

ial) John xix, re al 


oH. of 


of his being’a seditious person, and one who aimed at 
a kingdom, as. idle suggestions, and what had no 
shadow of probability i in them, they had recourse to 
another allegation, viz. his being a violater of the 
laws of their nation, and guilty of blasphemy, which 
- they were ‘allowed to-be governed by their own 
law) they had a right to demand of their governor to 
see punished, ' and | accordingly did it with arrogance 
enough. Calmet’s Commentary. 

t? Pilate, indeed ‘sinned heinously in abusing his 
power to the condemnation of the innocent: But Ju- 
das sinned more in delivering him up to the chief 
priests, and the chief priests in delivering him up to 
Pilate, than Pilate himself, whom they made a tool to 
serve their malice and revenge. '. They had better 
means of knowledge than he, and so sinned against 
more light, and'consequently their guilt was greater; 
and their condemnation heavier than his. — Beauso- 
on Annotations. TE? IE sll 
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plainly, ‘“ that if: he did not punish a man, who set himself up for a king, he was an From Mattb. 
enemy to the emperor ;” a menace which he, * who knew the jealous temper.of his *%,'0.*9 he 
master. Tiberius full well, and how easily a wrong representation of these proceedings 15. to the end, 
might prove, his ruin, had not the courage to withstand; and therefore, returning to Luke “v.45 | 
the hall, he ordered Jesus to be brought, in the same habit, to his public tribunal, Jonn xii. 19. to 
which stood in a paved place, called Gabbatha +, and before he gave sentence, calling ‘he 

for watery and washing his hands *? before all the people, he sulemnly declared, that 

he was “ innocent of the blood of that just man, and that they must answer for it ;” 
whereupon the whole body of the people cried out, “ May his blood fall upon us 


and our posterity !”. An imprecation as black as hell, and what has been too long (may 
it please the Almighty to shorten their punishment !) verified upon them. . 
Barabbas being thus released, and Jesus condemned to the cross, the soldiers and of- 
ficers, after they had acted over again their former insults and indignities, took off the 
purple coat, and put his own garments on him, and having laid an heavy cross upon his +2 


rs 
* This threat seems to be the reason why Pilate 
(as he is quoted by several of the ancient fathers) 
sent an account of our Saviour and his crucifixion to 
the emperor Tiberius, in order to clear himself from 
so unjust a deed, and to throw the odium of it upon 
the Jewish Sanhedrim. For as it was customary for 
all governors to send am account of the most memo- 
rable transactions that happened in the time of their 
administration, the crucifixion of a person of our Sa- 
viour’s character was of too signal.a nature not to be 
transmitted to Rome: And accordingly the substance 
of what is contained in the acts of Pilate (as they are 
called) relating to this matter, may be comprised in 
such words as these: : 


Pilate to Tiberius, &c. ; 

s¢ J have been forced to consent at length to the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, to prevent a tumult among 
the Jews, though it was very much against my will: 
For the world never saw, and probably never will see, 
aman of such extraordinary piety and uprightness. 
But the high priests and Sanhedrim fulfilled in it the 
oracles of their prophets and of their sybils. Whilst 
he hung on the cross, an horrid darkness, which 
covered the earth, seemed to threaten its final end. 
His followers, who pretend to have seen him rise 
from the dead.and ascend into heaven, and acknow- 
ledge him fér their God, do still subsist, and, by their 
excellent lives, shew themselves the worthy disciples 
of so extraordinary a Master. I did what I could to 
save him from the malice of the Jews, but the fear of 
a total insurrection made me sacrifice him to the 
peace and interest of your empire, &c.” Universal 
History. . 

+ The word Gabbatha, in the Syriac, (for that is 
the language which was then commonly spoken, and 
which the writers of the New Testament do therefore 
call the Hebrew) signifies an e/evatzon; and therefore 
the place where Pilate had his tribunal erected, was 
probably a terras, a gallery, or balcony belonging to 
his palace, and paved with stone or marble, as the 
sword Aibocrgwres imports. a's . 

*2 Washing of hands, witha design to denote in- 
nocency, was not peculiar only to the Jews, but cus- 
tomary among other nations, because by the element 


of water it is natural to signify purity and cleanness ; 
but then the question is,- whether, in conformity to 
the Jews or Gentiles, it was, that Pilate made use of 
this ceremony? To expiate an unknown murder, the 
elders of the next adjacent city were wont ‘ to wash 
their hands and say, Our hands have not shed this 
blood,’’ Deut. xxi. 6, 7. And the Psalmist having 
renounced all confederacy with wicked and mischie- 
vous men, makes this resolution, “ I will wash my 
hands in testimony of my innocency,” Psal. xxvi. 6. 
From which passages Origen is of opinion, that Pi- 
late did this in compliance with the manners of the 
Jews, that by actions as well as words he might de- 
ciare to them the opinion he had of our Lord’s inno- 
cence. But as Pilate was a Roman, others are rather 
inclined to think, that in this action he conformed 
himself to the manners of the Gentiles. The scho- 
liast upon Sophocles (in Ajace) informs us, that it 
was the custom among the ancients, when they had 
killed a man or shed blood, to wash their hands in 
water, thereby to purify them from their defilement ; 
and to the same purpose Virgil introduces ,Aineas 
speaking : 

Me, bello é tanto digressum, et cede recenti, — 

Attrectare nefas; donec meflumine vivo 

Abluero. © fneid. ii. ver. 718. 
Nay, Clemens Romanus informs us, (lib. ii. c. 52.) 
that when judges were going to pronounce sentence 
of death, they usually lifted up their hands to heaven, 
thereby to denote their own innocency ; and it is not 
improbable that they washed their hands before they 


did so, that they might lift them up with the more 


purity. Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Com- 
mentary. 
+? It was a custom, that he who was to be cruci- 
fied should bear his own cross to the place of exe- 
cution: But whereas it is generally supposed, that 
our Lord bore the whole cross, i. e. the long and trans- 


‘verse part both, this seems to be a thing impossible ; 


and therefore Lipsius, in his treatise (de Supplicio 
Crucis) has set the matter in a true light, when he 
tells us, that Jesus only carried the transverse beam, 
because the long piece of timber or body of the cross 
was either fixed in the ground before, or made ready 
to be set up as soon as the prisoner came ; and fram 
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a. M. 4037, shoulders, led him away to his crucifixion +: But when they came to the gate of the 
city, his strength was so entirely exhausted, that he was not able to stand under it any 


&c, or 5442, 
Ann. Dom. 


vulg. £r. 33. longer; and therefore they compelled one Simon, +2 a Cyrenian, 
&e or 31. der and Rufus, to bear it the rest of the way. 
Lee Ns ee 


the father of Alexan- 


# 


Among the vast throngs that followed to this execution, there were many people (es- 
pecially some pious women) who could not behold this sad spectacle without the highest 
grief and lamentation; which when our Saviour observed, lifting up his face, all bloody 
and disfigured, “ Weep not for me, said he, but weep for yourselves and your children; 
for it will not be long before those shall be accounted happy, who shall have no poste- 
rity * to inherit the miseries that shall then come upon this nation: For how dismal 
must their condition be, who shall call on the +? hills to cover them, and the mountains 


hence he observes, that painters: are very much mis- 
taken in their description of our Saviour carrying the 
whole cross. | gas 

+ Adeath, the most dreadful of all others, both 
for the shame and the pain of it. So scandalous, 
that it was inflicted, as the last mark of destestation, 
upon the vilest of people. It was the punishment of 
robbers and murderers, provided that they were slaves 
too; but otherwise, if they were free, and had the 
privileges of the city of Rome, this was then thought 
a prostitution of that honour, and too infamous a pu- 
nishment for such an. one, let his crimes have been 
what they would. The form of a cross was that of 
two posts, cutting one another at right angles. On 
that. which stood upright the body was fastended, by 
nailing the feet to it, and on the other transverse piece, 
by nailing the hands on each side. Now, because 
these parts of the body, being the instruments of 
action and motion, are provided by nature with a 
much greater quantity of nerves than others have 
occasion for; and because all sensation is performed 
by the spirits contained in the nerves, it will follow, 
that wherever they abound, the sense of pain must 
needs, in proportion, be more quick and tender. 
But though the pain of this kind of death was exceed- 
ingly sharp, yet as none of the vitals were immediate- 
ly affected, the body continued thus stretched out and 
hanging upon the nails that fastened it to the cross, 
until excess of anguish had, by degrees, quite ex- 
hausted the spirits and driven out the soul, which 
must needs make the death which our Saviour sub- 
mitted to for our sakes slow and lingering, as well as 
painful and ignominious: So lingering, that St An- 
drew was two whole days upon the cross, and some 
other martyrs have been rather starved and devoured 
by birds, than killed with the torments of the tree. 
Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. and 
Howell's History in the Notes. 

+? Libya, in its proper acceptation, denotes those 
parts of the African continent which lie about the 
Mediterranean Sea, from Egypt eastward to the 
greater Syrtis, or gulf of Sidra, westward. In the 
western part of this Libya stood Cyrene, a city of 
great note, and once of such power, as to contend 
with Carthage for some pre-eminences: But whether 
this Simon, whom the soldiers compelled to carry our 
Saviour’s cross, was a Jew or Pagan, is a question 
that has been disputed among the ancients. Several 


fathers have thought that he was a Gentile, and that. 
herein he was a type of that idolatrous people, whe 
were afterwards to be called to the profession of the 
Gospel, and to carry the cross after Christ. But 
others, from his name, rather imagine that he was a 
Jew, and that, as there were great numbers of that 
nation in Egypt and the neighbouring countries, this 
Simon might be one whose habitation was at Cyrene 
in Libya, but was now coming up to Jerusalem at 
the time of the passover. He is called by St Mark, 
chap. xv. 21. the father of Alexander and Rufus, be- 
cause these two persons were become famous in 
the Christian church at the time when this evan- 
gelist wrote his Gospel; but whether he himself was, 
at this time, a disciple of Christ, and afterwards Bi- 
shop of Bostres in Arabia, where he suffered martyr- 
dom, by being burnt alive by the Pagans, is much 
to be questioned, though some have asserted it, but 
not, I fear, from sufficient authority. Wells’s Geo- 
graphy of the New Testament, part i. and Calmet’s 
Commentary and Dictionary under the word Simon. 

* This they undoubtedly had occasion to think at 
the siege of Jerusalem, and during the war against 
the Romans, not only on account of the loss of their 
children, and the sale of them, who were under se- 
venteen, for bond slaves ; but chiefly on the account 
of that famine in Jerusalem, which forced Mary, the 
daughter of Eleazar, a woman of some figure and 
quality, to eat her own sucking child: Upon which 
(says Josephus) “the dread of famine made men 
weary of their lives, and the living envied the dead 
that were taken away before the extremity came to 
this height.” De Bello Jud. lib. vii. e. 8. 

+3 That this is a proverbial expression, which the 
prophet Hosea, chap. x. 8. makes use of, to denote 
the utter despair of a people, when they see unavoid- 
able calamities coming upon them, cannot be doubt- 
ed ; for so the Targum upon Hosea explains it, « He 
will bring such judgments upon them as will render 
their condition as miserable as if the mountains should 
cover them, and the hills fall upon them.” Isaiah 
speaks of the wicked, that “ they should go into the 
holes of the rocks, and into the caves of the earth, 
for fear of the Lord,” Isa. ii. 19. And accordingly 
Josephus relates of the Jews, that after the taking of 
Jerusalem, many of them hid themselves in vaults and 
sepulchres, and there perished, rather than surrender 
to the Romans. De Bello, ibid, ; 
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to fall on them, that by a sudden destruction they may escape the lingering calamities 
of famine and fear, and the horror of a thousand deaths !’” » . 

is hen he came to the place of execution, which was called Golgotha, 
Calvary, the soldiers, before they nailed him to the cross, offered him a potion { of wine ee a 
mixed with gall, which, when he had tasted it, he refused to drink. They then strip-Jonn xi. 19. to 
ped off his clothes; and having, with four great nails, fastened his hands and fect, with te °¢- 

his body stretched out, to the cross; they so raised it up, and fixed it in the ground. 
To stain his innocence, and to put him to the greater shame, they crucified him be- 
tween two common malefactors ; +? but what might make an amends for that, was the 
inscription which Pilate ordered to be fixed on the top of his cross, Jesus or Nazaretn, 
THE Kine oF THE Jews, in the three most general languages, +3 Hebrew, Greek, and 


From Matth. 
xx. 10. to the 
end, Mark xi. 
t+ or Mount 15. tothe end, 
Luke xix. 45. 


* 


+ Golgotha in the Syriac (vulgarly called the He- 
brew tongue) signifies the same that Calvary does in 
Latin, and was so called, either because the form of 
the Mount did somewhat resemble a man’s skull, or 
rather because it being the common piace of execu- 
tion, a great number of dead mens skulls was usually 
to beseen there. It is a small eminency or hill, up- 
on the greater Mount of Moriah; and as it was an- 
ciently appropriated to the execution of malefactors, 

- it was therefore shut out of the walls of the city, as 
an execrable and polluted place; but.since it was 
made the altar, on which was offered up the precious 
and all-sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world, it has recovered itself from that infamy, and 
has always been reverenced and resorted to by Chris- 
tians, with such devotion, as has drawn the city round 
about it; so that it stands now in the midst of Jeru- 
salem, and a great part of the hill of Sion is shut out of 
the walls, to make room for the admission of Mount 
Calvary: And this the rather, because it was a tra- 
dition, génerally received by the primitive Christians, 
that the first as well as the second Adam was buried 
here, and that this was the place where Abraham was 
about to have offered his son Isaac, the type of our 
Blessed Lord. Weils’s Geography of the New Testa- 
ment, part i. 

+ Interpreters and others vary very much about 
this passage, taking it two different ways, as St Mat- 
thew, chap. xxvii. 34. and St Mark, chap. xv. 23. 
seem to express it. Some will have it, that in St 
Matthew’s sense, “ vinegar mingled with gall”? was a 
bitter poisonous draught, to stupify the person who 
drank it, that by benumbing his senses he might feel 
less pain. Those that differ from this, say, that by 
the piety of some of the disciples, and not improbably 
of some’ of those good women who used to minister 
to Jesus, there was prepared “ wine mingled with 
myrrh,” which, according to Pliny, was an excellent 
and pleasant mixture, and such as the piety and in- 
dulgence of these nations used to administer to con- 
demned persons, to fortify their drooping spirits a- 
gainst the terrors of approaching death, As the de- 
sign of this mixture however was, in some measure, 
to intoxicate the sufferer, and to make him less sensi- 
ble of his pain, our Blessed Lord might therefore re- 
fuse to drink it, because it became him, who was then 
going to offer himself a free and voluntary sacrifice 
to God for the sins of men, and was to shew them a 
pattern how to bear afflictions with due resignation 


‘understand a little Latin. 


to the Divine will, to avoid-a thing which might too | 
far discompose his thoughts, and shew too ill a prece. 
dent to his followers.. To reconcile the difference 
then between the two evangelists, since the former 
affirms, that the potion .offered to our ‘Saviour was 
vinegar mingled with gall, the latter, wine mingled - 
with myrrh; the easiest way is to say (with our learn- 
ed Dr Lightfoot), that there were two cups offered to 
our Lord at the time of his passion; one of wine 
mixed with myrrh, by some of his friends, before he 
was nailed to the cross, and the other of vinegar by 
the soldiers, in a scoffing and insulting manner, after 
he was nailed to the cross ; which is better than to as- 
sert, with some great names, that the ancient transla« 
tor of St Matthew from the Hebrew or Syriac, mis- 
taking the word marra, which properly signifies bit- 
terness, might put gall (which in Syriac is marar, 
and derived from the same root) instead of myrrh. 
Howell’s History in the Notes, Whitby’s Annotations, 
and Calmei*s-Commentary. 

+* The malefactors here mentioned were probably 
some of those factious and seditious gangs which Ju- 
dea, at this time, was full of. Under pretence of 
public liberty, they committed all manner of violence 
and outrage; and, stirring up the people against the 
Roman government, drew upon the nation all the ca- 
lamity which afterwards befel it. As it was custo- 
mary to crucify several malefactors at the same time, 
especially if convicted of the same crimes, our Sa- 
viour, who was accused by the Jews of seditious prac- 
tices, had two, who were really guilty of that crime, 
executed with him, and him they placed in the midst, 
as in the most honourable place, purely in derision, 
and with the same malevolent spirit that made them 
array him in a purple robe, a sceptre, and a crown, 
Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+3 In Hebrew, or the Syriac, which was then the 
common language of the country; in Greek, which 
was the language of commerce almost all the east 
over; and Latin, because of the majesty of the Ro- 
man empire, which, at that time, had extended its 
dominion over the then known world. The whole 
inscription, however, is said to have been written af- 
ter the Jewish manner, i. e. from the right hand to. 


the left, that it might be more legible to the Jews, 


who, by conversing with the Romans, began now to 
Calmet’s Commentary, 
and Howell’s History in the Notes, 


A.M. 4037. Latin, then in vogue. 
&e. or 5442, ther out of 


Ann Dom. 
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This the high priest would gladly have had him alter ; but, ei- 
spite to them who had forced him upon an unjust act, or out of honour to 


BOOK VIII. 


Vulg. £r. 33, our Lord, whom he knew to be a righteous person, he positively refused to do it. 

‘As soon as our Lord was fixed on the cross, (which was much about. noon) the four 
“soldiers, who were his executioners, went to dividing the poor spoil of his garments. 
His mantle they cut into four parts, and took each of them one ; but as for his coat, be- 
cause it was one entire piece, + wove without seam, and would therefore be spoiled 
if it were divided, for it they cast lots, and therein fulfilled a famous prophecy (a). 

While he thus hung upon the cross in the most exquisite torments, several people of 
different denominations, the chief priests, rulers, and soldiers, most of the multitude, 
and almost every common passenger, insulted his misery ; presuming, that a person re- 
duced to that low estate, could never be the promised Messiah: But all the reply that 
he made to their bitter and reviling speeches, was only by way of petition to his heaven- 
ly Father, that in respect of their ignorance and confirmed prejudice against him, he 
would be pleased to overlook their barbarous treatment of him, and to pardon their pro- 


&c. or 31. 


a 


voking blasphemies. 


Nay, of the two malefactors who were crucified with him ||, one of them reviled. and 
mocked him in the same gross manner, requiring him to give the company (as they de- 
sired) a demonstration of his being the true Messiah, by rescuing both himself and them 
from the crosses whereon they were fixed: But the other malefactor +2 reproved his 
companion for insulting the innocent, and while himself was receiving the just reward 
of his crimes, for upbraiding a person who suffered undeservedly ; and then looking up- 
on Jesus with a noble reliance, and most wonderful faith, he humbly intreated him to 


retain some remembrance of him when he came into his kingdom; 


+ Some of the fathers are of opinion, that this coat 
of our Saviour’s was made of two pieces of woollen 
stuff, wove in a loom, and so fine drawn, that the join- 
ing could not be perceived. Others will have it, that 
it was all needle-work, i, e. knit, not wove from top 
to bottom. But Braunius, in his treatise, « De Ves- 
titu Sacerdotum Hebrzorum,” has plainly proved, 
that the*ancients had the art of weaving any habit, of 


~ what make or size soever, all of one piece, in a loom; 


that in several eastern countries, the art is still pre- 
served and practised; and that himself made a ma- 
chine, (which Calmet, in his Dictionary under the 
word Vestments, has given us), wherein such an habit 
might be wrought. As it was customary formerly for 
women to weave stuffs and cloth, not for their own 
wearing only, but for their husbands and childrens 
use, (for so the character of the virtuous woman in 
Solomon, Prov. xxxi. 13. and the practice of Pene- 
lope the wife of Ulysses, shew), it was the ancient tra- 
dition, that the Blessed Virgin herself wove her son’s 
coat; but that she made it for him when he was young; 


that it grew with him as he increased in stature; and° 


continued always fresh without decay, is a mere fic- 
tion, in order to assimilate it to the habits which the 
Israelites wore in the wilderness. Nor can it be easily 
credited, that the holy coat, which is kept in the ca- 
thedral church at Treves, is the very same that our 
Saviour had on before his crucifixion. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary and Dictionary. 

_ (a) Psal. xxii. 18. : 

|| If we compare Matth. xxvii. 44, (where it is said, 
“that the thieves, who were crucified with Jesus, 
cast the same in his teeth,’?) with what we find in 


to which our Lord 


Luke xxiii. 39. (where it is said, ‘* one of the male. 
factors, that was hanged, railed on him,’’) we may be 
apt to fancy some contradiction in the evangelists : 
But this the commentators reconcile, by shewing, 
that it is a very common thing in the Hebrew style, 
to use the plural number instead of the singular: As 
when it is said, that the ark rested on the mountains 
of Ararat, Gen. viii. 4. i. e. on one of the mountains ; 
and “ that God overthrew the cities where Lot dwelt,” 
Gen. xix. 29. when he could only dwell in one at a 
time; with several other examples both in the Old and 
New Testament, But I see no reason why we may 
not understand this passage, as St Chrysostom and St 
Jerom have done, viz. “ That both of the thieves did, 
at tirst, rail on Jesus, probably thinking, by that arti- ; 
fice to obtain some help towards procuring their par- 
don ; but being disappointed of their hopes, and hear- 
ing ‘Jesus pray for his crucifiers, one of them was 
thereby prevailed upon, and converted ;” -especially 
since, according to this interpretation, the operations 
of God’s grace upon this manjs mind were more sud- 
den and strong, and his conversion more miraculous. 
Whitby’s and Hammond’s Annotations, and Stanhope 
on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. 

+* This thief is called by some authors Dimas, or 
Dismus, and, out of. the false Gospel of Nicodemus, 
they produce many fables. concerning him, but too 
absurd to be here related. Several of the fathers 
however give him the title of a martyr, because of 
the testimony which he bore to truth, even when it 
seemed to be utterly deserted by every ane elses 
Calmet’s Commentary, wie ae crt 
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ot; gi him this most. gracious promise of speedy felicity ¢, “ To day shalt thou be From Matth. 

with me in paradise.” eae +h Me & 
In the mean time, there stood by our Saviour’s cross, sad spectators of this dismal iby eon 

tragedy, the Holy Virgin-Mother, Mary the wife of Alpheus +2, Mary Magdalene, and “ke xix. 46. 

John his beloved apostle; to whose care and protection he recommended his sorrowful John ait, 19-10 


mother +5, and from that time forward he took her to his house, and all along paid ‘hs end 


her the:respect due to a parent. 


+ The word paradise comes from the Hebrew, or 
rather from the Chaldee, pardes ; and according to 
the force of the original it should properly signify an 
orchard, or plantation of fruit trees, as in some passa- 
ges of the Old Testament, particularly in Neh. ii. 8. 
it denotes a forest. The Septuagint make use of the 
word Magddices, when they speak of the garden of 
Eden, which the Lord planted in the beginning of 
the world, and therein placed our first parents. The 
Jews commonly call paradise the garden of Eden, and 
they imagine that at the coming of the Messiah they 
shall there enjoy an earthly felicity, in the midst of 
all sorts of delights, and till the resurrection and 
the coming of the Messiah, they think their souls 
shall abide here in a state of rest. In the books of 
the New Testament the word paradise is put for a 
place of delight, where the souls of the blessed enjoy 
everlasting happiness; but where our Lord promises 
the penitent thief, that he “should be with him in 
paradise,” it is thought by the generality of the fa- 
thers thet he means heaven itself; though modern 
commentators make no more of it, than that state of 
felicity which God has appointed for the reception of 
the pious, until the time of the general resurrection. 
Whether the place of departed souls is above, within, 
or beneath the highest heavens ; whether there is one 
common receptacle for the souls of the righteous and 
unrighteous till the resurrection; or whether, from 
their departure out of their bodies, they dwell in se- 
parate mansions (as is more probable), are specula- 
tions we are no ways concerned to be inquisitive a- 
bout, whilst we are satisfied of this main truth, that 
‘the righteous are, in the intermediate time between 
their death and resurrection, in a state of happiness, 
and the wicked in a state of misery. For, as far as 
our apprehensions of these matters go, a material 
place can no ways contribute, either to encrease or to 
diminish the happiness or misery of an immaterial 
spirit. Spirits that are divested of flesh and blood, 
wherever they are, carry heaven or hell along with 
them. The good angels are as happy here upon earth, 
whilst they are employed in the execution of God’s 
will, as whilst they are conversant in the regions a- 
bove, because “they do always behold the face of 
God, in whose presence is fulness of joy ;?? and Satan 
was no more happy, when “ he came among the sons 
of God to present himself before the Lord,” Job. i. 6. 
than he was, when he was “ going to and fro in the 
earth.?? The happiness and misery of pure spirits hath 
no relation, that we know of, to the place where they 
are; but the happiness and misery of embodied spi- 
its, or of men who are made up of souls and bodies, 
‘have a dependance upon the place of their abode ; 


Vou. Il, 
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and therefore we are sure, that wherever separate 
souls are lodged till the resurrection, after the resur- 
rection righteous and wicked men shall have places 
allotted to them suitable to their different states; the 
former shall be carried up to the highest heavens, and 
the latter shall be thrown down to the nethermost 
hell. Calmet?s Commentary, and Bishop Smalridge’s 
Sermons. 

+? That Alpheus and Cleophas were one and the 
same person, is plain from hence,—That sie, who 
is called the son of Mary, the wife of Cleophas, is the 
same with James the son of Alphzus; as indeed, in 
the Hebrew tongue, Alphzeus and Cleophas differ only 
in the manner in which the Greeks have written or 
pronounced these two names. It is thought that she 
was the sister of the Holy Virgin, and the mother of 
James the Less, of Joses, of Simeon, and of Judas, 
who in the Gospel are called the brethren of our 
Lord, i. e. his cousins-german. When or where she 
died, is a matter of much uncertainty: But the Greeks 
keep the eighth of April in memory of the holy woe 
men who brought perfumes to embalm the body of 
Christ, and pretend, at this time, to have their bodies 
at Constantinople, in the church of the Holy Virgin, 
built by Justin II. though others talk of the transla- 
tion of her body in particular into the city of Veroli 
near Rome ; while others again pretend, that it is in 
a little city of Provence, called the Three Marys, on 
the banks of the Rhone, and of the sea. All fic- 
tions equally credible ! Calmet’s Dictionary under the 
word Mary of Cleophas. 

+3 The generality of commentators do infer from 
hence, that her husband Joseph was at this time dead, 
and therefore our Lord took care that she should not 
be destivute, by charging his beloved disciple to treat 
her as his mother; and he accordingly not only re- 
ceived her into his own house, as long as he conti- 
nued in Pajestine, but, when he removed to Ephes 
sus, took her along with him, where (according to 
the account of the fathers of the council held there) 
she is said to have died, and been buried in a very 
old age. Others however maintain, that she died, 


‘and was buried at Jerusalem, and they farther add, 


that the apostles being dispersed in different parts 
of the world to labour in the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, were all on a sudden miraculously transported to 
Jerusalem, that they might be present at the decease 
of the Blessed Virgin ; that after her death they bu- 
ried her in the valley of Gethsemane. where, for 
three whole days, were heard concerts of heavens 
ly singers; and that at the end of the three days, 
when the concert ceased, and St Thomas, who had 
not been present at the burial, was desirous to see 
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a.m. 4037, During these melancholy transactions, the whole frame of nature began tovbe chan- 
Ke: or 642 ged: ‘Lhe sun withdrew its light +; the stars appeared ; and the eclipse was. the more. 


Vulg. Zr. 33, FemaPkable, because the moon, being then at full, could not be in conjunction, This 
_&c or 3. eclipse began about twelve, and lasted till three in the afternoon ; when all things were 
~~ full of horror and amazement. Mens hearts began to relent, and, instead of their for- 
mer insults, they stood in silent expectance of what would be the issue. All this while 
our Blessed Lord continued meek and silent, though languishing and wasting under the 
agonies which his body endured, and the heavy load of the Divine indignation against 
sin; till, in the words of the Psalmist, he complained at last, “ Eli! Eli! Lamasabac- 


thani, i. e. +2 My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
One of the soldiers, hearing the word Hi, or Hlohi, out of ignoranceof the Hebrew 

tongue, thought that he called for Elias to help him in his distress ; and thereupon dip- 

ping a sponge in vinegar, }% put it on a reed, which St John calls a stalk of hyssop {, 


her corpse, they opened her tomb again; but not 
finding the body there, they thence concluded that 
God ha en pleased to honour it with immortality, 
by a resurrection previous to that of other men. But 
these are traditions that (to speak the softest thing of 
them) deserve no regard atall. Calmet’s Dictionary 
under the word Mary. 

+ Whether this darkness was confined to the land 
of Judea, or extended itself much farther, even over 
the whole hemisphere where it happened, is a ques- 
tion wherein the ancients are not so well agreed. 
Origen and some others are of the former opinion ; 
but the majority differ from them, and for this they 
quote Phlegon, the famous astronomer under the em- 
peror Trajan, affirming, that in the fourth year of the 
CCIId Olympiad (which is supposed to be that of the 
death of Christ), there was such a total eclipse of the 
sun at noon-day, that the stars were plainly to be 
seen; and from Suidas they likewise cite Dionysius 
the Areopagite, then at Heliopolis in Egypt, express- 
ing himself to his friend- Apollophanes, upon this sur- 
prising phenomenon, “ either that the Author of Na- 
ture suffered, or that he-was sympathising with some 
one who did’: For, whereas in common eclipses the 
sun’s total darkness can continue but twelve or fifteen 
‘minutes at most, this is recorded to have lasted no 
less than three full hours, Matth, xxvii. 45. Univer- 
sal History, lib. ii. c. 11. 

+? In the Hebrew way-of speaking, it is certain, 
that God is said to leave or forsake any person, when 
he suffers him to fall into great calamities, and lie un- 
der great misfortunes, and does not help him out of 
them. To this purpose Zion, having been long af- 
flicted, is brought in by the prophet complaining, 
«the Lord hath forsaken me, the Lord hath forgot- 
ten me,” Isaiah xlix. 14.; and as the royal Psalmist 
is very frequent in such complaints, so he explains 

“Whe sense of them when he addresses himself to God, 
“¢why art thou so far from my prayer, so that, though 
I cry in the day-time, thou hearest not 2”’ Psal. xxii. 
1,.2. . That David was not fallen into any despond- 
ency, is manifest from his calling God so emphatically 
his God; and-that our Blessed Saviour was not, as 
some think, under any failure of his trust in God, or 
any perturbation of spirit from the sense of Divine 
wrath, is evident from his saying of his suffering con- 


2. 


dition, “It is «finished,” and from the very words 
wherein he breathed his lest,@Father, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit.” The truth is, this very thing 
shews the great composure of his mind ; that while 
he was hanging upon the cross, he was so far mast er 
of himself as to repeat the twenty second psalm, 
whereof the title or first words are, ** Eli, Eli,” &c.; 
a psalm which is allowed by all commentators to re- 
late to the Messiah ; which contains a most lively de- 
scription of all the remarkable particulars of his pas- 
sion, and for that reason was a portion of Scripture 
which he thought proper to recite upon this mournful 
occasion. Upon the supposition, then, that our Lord 
was now repeating that noble psalm, which, after a 
recapitulation of his sufferings, concludes with very 
comfortable promises both to him and his followers; 
this shews that he was. far from being under any doubt 
or despair, that he kept bis mind indeed al] along calm 
and serene, and under the pressure of whatever he 
suffered, supported himself with the comfortable pro- 
spect of what was to follow. Whitby’s Annotations, 
and Universal History, lib. ii, c. 11. 

+3 The vinegar and sponge, in executions of con- 
demned persons, were set ready to stop the too vio- 
lent flux of blood, that the malefactor might be the 
longer in dying, but to the Blessed Jesus they were 
exhibited in scorn ; for, being mingled with gall, the 
mixture was more horrid and unpleasant. Howell’s 
History in the notes. 

$ It may be pretended perhaps, that a branch of 
hyssop might not be long enough to reach our Sa- 
viour’s mouth, as he was hanging upon the cross; but 
besides that crosses were not, in some places, erected 
so high, but that beasts of prey could reach the bo- 
dies that were fastened to them; and that hyssop, in 
those countries, as well as mustard-seed, was of a 
much longer growth than it is with us; I cannot see 
why the person that offered our Saviour this vinegar 
might not make use of a ladder, if the cross was so 
high tbat he could not fairly reach him. Nor is the 
difference in St Matthew’s calling that a reed, which 
St John calls hyssop, of any manner of moment, bes 
cause the Greek word KeAaeos, is put to signify a 
stalk, a shoot, or branch of any kind; so that St Mats 
thew speaks of that in the general, which St John 
specifies in particular. Calmet?s Commentary. 
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and, as he complained of being thirsty, gave it him to drink. Others however were for From Matth. 


letting it alone, to see whether Elias 


would come and help him ; 


but when he had 


tasted the vinegar, and now knew that all the types and prophecies concerning him 
were fulfilled, his Father’s wrath appeased, and the great work of man’s redemption ac- 
complished, he said, “ It is finished,” and then, “ bowing down his head,” he recom- 
mended his soul into his Father’s hands, and so “ gave up the ghost +2.” 

Upon his expiration, there immediately happened a terrible earthquake +3, which 
rent the vail +* of the temple from top to bottom, split the rocks +5, and opened the 


graves and tombs, so that the bodies of seve 


+ There was a tradition among the Jews, that it 
was Elias’s proper office to come and succour such as 
were in misery: And, accordingly, some of the Jews, 
either deceived with the resemblance of the words, 
thought that our Lord called Elias to his help; or, 
giving a malicious turn to the sense of the words, 
which they well enough understood, did thereby in- 
sult him for his calling in vain Elias to his help. 
Beausobre’s Annotations. 

‘+? The original phrase may denote a delivering up, 
or (as our Saviour expresses it, Luke xxiii. 46.) a 
“committing his spirit into the hands of God,” asa 
sacred trust to be restored again, and united to his 
body, at the time prefixed by his own infinite wisdom ; 
and plainly implies such a dissolution, and actual se- 
paration of soul and body, as every common man un- 
dergoes when he dies: But herein is a remarkable 
difference, that what is in other men the effect of ne- 
cessity, was in Jesus a voluntary act, and the eftect of 
his own free choice. Hence the generality of inter- 
preters have thought, that St John takes notice, that 
Christ bowed his head before he gave up the ghost, 
whereas, in common cases, the falling of the head fol- 
lows after the breath’s going out of the body: And 
hence also St Mark observes, that Jesus’s crying out 
with so loud and strong a voice, immediately before 
his expiring, was one reason that moved the centurion 
to think him an extraordinary person ; for this shewed 
that'it was not the excess of pain and sorrow that had 
tired out nature and hastened his death, but that he 
who (as himself professes, John x. 18.) “had power 
to lay down his life,’? and could not have it taken 
from him without his own permission and consent, 
did freely and voluntarily lay it down at such a timé 
as himself saw convenient. Stanhope on the Epistles 
and Gospels, vol. ii. 

+3 Some are of opinion, that this was the same 
earthquake that happened in the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, and was the greatest that ever was known in 
the memory of man. Both Pliny and Macrobius make 
mention of it; and the latter informs us, that it de- 
stroyed no less than twelve cities in Asia: but by the 
Sacred text it appears, that the earthquake here men- 
tioned affected only the temple of Jerusalem, and the 
parts which are there specified, the vail, the ground, 
the rocks, the tombs, &c. Nor does it seem impro- 
bable, that this prodigy was sbewn particularly in this 
place, to foretel the destruction of the temple, and 
its worship, upon the people’s sad impiety in crucify- 
ing the Lord of Life. Hammond’s Annotations. 

+4In the second temple, between the holy place 


ral who were dead 7° arose, and went into 


and the most holy (says Maimonides) there was no 
partition-wall, though in the first temple there was 
one, built of the thickness of a cubit. The division 
between them was made by two vails, one from the 
extremity of the holy place, and the other from the 
extremity of the most holy, with a void space of a 
cubit between. The like form of separation was ob- 
served in the temple which Herod rebuilt, as Jose- 
phus informs us (de Bello Jud. lib, vi. c. 14.), and 
therefore it must be a mistake in those who think 
that this vail was a partition wall of stones. Whe- 
ther of the two vails, that which belonged to the holy 
place, or that which hung in the most holy, was at 
this time rent in twain, is a question among the an- 
cients, though the words of the author to the He- 


sx. 10. to the 
end, Mark xi. 


15. to the end, 
Luke xix. 45. 


to the end, 


and John xii. 
19. to the end, 
pamabecte STE SS 


brews, where he tells us, that Christ, as our high | 


priest, “‘ has censecrated for us a new way, through 
the vail,’’ so that we may with “ boldness enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus,”? Heb. x. 19, &c. 
seems to be a pretty clear determination of it. Whit- 
by’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+5 In the “ church of the sepulchre” (which stands 
on Mount Calvary) is still to be seen that memorable 
cleft in the rock, occasioned, as it is said, by the 
earthquake which happened at our Lord’s crucifixion. 
This cleft (as to what now appears of it) is about a 
span wide at its upper part, and two deep. After 
this if closes; but then it opens again below, and runs 
down to an unknowe depth of earth. That this rent 
was made by the earthquake which happened at our 
Lord’s passion, there is only tradition to prove: but 
that it is a natural and genuine breach, and not coun- 
terfeited by any art, the sense and reason of every 
one that sees it may convince him; for the sides of 
it fit like two tallies to each other, and yet it runs in 
such intricate windings, as could not be well coun- 
terfeited by art, or performed by any instrument. 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament, part i. and 
Mr Maundrell’s Journey, &c. 

+6 Since St Paul styles our Saviour, “ the first- 
born from the dead,” Coloss. i. 18. and * the first- 
fruits of them that slept,” 1 Cor. xv. 20. most com- 
mentators are of opinion, that though several tombs 
were opened, as soon as our Saviour expired, yet 
none of the saints arose until he returned from the 
grave: but then, who these saints were, it is no easy 
matter to conjecture. Some think, that the “ man 
after God’s own heart,” king David, or some of the 
ancient patriarchs, might best deserve this pre-emi- 
nence: but on the day of Pentecost, St Peter tells 
the Jews plainly, that the body of David was still in 
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992 FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST — BOOK VII. 
a. M. 4037, Jerusalem, where they were seen, and known by many. ‘These prodigies which attend- 
Ke, or S**- ed our Lord’s death, struck the spectators with such amazement, that, as they returned 
Vulg, x. 38, home, they smote upon their breasts, and with great lamentation declared, that the per- 
&e. or 31. son who had suffered that day was innocent. Nay, the very centurion +, and other 
SS Sa eS * rs ‘ 
soldiers who attended the execution, from a conviction of what they had seen, were 
not afraid to affirm, that he certainly was +? “ the Son of God.” 

The day whereon our Saviour suffered was the eve or preparation to the paschal fes- 
tival, which fell that year on the Jewish Sabbath-day, and so was a feast and Sabbath 
together. That therefore so great and solemn a day might not be profaned 7? by the 
suspension of the bodies on the cross, the rulers of the Jews came and requested of Pi- 
late that their legs might be broken to hasten their deaths, and their bodies taken 
down; which accordingly was executed upon the two thieves: But when the soldiers 
came to Jesus, and found him already dead, instead of breaking his legs +4, one of them 
pierced his side with a spear +*, from which issued out a great quantity of +® blood and 


water. 


its sepulchre, and not ‘* ascended into heaven,” Acts 
ii. 29. 34. and St Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
tells us of the patriarchs, that ‘ they had not recei- 
ved the promise, God having designed that they, 
without us, should not be made perfect,” Heb, xi. 
39,40. The most probable conjecture, therefore, is, 
that they were some of those who believed in Jesus 
(as old Simeon did), and died a little before his cru- 
cifixion ; because, of these persons it is said, that they 
‘‘ went into the holy city, and appeared to many,” 
and so very probably were well known to those to 
whom they appeared, as having been their contem- 
poraries. Calmet’s Commentary, and Whitby’s An- 
notations. 

+ This officer, according to some, was named Lon- 
ginus, and the tradition is,—That, upon his conver- 
sion to the Christian faith, being expelled from the 
Roman army, wherein he served, he returned to Cap- 
padocia, where he began to preach Jesus Christ, but 
was there beheaded, and his head carried to Pilate. 
But all this seems to be a fable, for which there is no 
foundation in history. Calmet?s Commentary. 

+? That the Son of God did not always signify one 
who was so by an eternal generation, but only one 
that was his beloved and adopted Son, is apparent 
from hence, that what is here called the Son of God 
[or rather a Son of God, there being no article], is 
in St Luke, chap. xxiii. 47, said to ‘* be a just man.” 
For, though the Jews very well knew, from the se- 
cond psalm, that their Messiah was to be the Son of 
God; yet, that they did not know him to be so in the 
higher sense of the word, seems to be evident, because 
they did not know how David could call him Lord, 
Matth. xxii. 45. 

3 The Jews had a strict injunction in their law, 
that the dead bodies of those who were executed should 
not hang all night, but by all means be buried that 
day, Deut. xxi. 22, 23. but the Romans used to do 
otherwise. They suffered the bodies to hang upon 
the cross always until they were dead, and in some 
cases a considerable time longer. On this occasion 
it seems as if the Jews had left the Romans to follow 
their own custom, in relation to the crucified persons, 


and were in no concern to have them taken down, 
had it not been for the near approach of their passo~ 
ver, whose joy and festivity they thought might be 
dampt by so melancholy a sight. Upon this ac- 
count they petition Pilate to have them removed: 
And the reason why Pilate might be rather induced 
to grant their request, was, that the Romans them- 
selves had such respect for the feasts of their em- 
perors, that on those days they always took down the 
bodies from the cross, and gave them to their pas 
rents. Calmet’s Commentary. 

+* The prophecy which foretold, « that a bone of 
him should not be broken,” is usually referred to the 
command concerning the paschal lamb, * Thou shalt 
not break abone of it,”” Exod. xii. 46. But, as Da- 
vid was likewise a type of Christ, we cannot see why 
it may not refer to these words of his, « He keepeth 
all his bones, so that none of them is broken,” Psal. 
xxxlv. 20. or why the promise, which respects all 
righteous persons, might not more particularly be 
fulfilled in the just One. Wahitby’s and Beausobre’s 
Annotations. 

+> The man who did this was not one of the horse 
(as he is usually painted) but of the foot soldiers; 
because a spear, or short spike, was one part of the 
armour belonging to the Roman infantry ; and the 
reason why this was done, was not only that a predic- 
tion concerning him might be fulfilled, (Zech. xii. 10. 
which the Jews apply to the Messiah), but that his 
death might be put beyond all dispute, which, had it 
been doubtful, must have made his resurrection (up- 
on which the truth of our religion depends) remain 
doubtful likewise. Calmet’s Commentary, and Whit- 
by’s Annotations. 

t° St Jolin the evangelist, who was an eye-witness 
of this passage, affirms it in a particular manner, 
chap. xix. 35, and in his first Epistle, chap. v. i 
makes it a matter of great moment, when he tells us 
* This is he that came by water and blood; not by 
water only, but by water and blood.” The force of 
whose reasoning (according to the learned Hammond) 
is this,—« That as water was the emblem of our Sa- 
viour’s purity, and blood the evidence of his forti- 
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Among the disciples of our Lord there was one named Joseph, a man of great wealth From Matth, 
and honour +, born in Arimathza +?, and not improbably one of the council of the 


Sanhedrim, but who stood in some fear of 


them while our Saviour was alive. 


his death +3 however he took courage, and going to Pilate, begged leave of him to let 


him take down the body of Jesus and bury it. 


The governor was surprised to hear 


xx, 19. to the 
end, Mark xi. 
After 15. to the end. 
Luke xix. 45. 
to the end, and 
John xii. 19. to 


that he was dead so soon; but being informed by the centurion that it actually was so, the end. 
he ordered the body to be delivered to Joseph, who, for the present, wrapped it up in 
fine linen cloths, which he had provided for that purpose; and, at the same time, 
Nicodemus }+* (another private disciple of our Lord’s) brought a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes, with other spices and perfumes, to embalm his body, according to the manner of 


the Jews. 


tude and patience, and both of these proceeded from 
his side, they jointly evince the necessity of such pu- 
rity and patience in every one that claims a right in 
Christ.” The Jewish doctors have a tradition (as 
Dr Lightfoot acquaints us), that when Moses smote 
the rock, there first came forth blood, and then water. 
Whether the apostle might have respect to that tra- 
Gition, when he calls Christ that rock, 1 Cor, x. 4. is 
uncertain ; but among the many other important de- 
signs of this water and blood} the ancients have well 
observed, that by a special act of God’s Providence, 
there flowed, at this time, from our Saviour’s side the 
two sacraments of his church, baptism and the sup- 
per of the Lord. As to the natural reason of this 
flux of water and blood from our Lord’s body, anato- 
mists tell us, that there is a capsula near the heart, 
called the pericardium, which hath water in it, of 
continual use to cool the heart, and that the coming 
out of water here with the blood, was asure evidence 
of the wounding his very heart, and consequently of 
the certainty of his death. Hammond’s Annotations, 
and Howell’s History in the Notes. 

+ His riches and honourable station are mention- 
ed, not out of any vanity and ostentation, that a per- 
son of so considerable a figure should pay respect to 
the body of our Blessed Lord ; but chiefly to shew 
how strangely God brought an ancient prophecy con- 
cerning the Messiah, viz. that notwithstanding the 
infamous manner of his dying, he should “ make his 
grave with the rich at his death,” Isa. liti. 9. which in 
itself was a most unlikely thing, not only because the 
bodies of them that were crucified did, by the Roman 
laws, hang upon the gibbet sometimes until they 
were consumed ; but because the Jews (though they 
did not allow of this severity to the dead) did never- 
theless always bury their malefactors in some public, 
neglected, and ignominious place; and so, in all 
probability, must our Saviour have been treated, had 
not Joseph applied himself to the governor, in whose 
disposal the bodies of executed persons were. Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. 

47 Ramatha (from whence Arimathea is formed) 
signifies height. Itis placed by St Jerom between 
Lydda and Joppa, but modern travellers speak of it 
as lying between Joppa and Jerusalem, and situated 
on a mountain, though very different from Rama- 
thaim-Zophim, the place where Samuel was born, 
1 Sam. i. 1. and which lay to the north, whereas A- 
rimathza was to the west of Jerusalem. Calmet’s 


Dictionary under the word. 

+3 It may well seem strange that Joseph, who ne- 
ver durst openly profess a regard to Jesus while li- 
ving, should now, when he had suffered all the igno- 
miny of a malefactor, not stick to interest himself for 
his honourable interment. But besides that this 
might be an instance of the efficacy of those impres- 
sions which God makes upon mens minds, even at 
the most unlikely seasons of prevailing, the desire 
which Pilate had expressed to save our Lord’s 
life, and avowed unwillingness to condemn him, to- 
gether with the prodigies that had accompanied his 
crucifixion, and made now every heart relent, might 
be motive enough for him to go in boldly to Pilate, 
(as St Mark expresses it) and beg the body of him 
before it was taken from the cross. According to 
the Mishna, the nearest relations of those that suffer- 
ed as criminals, were not permitted to put their bo- 
dies into their family tombs, until their flesh was all 
consumed in the public sepulchres: And this might 
possibly bé the reason why Josepli made such haste 
with his request to the governor, viz. that he might 
prevent our Lord from being cast into one of the 
public charnel-houses, appointed for the reception of 
malefactors bodies. Stanhope on the Epistles and 
Gospels, vol. ii. and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+* This is the same ruler of the Jews, and master 
of Israel, as the evangelist calls him, John iii. 1. 10. 
who at our Lord’s first coming to Jerusalem, after he 
had entered upon his ministry, held a private confe- 
rence with him, and for ever after was his disciple, 
though he made no open profession of it till after his 
passion. Whether it was before or after this time 
that he received baptism from some of Christ’s disci- 
ples is a thing uncertain; but there is reason to bes 
lieve that the Jews, when they came to be informed 
of this, deposed him from the dignity of a senator, 
excommunicated him, and drove him out of Jerusa- 
lem, Nay, it is farther said, that they would have 
put him to death, but that, in consideration of Ga-« 
maliel, who was his uncle or cousin german, they 
contented themselves with beating him almost ta 
death, and plundering his goods. It is added like- 
wise, that Gamaliel conveyed him to his country 
house, where he provided him with things necessary 


= 
a 


for his support, and when he died buried him honour _ 


ably by St Stephen. Cadmet’s Dictiqnary under the 


name. : 
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BOOK VIII, 


A.M. 4037, . Not far from the place of execution, there was a garden { belonging to Joseph, 
See where -he had lately hewn out of a +? rock a sepulchre }* for his own proper interment. 
Vulg. £r. 33, Having therefore embalmed our Saviour’s body, and wound it up in the, linen cloths, 
Sonor iShet pare they buried it, and, with a large stone cut out of the rock for that purpose, closed 
the mouth of ‘the sepulchre: But Mary Magdalene, and the other women, who were 
present at his death, and assisted at his burial, having taken good notice of the place ~ 
where he was laid, went and prepared fresh spices for his farther embalment as soon as 

the Sabbath-day was over. 

On the Sabbath-day the rulers of the Jews came to Pilate, and informing him, “ That 
our Lord (whom they called an impostor) having, in his lifetime, made it his boast that 
on the third day he would rise again from the dead, they therefore requested of him, 
that he would order the sepulchre to be kept under a strong guard until that day was 
past, lest his disciples should steal him away by night, and then give it out, that he was 
risen from the dead, which might prove a more dangerous seduction tothe people than 
any thing they had yet fallen into.” Whereupon he gave them leave to take a detach- 
ment of the guard }* of the temple, and to post them near the sepulchre; which ac- 


+ This garden has been long since converted into 
a church, called the Church of the Sepulchre, as be- 
ing built over the place where our Lord’s sepulchre 
was. ‘To fit this place for the structure of a church, 
the first founders were obliged to reduce it to a plain 
area,- which they did, by cutting down several parts 
of the rock, and by elevating others; But in this work, 
care was taken that none of those parts of the place 
which were more immediately concerned in our Lord’s 
passion, should be either altered or diminished ; inso- 
much, that that part of it where Christ is said to have 
been fastened to and lifted upon the cross, is left en- 
tire, standing at this day eighteen steps above the 
common floor of the church ; and the holy sepulchre 
itself, which was at first a cave, hewn into'a rock un- 
der ground, having had the rock cut away from it all 
around, is now, as it were, a grotto above ground. 
[There is reason however to doubt, whether the place 
which is shewn as our Lord’s sepulchre be indeed the 
cave in which he was buried. One of the most intel- 
ligent of all our modern travellers in the Holy Land 
is of opinion that it is not, and has brought very strong 
arguments to prove that the holy sepulchre was ano- 
ther cave, of which he gives a particular and interest- 
ing description. The question however is not of suf- 
ficient importance to be discussed at length in this 
work, and therefore the reader is referred to] Wells's 
Geography of the New Testament, parti. and Dr 
Clarke’s Travels in the Holy Land. 

+* There are several circumstances in the descrip- 
tion of our Saviour’s tomb, which contribute very 
greatly to the confirmation of the truth of his resur- 
rection. As, Ist, The place of his interment was near 
adjoining to the city, that thereby the miracle of his 
resurrection might be better known to all the Jews, 
and his own apostles more especially. 2dly, His tomb 
was a ‘new one, wherein never man before was laid,” 
and therefore, when his body left this sepulchre emp- 
ty, no suspicion could remain of its being any other 
body than that which Joseph had taken down from 
the cross, and disposed of in that place. 3dly, It was 
“‘hewn out of a rock,” uncapable of being under- 


mined, or dug through; and therefore there was no 
possible way for the person, deposited in a place so 
contrived, to get out again, except only at the mouth 
or door of the cave. Atnd yet, 4thly, A large stone, 
which (according to Mr Maundrell who saw it) is two 
yards and a quarter Jong, one*broad, and one thick, 
closed up the entrance of it, all which were watched 
by a strong guard of sixty soldiers: So that, as the 
sentry would not suffer the body to be conveyed out 
by this way, the nature of the place would net allow 
it by any other ; and therefore, had not our Lord been 
more than man, he could never have forced his pas- 
sage out. Of such mighty significance it is to us, that 
so punctual a description is given the world of our 
Blessed Lord’s burial, and all the circumstances rela- 
ting to it, since they all contribute great strength to 
these two most important articles of the Christian 
faith. the death and resurrection of Jesus. Stanhope 
on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii.and Whitby’s An- 
notations. 

+3 This sepulchre of Joseph’s, which fell to our 
Lord’s share (according to the description of those that 
have lately seen it), is a kind of small chamber, almost 
square; within a cave, of which height, from bottom to 
top, is eight feet and an inch; its length, six feet and 
an inch; and its breadth, fifteen feet and ten inches. 
Its entrance, which looks towards the east, is but four 
feet high, and two feet four inches wide. The place 
within where our Lord’s body was laid, takes up a 
whole side of the cave. The stone which was laid to 
secure the door of his sepulchre is still remaining 
even to this day, but the particular parts of it are 
not visible, being all incrusted over with white mar- 
ble, except in five or six little places, where it is left 
bare to receive the kisses and other devotions of pil- 
grims, Mark Lucas’s Voyage to Asia Minor, vol. ii. 
p. 12. and Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Je- 
rusalem. 

+4 It is generally supposed that this guard of the 
temple was a large detachment of Roman soldiers 
who, in the time of the feast, kept sentry in the gates 
of the temple, to prevent such disorders as might 


. 
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cordingly they did; and, to secure it against all private attempts, set a seal + on the From Matth. 
stone that was at the mouth of it. pete 3 


- Early next morning, even just as the sun was rising, Mary Magdalene, and the other Pa codne Suk 
women who on Friday evening had prepared spices and perfumes, went to the sepul- Luke xix. 45. 
chre to embalm again our Saviour’s body, ignorant of the guard that was placed there. Sonn ae 
Their whole care and consultation in the way was, how they might get the large stone, © the end. 


that was at the entrance, removed. But, before they arrived at the place, an angel 


from heaven had rolled it away, || and sat upon it; at the sight of whom (for his 


very*well happen among such a large concourse of 
people: For, by the sequel of their story, it appears, 
Matth. xxvili, 11. that they depended upon. Pilate, 
were subject to his correction, and consequently were 
not Levites (a8 some imagine), but Roman soldiers, 
Calmet’s Commentary. 
~ 4+ When Daniel was cast into the lions den, it is 
‘said, “ That the king sealed the stone that was laid 
upon the mouth of it with his own signet, and with 
the signet of his lords, that the purpose might not 
be changed concerning Daniel,” chap. vi. 17. and 
from hence some have supposed, that the stone 
wherewith our Lord’s sepulchre was closed, was seal- 
ed with Pilate’s signet, because it was a matter of pu- 
blic concern, as others have fancied that it was far- 
ther secured by a great chain that went across it, and 
that the marks thereof were visible in the venerable 
Bede’s time. All fables. Calmet?s Commentary. 

||. The seeming opposition between what is record- 
ed in the xvith chapter of St Mark’s Gospel, con- 
cerning some circumstances that happened at our 
Lord’s sepulchre, and the narrations of the other 
evangelists, made some of the ancients (as St Jerom 
informs us, Epist. ad Hebid.) call in question its au- 
thority. But as this chapter was owned in the times 
of [reneeus (lib. iii, c. 11.) and is quoted in the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, lib. vi. c. 15.), a small matter of 
distinguishing, added to what Dr Whitby has done, by 
way of appendix to it, will be a means sufficient to re- 
concile them. As to the difference between the ac- 
count in St Luke, who mentions the vision of angels 
to Mary Magdalene, before her going to Peter, and 
that in St John, who makes it subsequent to it, our 
learned Hammond is of opinion, that this and seve- 
ral other inconsistences may be adjusted by this one 
consideration,—That St Luke, writing from notes 
which he had collected from eye-witnesses, and not 
from his own knowledge, observes not so exactly the 
order of time when things were done and spoken, but 
oftentimes, in another method, puts together things 
of affinity to one another, though not done or said at 
the same time. For so, in relation to the transactions 
at our Lord’s sepulchre, he first sets down all that be- 
longs to the women together, and then that which 
concerns Peter, though part of that which concerned 
the women was done after what is mentioned of St 
Peter: For the punctual observation of order- (says 
our annotator) is not necessary when the things them- 
selves are truly recited. The right order of the story 
he therefore supposes is this,—‘* Mary, and the other 
women, came to the sepulchre, but found that, before 


their coming, an angel, with an earthquake, had rolled 
away the stone, and that the body was gone. Upon 
this, Mary returns to Peter and John, tells them what 
she had seen, and they, to satisfy themselves of the 
truth of her report, basten to the sepulchre; and ha- 
ving found things just as she told them, went away 
again. In the mean time the women stay at the se- 
pulchre; wondering at the strange event; and then 
follows the vision of angels sitting upon the stone, 
and within the sepulchre, speaking to the women, and 
assuring them of the reality of Christ’s resurrection ; 
upon which they depart the second time, to tell the 
apostles the news.”” Hammond’s Annotations on 
John xx. 1}. 

[ As I have declared my opinion to be that St Luke 
was personally a disciple of our Lord, I cannot admit 
the supposition on which Hammond attempts to re- 
concile his narrative with the narratives of the other 
evangelists. That St Luke wrote from notes, I have 
not the smallest doubt ; but so. I believe, did Matthew, 
Mark, and John. It is therefore incumbent on me to 
find some other method than this of Dr Hammond’s 
to reconcile the accounts which the different evange- 
lists give of what past between the angels and the Ga- 
lilean women at our Lord’s sepulchre; but fortunate- 
ly for myself and for the public, this has been already 
done by Bishop Horsley. 

“« Every attentive reader of the Gospels knows,” 
says that eminent prelate, “ that the female followers 
of our Lord were numerous. He will easily discover 
that those numerous female followers had made an 
appointment to meet at the sepulchre at an early hour 
of the first day of the week, for the purpose of em- 
balming the body; a business which the intervention 
of the Sabbath had obliged them to postpone. He 
will easily imagine that those women would be lodged 
in different parts of the city, and of consequence 
would come to the sepulchre in several parties and 
by different paths ; that they arrived all early, though 
not exactly at the same instant of time. He will per- 
ceive that the detachments of the heavenly squadron 
--the angels who attended on this great occasion— 
became visible and invisible at pleasure, and appeared 
to the women of the different parties, as they succes- 
sively arrived, in different forms, and accosted them 
in different words ; and in this way the first evidences 
of the fact were multiplied, which would have been 
single had the women all arrived in a body at the 
same instant, and seen all the same vision. Each e- 
vangelist, it may be supposed, has confined himself to 


that part of the story which he had at. the first hand 


FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST ROOK Vi! 
A.M 4037, countenance was like lightning), and at the noise of the earthquake which accompanied 
&c, or 5442. his appearance, the guards fell down, like so many dead men, so that the women had 
Vulg. Zr. 33. free entrance into the sepulchre ; but were not a little astonished to see the body gone, 
_&or3l- and an angel, in arefulgent habit, sitting in the place where it had been laid. Frightened 
at this apparition, they made all the haste they could out of the sepulchre; but were 
met by another angel in the like glorious apparel, who not only acquainted them with 
our Lord’s resurrection, according to what he had foretold his disciples, but (to give 
them a fuller conviction) reconducted them into the sepulchre ; shewed them, that the 
place where he had been laid was empty ; and ordered them to go immediately and carry 
the apostles (but more especially + Peter) the news thereof. The women, accordingly, 
filled with fear, and joy, and wonder altogether, hastened to find out the apostles; to 


396 


whom they related what they had heard and seen : 


but instead of believing them, they 


looked upon this as no more than the product of a weak and frightened imagination. 
Out of curiosity, however, Peter and John ran to the sepulchre, and found the thing 
true according to the womens report; the body gone, +? the burying-clothes lying on 
the ground; and the napkin that was about his head very carefully folded and laid by 
itself. Notwithstanding this, such was their incredulity *, that they returned home, 


from the women who had first fallen in his way, and 
each woman related what she herself had seen and 
heard, and which might be very different from what 
had been seen and heard by the women of another 
company. 

The company which saw what is related by St 
Matthew (in which company Mary Magdalene, al- 
though mentioned by the evangelist, was not, I think, 
included), went by a path which led to the front of 
the sepulchre, and came within sight of it early e- 
nough to be witnesses to the descent of the angel, 
the flight of the guard, and the removal of the stone. 
While these things passed, Mary Magdalene with 
her party were coming by another path, which led 
round the back part of the sepulchre, and came not 
within sight of the entrance of the sepulchre till the 
first party had left it. They therefore no sooner 
came within sight than they saw that the stone was 
removed, and Mary Magdalene immediately ran back 
to inform Peter and John of her suspicions. The 
rest of the women of that party proceeded to the se- 
puilchre, entered it, and were assured of our Lord’s 
resurrection by the angel, whom they found within the 
tomb in the manner related by St Mark. Presently 
after these women had left the sepulchre, Peter and 
John arrived, followed by Mary Magdalene; for she 
hastened back to the sepulchre when she had appri- 
sed the apostles of her fears. After Mary Magdalene; 
waiting at the sepulchre, had seen our Lord, and 
was gone away to carry his message to the apostles, 
Luke’s women arrive, and are informed of the resur- 
rection by two angels within the tomb. In the inter- 
val between our Lord’s appearance at the sepulchre 
to Mary Magdalene, and the arrival of Luke’s party, 
he appeared to St Matthew's party, who were yet up- 
on the way back to the city; for that the appear. 
ance to Mary Magdalene was the first St Mark testi- 
fies. ——T hiese tew simple observations, as they recon 
cile the narratives of the several evangelists with each 
other, and the particulars of each narrative with the 
general fact in which they all consent, dissipate any 


objections that may be raised from the varieties of 
their story.” Horsley’s Nine Sermons, &c. published 
1815. p. 153, &e.] 

+ Peter is here named, not as the prince of the 
apostles, but (as the fathers say) for his consolation, 
and to take off the scruple which might lie upon his 
spirits, whether, after his threefold denial of his 
master (with such horrid aggravations attending it), 
he had not forfeited his right to be one of our Lord’s 
disciples. Whitby’s Annotations. : 

+* The custom of interment among the Jews was 
to roll the dead body (as we read our Saviour’s was, 
John xix. 39, 40.) up in spices, which, though they 
preserved it in some measure from corruption, by 
their glowy nature, could not but make the cloths 
that were used with them cling so close to the skin, 
as not to be drawn off without a great deal of time 
and difficulty. When therefore these coverings were 
found regularly pulled off, wrapped up, and laid by, 
this plainly shews that the disciples could have no 
hand in stealing away their master’s body. For do 
thieves, after they have rifled an house, use to spend 
time in putting things in order again? Or can it ene 
ter into any sober man’s thoughts, that they who 
came by stealth, and in danger of their lives, (as the 
disciples certainly must have done upon such an ad- 
venture) should thus stay to awaken the guard, and 
trifle away their time in such hazardous and unne- 
cessary niceties? Had they been really engaged in 
this affair, they certainly would have taken away the 
body at once, without tarrying to unbind and undress 
it. And therefore the condition in which the sepul- 
chre was found, to every considerate man, must be a 
sufficient confutation of that idle pretence of the Jews, 
“ His disciples came and stole him away.” The lis 
teral sense of the Scriptures Vindicated, page 383. 

* The remark of one of the ancients upon this sube 
ject is very good, “ Nos de illorum dubitatione solia 
dari,” that their doubting is the confirmation of our 
faith; and the more difficulty they shewed in belies 
ving CH&krst’s resurrection, the greater reason have 
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fever supposing any thing’else, but that somebody had taken him away. Mary Mag- From Matti 
dalene, who by this time was again returned to the sepulchre, stayed behind the two** !0. to the 
apostles weeping ; and as she stooped down to look in, saw two angels in bright appa- ftp eee 
rel, sitting where the body had lain, one at the head and the other at the feet. As Luke xix. 45. 
the angels were enquiring of her the occasion of her tears, and she telling them that Sohn att. 19.t0 
it was the loss of her Lord’s body, she happened to turn herself round, and saw Jesus the end 
himself ; but supposing him to be the master of the garden (where the sepulchre was), 
she desired of him, that if he had removed the body anywhere, he would be so kind 
as to let her know, that she might take care of it. Hereupon our Lord, calling 
her by her name, she immediately knew him, and throwing herself at his feet, was 
geing to embrace him; but he forbade her, upon the account that + “ he had not 
as yet ascended to his Father,” and only required her to acquaint his apostles with his 
resurrection, and immediate ascension into heaven; which she failed not to do, but still 
they gave no credit to her report. : ery 
_-In the mean time some of the guards, in a great fright, fled into the city, and related 
all that had happened to the chief priests and rulers; who immediately assembled 
_ themselves to consult upon this important affair ; and came at length to this resolution, 
viz. te bribe the seldiers with a large sum of money, and thereby engage them to give 
it out among the people, that, while themselves were asleep, the disciples of Jesus came, 
* and stole him away ; promising them withal, that, in case this their pretended neglect 
should come to the governor's ears, they would take care to pacify him. The soldiers 
accordingly took the money, and obeyed their orders: and this +? report was current 
among the Jews for many years after. : . 
On this same day of Christ’s resurrection, as two of his disciples were taking a walk 


we to belive it; because the testimony of those who 


themselves believe not till after full conviction, is, 
upon that account, much more credible. Whitby’s 
Annotations. 4 £ 5 

+ Various are the senses which interpreters have 
been pleased to affix to the reason which our Lord 
here assigns for his rejecting this woman’s homage 
and embraces, ‘¢ I am not yet ascended to my Father.”’ 
Some imagine, that Mary, still retaining her notions 
of a temporal kingdom, concluded, that our Lord was 
now risen on purpose to assume it, and therefore fell 
down to adore him; but that he, willing to raise her 
mind to spiritual and celestial thoughts, gave her to 
understand, that, as yet, it was not a proper time for 
her to make her addresses to him, because he was 
not yet ascended into heaven, from whence he was to 
administer his kingdom, and to send down the Holy 
Ghost, in order to form a spiritual communion be- 
tween him and his true disciples. Beausobre’s An- 
notations. Others suppose, that this woman ima- 
gined, that our Lord was risen again, in the same 

anner that Lazarus did, viz. to live upon earth as he 
Wild done ‘before ; and that therefore, to convince her 
of the contrary, he bid her not touch him as a mortal 
man, because “ I am not yet ascended into heaven,” 
but in a short time shall, and that is the place where 
you ure to pay me your homage and adoration. Cal- 
met?s Commentary. Others again say, that by a fi- 
"gure, common enough among grammarians, who fre- 
Guently change one tense for another, our Saviour’s 


words may denote, that he was not then about to a- 


- &cend, but to stay many days upon earth, so that Mary 


might have space and opportunity enough to pay her 
adorations, and to satisfy herself in the truth of his 
resurrection. Whitby’s Annotations. But these, 
and several other interpretations of the like kind, are 
far from being natural, and seem calculated on pur-" 
pose to exclude the notion of our Saviour’s frequent — 


_ascensions during his stay upon earth after his resur-_ 


rection, which, in the course of the subsequent an- 
swers, we hope to evince to be true. 
+* Some are of opinion, that the report which the 
evangelists speaks of, as current among the Jews, was 
hot that our Lord’s disciples came and stole him away, 
but that the soldiers were cotrupted by the high 
priests to say so. This indeed gives a quite different | 
turn to the thing, and is very favourable to the Chris- ~ 
tian cause ; but yet, whoever considers the circular let- 
ters, mentioned by Justin Martyr, which the rulers in 
Jerusalem sent tothe principal Jews all the world 
over, concerning this fact, and the great pains which 
(as Tertullian informs us) they everywhere took to ~ 
propagate it, together with the care which he and ~ 


the other ancient apologists employed to confute this 


senseless, but malicious lie, must needs be of a con- — 
trary opinion, viz. that the report was spread, not a- 
gainst the Jewish rulers but the Christian disciples, 
and was not quite extinct when St Matthew wrotehis 
Gospel, chap. xxviii. 15. which was much about eight 
yeats after Christ’s death. [Probably at a much 
greater distance.] | Calmet’s Commentary; and the 
Appendix to the preceding Dissertation om the Fout 
Gospels. % 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


in the. afternoon, to a town called Emmaus, + and discoursing as they went along of 
what had lately happened, Jesus joined himself to their company, +? but they knew him 
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Vulg. Zr. 33, not; and observing that they looked melancholy, he asked them the subject of their 


&c. or 31. 
——— 


® 


discourse, and what it was that made them so disconsolate ? To which one of them 
replied, “+ That the subject of their discourse was too notorious even to escape the 
knowledge of the greatest stranger ; that it was concerning Jesus of Nazareth, who in- 
deed was a great prophet; one whom they expected would have been the King and 
Redeemer of Israel, but, to their great disappointment, had of late been delivered to 
death by their rulers, and crucified. And what is more astonishing, continued he, this 
very day (which is the third since his death) some women of our company, having been 
early at the sepulchre, and not finding the body, surprised us with an account that they 
had seen a vision of angels, who assured them that he was alive; which in part was 
confirmed by some of our men too, who went to the sepulchre, and found it empty, but 
did not see him.” (Ag8 } 299 es 17 

Hereupon our Lord took occasion to reprove their incrédulity, and, from the testi- 
mony of the prophets, to convince them, that it was highly necessary the Messiah should 
suffer death, and rise again, in order to a glorious exaltation. As they drew near to the 
village where they intended to spend that night, Jesus ++ seemed as if he had farther 
to go; but, be‘ng unwilling to lose his good conversation, they, with some entreaty, +* 
prevailed with him to stay. He did so: And as he was sitting at the table with them,’ 
took bread, blessed it, brake it, and:delivered it to them as he was wont to do; where- 
upon.their eyes were opened, and-they knew him, but immediately he vanished {® out 


of their sight. 


As soon as the two disciples had recovered from their surprise, they hastened to Je- 


++ Emmaus (which was afterwards made a city, and 
called Nicopelis) was at this time a small village, a- 
bout seven miles distant from Jerusalem to the west, 
where it is supposed, by Bede and others, that either 


Cleophas or his companion had an house ; which, by 


their importuning Jesus to go with them, seems not 
improbable, because they could not propose to enter- 
tain him so commodiously or hospitably in an inn, 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament, part i,and 


Howell’s History in the Notes, 


+? Whether it was, that after his resurrection his 
person was so considerably changed, that those who 
knew him before could not easily distinguish him; or 
that he appeared in an habit quite different from what 
he used to wear, which for some time might hinder 
them from recollecting who he was; or that he sus- 
pended the operation of their senses, that he might, 
bave a better opportunity to instruct their understand- 
ings; or that, by an extraordinary power, he withheld 
their eyes from perceiving him, by which, upon remo- 
ving of that impediment, they immediately knew him. 


_Any of these causes will answer the purpose better 


than that we should impute (as some do) their not, 
knowing their master to their excessive grief and sor- 
row. Calmet’s Commentary, and Whiiby’s Annot. 

+3 He who was the spokesman upon this occasion 
is said to be Cleophas, Luke xxiv. 18. who was the 
brother of Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary, 
and so the reputed uncle of Christ, whose son Simeon, 
(says Eusebius, lib. iii. c, 10.) by the joint consent. of 


. the apostles then living, was made bishop of Jerusa- 


lem after St James, as being the nearest of kin to 
our Saviour. Howell’s History. 


and, Whitby's Annotations. 


++ And so very probably he would have done, had 
not the disciples pressed him to stay. with them: But, 
supposing he had been resolved to abide with them, 
and was minded to try the temper of his fellow-tra- 
vellers, we cannot from hence charge him either with 
dissimulation or deceit; becausé, though our words 
ought to be the certain interpreters of our thoughts, 
and are therefore not to be employed so as to deceive 
any, yct walking hath no certain signification, nor was 
it. ever instituted to be an indication of the mind. 

Whitby’s Annotations. _ Nee 
+° The original word in St Luke is xagGidcavre, 
which, our translation has rendered “they constrained 
him,”’ in terms literal indeed, but in this place a little 
too harsh; because it is very improbable (especially 
if we consider the context) that these two disciples 
should offer any force or violence to Jesus, to make 

him go with them. Howell’s History. in the Notes. 
+ Origen is of opinion, that our Blessed Lord, for 
the forty days that he was upon earth after his resur- 
rection, could make himself visible or invisible, when 
and to whom he pleased, It is not to be doubted, 
but that he had the same body that was depositedain 
the grave; but then, what the powers of a raised and 
glorified body (especially when in conjunction with 
the Deity) are, we cannot tell; only.we, may infer, 
that our Saviour could, at least with the same facility, 
disappear to his disciples now, as he did to.the Jews 

when “they were about to stone him,’ John viii. 5: 
which, it is. generally supposed, he did, by the medium, 
of a.cloud cast over his body. Calmei’s Commentary, 
) chy? Weihe G8 FeO alta we 
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rusalem, where the apostles were met together, who, upon their arrival, informed them trom Matth. 
that their Lord was certainly risen, and (a) had appeared unto Peter; whilst they in **,10. to the 
their turns related what had happened to them in the country, how Jesus had walked ae oe 2 
and conversed with them, and how they came to know him “ by breaking of bread.” | uke xix. 15. 
ee notwithstanding all these testimonies, several among them remained still incredu- Jona 49 to 
us. the end. 

For fear of the Jews the apostles had shut the door, and were now sat down to sup-~ 
per in a private room, late in the evening, when our Blessed Saviour came in and sa- 

luted them; and, that they might not take him for a spirit or phantom, but for the 

very person that was crucified in their sight, he shewed them the wounds in his hands, 

his feet, and his side. Nay, that he might cure them of all scruple and doubtfulness, 

he ate a piece of a broiled fish +, and some honey-comb, before them all, and then, 

having a little upbraided them with their unbelief, he gave them several great and 

weighty instructions, an ability to understand the Scriptures +? more perfectly, a reno- 

vation of their commission to preach to all nations +3, a power and authority to remit 

or retain sins, a communication of the Blessed Spirit by breathing on them, and a pro- 

mise of sending him more plentifully (to enable them to be witnesses +* of his-resur- 

rection), before they were to depart from Jerusalem. And thus ended the first day of 

the week, which, im honour of our Blessed Saviour’s resurrection, has ever since been 


kept as the Sabbath * among Christians. — 
(a) 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
+ This he did, not to satisfy any hunger that his 
body could suffer after its resurrection, but to prove 
‘to them that his body was truly raised, and himself 
was really present. And, since it cannot be supposed 
that Christ in this action designed any illusion, it fol- 
lows from his very eating, that his body had those 
parts by which we chew our meat, and withal a sto- 
-mach to receive it. Whztby’s Annotations. 
+? This, the evangelist tells us, our Saviour did by 
opening their minds, Luke xxiv. 45.; for it is one 
thing to open the Scriptures themselves, or to explain 
them, and another to open their understandings to 
perceive them; and Christ, very probably,»did the 
latter, by giving them now some first-fruits of that 
Spirit of prophecy which fell more plentifully on 
them at the day of Pentecost. Whitby’s Annotations, 
+3 Though the word vy, does, in some particular 
places, signify the tribes and families of the Jews, ex- 
clusive of other people, and in very many places the 
nations of the Heathen world, in opposition to the 
Jews; yet-this we are to observe, that wherever men- 
tion is made of preaching the Gospel, in order to gain 
converts to the Christian faith, the word relates, pri- 
marily, to the several parts of Judea and to the Jews, 
wheresoever they are in their dispersions abroad ; 
then, secondarily, to the Gentiles mingled with the 
Jews; and, finally, to the whole Gentile world, when, 
upon the Jews rejecting the Gospel, the apostles were 
forced to depart from them; for such the tenor of 
their cOmmission, and such their constant practice 
was. ‘It was necessary (say Paul and Barnabas to 
the Jews) that the word of God should first have been 
spoken to you (which refers, I suppose, to some pre- 
cept of Christ, vid. Matth. x. 6. and xv. 24. which 
made it necessary); but seeing ye have put it from 
. you, lo, we turn to the Gentiles, Acts xu. 46, Ham- 
mond’s Annotations, 


+* As Christ’s resurrection was a matter of fact, 
it must be proved by the testimony of eye- witnesses, 
who, if they be honest men, and suffer the greatest 
prejudices in their fortunes, reputation, and life, for 
this testimony, give us the greatest reason to believe 
it. For their honesty will not suffer them, upon any 
account whatever, to deviate from the truth; their 
interest and prudence will not permit them (without 
any necessity laid upon them) to testify a falsehood, 
much more the grossest falsehood, to their utmost 
damage, and without any prospect of advantage ; and 
then if they confirm this their testimony by all kinds 
of signs, miracles, and wondrous powers, exercised 
by themselves and others who embraced their testi- 


‘mony; and if this be done in all places, and on all 


persons for a whole age or ages, this makes it a thing 
impossible that they should thus attest a lie: And 
therefore our Lord bids his apostles “ stay at Jerusa- 
lem,” till they were thus empowered, by virtue from 
on high, to confirm this testimony, Acts i. 8. Whit- 
by’s Annotations. : 

* The Jewish Sabbath was at first instituted, not 
barely in commemoration of God’s creating the world, 
but (as there is another reason subjoined ) in memory 
of their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage : 
« For remember that thou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt, therefore the Lord thy God commandeth 
thee to keep the Sabbath-day,’”’ Deut. v.15. Now 
this bondage of theirs was an emblem of our captivity 
under sin, and their deliverance a type of our spiri- 
tual redemption, When therefore our redemption 
was accomplished, it became proper that the day of 
Sabbath should be altered, especially when the wise 
Providence of God had so ordered matters, that the 
old Jewish Sabbath, i. e. the seventh day, should be 
passed over, and the first made choice of, to be ho- 
noured with two such glorious miracles, as the resur- 
rection of our Blessed Lord from the dead, and the 
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At the above-mentioned appearance of our Blessed Saviour, all the apostles (except 

*<. or 2442, Thomas ++) were present ; and when they recounted to him every particular that had 
‘Vuig. &r. 33, happened in his absence, so far was he from giving his assent to them, that he openly 
&¢- or 31. declared, that unless he had the utmost evidence * of sense, by putting his finger into 

~~ the holes in his hands and side, he would not believe a word of what they told him. 

On the Sunday following, therefore, when in the same place, they were all met toge- 

ther, with the doors shut for fear of the Jews, and Thomas was with them, Jesus came, 

and, standing in the midst of them, saluted them, as formerly, with the blessing of 

peace. After that, turning to Thomas, he offered him the satisfaction which he desired, 

viz. the feeling his hands and his side, where the nails and the spear had pierced ; 

which when the apostle had done, and upon conviction cried out in transport, “ My 

God, and my Lord!” +2 our Saviour gave him to understand, that his believing, after 
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such a demonstrative. evidence, was neither so. praise-worthy nor rewardable, as was the’ 
faith. of those who had not the like conviction. 740 

After this appearance to the apostles in a full body, they all resolved (pursuant (a) ta 
their. Lord’s directions). to leave Judea, and return into their own province of Galilee. 


coming of the Holy Ghost from heaven. After this- 


indeed, we find the apostles frequenting the syna- 
gogue on the Jewish Sabbath, but, from the time of 
their Lord’s resurrection, they never did it (as they 
did before) “ according to the commandment,” Luke 
xxiii. 56. but “ according to custom,” or “ as the 
manner was,” Acts xvii. 2. and therefore we have 
reason to. believe, that from the very first they look- 
ed upon the ancient Sabbath superseded by this other, 
which from the beginning they called 4 Kuesaxn, the 
Eord’s day, and from the beginning employed in acts 
of religious worship: To which purpose we find Ig- 
natius exhorting Christians, not to ‘ sabbatize with 
the Jews, but to live according to the Lord’s day, in 
which our life arose with him,” Epist. ad Mag. 9. 
Stanhope on the Epistles and. Gospels, vol. iii. and 
Whitby’s Annotations. 


+ What might be the occasion of this apostle’s ab- 


sence is variously conjectured. Some are of opi- 
nion, that as all fled from their master, when he was 
apprehended in the garden, they did not so soon as- 
semble again, but by degrees dropped in, one by one, 
as they recovered from their fright; and that there- 
fore, at this time, Thomas was. not returned to the 
company. But others, from the natural temper of 
this apostle (as it. appears from. the Scripture-passa- 
ges, wherein he is concerned, to be very scrupulous 
and hard of belief), do rather think, that taking of- 
fence at the apostles easy credulity, as he deemed it, 
and looking upon all that the women from the sepul- 
chre, and the two disciples from Emmaus had said, 
asso many idle tales, he left the company, in pure 
disgust, not long before our Saviour came in. Cal- 
met’s Commentary, and Young’s Sermons, vol. ii. 

* The manner by which. the. apostle might bring 
himself to this resolution, might possibly be by some 
such arguments as these :—* Jesus of Nazareth was 
put, to death upon, the cross; and, being dead, was. 
jaid and sealed up in a sepulchre, which was.strictly 
watched by a guard of soldiers: but I am told, and 
required to believe, that, notwithstanding all this, he 
ds risen, and indeed alive. Now surely things suit- 


able to the stated course of nature should be believed: 
before such as are quite beside it; and for a dead 
man to return to life is preternatural, but that those 
who report this may be mistaken, is very natural and 
usual, Dead I saw him; but that he is risen I only 
hear. In what I see with mine own eyes I cannot 
easily be deceived ; but in what I only hear, I may, 
and often am. Here being two things then. proposed 
to my belief, my, reason tells me that I ought to chuse 
that which is more credible ; but it. seems more cre- 
dible, that, a small number of witnesses (frightened 
and disturbed as they are), should be deceived, or 
(as honest as once they were) may conspire to de- 
ceive me, than that one should rise from the dead ; 
“ oe therefore, except, &c.’? Young’s Sermons, 
vol. Il. 
+? This is a noble confession of the apostle’s faith, 
wherein he not only recognizes Jesus for, the Mes- 
siah, the very same Lord to whom he had been a ser- 
vant and companion, during the space of his ministry, 
but owns likewise, and proclaims his Divine nature. 
For the origina] here is in terms so strict, and with 
such an addition of the Greek article, as the very he-. 
retics and enemies to truth confess to be the charac- 
ter of the word God, when taken in its most proper. 
sense, and intended of the true God only. Nor can 
the words,(if put for a note of admiration only) be of. 
force sufficient to express any conviction in Thomas ; 
because expressions of.wonder, though they properly 
speak astonishment and surprise, do not always im- 
ply belief, and may therefore import the strangeness 
without the truth of the thing; whereas.our Saviour, 
in his answer to Thomas, * because thou hast seen’ 
thou hast, believed,” John xx. 29. accepts this as a. 
full and sufficient declaration of his assent; and there- 
fore, to make it such, we must admit of that para- 
hrase, which some ancient translations supply it, 
with, by reading, * Thou art my Lord, thou art 
my God! Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, 
vol. iv. abe ne 
(a) Matth. xxvi. 32.—xxviii, 7, 
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They had not been Jong there, before Peter and several others of them went a fishing +} From Matth, 
in the lake or sea of Tiberias, but after much toiling all night they caught nothing. In *® 10. to the 
the morning, as they were making to shore, a person +?, unknown to them, being im-15. to heen 
formed of their ill success, advised them to cast their net on the right side of the ship; Lue xix. 45. 
which when they had done, they inclosed so great a number of large fishes, as made son ate 
John suspect that the person on shore might possibly be their Master. This he no the end. 
sooner suggested to Peter, but Peter, impatient of delay, throws on his coat {% and 
jumps into the sea, and gets to land, while the other apostles had much ado to hawl the 
vessel and the net so loaded with fish, safe to shore. The number of the fishes was an 
hundred and fifty : But (what was more surprising) at their landing, they found a fire 
ready made, fish broiling on it, and bread standing by. This notwithstanding, our 
Lord ordered them to bring some of those which they had caught, and having {* ask- 
ed them to sit down with him, he not only distributed to them, but ate +’ some of the 
bread and fish himself, to give them a still farther assurance of the reality of his resur- 
rection. 

_ When dinner was ended, he entered into conversation with Peter; and having thrice. 
demanded +° of him, if he loved him, and thrice received a declaration that he did, he 


_+_ The apostles, as such, had nothing to do until 
the Holy Ghost should descend. upon them ; and, a- 
meng the Jews, it was accounted a disgrace to be idle. 

Since fishing therefore was the ordinary occupation 
of several of them, in this intermediate time they 
thought it the best way to betake themselves to it, 
and that not only to keep themselves employed, but 
to supply their own want of necessaries likewise, un- 
til they should have a proper call to the ministry, 
when, in all probability, they gave over the labours of 
their secular employs, and devoted themselves entire- 
ly to that work. Grotius’s Annotations. 

_ +? By this, one would think that our blessed Lord, 
after hie resurrection, was not a little changed in his 

outward appearance, since his apostles (notwithstand- 
ing more interviews than one) could not so readily 
distinguish him, either by his voice or looks. Upon 
this occasion, however, he seems by his question, 
John xxi. 5. to personate one who might be come to 
buy some facet dices. and under that guise, (whilst 
they were busy and employed) might more easily pass 
upon them. Calmet’s Commentary. 
+3 The text tells us that he was naked before ; but 
what is called naked signifies only to have part of the 
body uncovered, or to be without a gown or upper 
arment, aceording to the custom of the eastern peo- 
ple, and of the Romans, who, when they went abroad, 
or made any public appearance, wore a long upper 
garment, called in Latin ¢oga. Of this kind was 
what the evangelist calls a fisher’s coat; and from 
lence it seems pretty plain, that Peter did not swim, 
(as it is usually thought) but wade to land; since, if 
decency was the motive of putting on his coat, he 
could not have preserved that decency, had he come 
dripping wet (as he must have done, upon the sup- 
osition of his swimming) into his Master’s presence. 
Howel’s History in the Notes, and Calmet>s Com- 
mentary. 
+4 The fire, fish, and bread on the shore were all 
created, and produced by Christ out of nothing, to 
evidence at this time his Divine power ; but lest there 


should be thought any delusion in these, he ordered. 
likewise some of the others that were just then taken. 
to be dressed ; and that they might not take him for 
an apparition only, he invited them to dine with him. 
As therefore, by the miracle of creating and miracu- 
lously catching the fishes, he proved himself to be 
God; so by his present eating of the fish, he evi- 
denced himself to be a man, and consequently teach- 
eth us, that our exalted high priest continues our 
kinsman in heaven. Hammona’s and Burkiti’s An- 
notations. 

+5 It is not indeed said expressly, that at this time. 
he did eat ; but since St Peter tells us that “ they did 
eat and drink with him after he rose from the dead,’’ 
Act x. 41. and St Luke testifies, that, on another oc- 
casion, “ he did eat before them,”’ chap. xxiv. 42, 43. 
as he did it then for the confirmation of his resurrec- 
tion, it is hardly to be doubted but that he did it now 
for the same end. WAztby’s Annotations. ; 

+° Our Saviour’s words to Peter are, “ Simon, son. 
of Jonas, lovest thou. me more than these ?”? John xxi. 
15. More than these, what? Some will tell us, that. 
our Saviour, here pointing at the nets and fishing- 
boats, demanded of Peter whether he loved him and, 
his service better than his ordinary employment and 
occupation ; but this is a forced and jejune exposition. 
The apostle, to be sure, before our Lord’s being ta- 
ken into custody, had been very liberal in his profes- 
sions of lave to him. He had promised to go with. 
him to prison and to death; and to show how much 
he surpassed the rest of his brethren, “ though all 
should be offended because of thee, says he, yet will 
not I,” Matth, xxvi. 33. and yet, upon the approach. 
of the first danger, he forgot all his promises, and 
behaved more ingloriously than the rest. It is in al- 
lusion therefore to this, that our Lord begins this dis- 
course with Peter ; that he calls to his mind his for-. 
mer speeches, and contrary performances; and by 
thrice repeating this question, ‘ Peter, lovest thon. 
me ?” in respect of his three denials, and at first, add= 
ing the words “more than these,” in regard to his 
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A, M. 4037, each time enjoined him to take care of the flock which he had committed to him. — Af- 

oa or 5442. ter this, in a figurative speech, he signified to him by what manner of death he was. 
nn. Dom. eae i : 

Vulg. r. 33, to glorify God, even by crucifixion *; but when Peter desired to know the fate of his 

Ke or SI. favourite apostle St John, instead of gratifying his curiosity, he required him rather 

—-~— to attend to his own concerns, and as he was to resemble him in the manner of his 

death, so to endeavour to imitate him in his deportment under it; (a) “ If 1 will that 

he stay till I come +, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.” This answer of our 

Saviour’s, however, gave occasion to a report among the rest of the disciples, +? that 

John was never to die; but (b) himself refuted that opinion in his Gospel, and by survi- 

ving the fate of Jerusalem, verified what our Saviour meant. 3 

After this, our Lord having appointed a solemn meeting of as many of his disciples 

as could conveniently be got together, and named a certain mountain in Galilee + 

for that purpose, he there appeared, not only to the eleven apostles, but (c) “ to five 

hundred brethren at once.” Here he acquainted his apostles that all power, both in 

heaven and earth, was given to him; commanded them to instruct all nations, ‘and to 

baptize them “ in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” and 

to press them to the observation of all his precepts; foretold them what mighty signs t* 
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magnifying his love above all others, he now engages 
him, by the sense and consideration of his fal], to a 
better discharge, and a more constant expression of 
his love, in converting men to the faith of Christ. 
Whitby’s and Hammona’s Annotations. 

* The occasion of his being put to death is gene- 
rally reported to be—That he, assisted by St Paul, 
had, at Rome, confounded the diabolical illusions of 
Simon Magus: Whereupon Nero, who was a favourer 
of magicians, being provoked, (or, as others think, to 
ingratiate himself with the people of Rome, after he 
had fired their city) gave orders for his being put to 
death ; which the prefects (in the emperor’s absence 
took care to see executed upon him and St Paul at 
the same time. The latter, asa denizen, was behead- 
ed with a sword ; but St Peter, who had no claim to 
the like privilege, was sentenced to crucifixion. This, 
and the torments preparatory to it, he underwent 
with marvellous patience, and as a mark of his humi- 
lity, requested, and obtained, to have his body fasten- 
ed to the cross with his head downward, as judging it 
too great an honour to suffer in the same manner and 
posture that his Lord had done before him. Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. 

(a) John xxi. 22. 

+ i.e. Come in judgment to take vengeance on 
the Jews. For though there are but two personal 
advents mentioned in Scripture; the first when our 
Lord came into the world to redeem it, and the se- 
cond when he shall return again to judge it ; yet this 
is no objection against his intermediate advent, which 
was not personal by any visible descent of his from 
heaven, but virtual, and effected by his sending the 
Roman army against the Jews, and giving signs from 
heaven and in the clouds of their approaching ruin, 
So that the sense of our Saviour’s words is,—° If my 
pleasure is that he live till the dissolution of the Jew- 
ish state:’? And accordingly we find, that though 
Peter was put to death under Nero, yet St John con- 
tinued even to the time of Trajan’s reign, above an 


hundred years after our Saviour’s birth, and so thirty 


after that this coming of his was past. 
Hammond’s Annotations. 

+? Because the Christians, at that time, by the 
coming of Christ, understood the last judgment ; 
whereas our Saviour intended it of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which, in effect, was a full emblem of 
the final dissolution of all things. Beausobre’s Anno- 
tations. 

(6) John xxi. 22. 

+3 This mountain is generally supposed to be Ta- 
bor, the place where our Lord was transfigured. 
though some suppose it to be one that stood nearer 
the lake of Tiberias. Calmet?s Commentary. 

(c) 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

t* We are not to suppose, however, that our Lord 
promised the gift of miracles to every Christian con- 
vert; since this would have made miracles (which 
should only be employed on important occasions, 
where the glory of God or the good of mankind is 
concerned) too common, and consequently of no va- 
lidity at all. Sq that this promise, though expressed 
in general terms, must necessarily be limited to the 
apostles and apostolic men. Of * their casting out 
devils, healing diseases, and speaking with new 
tongues,” we have instances almost innumerable. 
“ Their taking up serpents” seems to be foretold by 
that Sybil, from whose oracles Virgil, very probably, 
borrowed this verse of his: , se 

Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 

Occidet. ; 

And from St Paul it appears that this promise was li- 
terally fulfilled, when, after a viper had fastened up- 
on his hand for some time, he shook it off into the 
fire, without receiving any hurt, Acts xxviii. 5. and 
as to the drinking of deadly poisons, we have it re- 
corded by Papias, of Barsabas sirnamed the Just ; by 
Ado in his Martyrology, of the Czcilian soldier; and 
by Gregory of Tours, of Sabinus bishop of Canoso ;. 
that they three did this without any mischief to them- 
selves. But as miracles of this kind were more liable 
to exceptions than such as were performed upon un- 


Whitby’s and 
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resurrection. 


assembled themselves in a private place. 
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and wonders would attend those who were true converts to his religion; and promised From Matth. 
them his daily protection + and assistance, even unto the end of the world. 

» Forty days was the time preordained for our Lord’s continuance upon earth after 
These days were now almost expired, when the apostles (according as 
they were ordered), with some of their select friends, returned to Jerusalem; 
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in charge, that they should not depart from +? Jerusalem until they had received that 
miraclous effusion of the Holy Ghost {* which he had promised, and would shortly send 
down upon them. This effusion of the spirit the apostles imagined might possibly be 
an introduction to his temporal dominion, which still ran in their heads; and therefore 
they asked him whether he intended, at that time, to restore the kingdom to Israel ? 
But he checked their inquiry, and gave them to understand, that, after the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon them, they would have juster notions of these matters, and be 
sufficiently enabled to be the authentic witnesses of his life and actions * all the world 


believers, (men being apt to think that there might 
be some antidotes against the venom of these beasts, 
or the pernicious effects of these draughts), it must 
be owned that Providence thought fit to be more spa- 
_ ring in affording these. Calmet’s Commentary, Ham- 
mond's- and Whitby’s Annotations. 
» +? Our Saviour’s words are,—* Lo, I am with you 
always to the end of the world,” Matth. xxviii. 20. 
where we must observe, that this promise was made, 
not to all Christians in general, but only to those 
whom Christ authorised to teach and baptize in his 
name, as the words themselves, and the occasion of 
speaking them, plainly shew: And it contains a full 
declaration of our Lord’s intention, that they should 
always be succeeded by others in the same office. 
For since the apostles all died within the compass of 
fourscore years after this extensive promise was 
made, it could no ways be fulfilled but by our Lord’s 
being with their successors in the Gospel-ministry 
until the worid’s end. For what some imagine that 
the cuvrsatia rod didvos relates to the end of the Jew- 
ish age er economy, which lasted (as they say) to the 
destruction of the temple under Vespasian, and so 
confine this promise to the persons of the apostles 
only, is void of all foundation, unless we can suppose 
that all sacred functions were to cesse; neither bap- 
tism to be administered, nor the Gospel preached, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem; which is false in 
fact: And therefore, if we may be allowed to explain 
the design and meaning of this promise by the man- 
ner of its completion, we must conclude that our Lord 
here engages himself to BE PRESENT with his mini- 
sters, both by his special grace and his authority, af- 
ter the end of the Jewish economy, as well as till 
that time: And hence we may assure ourselves, that 
the ministry of the word and the administration of 
_the sacraments are a standing and perpetual ordi- 
‘mance, to continue in the Christian church through- 


out all ages; and that all the faithful ministers of | 


Christ, in what part of the world soever God shall 

cast their lot, and in what time soever they shall hap- 

pen to live, may comfortably expect Christ’s gracious 

presence with their persons, and his blessing upon 

their labours. Archbishop Potter’s Church Govera- 
1 


ment, c. iv. and Burhatt’s Annotations. 

(a) Acts i. 3. 

+? Of all places the apostles would least of all have 
chosen Jerusalem to tarry in, had not our Lord posi- 
tively commanded them to continue there. For Je- 
rusalem was now a place justly abhorred. and detested 
by them, as reeking fresh with the blood of the holy 
and innocent Jesus; and yet Jerusalem is the place 
chosen by Christ for the pouring forth of his Holy 
Spirit upon his apostles ; because there was the great- 
est company of spectators to behold it, and to be 
wrought upon by it; and because there had been the 
scenes of his greatest humiliation, and therefore there 
he was minded to shew forth his power and. glory. 
Burkitt’s Annotations. 
_ +3 The reasons assignable for this wonderful dis- 
pensation, are, Ist, To enable them to be powerful 
witnesses of our Lord’s resurrection, Luke xxiv. 48. 
and consequently that he was the true Messiah, or 
the prophet who was to come into the world, and was 
to be the Saviour of it: And therefore St Peter 
speaks thus to the Jews, “* Ye have killed the Prince, 
of Life, whom God had raised from the dead, of which 
we are witnesses,” Acts iii. 15. 2dly, To enable them, 
to give an exact account (as far as Divine wisdom 
saw it necessary) of what our Saviour did and taught: 
and therefore himself tells them, that “ the Spirit of 
truth which proceedeth from the Father, should tes- 
tify of him, and bring all those things to their remem- 
brance which he had said unto them,” John xv. 26.— 
xiv. 26. And, 3dly, To make them able ministers of the 
New Testament, 1. e. able to acquaint Christians with 
all saving truths, and to teach them all things that 
Christ had commanded to be observed, throughout 
all the ages of the church; and upon the strength of 
this promise, all Christians, in all ages, have believed, 
that the apostles and writers of the New Testament, 
both spake and wrote as they were moved or directed 
by the Spirit of God, and accordingly have received 


their doctrines, “ not as the words of men, but as 


they were in truth the word of God,” 1 Thess. ii. 13. 


Whilby’s Annotations. ; 
* Thus the apostles preached in the most consider- 


able cities of the then known world, as at Antioch, 


i 


xx. 10, to the 

, end, Mark xi. 
his 15. to the end, 

Luke xix. 45. 
to the end, and 
and there John xii. 19. to 


: ; Our Blessed Saviour came to them; and, :a- ‘be 4 
mong other things, (a) relating to the government of his church, gave them particularly 
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over; and with these words 


FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
he led all the company out of the city, to that part of 
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Mount Olivet which was nearest to Bethany ; and there, as he was lifting up his hands, 


and 


giving them his benediction, + while they continued all in an adoring, posture, he 


was parted from them gradually, taken up in a cloud, and carried triumphantly into 
heaven +2, where he now sitteth at the {3 right-hand of God, (a) “ God blessed for ever.” 


Amen. 


Alexandria, and even at Rome itself, as well as at Je- 
rusalem and Samaria. They.taught at Athens, and 
Corinth, and throughout all Greece, in such towns as 
were most learned, most corrupt, and most idolatrous. 
Tt was in the presence of all nations, of Greeks and 
barbarians, of the learned and the ignorant, of Jews 
and Romans, of princes and their people, that the dis- 
ciples of Jesus Curist gave witness of the wonders 
they had “ seen with their eyes, heard with their ears, 
and touched with their hands,” and particularly of 
their Lord’s resurrection: Which testimony they sup- 
ported, without any interest, and against all the rea- 
sons of human prudence, even to their last breath, 
and sealed it with their blood, Such was the establish- 
ment of Christianity! Fleury’s Church History. 

+ The custom among the Jews was, to give the 
benediction to a good number or congregation of peo- 
ple, with an elevation and extension of the hands, as 
appears from the practice of Aaron, Lev. ix. 22. But 
to any particular person, the blessing was given with 
the imposition of hands, as the example of Jacob, with 
regard to Ephraim and Manasseh, plainly shews, Gen. 
xlviii. 14. Calmet’s Commentary. 

+? This must be understood of his human nature 
only, because the Divine nature fills all places, both 
in heaven and earth, and is, at all times, incapable of 
that which we properly call motion. The same body 
of Christ therefore, which was born, and suffered, and 
died, was actually carried up thither, and so our Sa- 
viour’s ascension was no imaginary and figurative, but 
a real, proper, and corporal ascent into heaven, and 
that in the most elevated part, and noblest significa- 
tion, that this word, at any time does, or can possibly 
admit: And therefore he is said to have “ entered 
into the holy place,” Heb. ix. 12. and to have “ as- 
cended up far above all heavens,” Eph. iv. 10. into 


the ‘ presence of God, and where he was before,” 
John vi. 62. So that, “ whatever heaven is higher 
than all the rest which are called heaven; whatever 
sanctuary is holier than all which are called holies; 
whatever place is of greatest dignity in all those courts 
above, into that place did our Saviour ascend, where, 
in the splendour of his Deity, he was before he took 
upon him our humanity ;” as our learned Bishop Pear- 
son fully and elegantly expresses it; Art.6. ofthe Creed, 
and Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iii. | 

+3 This is one of those expressions wherein the 
Holy Ghost condescends to our capacity, by attribu- 
ting to God the parts and gesture of a human body. | 
The hand is the chief instrument of exerting our 
strength, and therefore often used to denote the 
power of God. The right-hand is the usual place of 
honour and respect, and therefore this denotes the 
highest dignity. Sitting, in like manner, intimates a 
state of ease and rest, and is properly the posture of 
those that are in power and authority, of kings upon 
their thrones, and magistrates in courts of justice; and 
therefore “ Christ’s sitting at God’s right-hand” im- 
plies thus much,—* That the same bliss, glory, and 
power, which, as the Son of God, he did, before his 
incarnétion, enjoy with his Father, from all eternity, 
his human nature is now made partaker of in the 
highest heavens: That this God-man is invested with 
an absolute authority, and boundless dominion, and 
does now, in both natures, rule, as he shall one day 
judge, the whole world ; and that till that day come, 
it is the duty of us, and all mankind, to reverence 
and obey, to trust in and pray to him, as our only 
head and king, our rightful and universal Lord, Stan= 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. iii. 

(a) Rom. i. 25. 
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ee Bur surely it must be deemed some ar cument against this Divinity of Jesus, fee) From Matth, 
on several occasions we find him disclaiming all pretensions to it; owning himself to pe tse Fe 
be no more than (a) ‘the Son of Man ; acknowledging (b) an inferiority between hiny 15. to the end, 
and the only true God; and, in some ae the most momentous passages of his life, dis- Be a 
covering himself to be no more than man, a man of. the like passions and infirmities John xii. 19. to 
with us, but, in many cases, far short of that bravery and fortitude of mind which eee oe 
been conspicuous in some heathen sages. 

- The hypostatical union, so much talked of (had there been any reality in it), must 

ave certainly § given. Jesus a fore-knowledge of all events, though never so contingent, 
never so uncertain, and yet we find him declaring, that (c) of that day and hour - 
(viz. either of the destruction of Jerusalem, or his advent to the general judgment) 


Knoweth no man, neither the angels which are in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father 
onl, ange OAD ote 
t is ‘a known attribute of God, that as he is a self-existent and independent Being, 


is power. which he has, he had from all eternity, inherent in himself, and derived from 

none other; but the case must have been quite otherwise with Jesus, as appears by his 
coming to his apostles, and with great joy telling them, that (d) ‘all power was given 
to him i in heaven and earth :’ For when was it given? Not till after his resurrection ; 
not until (e) «he had been obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, for which 
God highly exalted him; and therefore this is no obscure intimation, — he had no 
share of this Divine power committed to him before. — 

The ‘most obvious notion we have of a Deity residing i in human ee is, that the 
person | vouchsafed that dignation should be (if not exempt. from all kind of miseries) 
enabled at least to bear them without anxiety: But what became of the power of this 
hypostatical union, when we find our Lord ( f) ‘filled with fear and anguish,’ and, in 

‘the utmost consternation of mind, telling his three apostles, whom he desired to watch 
- with him, that (g) ‘ ‘his soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ? When we find 
him in the garden, (A) ‘ praying with such strong cries and tears,’ and in such an agony : 
both of soul and body, that (2) ‘his sweat was like great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground’ And, above all, when we find him reduced to such extremity, that (%) ‘an 
angel was detached from heaven to support and strengthen him; which certainly there 
would have been no occasion for (J) ‘had the fulness of the Godhead (of much superior 
efficacy, one would think, than any created angel) dwelt in"him bodily.’ ; 
Where was this hypostatical union, we may ask, when our Lord, as he was hanging 
on the cross, sadly complained, (m) ‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me 2 
And much more may we ask, where it was when he lay buried in the grave, a pale, 
senseless corpse, (x) wrapped in linen cloths, and embalmed with spices? It is the 
union of the soul, we know, that prevents the death of the body, and much more must 
our Lord’s ee have been prevented by (0) such a conjunction of the Divine nature, 


(a) Matth. xvi. 13. oy John xiv. 28. (c) Mark xiii. 32.  (d) Matth. xxviii. 18. 3 
(e) Phil. ii. 8, 9. F ) Mark xiv. 33. (g) Matth. xxvi. 38. (A) Heb. v. 7. 

7) Luke xxii. 44. rar Ibid. ver. 43. (2) Coloss. ii. 9. (m) Matth, xxvii. 46. fa 
(n) John xix. 39, 40. (0) Fiddes’s Body of Divinity, vol. i. | Ad 
Vow. 11 2Q 
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A. M. 4037, unless we can suppose that nature at any time torpid and mnarere, which, in a Divine 
&e. or o#- principle, is hardly within the compass of supposition. ‘2 
Vulg. ZEr. 33; However, since our Saviour was to suffer, and for this purpose came into the world, 
Sc. orl: that he might (a) ‘taste death for every man,’ how is it that he happened to be more 
troubled at the apprehension of it (4) than was Socrates, and many other philosophers 
of old, who had learned not to be much afflicted with calamities, and suffered torments 
with an undaunted courage? He certainly knew what God had decreed, and himself 
had consented to, before his incarnation ; and therefore, when he came to the point, for 
what reason was it that he altered his purpose, and desired of his Father a removal of 
the bitter cup ? 

If the ingredients of it were so very bitter, we cannot see what occasion there was 
for his drinking it at all, or why he should doubt of the possibility of its passing from 
him. For might not God forgive the sins of mankind witheut any such penal exac- 
tions? Or, if a sacrifice was to be offered, might not the death of a common man (ad- 
mitted as a public representative) have done as well? When the love of God would 
have risen, in proportion to the lowness of the satisfaction he accepted, why should he ~ 
be at the expence of parting with his only Son, and of preg us with the blood- 
royal of heaven ? 

‘But, after all, it is much to be questioned, whether we are really redeemed or no. 

‘ For, even allowing that our proxy, Christ Jesus; was the Son of God, (c) yet were not 
his sufferings equivalent to the sins of mankind, forasmuch as the death which he un- 
derwent was only temporal, whereas the punishment which our sins deserved, and we, 
in our own persons, should have suffered for them, was death eternal. 

Tf the satisfaction, however, hereby given to the Divine justice, was areas and 
complete, we ought not to make such an heavy outcry against Judas, for being an in- 
strument in this transaction, especially s since what he did ‘he was in a manner compelled 
todo. (d) We read of this fact of his in a prophecy as high as the (e) Psalmist, who 
not only points out the thing, but likewise the person that was to do it; from whence 
it must follow, that this fact must have likewise been preordained, and made necessary 
to come to pass by the fate of a decree; and, if he was necessitated by the force of an 
irresistible decree, wherein was he to be blamed for doing it, since where there is a fa- 
tality in acting, there cangbe no choice, and where there is no choice, there can be no 

uilt ? 
é But even supposing that Judas was guilty of an heinous offence in betrayi ing his mas- 
ter, yet we cannot but think, that St Peter was every whit as culpable (/) in denying 
him, in denying him three times, with the sad formality of repeated oaths and impreca- | 
tions; and yet it would make one wonder, why the one’s repentance was accepted 
merely (g) for weeping a little at the remembrance of his offence, when the other’s deep 
sorrow and remorse for his crime, his returning the wages of iniquity openly, his pub- 
lic declaration of our Saviour’s innocence, owning his baseness, and taking the whole 
shame, of his fault ey himself, met with no grace, but ended in his everlasting per- 
dition. 

Well was it for the penitent thief that he had better fate, (h) whose repentance, 
though begun upon the cross, and even after he had joined in reviling our Saviour, was 
immediately rewarded with a glorious reception into paradise. And this may teach us, - 
that (whatever some may talk of the invalidity of a late death-bed repentance) God is 
disposed to receive the greatest sinners into the arms of his mercy, even though they 


ae “be at their last gasp. ; : 


& og) Heb. ii, 9. (6) Whitby’s Annotations on Matth. xXxvi. 38. me (0) Whitby’s Appendiz 
eto Matth. XXVi. (ad) Young’s Sermons, vol. ii. (e) Psalm xli, (f) Matth, 
xxvie 70, &C. (g) Ibid. ver, 75, (h) Luke xxiii. 39, &e. ‘ y 


ae 


— a ae 
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“But though we are obliged to St Luke for this comfortable account of the penitent From Maith, 
thief, yet. cannot but acknowlede, that St Matthew.(a) has committed an egregious <*, et: _ 
blunder, when, in. relation to the thirty pieces of silver that were given for our Saviour’s 15. to the end, 
blood, instead of Zechariah (). in whom alone the prophecy is to be found, he cites Jen tis, 3: 
remiah, who has not one word concerning the whole matter. Gola xit. 10. ¢ 

But a misquotation in the evangelists may be easily excused, were they not charge-‘¢°" 
able with roiorentation of facts; as they certainly are, (c) when they talk of a 
total eclipse of the sun, at the time of our Lord’s crucifixion, for three whole hours to- 
gether, when it is confessed, that the sun and moon were in no conjunction then, and 
even if they had been so) a darkness of so long continuance in any eclipse whatever is | 
known to be contrary to the laws of nature: As they certainly are, when they resolve 
the infidelity of God's people, not into the perverseness of their own wills, but (d) ei- 
ther into the Divine predictions, or a judicial blindness and obduration brought upon 
them: (e) When they introduce our Lord with no more than a whip in his hand, (/) 

. ‘driving all the buyers and sellers out of the temple ;’ (¢) cursing the poor fig-tree for 
having nothing but leaves upon it, when, according to their own acknowledgment, (h) ~ 
‘the time of figs was not yet ; and, what is more still, cursing the (7) scribes and Pha- 
risees, and giving them such hard names, when he could not but know that this was a 
gross violation (x) of his great precept of ‘loving one another;’ though how he comes — 
to call this (7) <a new commandment,’ we cannot well conceive, since it is manifestly 

as old as Moses, in whose laws it is expressly required, (m) ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. I am the Lord,’ 

Whatever our Saviour might mean by (7) ‘the abomination of desolation (spoken of 

by Daniel the prophet) standing in the holy place’ (which has occasioned no small per- 

plexity to interpreters), it is certain, that in the commission which he gives his apostles, 

he has furnished the antipeedobaptists with an argument that will not easily be wrested 

from them, when he bids them (0) ‘go, and teach all nations, before they baptize them ;’ 

and that the Ronaanists have too much to say for themselves, in behalf of the real pre- 
sence, when, after the consecration of the elements, (p) he calls the bread his body, and 
the wine his blood. But the great point of all is our Saviour’s resurrection ; and happy 

‘had it been for the Christian cause, if the proofs of it had been made a little more pub- 
lic and convincing. Vor, whatever may be said in apology for St Thomas’s incredulity 

- (which, if it was causeless, was certainly very culpable), it cannot be doubted, but that, 
had our Lord appeared personally to the high priests and rulers after he was risen; 
made an open and triumphant entry into Jerusalem ; and frequented the temple, and 
other places of public concourse, that every eye might see him, and receive full convic- 
tion for the time that he abode upon earth ;—it cannot be doubted, I say, but.that, in 
this method, he would have given the world fuller satisfaction than in remitting us to _ 
the testimony of his apostles, who were all his own creatures, and, consequently, evi-— 
dences against whom we may make a just exception. 

The materiality of our Lord’s resurrection-body, and the reality of his ascension into 
heaven, are two points more, that, in this part of the sacred History, we think, we have 
reason to call in question. For since (g) one known property of a body is, that it can- - 
not penetrate through matter, without either cutting it or being cut; if Jesus, at his 
resurrection, assumed the same body that died on the cross, and was laid in the sepul-_ 
chre, how come we to read, that (7) ‘on the first day of the week, when the doors were 


(a) Matth. xxvii. 9. _@.. (6) Zech, xi. 13. (c) Matth. xxvii, 45, and Luke xxiii. 44 
(2) Matth. xiii. 14. and John xii. and 40. _(e) Woolston’s Discourses on the Miracles 3 
Cf) Matth. xxi.12, .” (g) Ibid. ver. 19. (2) Mark xi. 13. (2) Matth. xxiii, 
(hk) John xv. 12. (2) loid. xiti. 34, (m) Levit. xix. 18. é (x) Matth. xxiv. 15, 7 © 
té Ibid. xxviii. 19. (p) Abid. XXvi. 26, 28. (7) Whitby’s Annotations on John xx, a : 
(r) John xx, 26. Li 
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shut, he came in to his disciples (more than once), and stood in the midst of them ?’ If 
his body, at this time, was real flesh and blood, it could never have penetrated through 
‘a more solid substance than itself; and therefore, we have reason to presume, that it 
was no more than a light aerial vehicle, that could pass through any crack or key-hole, 
and appear or disappear as it pleased. . : 

And, in like manner, when we read in the same evangelist (a) {Touch me not (as 
our Saviour says to Mary Magdalene); for I am not yet ascendedo my Father; but 
go to my brethren, and say to them, I ascend to my Father, and your Father, to my 
God, and your God; upon the supposition that his body was material, we must from 
these words infer, that he ascended instantly after his resurrection ; and as the joys of 
heaven, and ‘ the bosom of his Father’ could not well fail to detain him, we must from 
hence conclude, that his seeming ascent from the Mount Olivet, afterwards was per- 
formed by some airy form or other which he appointed to personate him upon this oc- 


casion.” ‘ sid 


St Paut, in his epistle to the Philippians, argues, from the majesty of Christ’s Di- 
vine nature, to the greatness of his condescension in becoming the Son of Man, (5) 
‘who being in the form of God (as he expresses it), thought it no robbery to be equal 
with God, but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of man, and being found in the fashion of a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death” In this state-of humiliation, it 
was highly proper and suitable to his character, to.speak modestly of himself, and to. 
make use of the lowest title that he had, as best becoming his present condition. 

[But, though he generally called himself tux Son or Man, it is worthy of remark, 
that such was not the appellation given to him by his disciples. St Stephen indeed, 
some time after his ascension into heaven, gave him this title, when “ he saw the hea- 
vens opened, and the Son of Man standing in glory on the right-hand of God;” and 
hence it has, with great probability, been supposed, that the chief reason which indu- 
ced our Lord to cail himself. so frequently tux Son or Man], was its being the pro- 
phetic name by which Daniel had described the promised Messiah. (c) “ I saw in the 
night visions (says he), and behold, one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, and there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages should serve him: [That this 
was a vision of the Messiah is acknowledged by the Jews themselves. At least R. Saa- 
diah, as quoted by Dr Lightfoot (d), says, on these. words of Daniel—Like unto the 
Son of Man—This is the Messiah our righteousness (Similis Filio hominis,—Hic est 
Messias Justitia nostra) But it is evident, that neither the prophet Daniel, nor the 
martyr Stephen, was speaking of the ‘Messiah in the days of his humiliation, when 
they called him THe Son or Man; nor does our Lord himself always mean to express 
merely his own humility when he calls himself by this appellation. « As the Father 
hath life in himself,” said he on one occasion (e), “ so hath he given to the Son to have 
life in himself; and hath given him authority to execute judgment also, because he is 
the Son of Man.” Why, because he is the Son of Man, if the Son of Man was not a 
prophetic denomination acknowledged by the Jews to belong to the Messiah, who, ac-. 
cording to them, was to raise the dead (f). It was in allusion therefore to his office, 
and not merely to assert cither his human nature or his great condescension in beco- 
ming man, that our Lord so frequently called himself by this denomination. He claim- 
ed to be the Son of Man xa’ toxm—that seed of the woman™promised from the begin- 
ning, and of whom the promise was so often repeated by the prophets. Of the origin 


(a) John xx. ver. 17. (d) Philip. ii. 6, &. (c) Dan. vii. 13, 14. (a) 0; en: Darr. 
tom. ii, p. 718 Ed. Roterodami. (e) John vy, 27. (7) Whitby on John Sees 
% 9) ‘ : 
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of the Messiah, as well-as of the nature of his office, the Jews of that age entertained From Matth. 
the most erroneous notions. We find them indeed declaring (a), that when Christ ** 1° to the 
should come, no'man would know whence he was; and their ambitious hopes of thfii-1n tothe cat 
versal dominion are universally known. These errors our Lord endeavoured to cor- Luke xix. 45., 
rect by claiming to be the Messiah under the denomination of the Son of Man ; for he pai gs ha 
thus recalled their thoughts to the occasion on which the Messiah was first promised ; the end. 
and taught them, on the authority of Moses himself, that the victories to be achieved = 
by him were not over the Romans, but over that serpent, whose head the promised 
seed of the woman was to bruise by his own sufferings. It was in allusion to this, 
therefore, and to assert his claim to the office of the Messiah, that our Saviour so of- 
ten a himself by.a name, under which the prophet Daniel had described the Mes- 
siah. 

However this be, it is certain, that he is not so fond of the name of the Son of Man, as 
not to desire to be considered in the capacity of the Son of God likewise: For, when he 
_ put the question to his disciples, (b) « Whom say ye that [am ?” And Peter, in the name 

_of the rest, replied, «* Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,” he is far from being 
displeased with the answer, when he returns the apostle this compliment, “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my 
Father that is in heaven.” : : 

» Our Saviour indeed was so far from making any unnecessary declarations of himself, 
that (c), on some occasions, we find him labouring to conceal his Divine character, and 
charging his disciples to say nothing of it until his resurrection *; but, notwithstanding 
this, whenever he was. fairly called upon, and especially by persons invested with au- 
thority, he never concealed it. When (d) “ the Jews came round him in Solomon’s 
porch, and said unto him, How long dost thou make us doubt? If thou be the Christ, 
tell us plainly ;” his answer is express: “I told you, and you believed not; the works 
that I do in my’ Father’s name, they bear witness of me; for I and my Father are 
one.” - When he stood before the judgment-seat, and the high priest demanded of him, 
(e) “ Ladjure thee, by the living God, that thou tell us, Whether thou be the Christ, 
the Son of God ?” His reply is, * Thou hast said,” or (as St Mark ( f ) expresses it) «I 
am ; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right-hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven.” Nay, there are some instances, wherein, of his own accord, 
and without any demand of this kind, he freely discovers who he was: For, having cu- 
red the man that was born blind, and afterwards meeting him accidentally, (¢) “ Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God?” says he; whereupon the man asking, “ Who is the 


Son of God, that I may believe on him ?” our Saviour replies, “ Thou hast both seen. 


him,:and hie it is that talketh with thee.” 


Though therefore our Blessed Saviour delighted much in the appellation of the Son 
of Man, yet as he did not upon that accouut decline the title of the Son of God, and 
had consequently two natures united in the same person, our business must be to dis- 


(a) St John v. 27. 
(6) Matth. xvi. 15, &c. r 
(c) Vid. Mark viii. 30. and Matth. xvii. 9. 


_* [The reason of his concealing) his character on 
si : ous. Had 


these, and similar occasions, is very obvious, — 
the people been told in plain terms by himself in the 
beginning of his ministry, that he was the Messiah, 
though they could not have by force made him such 


a king as they wanted, they would undoubtedly have 


risen in rebellion, on his account, against the Roman 
government, from” which they were ripe for a re- 
volt. He would thus have been apparently involved 


--in guilt; and have suffered, however innocent, as the 


made their appearance about the same period. 


chief of an insurrection, like some false Christs who 
Tt 
was necessary therefore that he should correct the 
erroneous opinions entertained by his disciples rela- 
ting to the office of the Messiah, before he publicly. 
laid claim to that character; and therefore it was not 
till towards the very end of his ministry, that he 
made his triumphant entry into Jerusalem as the Son 
of David and the promised, Messiah.] | 

(d) John x, 23, 24, ; 

(¢) Matth. xxvi. 63, 64. (7) Chap. xiv. 62 

(g) John ix. 35. / 


» 
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tinguish between these two natures, and then we chall soon perceive the reason of our 
Saviour’s informing his apostles, that “ his Father was greater than him,” viz. greater 


with respect to the Son’s humanity, though, as touching, their Divinity, they are per- 
fectly equal; or greater, as he is the Father, and consequently the Fountain and Ori- 
ginal of the God-head, though their nature and essence be one and the same.” 

(a) In the very notion of paternity and filiation, there is some kind of subordination 
implied ; but then we are to observe, that this is not a subordination of nature and 
substance, no nor of essential attributes, or natural properties, but merely a personal 
subordination, founded on the personal properties: And, to be satisfied in this, we 


‘need only consider, that the communication of the essence upon which this subor- 
dination is grounded, is only a personal action, and not an act, or attribute of the 
Divine essence. To generate, and to be generated, are not essential attributes: 


of the Divine nature, but merely personal acts of the Father and Son; and conse- 


quently the sole foundation of this subordination being merely in personal proper- 
ties, the subordination itself, founded therein, can only relate to the personal, and not 


at all to the essential properties; for, notwithstanding the Son’s personal subordi- 
nation, he still continues with the Father “ in substance equal, in majesty co- 
eternal.’ ; 


[The difficulties, which have occurred in the contemplation of this most mysterious 


of all subjects, have arisen, in part at least, from understanding the words Father, Son, 
substance, begotten, &c. in too literal a sense. The greater part of words, in all lan- 


guages, in their strictly literal sense, are applicable only to material substances, with 
their qualities and relations; and when applied to mind and its attributes, they are em- 
ployed only to express something which we conceive to be analogous to certain well- 
known qualities, properties, or relations of bodies. Thus, though the word under- 
standing expresses an attribute of mind, and has long eeased to be employed for any 
other purpose, .yet is it obvious, from the etymology of the word, that it signifies some- 
thing standing under another —or rather the relation which one of two things so placed 
bears to the other; but under and over denote the relations of bodies to each other, and 
cannot be literally applied to minds. Substance is a word of the same kind, signifying 
literally that which siands under something else. ‘The words Father and Son likewise, in 


~ their original and leral sense, imply relations which can subsist only between living 


beings that have bodies, and cannot be applied literally to pure minds. 
This being the case, we must not, when, these words are applied to the God-head in 


a sense merely analogical, reason from them iz all respects as when they are literally 


spoken of men; or infer, that, because a human son cannot be of the samé age with 
his father, the Divine Son cannot have been begotten from all eternity by his Father. 
The analogy of the one relation to the other is, in some particulars, striking ; but it ex- 
tends not to every particular. I believe, thouyh I wish, on this most sacred of all sub- 
jects, to hazard nothing new, that the words Father and Son were employed by the 


_ inspired writers, and the phrase eternal generation adopted by the fathers of the primi- 


tive church, to denote, as accurately as human language can denote, the absolute equa- 


lity of the second person of the ever-blessed Trinity to the first in nature and perfec- 
tions; and at the same time to express the subordination of the second to the first in a _ 


manner analogous to the subordination of a human son to his father. A man may be- 


get a son equal to himself in ever perfection, though in the order of nature the son 


must be subordinate to his father; but, as an artist, no man canemake any thing of equal 
perfections with himself. This phraseology therefore affirms in the plainest terms, that 
the Son of God is not a creature like angels, and the souls of men; and thus far the 


(a) Stephens on the Eternal Generation. 
1 \ ae 
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analogy seems complete and perspicuous. But to express the co-eternity of the Son From Matth. 
with the Father, recourse was had to another analogy- — ie 
_ In the Nicene creed, which I believe all churches have adopted, the generation of 13. to the end, 
the Sen of God is compared to the emission of ight from the material sun; and he is)vke sx 45. | 
said to be “ begotten of his Father before all worlds; to be God of God, light of light, Joba xii, 18:40 
very God of very God, begolten not made.” Now if the Newtonian_theory of light be’ ° 4 
the true one} as it has been generally received from the earliest ages, and is certainly 
the most intelligible, it is obvious, that the material sun in the heavens never existed, 
nor could exist as the sun, without emitting rays of light; and that if it had existed 
from all eternity in its present state, it must have emitted rays of light from all eter- 
nity. These rays therefore would have been of the same substance ‘with their source 
—the sun; co-eternal with it, and yet.derived from it in a way that we may conceive 
to be analogous to eternal generation. As the material sun has always existed as the 
source of light, so has the first person of the holy and undivided Trinity always existed 
as the Father of the second ; and the whole difference, in our conception, is, that the 
-material son has existed as the source of light only for a limited time, whereas the 
first person of the Trinity has existed as the Father of the second from all eternity, pa- 
ternity being as essential to him as evistence *.] 


_ -When therefore our Saviour seems to own his inferiority of knowledge, and_ to pro- 
_ ess himself ignorant of some future events that the Father had reserved to himself, 
the meaning must be,—(a) Either that as man, he did not know beyond the capacities 
of an human and finite understanding, and not what he knew as God; or that as a 
prophet sent from God, he had no commission to declare it, and what was no part of 
his prophetic office, *« he knew nothing of,” i. e. had no instructions to reveal it: For 
that in this sense + the original word is sometimes taken, we may learn from that 
passage to the Corinthians, where St Paul tells his disciples, that (b) he had “ deter- 
mined not to know any thing among them,” i. e. not to teach or instruct them in any 
\ point of doctrine, save “ Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
_ “© It was one thing therefore (says the Jearned (c) Lightfoot) to understand the Son 
of God, barely and abstractly for the second person in the holy Trinity, and another to 
understand him for the Messiah, or second person incarnate. To say that the second 
person in the Trinity is ignorant of any thing, is blasphemous: But to say so of the 


* F . 
+ The learned have observed, that the same verb, 


* {1 have-employed the analogy suggested by the 
according to its several conjugations (as the Hebrew 


Nicene Fathers for the illustration of this mystery, 


_ vas far as it can be illustrated ; because it appears to 


P60. | ee 


myself more likely to be understood by the ordinary 
reader than that which was employed for the same 
purpose by Athenagoras and other Platonizing fa- 
thers of the primitive church. Whoever wishes to 
see the analogy by which they endeavoured to illus- 
trate the doctrines of the Trinity and the jiliation of 
the Son of God finely stated, will find it in Bishop 
Horsley’s Tracts in controversy with Dr Priestley, 
particularly in the fourth Supplemental Disquisition ; 
but let it never be forgotten, that these and all other 
analogies, which can be employed for the same pur- 
pose, are but very faint resemblances, if we may 
dare to call them resemblances at all, of what they 
are intended to bring, in some degree, within the 
reach of human comprehension. “ Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection ?”.] ey 5) 
- (a) Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messias, part ii. 


grammarians call them), may either signify an action, 


or the necessary concurrence of the author of that P 


action, and that the conjugation Azphil, which pro- | 


perly signifies the concurrence of the author of the 
action with the action itself, is often used for the con- 
jugation kal, by which the action barely, and the per- 
son or persons, who did it, are specified, without any 
additional sense, by which their special concurrence 
is to be understood. » Thus jada, the root in kal, is 
only he knew, but hodia in hiphil, is he made known, 
and so on through the several tenses or times past, 
present, and to come. So that, according to this ac- 
ceptation, what oyr Lord designed to acquaint his 
disciples with in Mark xiii. 32, was no more than this, 


_—That neither the angels nor the Son intended then 
to make that day and hour known, but that the Fa. 


ther would in his proper time reveal it. MWotton’s Om= 
niscience of the Son of God, &c. 

(6) 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

(c) On Mark xiii. 32. 
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a. M. 4037, Messias (though he be that second person in the Trinity) is not so. For though the se- 
Bans ne cond person, abstractly considered, according to his mere Deity, be ce-equal with the 
Vulg. Zr. 83, Father, co-omnipotent, co-omniscient, co- eternal with him; yet the Messias, who is 
&e, or 31, God-man, considered as the Messias,- was a servant and a messenger to the Father, 
from whom he received commands and authority,” as himself frequently declared, (a) 
« that he spake nothing of himself, but that the Father, who sent him, gave him com- — 
mandment what he should say, and what he should speak.” ‘Though ther@fore it plain- 
ly appears, both from the many prognostics which he mentions, and the exact descrip- 
tion which he gives of the destruction of Jerusalem, that our Saviour could not but 
know the precise day and hour of its happening, yet this he might call one of (b) * those 
times and seasons which the Father had put in his own power,” because ke had: wei» 

no order or direction for him to reveal it. i 

The generality of the ancients, however, run into the other notion, pees arises ets 
the consideration of the two natures in Christ, and therefore (with Cyril of Alex- 
andria) they say, that he sometimes declared himself as God and: sometimes as man, 
thereby to shew that he was very God and very man; that as he was pleased, in re- 
spect of his manhood, to suffer hunger and thirst, and other inconveniences of that 
kind, so he condescended to take upon him the innocent infirmities of it, (among which 

. ignorance of future events is one) but this without any disparagement to his (c) ‘* God- 
head, wherein are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ;”. and that, in short, he 
both knew and knew not when the day and hour, here spoken of, would come ; the for- 
mer with respect to his Divine; and the latter to his human nature. 

This solution however does not please so well. For if we refer the day and liom it 
they were primarily intended) to the destruction of the temple and city of Jerusalem, 
what signs and prognostics does our Saviour give his disciples of this great event ? Why, 
he foretels them,—that “ not one stone of all those glorious buildings should be left 
upon another; that there should be wars and rumours of wars, when nation should rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; that there should be famines, pestilen- 
ces, and earthquakes in divers places; that false prophets and false Christs should arise, 
who should amuse them with destructive hopes of imaginary deliverances; that Jeru- 
salem should be encompassed with a foreign enemy, who should at last make a final 

_ destruction of it, and of all that was therein; that the abomination of desolation should 
~~stand in the holy place, where, of all places in the world, it ought not to have stood; 
and that all these things should, come to pass while some of the present generation were 
still alive.” (d) Now, since all these things did literally come to pass, as our Lord for- 
ty years before had foretold that they should ; since at the time of his foretelling them, 
the Romans were in peaceable possession of J udea, nor was there any prospect at all of 
*the troubles and commotions which afterwards ensued; and since the completion of 
these prophecies is preserved to us by a Jewish writer, who himself was concerned in 
these very troubles, and did not record them with any design to gratify us Christians ; 
can we imagine that Jesus Christ, who was this prophet, could possibly be ignorant of 
the day and hour when these predictions should be completed? Or rather, ought we 
not to think, that all he intended by that expression was to signify to his hearers, that 
it was then an intproper time for him to reveal the particular period when that catas- 
trophe was to overtake them? But two days after this his disciples own his Divinity, 
and acknowledge that (e) “ he knew all things ;” and (f) “ all things that he had heard 
from the Father,” or had a commission to declare from the Father, himself avers, that - 
he had not failed to make known unto them; and therefore we may well presume that 
the individual day and hour when Jerusalem was finally to be destroyed, as it was a 


fe ) John xii. 49, (0) Acts i. 7. ~ (¢) Collos. ii. 3. (d) Wotton's Onmisciene of 
the Son of God, (e) John xvi. 30. (Sf) Ibid. xv. 15, iSarenal I, 
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matter of no concern for them to be acquainted with, so was it no part of his instruc- From Matth. 
tions from heaven to let them into a minute knowledge of it; that in the signs and **,10. te the 
forerunners which he had discovered to them, he had said enough to put them, Othe ee 
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C , . and all 15. to the end, 
considering men, upon their guard; that fuller and more particular indications of he 
time (as things then stood) were by no means proper, for though they might possibly be John sip late 
able to (a) bear his words, yet others might be tempted to make an ill use of them, con the en 
trary to his original meaning. 

It is to be observed, however, that in regard our blessed Saviour had the Divine and 
human nature both united in one person, great caution must be used in observing his 
actions and affections, that we do not mistake in assigning any of them to a wrong prin- 
ciple. (6) For as those works of wonder, which exceeded or controlled all the powers 
of created nature, must be attributed to a principle Omnipotent and Divine; so, in those 
others which relate either to joy or sorrow, subjection or exaltation, he must be under-: 
stood to proceed upon a principle purely human, and that the faculties of the Divine 
nature were, in such cases, totally suspended. 

Now, it is certain that the perfections of the Divine nature will admit of neither any 
increase nor diminution of its power and greatness. The author to the Hebrews (c) ap- 
plies to our Saviour Christ these words of the Psalmist, (d) “ Thou, O Lord, in the be-  , 
ginning, hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 
hand;* and surely he, who created the world, and (e) “ without whom not any thing 
was made that was made,” could not fail of having from all eternity a sovereign power 
both in heaven and in earth. It is not in respect of bis Divinity therefore, that our 
Lord speaks of his enlargement of power, but of his human nature, which, in reward of 
his obedience and humiliation, (f) “ was highly exalted, and obtained of God a name 
which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” . 

It is equally certain, that the Divine nature is not capable of any grief or sorrow, o 
other perturbation of mind, arising from an apprehension of some imminent danger, or 
a sense of some incumbent calamity; and therefore, when our Saviour compiains of the 
vast load of sorrow that lay heavy upon his spirits, and almost quite sunk them down, 
this he must be supposed to say with regard to his human nature only, because his Di- 
vine was exempt from all such suffering. But then, the question is, from what parti- 
cular cause it was that all this sorrow and fear and consternation of mind (for + so the 
original words import) could possibly arise ? ‘ 

{g¢) Those who impute all this to nothing more than a natural dread of pain and 
death, have this difficulty to.contend with, that how grievous soever these things may 
be, especially to sinful flesh and blood, yet they are such as have been corrected by rea- 
gon, and, in their most tremendous shapes, borne with great patience and resignation of 
mind; and therefore it can hardly be imagined, that the prospect of a crucifixion could 
have raised such commotions in a soul which had the testimony of a good conscience 


a consternation and dejection of mind, bowing the 


(a) John xvi. 12. 

(6) Stanhope’s Sermons on several occasions. 

(¢) Heb. i. 10. (@) Psal. cii. 25, 

(e) John i. 3. (f) Philip. ii. 9, &e. 

+ The words in the original are three,—avztictas, 
Zdaabeiobacs, and ddyeoveiv. The first Avasictas is of a 
known and ordinary signification ; but in this case it 
is to be raised to the highest degree of significancy, 
as appears by the words which follow, meelrumos errey 
inn mov fas Suverov, Matth. XXVi. 38. So that it 
does not only signify an excess of sorrow, surround- 
ing and encompassing the soul, but also such as brings 


Vou. HI. 


soul under the pressures and burden of it. The se- 
cond éxdewesicbas, in the vulgar Latin, is pavere, but 
according to the Greek idiom bears a much stronger 
sense, and signifies indeed the highest degree of 
fear, horror, and amazement. The third, ddycovsiv, 
denotes the consequences of excessive fear and sor 
row, i. e. anxiety of mind, disquietude, and restless- 
ness. Pearson-on the Creed. 

(g) See Svilling fleet’s Sermons, Stanhope on the 
Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. and his. Sermons on see 
veral occasions. 
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A. M. 4087. to support it, and a glorious reward set before it, to make a full recompence for what 
&c. or 5442, = 
Ann. Dom bv Suffered. 
Vaig. Zr. 33, (a) Others are of opinion, therefore, that this excessive sorrow and dejection of mind 
&e. or 31. _were occasioned by the perfect and penetrating light which then diffused itself in our 
Saviour’s mind all at once, concerning the guilt of sin, and the wrath of an incensed 
God; that the horror of these filled and amazed his vast apprehensive soul; and that 
these apprehensions could not but affect his tender heart, full of the highest zeal for 
God’s glory, and the most relenting compassion for the souls of men: “ For if the true 
contrition of one single sinner, (4) say they, bleeding under the sting of the law, only 
for his own iniquities, cannot be performed without great bitterness of sorrow and re- 
morse, what bounds can he set to that grief, what measures to that anguish, which pro- 
ceeded from a full apprehension of all the transgressions of\so many millions of sin- 
ners ?” , . 

(c) This is the most common solution: And yet there is something in the context 
which has induced others to think, that on this occasion the devil and his angels had 
collected all their force, in order to fill our Saviour’s mind with the most dismal, terri- 
fying scenes of horror, thereby to divert him from his intended enterprize. For, Ist, 
we may observe, that before he entered the garden where this agony seized him, he ex- 
pected some terrible assault from these infernal powers, and therefore he tells his dis- 
ciples, “ the prince of the world cometh (d), i. e. is now mustering up his legions to 
make his last effort upon me; but this is my comfort, that he will find nothing in me, 
no sinful inclination to take part with him, no guilty reflection to expose me to his ty- 
ranny. 2dly, That when the disciples entered the garden with our Lord, he gave them 
a strict charge (e) “ to watch and pray, that they might not enter into temptation ;” 
which plainly implies, that at that time and place, there was some occasion for a more 
than ordinary application to these duties; and this cannot so well be imputed to any 
thing else, as those numbers of evil spirits who were going furiously to assault their 
Master, and would not altogether spare them. And, 3dly, that when the three elect 
apostles were a little advanced with him into the garden, he earnestly intreated them 
to watch with him; and yet we find them suddenly asleep, and no sooner awoke, but 
asleep again and again; for the text tells us, (f) “ that their eyes were heavy ;” which 
prodigious drowsiness of theirs, upon so momentous an occasion, cannot be ascribed to 
any thing so well as to a preternatural stupefaction of their senses, by some of these in- 
fernal spirits now conflicting with their Master, and who, perhaps, to deprive him of 
the solace of their company, did, by their diabolical arts, produce that extraordinary 
stupor which oppressed them, that so, having him alone, they might have the greater 
advantage to tempt and terrify him. 

These observations make it highly probable, that this his last agony was occasioned 
by a mighty struggle and conflict with the powers of darkness, (¢) who having, by God’s 
permission, mustered up all their strength, intended once more to try their fortune 
against him, and to this purpose surrounding him, very probably, with a mighty host, 
exerted all their power and malice in persecuting his innocent soul; in distracting it 
with horrid phantasms; in afflicting it with dismal suggestions; in vexing and tor- 
menting it with dire imaginations and dreadful spectacles; and, in short, in practising 
all the arts and machinations that their malice and subtilty could invent, to tempt and 
deter him, if possible, from his gracious design of redeeming mankind. 

(h) Had our Lord, indeed, in this conflict been assisted with any succour from his 
Divinity, this would have set him far above the opposition of any created power; but 


(a) Pearson on the Creed, and South’s Sermons, vol. iii. (6) Ibid. (c) Scot’s Mestsiar. 
(d) John xiv. 30. (e) Matth. xxvi. 41, (f) Ibid. ver. 43. (g) Scot's Mediator. 
(h) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. Bites 
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(that the second Adam might make a reparation for the fall of the first, and in that 
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very nature left to itself, and unassisted by any foreign aid, vanquish the enemy that **, 10. te the 


had given it so grievous a foil before) the Divine perfections lay by, as it were, and 
forbore to engage: They withdrew their influence for that time, and, suspending their 
operation, left him to encounter as man, though much more perfect than any other 
man. 

Putting all these dismal and distracting things together then, the apprehension of a 
cruel and ignominious death, the sense of the guilt and heinous nature of sin, the 
prospect of Ged’s wrath, the combination of devils, and the suspension of the Divine 
power and protection, we need not much wonder that we find our Blessed Saviour in 
the garden complaining, that “ his soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ;” or 
on the cross, crying out, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” That we 
find him, in the midst of his agony, “ sweating out blood” in great abundance ; depre- 
cating death with more vehemence than some heathen sages, and many Christian mar.. 
tyrs did; and when his spirits were thus depressed, his human nature quite exhausted, 
and no relief from the Divine afforded him; that an angel should be sent “ from hea- 
ven to revive and strengthen him.” For when the Divinity, which resided in him, 
had either suspended, or substracted its influence, he, who, in respect of his manhood. 
{a) “ was made a little while inferior to the angels,” and, in respect of his sufferings, 
Was now in a more distressed condition than ever man knew, being left to his human 
nature alone, could not but stand in need of the comfort and consolation of an angel. 

All this while the Divine nature of Christ (though it did not think fit to exert itself) 
(6) was inseparably united to the human; nor can we conceive why it should not still 
continue, even after death, in the same manner united, since no power has any force 
against Omnipotence, nor could any finite agent work any alteration in that union. To 
understand the nature of this union, we must observe, (c) that in the person of Christ, 
after the assumption of our nature, there were two different substantial unions; one of 
the two parts of his humanity, his soul and body, whereby he was truly man; and the 
other of his Divine and human nature, whereby he was both God and man in one per- 
son ; and that, though at his death the constituent parts of him as man, i. e. his human 
soul and body were parted, and so continued for some time, yet the union of his two 
natures still remained; * death made no alteration in that, nor were his soul and body 
ever separated from the Godhead, but as the Divine nature still subsisted, they still 
continued in conjunction with it: Upon which account, as we are taught to believe that 
God redeemed us with his blood, so has it been the constant language of the church, 
that God died for us; which in no sense could be true, unless our Blessed Saviour’s 
soul and body, in the instant of separation, and until their conjunction again, were uni- 
ted to the Deity. And therefore, when we hear him crying upon the cross, (d) “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me:” he means the same thing as when he 
calls upon us to (e) “ behold, and see, if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 
For from the words we can infer no more than this,—that he was then bereft of such 
joys and comforts as he expected from the Deity, to assuage and mitigate the acerbity 
of the torments he was under. The truth is, what seems to solve all difficulties best, 


(a) Heb. ii. 7. est Dominus,—sine dubio caro ipsius expiravit, ani- 
(6) Pearson on the Creed, Art. iv, mam (ad tempus enim exiguum anima deseruit car- 
(c) Ibid. nem, sed redeunte anima resurrecturam) a verbo au- 


* The words of St Austin are very full and excel- 
lent to this purpose. ‘“ Ex quo verbum caro factum 
est, ut habitaret in nobis, et susceptus est a verbo ho- 
mo, i. e. totus homo, anima et caro: Quid fecit passio, 
quid fecit mors, nisi corpus ab anima separavit? Ani- 
mam vero 4 verbo non separavit, Si enim mortuus 


_tem animam separatam esse non dico. Latronis ani- 


mez dixit, hodié mecum erisin Paradiso, Fidelem la- 
tronis animam non deserebat, et deserebat suam? 


Absit: Sed illizs ut Dominus custodivit, suam vero 


Tract in Joh. 47. 
(e) Lam. i, 12, 


inseparabiliter habuit.”’ 
(d) Matth, xxvii. 46, 
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end, Mark xi. 
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is the ancient notion of the Godhead’s being quiescent, and not exerting its power and 
efficacy in such instances where the humanity is known to have suffered. In this man- 
ner it confessedly withdrew at his death; otherwise we cannot see how he could have 
died at all; and in this manner, by parity of reason, it might continue its quiescence 
during the whole space of his interment, and until its power and operation were requi- 
site in order to effect his resurrection. 

As our Blessed Saviour then was both God and man in one person, and the efficacy 
and mystery of man’s redemption consisted in this union; (a) it was necessary that 
there should be a clear and undoubted demonstration given of the reality of both these 
natures. But since the distinguishing marks of human nature lies chiefly in the soul, there 
had not been that demonstration given of our Saviour’s perfect humanity, unless he had 
discovered, in his conduct, an exact resemblance to us in all.the natural passions and 
inclinations of our souls. Now in this soul of ours there is a twofold principle, sense 
and reason. Sense catches‘ht the present; pursues ease and safety ; and industriously 
consults the preservation and advantage of the body ; whereas reason enlarges our pro- 
spect ; takes into consideration distant and future objects ; and persuades the forego- 
ing of some satisfactions, the running of some hazards, and enduring of some difficulties in 
the discharge of our duty, and the expectation of a greater good inreversion. Under the 
former of these are comprehended all our natural passions, which are the secret springs 
that move us to what we do; under the latter are the understanding and judgment, 
which direct, and regulate, and bound, and overrule these passions. But still both 
these are constituent parts, and as necessary to make a perfect soul as the rational soul 
and human body are to make one perfect man; and from hence it follows, that the weak- 
ness and corruption of our nature (as it stands depraved by sin) does not consist in our 
being tenderly touched with the fear of present evil, or the desire of present good, but 
only in suffering these fears and desires to prevail and take place against the dictates of 
reason and duty. 

Aversion to pain and conflict, to sorrow and death, and whatever is shocking and 
frightful to human nature, are affections interwoven with our original frame and con- 
stitution. Adam, in his state of innocence, felt them ; and therefore it is no just re- 
flection upon the second Adam, that he, in like manner, felt them too. Infirmities in- 
deed these aversions may be called, in comparison of those perfections which belong to 
God and unbodied spirits; but then they are such infirmities as all who partake of bo- 
dies must have, and which, if our Saviour had been destitute of, he could not have bee 
truly man. . ; 

Now if Christ, as man, could not be altogether indifferent and unconcerned at such 
severe trials as the imposition of the burden of our sins, the infliction of pain and tor- 
ment, his approaching conflict with the powers of darkness, and the utter subduction 
of all Divine aid and assistance, must necessarily bring upon him; then surely it could 
not misbecome him to use all possible means for declining them, and consequently to 
express his concern by praying against them, but with this modest reserve and limita- 
tion, (b) “ Nevertheless not my will, but thine be done.” For it was no disparagement, 
either of his obedience to God or love to mankind, that he had an aversion to death, 
and pain, and sufferings, but in truth an higher commendation to both, since, notwith- 
standing so tender a sense of what he was to suffer, he offered himself to undergo 
whatever God, for their benefit and salvation, should think proper to lay upon him. 
So that the more passionate his wishes were for a release, the more meritorious was 
his submission ; and the stronger his aversions were, the more was thé resignation of his 
own will, and consequently the more acceptable was his compliance with that of his 
heavenly Father. 


(a) Stanhope’s Sermons on several occasions. (5) Luke xxii. 42. 
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Hissheavenly Father, no doubt, could (a) have exempted mankind from punish- From Matth. 


ment, without an equivalent compensation for their guilt. As an All-wise Being he 


xx. 10. to the 
end, Mark xi. 


could have invented many methods of salvation, without the sacrifice of his Beloved 15. to the end, 


Sen; and as a Supreme Lawgiver, he might have extended mercy to whom, and upon} 


uke xix. 45. 
o the end, and 


what terms he thought fit: But then, as he was the Supreme Lawgiver and Governor John xii. 19. to 


of the world, it was consistent with his justice, and his infinite wisdom, we may say, "°°"“ 


required it of him, to vindicate the authority of his laws, and to see sin punished, 
in such an examplary manner, as to deter, if possible, his subjects from it for the 
future. : 

Now this was the state and condition of mankind when God’s infinite wisdom con- 
trived the scheme of their redemption. They had alienated themselves from him ; were 
under sin, under condemnation, under the curse of the law, under the sentence of 
death. In this condition, however, they were not to be left to perish; God’s infinite 
goodness would not permit that : But then, how to accomplish their recovery, and pre- 
serve his attributes inviolate, this was the difficulty. For how, in consistence with the 
glory, and justice, and sanctity of God, could such enemies be reconciled, and such of- 
fenders pardoned ? Would omnipotent Majesty think of any treaty, without an Advo- 
cate and Intercessor ? Would the Sovereign Ruler of the world suffer his honour to be 
slighted without a proper vindication? Would the great Patron of justice relax the 
terms of it, and permit wickedness to pass unpunished ? Would the God of truth re- 
verse his decree, and stop the sentence of death from falling upon sinners ? Or would 
the God of righteousness omit any opportunity of expressing the love he bore to inno- 
cence and abhorrence to iniquity ? How then could we well be cleared from our guilt 
without an expiation ; or reinstated in freedom without a ransom; or exempted from 
condemnation without some vicarious punishment * ? No, God was pleased so to pro- 
secute his designs of goodness and mercy, as not in the least to impair and obscure, but 
rather advance and illustrate the glories of his sovereign dignity, of his severe justice, 
of his immaculate holiness and immutability, both in word and purpose. 

He was willing to listen to a treaty, but from the mouth of no mediator but such as 
was of equal dignity with himself. He was willing to remit the punishment due to 
our sins, but not without a sacrifice that would make full atonement for them. He 
was willing to give us back our lives again, but not without a substitution of another 
life equivalent to them all. But now how could these things be done ? Where could 
we find a Mediator proper and worthy to intercede for us, and to negociate a new co- 
venant, whereby God might be satisfied and we saved? Who could offer for us a sacri- 
fice, of value sufficient to atone for sins so vastly numerous, and all committed against 
_ infinite Majesty ? Or who could undertake for the everlasting redemption of all the 
souls since the first creation, and lay down a competent price for them? Nothing on 
earth, nothing in heaven was found able to do this. 

Man, the most innocent and upright man, could by no means redeem his brother, or 
give to God a ransom for him. Angels have obligations enough of their own to dis- 


charge, and cannot be solvent for any more than the debt of their own gratitude and. 


praise. The brightest of that heavenly host cannot, over and above this, make com- 
pensation for one human sin; but for the sins of the whole world united, there was no 
propitiation to be found, until the Son of God offered himself, and was accepted by the 
Father. Our humanity he assumed, to enable him to suffer and interest us in what he 
did ; but the Divinity which he had with the Father from the beginning, this he brought 
with him, to derive an infinite value upon his sufferings, and to make the ransom and 


(a) Stanhope’s Sermons on several occasions. ini _ * [Vicarious suffering would 
have been a more proper expression, because the very notion of punishment implies consciousness of guilt.) 
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A. M. 4037, oblation which he paid down for us, a full satisfaction for sins innumerable and infinitely 
ee? ae heinous. | | 
Vulg. Zr. 33, In the expiation of these sins, we own that the punishment which our Saviour sub- 
&e or 3]. mitted to was but temporal, whereas that to which sinners are obnoxious is eternal ; 
but for that several good reasons may be alleged. The author to the Hebrews, in his 
comparison between the Levitical and Christian dispensations, tells us, that (a) “ such 
an High Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
who needeth not daily (as the high priests under the law) to offer up sacrifices, first 
for his own sins, and then for those of the people ;” so that what qualified him to offer 
a sacrifice for the sins of mankind was his perfect innocence; for had he been, in any 
degree, a sinner himself, he must have suffered for his own offences, and consequently 
been incapable of effecting an expiation for ours. 4 

(b) Now, if our Blesssed Saviour was entirely innocent and holy, it was impossible 
that he should suffer the same punishments which, by the just decree of God, are due 
to wilful and impenitent sinners. (c) He could not do it in his body; for that could 
only die by what he suffered on the cross: And he could not do it in his soul; for how 
could that soul, which knew no sin, be under a remorse of conscience for any thing 
that he had done ? How could he (d) “ who, for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross,” lie under any sense of God’s unchangeable displeasure? Or he, who 
‘knew that (e) “ his soul should not be left in hades} nor his body see corruption,” be 
seized with an absolute despair of any better state, or an uneasy apprehension of no re- 
lease from what he was to suffer? The punishments of the damned are without end, 
and without hope: But everlasting misery and despair could never be consistent with 
the condition of one who had not deserved them, and whose innocence secured and pre- 
served him from them. ‘These are the consequences of sin and rebellion against God ; 
but the sufferings of Jesus were the greatest proof of an entire obedience in the most 
difficult instance of submission, and so far from incurring the Divine displeasure, that, 
for this very cause, (/f) “ God hath highly exalted him.” 

But though, from the nature and reason of the thing, it appears, that our Lord nei- 
ther did, nor could suffer such punishments, in kind and measure, as were due to sin- 
ners; yet it must be observed, that he underwent such things as bore some analogy to 

_ what sinners are to suffer, and what jhe would not have suffered had he not been pu- 
-nished for our transgressions. _ 

(g) For whereas sinners lie under the sentence of condemnation, and are sure to find 
a public exemplary judgment; so was our Saviour solemnly condemned and sentenced 
as a malefactor, a seditious person, a perverter of the nation, a rebel against Czesar, and 
a blasphemer against GOD. Whereas sinners will be exposed to shame and ignominy, 
at the great day of judgment, before men and angels; so our Lord suffered a very 
shameful and ignominious death, and that attended with all the mockeries, affronts, 
and obloquies, that the malice of his enemies could cast upon him. And whereas sin- 
ners are obnoxious to very grievous torments both of body and soul, and these inflicted 
by the hand of an enraged God; so, in his person, our Lord suffered a death, painful to 
such a degree, as to make the most exquisite tortures be called cruciatus from the cross ; 
and, in his mind, such a load of grief and anguish, as might well justify the mournful 
complaint of the prophet, (h) “ All ye that pass by, behold, and see, if there be any sor- 
row like unto my sorrow, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me, in the day of his fierce 
anger.” . 

Now, from this fair resemblance between what our Lord actually suffered, and what 


(a) Heb. vii. 26, 27. i (d) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. (c) Whitby’s 
Appendix to Matth, xxvi, (d) Heb. xii, 2, (e) Psal. xvi. 10. (f ) Philip ii. 9. 
(g) Whitby’s Appendix. (2) Lam. i. 12. ; 
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sinners ‘had deserved to suffer, there seems to be sufficient ground to say, that he bore 
the punishment of our iniquities, and suffered in our stead; though what he underwent 
was not, in every point, the same that we (had it not been for his interposition) must 
’ have been obliged to suffer. 

(a) Ali that was requisite indeed in his sufferings was, that the injuries and affronts 


From Matth. 
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end, Mark xi. 


15. to the end, 
Luke xix. 45. 


to the end, and 
John xii. 19, to 


offered to the Divine justice, by the provocation of wicked men, should receive a suffi-''® 


cient compensation ; that the honour of God and his laws should be vindicated; and sin 
made as terrible, and full of discouragement, as it could possibly be, though no such 
method of mercy had ever been devised. Now all these ends were fully satisfied by the 
Son of God condescending to suffer in our stead; and if there was any thing wanting 
in the duration or extremity of his sufferings, that was abundantly made up by the 
dignity of the person, “ who through the eternal Spirit,” ie. the Divine united to our 
human nature, (b) “ offered himself without spot to God,” and in, virtue of that union 
exalted .the value of his oblation to an infinite degree, and paid a ransom to offended 
justice of more worth than an hundred thousand worlds. 

But how great soever the benefit was which accrued to mankind from the death of 
our Saviour Christ, there is no apologizing for those that were the bloody instruments 
of it, and least of all for Judas. For, besides the aggravation of his being a disciple, a 
friend, a constant companion, one that had been taught and sustained by him, and not 
only an hearer of his doctrine, and an eye-witness of his miracles, but, in virtue of the 
commission received from him, a preacher of the gospel, and a worker of miracles him- 
self; besides all this, I say, it is evident, that his wickedness was not the effect of a sud- 
den surprise, or want of recollection, but the work of deliberation, and long contrivance, 
and solemn debate: For he consulted with the high priests and elders concerning the 


Sa eee 


time, the place, and every circumstance, for the most convenient execution of his vil-- 


lany. After such consultation, he continued his attendance upon his master, that, un- 
der the disguise of friendship, and by much laboured hypocrisy, he might better carry 
on his design to destroy him; and as his design was advancing to maturity, he had all 
along had broad hints and monitions given him, that his plot was discovered, and many 
warnings of the sin and danger he was running into, but none of these altered his pur- 
pose. So that, in this act of his, there is a complication of ingratitude and perfidy, hy- 
pocrisy and malice, and a settled inflexible resolution to do wickedly, beyond the power 
of advice and warning, and the most awful menaces to controu! it: And this might be 
some reason why his repentance met not with success, as it is evident it did not, 
from our Lord’s calling him (c) “ the son of perdition,” and declaring, that (d) “ it had 
been better for him if he had never been born.” 

(e) The evangelists indeed tell us, (f) that he repented himself; but then it is evident, 
that by repenting is not everywhere intended a change of heart and life; nor the whole 
of that which repentance strictly signifies, when made the condition of pardon and sal- 
vation, but only some part and imperfect degree of it. Judas found that matters were 
grown to so desperate an height, that there was no probable appearance of his Master’s 
escaping the malice of the Jews; and recollected, very likely, the predictions of our 
Lord concerning the dreadful vengeance which should overtake the person that betray- 
ed him to death. These, and probably many other dreadful reflections, working to- 
gether with all that confusion which fear and guilt are known to create in mens minds, 
seem to have made up that concern which the text hath expressed by repenting him- 
self; a concern resulting from a principle of self-preservation, in the most carnal sense 
of the word: But we find not in him any due sense of the villany of the fact, nor any 
condemning himself, as the basest, the most ungrateful, the most abandoned wretch 


a) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. (5) Heb. ix. 14. (c) John xvii, 12. 
(ay Mfatth. fe oe 24 J (e) Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. ii. (/) Matth, xxvii. 3. 
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A. M. 4037; alive: one that had violated the laws of God, and society, and nature, and cast all fide- 

ee lity and gratitude, and common humanity, behind his back. All which, and a great 

Vulg, Mr. 93, deal more, were not only aggravations due to his crime, but the very properest occa- 

&c. or 31. sions of remorse. 

ae He felt indeed some regret for what he had done (as an awakened conscience cannot 
fence off such reflections), and-he wished perhaps he had never done it; but the regret 
which he felt, seems rather to have been the effect of confusion and rage, than any 
godly relenting ; the agonies of frenzy, and amazement, and despair, which are the most 
distant things in the world from that sober and regular sorrow, (a) “ which worketh 
repentance unto salvation, not to be repented of.” 

Herein then lay the defect of Judas’s repentance, that the horror of his sin led him 
into despair. For repentance, we must know, does not barely consist in sorrow for sin, 
but in such a sorrow as is tempered and supported with hope; not in a mere confession 
of our transgressions, but in such a confession as trusts and depends on forgiveness ; 
and, as it imports a change of manners, unless we are first persuaded that our sincere 
endeavours for the future will be kindly received, and our former transgressions gene- 
rously passed over, all ground and encouragement for such a change is utterly taken 
away. 

Reason indeed cannot lead us to infer, that sorrow for the past, or amendment for 
the time to come, can be any equivalent satisfaction for our offences ; but revelation as- 
sures us, that God may be appeased, and it hath told us withal in what manner he is 
appeased, even by the precious blood of his Son, “ who came to give his life a ransom 
for many.” In this matter God hath declared himself so fully, that the very heinous- 
ness of our sins is not a greater provocation than the distrust of mercy (which, in ef- 
fect, is making God a liar, and disparaging the merits of Christ’s sacrifice) after we 
hhave committed them. So that hope of mercy, and faith in the promises, and satisfac- 
tion of Christ, are the very life and spirit of true repentance, essential and indispensa- 
bly requisite to quicken and recommend every part of it. And therefore no wonder if 
Judas’s repentance proved so ineffectual, which was plainly destitute of these necessary 
qualifications. 

If it be enquired, how Judas came to be wanting in this point? The immediate cause, 
no question, was, that God had forsaken him, and withdrawn his grace from him, 
But then if we pursue this enquiry still farther, and drive it up to-its true fountain- 
head, the matter will fall upon Judas himself as the proper and original cause of his 
own misery and destruction. | 

For whatever we may think of the doctrine of predestination, it is certain, that the 
miserable Judas was not aware of any power in it to sustain his mind, when he came 
to reflect on what he had done. He could not interpret, that the foreknowledg of God 
had any causality or influence upon his sins, because he found cause enough for that a- 
rising from his own deportment: (6) For, having given way to a covetous desire, and 
hardened his heart by a sinful indulgence of it against all impressions of wholesome 
counsel, he was convinced, that the prophecy of his treason could not fail of its event, 
because, when the temptation offered, he could not chuse but, do what he did. He had 
indeed lost all his power and liberty to do better, though still the necessity which he 
then lay under was not fatal, but natural; not of God’s decreeing, but of his own pro- 
curing. Under these juster apprehensions of his crime, he is said to have repented, in 
the worst sense of the words, i. e. he grieved, he despaired, and then he hanged him- 
self. And though we allow that his. passions transported him too extravagantly in these 
latter violences, yet even from what was rational in his grief, we may learn this lesson, 

~“ That when an awakened conscience comes to estimate the nature of its guilt, there 
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will be found but poor shelter in all those palliations that can be formed by human From Matth. 
subtilty and licentious wit.” . . PE es 
The aggravations of St Peter’s offence, in denying our Lord, are much of the same 15. to the end, 
kind-with that of Judas in betraying him. ‘That a person who, for the space of three Luke xx 45. 
years and more, had the honour of our Lord’s conversation, the conviction of his mira-Jonn xii. 19. to 
cles, and the instruction of his doctrine ; who had been let into the knowledge of those te n4- 
mysteries which, for wise reasons, were delivered in parables, and concealed from others ; 
admitted to his transfiguration upon the Mount, his converse with Moses and Elias, and 
to hear that voice from God’s excellent glory, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom Tam 
well pleased,” (a) as himself testifies; that a person who, hereupon, had made confes- 
sion of his Master’s Divinity, and received his commendations for it, had been chosen 
a companion of his agonies, and forewarned frequently of the great danger of denying 
him ; and hereupon grown so very resolute, that he offered (6) “to go with him into 
prison and to death,” and to distinguish himself above any of his brethren, (c) “ Though 
all should be offended, says he, because of thee, yet will not I be offended; and though 
I were to die with thee, yet would I not deny thee :°—-That a person, I say, placed in 
this rank and elevation, should fall off in the time of trial; should deny and abjure his 
Master, whose greatest honour it was to own, implies a guilt still more heinous, the 
more his knowledge and former conviction, the more his warning and long experience, 
the more his professions and boasted firmness of mind were conspicuous. 
. This however may be said with relation to the difference between the crime of Judas 
and that of St Peter, that the former proceeded from a spirit of malice, and fixed reso- 
lution to do evil, occasioned by a sordid and covetous temper ; that it was nourished up 
by long contrivance and deliberation, was carried on by hypocrisy and deep dissimula- 
tion, was executed with perfidy and great violence, and ended, at last, in the agonies of 
horror and despair; whereas St Peter’s crime, though a very great one, was but of a 
short continuance, and never in his intention at first ; was indeed the effect of fear and 
human infirmity, occasioned, in a great measure, by surprise and want of recollection ; 
not so much the act of the man, as it was the force of the temptation he was under; 
and therefore, when he (d) “came to remember the words which Jesus had said unto 
him,” and thereupon to consider how shamefully he had fallen from his courage and 
constancy ; how easily he had been betrayed into a crime he thought himself not capa- 
ble of ; how base he had been to so kind a master, how false to his promises, how re- 
gardless of truth, how peremptory in a most notorious falsehood, and how profane and 
profligate in his oaths and curses ;—when he came to consider all this, I say, a godly. 
sorrow swelled his heart, and tears gushed out of his eyes: ‘“ He went out, and wept 
bitterly.” . [lt must be confessed, however, that instead of going out and weeping bit- 
terly in private, he ought to have confessed his sin, and proclaimed his Master publicly 
before all in whose presence he had denied him ; but this would have been a degree of 
perfection to which he was not then equal, though he fully reached it afterwards. He 
seems indeed to have been left to himself in that trying emergency, and afterwards re- 
ceived into favour, to shew to the governors of the church, how they should conduct 
themselves towards such of the faithful as might apostatize, through mere human frail- 
ty, in these dreadful persecutions, which our Lord foresaw would be brought on his - 
disciples for his name’s sake. } pein Bs 
Judas, in like manner, might weep for his transgression perhaps, but his tears must _ 
have been ineffectual, because the season of that grace, which he had long resisted and 
defeated, was departed from him, and God provoked to give him over to his own pers 
verseness; whereas our Saviour, who foresaw from what principle St Peter’s offence — 
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would arise, and how sudden his conversion would be, (a) “had prayed for him, that 
his faith might not fail,” and thence his recovery did proceed.” We should be injurious 
however to the memory of this apostle, if we should here neglect to relate how his 
after-behaviour shewed the sincerity of his repentance, and made an ample amends for 
the seandal of his offence. . 
(b) It was this same St Peter who, after our Lord’s resurrection, returned to the 
fervour of affection for which he was remarkable before ; that so exerted himself at the 
day of (c) Pentecost, and proved, by irrefragable arguments, that Jesus Christ was the 
Son of God; that maintained his point against the Jewish rulers, (d) despising their 
rebukes and angry menaces, and telling them plainly, (e) that “ God was to be obeyed 
rather than man;” that confirmed his brethren by his resolute behaviour, and ( f) made 
it a matter of rejoicing, that he was “ accounted worthy to suffer shame” for the once 
abjured name of Christ. In a word, it was he who, after a long labour of preaching, 
and persecutions of all kinds, at length finished his course, and glorified God by the 
same sort of death that his Blessed Son condescended to undergo for our sakes. So 
that St Peter was not more different from himself, when trembling at the voice of a 
silly damsel, than the same St Peter afterwards, the glorious and invincible apostle, be- 
fore the council, in prison, and upon the cross, was from the cowardly and infamous 
renegade in the high priest’s palace. This settled and deliberate fidelity was a noble 
compensation for the infirmity and transports of this fall. This shewed what the man 
was, when perfectly himself, and supported by the grace ef God, as the other did, what 
he was, when naked and destitute of heavenly succours, depending upon his own strength, 
and left in the hand of his own passions. 1 


St Paul (g) represents our Saviour “as a merciful high priest, because he was touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities ;” and as it is natural for us to eompassionate those 
that are in the same state of misery with ourselves,so might our Lord, from the society 
of suffering, have been induced, at this time, to admit the penitent upon the cross into. 
a participation of bliss, who, at another time, would not have met with so ready a re- 
ception. () It might therefore be no small advantage to the penitent thief, that he- 
happened to die in company with Christ, though it is certain, that the good disposition 
which he discovered in his behaviour and confession was enough to recommend him to 
the Divine mercy. 

It is highly probable, that this man never knew any thing of Jesus before, otherwise 
than by common fame; nay, that he was prepossessed against him as an impostor, and 
joined with his companion in reviling him at first; and therefore the greater was his 
virtue in overcoming’ these prejudices so soon, and in suffering the meekness and pa- 
tience, the charity and piety, of our Lord’s miraculous death to disabuse him. This is 
so far from making him a late penitent, that it gives him the glory of an early convert; 
ene whose heart was open to the first impression of grace, and wanted, not so much the 
inclination, as the opportunity of embracing the truth before. 

But. admitting that he had seen and heard of Christ before, yet, that he should now 
come in to the acknowledgment of him, and believe him to be the Saviour of the world, 
when one of his disciples had betrayed, another had denied, and all of them had forsa- 
ken him; and proclaim him to be the Son of God, and Lord of life, when he was hang- 
ing on the cross, suffering the pangs of death, and seemingly deserted by his Father = 
That he should take sanctuary in a dying and universally despised man, publish his in- 
nocence in the face of triumphant malice, and, through the thickest cloud of shame and 
suffering that ever intercepted the glories of the Son of God, discover his Divine power, 


(a) Luke xxii. 32. (4) Stanhope’s Sermons. on several Occasions.. (c) Acts ii. 14. 
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acknowledge his celestial kingdom, throw himself upon his protection, and call upon From Matth. 
him as the great disposer of rewards and happiness after death. This was a confession **,'® tt 
so resolute, so singular, so illustrious, as never was outdone, as never can, in all respects, 15. to the end, 
be equalled, except the same Jesus were again to be crucified : For no man’s conversion ["ke** 45 
ever had, ever can have, upon other terins, such disadvantageous and discouraging cir-Jonn xi. 19 te 
cumstances as this man laboured under, and yet so generously overcame. falar 
Well therefore might (a) St Chrysostom (as he does with great force and eloquence) 
rebuke the impudence of those late penitents who presume to take sanctuary in this 
example: For what affinity, what shadow of resemblance, is there between a man sub- 
mitting to the first impression, and accepting of offers as soon as made; and one who 
has lived under the ministry of the Gospel, and enjoyed both the outward calls of 
God’s word, and the inward solicitations of his Spirit, but turned the deaf ear conti- 
nually to both ? "Between a man who to our Lord paid the highest degree of homage 
and respect, even when he had made himself of no reputation, and appeared in tie 
guise of the vilest malefactor ; and one who, notwithstanding his resurrection from thé 
dead, and exaltation to glory, notwithstanding the conquest made by the gospel, and 
the infamy of denying him now, continues still to injure and affront, to despise and de« 
fy him in his most prosperous and triumphant condition ? 

In a word, no Christian who hath lived under the dispensation of the Gospel can, 
at the end of his days, plead the same ready compliance to the calls of grace, and no 
man whatever can have the opportunity of exerting the same vigorous faith ; because 
Christ could die but once, and it was his shame and suffering alone that made the 
confession of this penitent so peculiarly glorious, and such as the whole series of a 
pious life in other men can hardly parallel. So that if we are allowed to make any 
use, or to draw any consolation from this example, it can be no more than this,—That 
repentance, when-true, is never too late; and therefore the thief upon the cross is a 
sovereign antidote against despair. But men may out-stay the day of grace: They 
may not go about the work until it is too late ; until they have lost both the will and 


- the power to repent ; and therefore this example, when truly considered, is an excel- 


lent preservative likewise against presumption. 

It may be deemed perhaps some mistake in the evangelist, or rather a disparagement 
to the Holy Spirit, by whose direction, we say, it was he wrote, that St Matthew cites 
Jeremiah for a passage which nowhere occurs but in the prophet Zechariah ; but then 
it should be proved that St Matthew does actually cite Jeremiah. (6) [n most of 
the Latin and Greek copies, indeed, we have the word Jeremiah at present, but it 
is much to be questioned whether it was in the original, since the Syriac and Persic ver- 
sions mention no name but barely the prophet; and those copies, in (c) St Austin’s 
opinion, are most to be relied on which have not the name of Jeremiah inserted in 
them, because this might possibly proceed from the ignorance or carelessness of some 
transcriber. (d) Some of our modern reconcilers have another way of accounting for 
this. They endeavour to prove (e), from the writings of the Jewish Rabbins, that, 
both before, under, and after the second temple, the order of the Sacred Books was 
several times transposed, and that in the time when St Matthew wrote his Gospel, 
the book of Jeremiah (as does now that of Isaiah), stood first in the volume of pro- 
phets, and so became the running title of all the rest: For that the first book in a vo- 
lume may give the name to the rest, is obvious, say they, from the words of our Sa- 
viour’s telling his disciples, that (f) “ all things must be fulfilled which were written 
in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning him :” where, 
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by the word psalms, he means all the hagiographa, consisting of hymns to God, and 
documents of life, and are all so called, because in that part of the division of the Old 


Vulg. Zr. 33, Testament they had obtained the first place. 


&e. or 31, 
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But as there are no words cited in the like manner from any other prophet in the 
whole New Testament (a), others have imagined, that the passage which St Matthew 
quotes, was originally in the authentic copies of Jeremiah, but that by the malice of 
the Jews it was erased, because it was looked upon as too plain a prophecy of this cir- 
cumstance of our Saviour’s life; or rather, that it was recorded in a certain apocryphal 
book of Jeremiah’s, from whence St Matthew took it. That there was such a book ex- 
tant is evident from. the testimony of St Jerome (b), who expressly tells us, that he 
read the very werds here quoted in an Hebrew volume, communicated to him by a Jew 
of the Nazarene sect: And, that it was no disparagement to cite an apocryphal book, 
is manifest from the practice of the apostles, who make mention (c) of Jannes and Jam- 
bres, though they nowhere occur in canonical Scripture; who quote (d) the prophecy 
of Enoch, though generally reputed an apocryphal book; nay, and produce the say- 
ings of Aratus (e), Epimenides ( f ), and Euripides (g), though these were profane hea- 
then authors: For though such books, say they, were not received into the canon, yet 
they might nevertheless contain such truths as were worthy of belief. 

Those, however, who have compared the writings of these two prophets together, have 
observed, that Zechariah was so close an imitator of Jeremiah, as to give just occasion 
for the saying of the Jews, viz. “ that the spirit of Jeremy had passed into Zeghary, 
and so, both together, made but one prophet :’ And from hence others have concluded, 
that the ixth, xth, and xith chapters of Zechariah were not wrote by him, but by Jere- 
miah, though at present they go under the other’s name. The Book of Psalms, we 
know, though the whole collection be called David’s, contains many pieces that were not 
of his composition. In that of Proverbs, there are several wise sentences (besides those 
of Solomon) ascribed to (h) Agur, the son of Jaketh, and to (2) the mother of king 
Lemuel; and, by parity of reason, these chapters of Zechariah might originally have 
been written by the prophet Jeremiah, though, in process of time, they happened te 
creep in among the works of his great imitator. 

And indeed, whoever looks into the contents of these chapters, will soon perceive that 


such things are related in them as are inconsistent with the time wherein Zechariah 


lived, but very well agree with that of Jeremiah: That what he says, for instance, (%) 
of the pride of Assyria being brought down, “ and the sceptre of Egypt being depart- 
ed,” could not be foretold by him, because these events were then passed and gone, but 
might very well be predicted by Jeremiah; that what he says (/) of Gaza and Aske- 
lon, as cities then in being, could not be recorded by him, forasmuch as these places 


were destroyed long before his days, but might properly enough be mentioned by Jere- 


miah, because in his time they were subsisting ; and.that the earthquake (m), which he 
alludes to, in the days of Uzziah, was of too distant a date to be remembered in his 
time, though it is not unlikely that tradition might have transmitted the report of it 
down as far as the days of Jeremiah. If then there be found in Zechariah things incon- 
sistent with his time, but such as comported very well with the period wherein Jere- 
miah lived, it is natural to think, that though the whole book went under another’s 
name, yet still such parts of it as contained these things, must have been written by a 
person with whom they were coincident ; and that therefore St Matthew is so far from 
committing any blunder, that he makes a very valuable discovery in ascribing the pro- 
phecy now before us to its proper author. : 


(a) Vid Calmet’s Commentary, Whitby’s Annotations, and Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messiah, part ii. 
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‘Thus, take it which way we will, we cannot justly accuse the evangelist: of any mis- From Matth. 
‘quotation, and much less can we charge him with any misrepresentation of a matter of Fa ay nis 
‘fact, in his making our Blessed Lord able enough to drive all the buyers and sellers 15. to the end, 
out-of the temple. St Jerome (a) indeed reckons this one of the greatest miracles! xix. 45. 
that ever our Saviour did, and imputes his ability to do it to a certain Divine Majesty Jonn xi:. 19. to 
which, at that time, appeared in his looks, and struck the company with such a reve- ‘? « 
retitial awe and respect to his person, as restrained them from making any opposition: 
‘But without having recourse to any thing miraculous in this transaction, we need only 
remember, that our Lord was just now come up from Bethany to Jerusalem in a sort 
of royal and triumphant procession; that he was attended on the road, and into the 
city, with (b) “ a very great multitude, nay, with multitudes that went before and fol- 
lowed after;” that these all went along with him into the temple, and proclaimed (as 
they had done on the road) “ Hosanna to the Son of David!” and that the concourse, 
in shert, was so great, that (c) “all the city was moved, and even the chief priests 
were afraid of him, and of the people too, because they took him for a prophet, and (d) 
were attentive to hear him.” : Z 
'.. Now it is no hard matter to imagine, that the people, seeing our Saviour proceed to 
the temple in this triumphant manner, might seasonably enough call to mind the pre- 

diction of the prophet Malachi, (e) « The Lord whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, in whom ye delight, and he shall puri- 
fy. the sons of Levi, that they may offer to the Lord an offering of righteousness ;” and 
that from the remembrance of this prophecy, they might be encouraged to abet his re- 
formation of the temple. (/) Nor is it to be doubted but that a consciousness of guilt 
in the profaners themselves might, in some measure, contribute to their submission 
and acquiescence, even in the same manner as his enemies were struck backwards with 
the sense of their own guilt, as well, as the majesty of his appearance, and fell to the 
ground when they came to apprehend him in the garden. So that, upon the whole, we , 
are to consider our Saviour in this action, not in the form of a despised man, but of a 
triumphant monarch rather, at the head of an infinite number of people, all rejoicing 
in the completion of an ancient prophecy, all acknowledging him for their Messiah and 
king, and thereupon all ready to support him in any reformation that he should think 
proper to attempt. : 

The like is to be said of the relation which the evangelists give us of the darkness 

-which happened at our Lord’s crucifixion ; that it is far from being a misrepresentation 
- of the matter of fact, since we have it confirmed (g) by the testimony of Phlegon, who, 
‘in the xivth book of his Chronicles, tells us, that in the 4th year of CCI[d Olympiad, 
(which answers exactly to that of our Lord’s death) “ there was the greatest eclipse of 
the sun that had ever been before, insomuch, that at noon-day the stars were seen in 
the sky ;” by the authority of Thallus, (h) a Greek historian, who, in his third book, 
speaks of the darkness that accompanied our Saviour’s death, and which he, in like 
. manner, called an eclipse; by the appeal which ‘Tertullian (7) and others make ‘to the 
Roman archives, (where the account that Pilate sent to Tiberius of the miracles which 
happened at our Lord’s passion was deposited) for the truth of this prodigious dark- 
ness; and, (é) lastly, by the general consent of all Christian authors for the space of, 
the six first centuries, who, in treating this subject, have constantly made mention of 
this testimony of Phlegon and Thallus, together with this appeal to the Roman records, 
without the least hesitation or diffidence of their truth: So that the only difficulty is, 
to know by what means this strange phenomenon was eflected. . 


| (a) In Math. xxi. 12. (5) Ibid. ver. 8, 9. (c) Ibid. xxi. 10. MES ard ie se 
(e) Mal. iii. 1, &c. (f) Bishop Smallbroke’s Vindication, p. 146. (g) Vid. Orig. cont. Cels. 
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Phlegon and Thallus indeed, as they are cited (a) by Christian writers, seem to make 
&e. or 542. this darkness a common eclipse, occasioned (as others are) by an interposition of the moon 
Vulg. £r. 33, between the sun and the earth, and thence some have inferred that there was nothing 
&e. or 31. extraordinary in it: But as it is a thing very well known, that the Passover(when our ~ 
Lord suffered) was always appointed at the full of the moon, and a thing naturally im- | 
possible that an eclipse should happen when the moon is in this condition, we have 
reason to think that this was an hasty conclusion which these two authors made, with- 
out ever bethinking themselves of the rules of astronomy; that finding in the public 
records of the time of Tiberius, an account of a prodigious darkness, which, at noon-day, 
made the stars appear in the firmament, this they supposed could have been effected 
only by an eclipse of the sun, and upon such supposition, affirmed that it was so: But 
for one circumstance unwarily advanced, it were madness to reject their testimony, 
which, in other respects, exactly agrees with the account of the Sacred Writings. 

Others, by the manner of their expression, seem to imply, that the sun, upon this oc- 
casion, with-held its rays, and, as it were, eclipsed itself, by restraining its lustre from is- 
suing forth; never considering that light in the sun is no accidental thing, nor any 
quality which it can suppress or exert as it thinks proper. To shine is as necessary to 
it as is its being: Nor can its rays meet with any obstruction but when some opaque 
body or other intervenes between us and them; and therefore, when the fathers, in con- 
formity to the style of the Scripture, say, that the sun or the stars withdrew their shi- 
ning, this must be looked upon as a figurative and popular manner of expression, which 
seems to give these celestial bodies a kind of free action, thereby to make us more sen- 
sible of the absence or suspension-of their effects. 

Others, therefore, with more probability think, that as the Sacred History says no- 
thing of the sun, this darkness which it takes notice of was occasioned by a great num- 
ber of condensed clouds, which, gathering in the air, intercepted the light of the sun, 
and for the space of three hours produced the same effect that once happened in the 
land of Egypt, a darkness that might be felt. This hypothesis makes the matter very 
easy, by placing the whole miracle in the quick formation of the clouds at such a point 
of time, and the speedy dispersion of them after such a continuance *; only we must 
suppose, that (b) by the whole earth, which the evangelist tells us was covered with this 
darkness, we are to understand the land of Judea only, in which sense the phrase does 
not unfrequently occur in Scripture. 

And indeed, (c) as the other wonderful things which came to pass at our Saviour’s 
passion, such as the trembling of the earth, the rending of the rocks, the opening the 
braves, and tearing the vail of the temple, were transacted at Jerusalem, or at most in 
Judea only ; so have we reason to believe, that the darkness which accompanied these 
miracles was of no greater extent than they ; because the chief design of this uncom: 
mon appearance in the heavens was to convince the Jews, who blasphemed our Lord, 


A. M. 4087, 


(a) Calmet’s Dissert. sur les Tenebres. 

* [This is a very unphilosophical solution of the 
difficulty, if indeed there be any difficulty in the case, 
and such as cannot be admitted by common sense, 
If the rays of the sun were intercepted merely by a 
congeries of dense clouds, how came the feebler rays 
of the stars to penetrate those clouds which were im- 
pervious to the rays of the sun? The darkness was 
unquestionably miraculous, of which therefore no 
other account is to be given than that it was produ- 
ced by the immediate interposition of God, as all other 
miracles have been; but what is now known of the 
constitution of the sun, renders it unnecessary to ima. 
gine either that masses of dense clouds, which indeed 


would not have answered the purpose, were interposed 
between the land of Judea and the sun; or that the 
moon was carried out of her course, and then rendered 
stationary for three hours in order to cause this pres 
ternatural darkness. If the sun be such a body as 
some philosophers seem to have lately ascertained it 
to be, the darkness might be produced, and produced 
over all the earth, merely by an aperture of the lumié 
nous atmosphere made much larger than those which 
are now known to produce the dark spots observed 
occasionally in the surface of the sun.j See vol. is 
p. 22, &c. of this Work. . 
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and his disciples who believed on him, both then present at his crucifixion, that not- From Matth. 


withstanding all the humiliation to which he voluntarily submitted, he was in reality 


the Great Creator of the universe ; and * even while he was hanging on the cross, the 15. to the end, 


x 


ruler and director of all its elements and motions. 


i G 9d indeed, as he is an omniscient Being, cannot but foreknow all the actions of man-John xii. 19. to 
kind, and therefore, when he pleases, may foretel any of them; but then (a) if hisee 


foreknowledge or predictions did so far influence the will of men, as to lay them under 
a necessity of doing what he foreknows, or has foretold they shall do, all freedom in 
human actions must be destroyed; consequently all vice and virtue must be empty 
names, because no one can be blamed for doing what he could not help, nor does any 
one deserve to be praised who does only that which he cannot avoid: And consequently, 
again, all future rewards and punishments must be discarded; because as it would be 
unjust to punish one man for that which was not in his power to avoid, so would it be 
unreasonable to reward another for doing such actions as he found himsslf constrained 
and compelled to do. 


- [it is indeed very difficult for us to conceive how the future actions of free agents 
can be foreknown, because we have no other notion of knowledge, than that which 
we acquire by reflecting on what passes within our own minds, when we contemplate 
either abstract truth or the events which we distinctly remember. We certainly can- 
not discover what are to be the future actions of free agents; but God’s knowledge | 
is not as our knowledge, or at least his means of knowledge are not at all like those 
which we possess. If we infer that the future actions of free agents cannot be known 
to him, only because they are not known to us, we must deny his omniscience of 
what is doing at present, as well as his prescience of what shall be done hereafter. 
God is indeed said to be present to all his works, and so indeed he unquestionably 
is; but how is he present to them ? Dr Clark and his followers suppose that the Deity, 
though immaterial, is diffused through the universe; but this hypothesis, if employed 
to explain the manner of God’s omniscience, is fraught with innumerable inconsisten- 
Whatever is extended, is, at least mathematically, divisible 
into parts, so that one part or portion of it must be conceived to be in one place, and 
another part or portion in a different place. If every part or portion of this extended 
Deity be, as the hypothesis requires, intelligent and percipient of those things to 
which it is immediately present, and of nothing else, then it is not true that the Derty, 
as one individual Being, is present to and perceives all things that actually exist ; but 
that one portion of such a Deity perceives one thing, and another a different thing ; 
and so on through the whole extent of the universe. Surely this conclusion, which fol- 
lows necessarily from the hypothesis, as the hypothesis is built on the supposition that 
God actually perceives, as we perceive only such things as are locally present to us, 
instead of being an explanation of the omniscience of the Deity, is nothing else than a 
farrago of impious absurdities. 

The truth is, that extension cannot be predicated—cannot be either affirmed or de- 
nied—without absurdity, of any intelligence, whether supreme or subordinate; and 


befure them, the heavens shall tremble, the sun and 


%* From the astronomical tables, some that are ver- 
sed in this kind of knowledge have informed us, that 
on the same day, when our Saviour died, about three 
jn the afternoon, i. e. immediately after the miracu- 
lous darkness, which began at noon, and lasted three 
hours, there was a natural eclipse of the moon, in 
which half of its orbit was obscured: So that this day 
produced a literal accomplishment of two remarkable 
prophesies ; that of Joel, “ The earth shall quake 


the moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw 
their shining,” chap. ii. |0. and that of Amos, “ In 
that day, saith the Lord, I will cause the sun to go 
down at noon, and will darken the earth in the clear 
day, and I will turn your feasts into mourning, and 
all your songs into lamentation,” chap, viii. 9, 10, 
Calmet’s Commentary. 
(2) Whitby’s Annotations on John Kil, 38, 


A. M. 4037, 
&e. or 5442. 
Ann. Dom. 


Vulg. r. 33, 
&c. or 31. 
a 
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that we might, with as much propriety say of pain, that it is of some particular colour, 
as we can say of any intelligence that it is of small or great extent! 

The manner, therefore, in which God is present to his works, and perceives the ac- 
tions which men and angels are now performing in every region of the universe, is as 
utterly unknown to us, as is the manner in which he may perceive the actions of free 
agents to be performed a thousand years hence. Yet that he is present to all his works, 
and privy to all the thoughts and actions of men and angels, has never been called in 
question by any Theist, though all the attempts to explain how he is everywhere pre- 
sent (at least all such attempts as have fallen under my observation) are involved in 
absurdity and contradiction. 'To comprehend indeed how God knows at once (and at 
once he must know or be growing daily wiser) all that has been, now is, or ever shall be, 
would require an intellect infinite as his own ; but the following observations may per-. 
haps tend to satisfy the reader, that to an intellect of absolute perfection all this is 
possible. . . 

Every wise and scientific artist, who is to construct a complicated machine, a clock 
or watch, for instance, first contemplates the nature of the object which he has in 
view, and the materials on which he is to work for its attainment; he then ideally 
forms these materials, and views them all by his mind’s eye as fitted to each other 
and in motion, considering well to what accidents the several parts of his machine will 
be most liable, and taking what measures appear to him most likely to avert such 
accidents, and render the time-keeper fit for the purpose which he intends it to serve. 
An experienced artist has as distinct a view of such a machine and of all its move- 
ments, before a single wheel of it is formed, as after it is all put together and in mo- 
tion; and may not the omniscience of the Supreme Being have had a view, analogous 
to this, of the whole universe, and of every movement in it, whether of mind or of mat- 
ter, before a single part of it was called into existence ? | 

With respect to the corporeal motions of the universe, and the conclusions of the 
understanding when employed in the contemplation of abstract truth, it will readily 
be admitted that he may, because these are all necessary events ;. but it is more diffi- 
cult to conceive how the actions of free agents, who have the origin of their actions 
in their own minds, can be known before they be actually performed. Still it seems 
to be possible, and obviously possible, to a mind of absolute perfection. If all the free 
agents, that ever were, and ever shall be in the universe, have ideally performed their 
several parts in the Divine intellect before one of them was actually brought into be- 
ing, (and this seems to have been the opinion of the ancient Platonists), even their 
freest actions must have been as perfectly known to God before the creation of the 
world, as they could be after the actions themselves were really performed. The 
scientific artist is not better acquainted with the movements of a complicated ma- 
chine, when viewing it in actual motion, than he was when contemplating it in idea, 
before a single part of it was formed from the rude materials; and God was at least 
as well acquainted with the powers and dispositions of all the men and other free a- 
gents, whom he was to create; with the stations in which they were to be placed; and 
with the temptations to which they were to be exposed, as the artist is with the se- 
veral mechanical powers and forces, with the nature of the wheels and other parts of 
his time-keeper, with the friction, which he is aware tends to wear out these wheels, 
and with the accidents to which the machine is liable, and by which it may sudden- 
Jy be destroyed, Such knowledge as this, if it be possible in itself, (and to me it ap- 
pears very possible to a mind of infinite perfections), would not in the smallest de- 
gree interfere with the liberty of men, or influence their conduct either to good or 
evil Fy ; nN \ ay 


* [This question I discussed at considerable length most tespectable writer, who had publicly denied the 
in the British Critic, vol, 40. p., 288, &c. against a possibility of knowing or predicting the future actions 
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When therefore we find the evangelists declaring, that (a) “ the Jews could not. be- From Matt, 
lieve, because Isaiah (b) had said, God had blinded their eyes, and hardened their hearts,” **.10- a 
we must not suppose that this prophecy was either the cause or motive of their infide- {3 to tre ed, 
lity. It was simply a prediction; and, as such, laid upon them no manner of necessity Luke xix. 45. i 
" or compulsion. Such prophecies indeed always include a tacit condition, which pre- Peressring ri 
_ Serves to man the liberty of choice; and if, in their event, they prove certain and infal- the end. 
lible; it is only because God certainly and infallibly foreknows the future bad disposi- 
tions of the people of whom he speaks; and has a clear prospect of that blindness and 
obduration which their perverseness brings upon them, ; 
Tn relation to the Jews in particular, it is certain that our Blessed Saviour did not 
think that his Heavenly Father had, by any action or prediction of his, made it impos- 
sible for them to believe on him; (c) for, had he thought so, he would never have ex- 
horted them (as we find he does in the verses just going before) (d) “ to walk in the 
light, and believe in the light whilst they had it;” and to this good purpose, that they 
**might become the children of light ;’ because every exhortation to do a thing which 
we know to be impossible, must not only be vain and delusory, but (if we know that 
God, which, to suppose our Lord capable of, is the height of blasphemy. 
Since therefore, in the eastern phrase, a person is said to do that which he only per- 
mits to be done, God’s blinding the eyes, and hardening the hearts of the Jews, must 
mean no more, than his suffering them to blind their own eyes, and harden their own 
hearts; which, upon the mere subduction of his grace, without the infusion of any per- 
verse inclinations from him, they would not fail to do. And, accordingly, we may ob- 
serve, that the same evangelist, in another place, speaks of their obduration and blindness 
as their own act and deed; for (e) “ this people’s heart is waxen gross, says he, and their 
ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they closed, lest, at any time, they should 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, ‘and understand with their hearts, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them.” — re vie 
Whoever considers the series of the Sacred History, may soon convince himself, that 
the miracle which our Saviour wrought on the barren fig-tree happened about the ele- 
venth day of the Jewish month Nisan, on Tuesday, very probably, before the passover ; 
for the passover, we know, was kept on the fourteenth day of N isan, which answers to 
the latter end of our March; and that, at this time, there were figs in Judea ripe, and 
fit for gathering, we have some authority to believe. 7 
When Moses sent away the spiés to search the land of Cannaan, it was, we are told, 
(f) “in the time of the first ripe grapes, and (g) they returned from searching after 
forty days,” and brought from thence (h) “ pomegranates and figs, as well as clusters of 
grapes.” Now the Septuagint version says, that it was in the spring when these spies 
-set forward; and Philo, in his life of Moses, seems to be of the same opinion. Suppo- 
sing then that it was about the middle of the spring (which, in Judea, began about the 
‘middle of January) that the spies set out, and that they were gone forty days, it will 
follow, that they returned some days before the passover; and if the figs, which they 
brought, as well as the grapes, were ripe and full grown, then were they ripe in Judea 
in the very same time that our Saviour is here said to look for them. |) | 
~ Solomon, in his book of Cauticles, gives us a lively description of the spring, and, a- 
mong other signs of its being come, makes mention of this, —That (2) “ the fig-tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines, with their tender grape, give a good. smell, 


aH 36029 
- 


of free agents ; and the reader will there find much (e) Matth. xiii, 15. (f) Numb. xiii. 20. 

more on the subject than I have room to insert here.]-  (g) Ibid. ver. 25. ; 

_ (a) John xii 39, 40. mC) Isaiah vi. 9. (A) Ibid, ver, 23. ae Ouse rit i.e 
(c) John xi. 35, 36. (da) Whitby, Ibid. (2) Cantic. ii. 13. rind grigd.eor: 
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A. M4037, or (as it imay more’ literally berrendered) the fig-tree hath begun to give a flavour to 
her young figs, and the vines a good smell to the tender grape.” Now if, in the mid- 


&e. or 5442. 
Ann. Dom: 


Vulg. @r 33, dle-of our January, the figs wer 


e so forward as then to give a flavour, it is reasonable 


&c. or 31. tg think, that, in so warm and fruitful a climate as Judea was, there might be ripe 


for them upon this fig-tree. 


‘ones about the latter end of March, which is the precise time when our Saviour sought. 


The truth is, there were in Judea fig-trees of different kinds; and, besides the ordi- 
nary sort(which,.(a) according to our Saviour, did not put forth its leaves until the near 
approach of summer), the Jewish writers make mention of one early kind in particular 
called by them Banoth-shuath), which never wanted leaves, and. very seldom fruit. 
Nay, Pliny (b) tellsus of some sort of fig-trees in Syria (under which name he fre- 
quently. comprehends Judea) that: had always leaves, and when the fruit of the prece- 
ding, year was gathered, the:new fruit began immediately, and was growing all the 
winter long; and:therefore we need less wonder: at what the emperor Julian asserts, 
viz. that, at Damascus, in Syria, there was a-sort of fig-tree, whose fruit, both old and 
young, grew together, and lasted beyond the year : From all which we maybe allowed 
to conclude,, that there might. be figs in Judea fit to eat at the time when our Saviour 
went to look for some on this tree: And for this reason some have (c) imagined, that 
without offering any great violence to the text, the original. words. cu yap nv naupdc cvnar,. 
for where he was, vr, in the place he then was. in,) the time of figs: was come. And 
this, by the way, is:enough to vindicate our Saviour in what,he did, since there could 
be.no injustice to the owner (as some would suggest), in ridding the ground of a tree 
which only encumbered. it, and sucked its nourishment from it, without making any 


return *, | 


oy 


ai Without entering into *2 any other solutions : If there were two. sorts. of. fig-trees in. 


Judea, the one much: earlier than the other, and thence two, seasons of ripe figs, the one 
much Jater than the other, and (as lit;is natural to suppese) the later much more com- 
mon and plentiful than the former, the later was properly called the time of figs; and 
the evangelist might very truly say, that, at the time of the passover, it was not yet. 
come, i. e. the common. and ordinary season for, figs was, not come; though, admitting 


Ae 


~~ (a) Mack ’xiii. 28. 9 ) 

(6) Natural History, lib; xiti. c. 3. 

(c) Universal History, lib, ii. c. 11. ohare 

'* [There is, however, not. the smallest.occasion to 
deviate from.our English version, in order to vindi- 
cate the conduct of our Saviour, “ We are assured 


by Dr Shaw, that in Barbary, and no doubtrin the: 


hotter climate of Judea, after mild winters, some of. 
-the more forward trees will now and then yield a few: 
vipe figs,|six,weeks or more before the full season.” | 


Such, trees arc ‘undoubtedly known by their foliage ; 
and it seems to have been one of such trees that fell’ 
under the curse of our Saviour. “ Seeing (says the 


‘evangelist ):a fig tree afar off, having leaves, (unque- 


stionably such leaves as indicated it. to pp ierend, 
tree) he came, if haply he might find any thing there- 
on,—for the time. of figs was not yet.” It was not. 
yet the season when figs were generally gathered, 
and therefore there was a possibility’ that no-ripe figs 
might be found on that particular tree; but its fo- 
jiage indicated that it was one of those forward trees 
whieli yield ripe figs at least six weeks before the full 
season; and therefore, that if none should be found 
on it then, none would be found:on it afterwards, the 
tree being barren.} See Shaw’s Travel’s, p. 142, 


stration of the Messiah, part iis: 


a 


“*©* There is one, However, which we must not in 


this place forget to mention, viz. That by “ the time 
of figs,” may well be understood .** the time of gather-. _ 
ing them,” when they were full ripe, and must be ger. 


thered, otherwise they would fall from;the tree ; and 


that the words, “ for the time of figs was not yet,” 


do not refer to those immediately foregoing, «* when 
he came to it he found nothing: but leaves,” (which 


ought to be included:in a. parenthesis), but to:the sen- 


tence that. went before he came, if haply he might 
findany thing thereon, as he might very reasonably ex- 
pect, because the fig time, i. e. the season when figs 
were wont to be gathered, was not yet come, i. e. he 
came to the tree before people had gathered their figs. 
For we must observe farther, that on the second day _ 
of unleavened bread, i. e, about five or six days after 
our Saviour’s coming to this tree, the first fruits of | 
all that were then ripe were solemnly presentéd ‘in 
the temple ; nor were the owners of any trees permit. 
ted to gather in their fruits, until that day was come; - 
and, consequently, if no fruit trees were as yet gath- 
ered, (upon supposition that this fig-tree was of tle 
early kind) our Saviour is not to be censured for ex- 
pecting to find something on it,. Kidder’s Demonz-. 
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this to be one of the early kind, our Lord might well expect to find ee upon it, From Matth. 
since, by the speciousness of its leaves, it looked so promising at. a distance..\1) + weed ae 

‘He, without all doubt, knew perfectly well, before he went up to it, eerye it. aa 15. Pye ot. 
any fruit-on itor no; but as he intended to work a miracle upon it, and,:by its speedy /ke ix, 45. | 
withering away, emblematically to shew his disciples the near approaching’ ruin of the John xii. 19. to 
Jewish nation, be it what it would, it answered his main end; but then it could not the end. : 
have been so fit a type and resemblance of the Jews, had‘ it not been barren, nor ex-~ 
hibited their fate in so lively a manner, had it not been cursed, and so withered away. 

The Jewish nation indeed, at our Saviour’s coming, was, in all degrees and orders of 
men, sadly corrupted; but in none so much as in the scribes and Pharisees, who, pre- 
tending to be the doctors and expounders of the law, had vacated the obligation to al- 
most all moral honesty, by the introduction of their false glosses and comments. Their 
great shew of outward sanctity, however, much ostentation in their prayers and piety, 
and punctual performance of the ceremonial part of their religion,’ gave them great au- 
thority among the peeple, and as high’a conceit of themselves ; ; Imsomuch that they: ex- 
pected a blind submission to their injunctions, and all imaginable tokens of respect and 
veneration, whenever they appeared in Public; though, all this while, their pretended 
sanctity was hut a veil to cover their vices, and inward impurity’; an artito gaina re- 
putation, by: seroagg: in cosh ed the reine it§ while wanted “ mip ee he of god 
liness.. 

. Now, if. éebh was the denbuvity at the See Pe and Piarines “ith our P Saviour? lived 
among them, none can doubt, but that as he was a teacher sent from God, ‘he had a 
proper authority to reprove them, since, under the Mosaic law, this was a duty:incum- 
bent even on private persons, and what they could not, without a manifest breach of 
charity, decline: Fer (a) “ thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart: thou shalt in 
any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him:” Where we may observe, 
that in the eye of this law, not to rebuke our brother is interpretatively to hate him; 
- and therefore our Saviour stands in need of no farther: apology for reproving the scribes 
and Pharisees, who had such a number of sins upon mite since neg was no ee 
- that without violating his command. f 

. In his rebukes indeed, there seems to be a spirit of sasretty something that looks 
like anger, and several terms of diminution and disrespect. But then it should be con- 
sidered, that as anger is a passion implanted in human nature, in itself, and upon all 
occasions, it cannot be unlawful ; nay, when employed about proper and deserving mat- 
ters, such as the honour of God, Bid reverence due to his laws, the love of virtue, and 
the correction of vice, it isnot only innocent, but highly necessary and commendable. 
For there is.a tameness of spirit which deserves censure ; and i in “such cases as these, 
we even do well when we are angry. 

» (6) In like manner it may be observed, that terms of digpadiceinent kil Yepitch 
are, in some cases, allowable, and more particularly when men (as St Paul expresses it) 
(c)\* are rebuked sharply to render them sound in the truth.” From the mouth of a 
superior they are often of use, sometimes of necessity to rouse and awaken stupid men; 
to make them more effectually both sensible and ashamed of their follies ; to expose the 
horrible absurdity of pernicious opinions, or the flagrant enormity of wicked practices, 
and in short, are hardly ever discommendable where charity is at the bottom, and an 
high authority in the reprover gives such language countenance. 

_ Now, as none can call in question our Saviour’s authority, if he thought it convenient 
to make use of such severity in his reproofs of a set of people that most justly deserved it ; 
so need not any be offended at his denouncing so many woes against them, when he 
finds God giving) the prophets of ads: sent to his priests who were negligent in thei 


(a) Levits xixe DFS ~ (0) Siirdapie indie Epistles and Gospels, vol. iii. {o) Tt. i. 42, 13.. 
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A.M. 4037, duty. aid corrupted in their morals, (just as they were now) instructions to ‘address 
ee them the self-same manner: (a) “ Thus saith the Lord God, woe be unto the shep- 
Yuig. Hr. 33, herds’ of Israel that do feed themselves ; Should not the shepherds féed the flock ? Ye 
&c-or3l. eat the fat, and ye clothe you with the wool; ye kill them that are fed, but ye feed 
———— not the flocks, &c.”.. And-again, (b) “ Woe be unto those pastors that destroy and — 
scatter the sheep of my pasture; thus saith the Lord, ye have scattered my flock, and 
driven them away, and have not visited them.” And if inferior prophets were com- 
missioned to make such denunciations, much more might this great messenger of the 
‘covenant (who was both invested with supreme power from the Father, and perfectly 
knew: what was in every man’s heart, and therefore could not miscall things) be allows 
ed (c) “ to reprove and rebuke all with authority,” and without violation of that great 
Jaw’ of charity which is so peculiarly fitted to the evangelical inistitation; that” upon sun- 
dry accounts it may not improperly be called a new commandment. 
(d) This commandment indeed of loving one another is by our Lord avid Saviour so 
much enlarged, as to the object of it extending to all mankind, and even to our great 
_ est enemies ; is so greatly advanced and heightened, as to the degree of it, even to the 
laying down of our lives for one another ; and is so effectually taught, so mightily ene 
couraged, anid so much urged and insisted upon, that though it was a precept delivered 
by Moses, yet, considering in what manner the scribes and Pharisees had: ‘perverted the 
sense, and confined: and discouraged the practice of it, it may well enough be said to 
have received in our Saviour a republication. And though it was not altogether un- 
known to other nations before, yet it was never so taught, so encouraged ; never was 
such an illustrious example given of it, never so much stress and ee laid a it by 
any philosophy or religion that was ever before in the world. — eK 
_. There are three passages in the prophet Daniel, which mention (e) * the abomination 
that maketh desolate ;” and to any of these our Saviour may be supposed to allude, for 
they are all predictions of the dissolution of the Jewish state, “ when the sacrifice and 
oblations should be made to cease.” It is the-sense indeed: that our Saviour seems 
more tovattend to, than the words of the prophecy ; and because it was the custom of 
the Roman armies to have an eagle for their ensign, in which they placed a kind of di- 
vinity, and to carry their emperors ‘images along with them, to which they paid a re- 
ligious adoration, and therein committed such idolatry as was highly detestable to every 
Jew: (f) it is hence supposed, that “the abomination standing in the holy place” means 
the Roman army, with these bated objects of their idolatry, besieging Jerusalem ; and 
that it is therefore called a desolation, because it was appointed by Almighty God to lay 
the country, city, and temple of Jerusalem desolate and waste; for so St Luke seems 
to have explained it by'a parallel place, (g) “ When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies, then know that the desolation thereof i is nigh.” > Bore our 
Jerusalem indeed may perhaps, in some places of Scripture. (h), be called the holy 
place, (i) but this is a title so peculiar to the temple, that we cannot but think that our 
Saviour, in the application of the prophecy, imtended it here ; especially (K) since his 
disciples, by shewing the stateliness of its buildings, gave the whole rise to his discourse. 
But now, if'we suppose the temple to be this holy place, we cannot see‘how the abomiL’ 
nation here spoken of could be the Roman army and their’ ensigns, because neither’ of 
these were ever in the temple until the tarkiimn and sackage of the city, and could there- 
fore, in this respect, be no presages at all. If we suppose the city of Jerusalem to be 
this abi Place, it is attest that ithrts abominaer ta was tae sath long before. the ap- 
if a hy Wok efor eet crt Ui eereS foge 1 Sel ousted 


‘(a)’ ‘Ezek. xxxiy. 2 2, “&e. 1 a) 92. xxiii i, gi ty ee a B® & Titj ii, Ye yaa gon | 30) O27 
(ad) Tillotson’s Sermons, fol. vol. i.” See) Dan. ix. onal ‘Ak eee Sith vig: Dew woe 
(f) Whitby’s and Hammond’s Amniahisiet, (g) Luke xxi. 20. (A) Matth. iv. & 
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proach of Titus with his army, because the Romans had all along a strong garrison over4 From Matth. 
against the temple, in fort Antonia, where their colours and standard were set up: Nea 
can wé readily conceive, why the military ensigns under Titus should be thought am 15. to the end; 
abomination to the Jews, more than those under Pompey, Socius, and Cestius, who had ler reer 
all before him besieged Jerusalem. jot 1 ipmerercernt 
These are some of the difficulties that attend the common interpretation ; and there- te +. 
fore we should rather think, that “ the abomination of desolation” here spoken of, should 
refer to that gross profanation of the temple which happened:a little before the begin- 
ning of the siege of Jerusalem. While the Roman arms were in Judea, there were two 
contending parties in Jerusalem. (a) Some were for accommodating matters with an’ 
enemy so vastly superior to them in power, and from whom nothing less than utter ruin 
was to be expected at last ; others again were for making no terms at all, but in hopes 
of some strange deliverance for standing it out to th® last; and among these was a 
crew of ruffians and robbers, who, from their pretended concern for the honour of God, 
which they could not bear to see prostituted to Gentile power, were called Zealots. This 
gang of men seized upon the temple, and fortified it, and having got into their posses- 
sion the engines which had been left in the country by Cestius Gallus, when he besie- 
ged the city about three years before ; with these they shot from the battlements of the 
temple upon the town, whilst those in the town shot likewise at them, by which means 
great numbers were killed on both sides, and the temple became thereby polluted with 
the blood of the slain that were within it, and by which means the daily service was 
intermitted, and the sanctuary, according to the Jewish notion of the word, became 
desolate. Here then was a sign peculiar, and what never had happened at any siege 
before, which our Saviour gave his disciples, in order to provide for their &scape. Wars, 
famines, murders, massacres, divisions among desperate men, and investing cities by 
hostile troops. are no uncommon things in cases of this nature, and what the Jews upon 
this occasion knew too much of by woful experience; but to have the sanctuary filled 
with armed men, who were after killed in the holy place, and who, by being brought 
into the courts of the temple, actually defiled it with the carcases and blood of the slain 
(which were both of them to the highest degree abominable by the Mosaic law), was 
the distinguishing mark of this calamity; and when this once began to appear, the. 
disciples were cautioned to decline the approaching storm, by making the best of their 
way out of Jerusalem, which they could not have done so well, had they staid till the 
siege was formed; and the Roman army had invested the town. | 7 
(b) That it was acastom among the Jews, before our Saviour’s time, and, as they: 
themselves affirm, before the beginning of the law, to baptize as well as circumcise any 
proselyte that’came over to them froim another nation ; and in case such a person had 
any infant-children then born to him, that they, at their father’s desire, were in like 
mamner circumcised, baptized, and admitted as proselytes, is manifest from the incon- 
‘testible evidence of their writers. The incapacity of the child to declare, or promise’ 
for himself, was not looked on as a bar against his reception into the covenant, but the 
desire of the father to dedicate him to the true God was accounted available, and suf- 
ficient to justify bis admission; and the reason’ they give for this is,—That the things’ 
they were admitted to were undoubtedly for their good ; for “one may privilege a per) 
son, say they, though he be incapable of knowing it ; but one ought not to disprivilege 
any one without his knowledge and consent.” ~ dog gli Poi oh astod yd 
_ Now this gives great light to our better understanding the meaning of our Saviour, 
when he bids his disciples ‘go, and teach all nations, baptizing them.” Baptism, her 
took, as the easier rite of the two, and having converted it mto an evangelical precept, 
made it the federal form of adthission into his religion, as circumcision had been in the 
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(a) Joseph. de Bello Jud. lib.iv. (6) Wall's History of Infant Baptism, 
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4. M. 4087, Mosaic dispensation ; and as he gave his apostles no directions in their commission con- 
&e, or 5442. cerning little children, it may justly be presumed, that, with regard to them, he left — 
Vulg. #r. 38, them to proceed just in the same manner as the church wherein they lived had be n 
&e. or 31. accustomed to do, and that was, to make them proselytes to his religion by baptism. — 
(a) That in the Jewish church infants were part of those who engaged in covenant 
with God, is evident from these words of Moses to all the people; (6) “ Ye stand this 
* day before the Lord your God; you, and your little ones, that thou shouldst enter in- 
to covenant with the Lord thy God, that thou mayest be a people to him, and he unte 
thee thy God :” And that, in the Christian church, children, in like manner, are under 
the covenant of grace, is more than intimated in St Peter’s exhortation to such persons 
as he had converted, that they would receive baptism, in order to make their children 
likewise capable of it, because (c) ‘the promise was to them and their children,” i. e. 
the promise of remission of sins, and of receiving the Holy Ghost (mentioned imme- 
' diately before), which appertained to the covenant, belonged to them and their children. 
Now, if the promise and covenant belonged to the children as well as parents, there is 
no question to be made, but that baptism, which is the seal of the covenant, and the 
visible confirmation of the promise, belongs to them likewise ; and if infants have a co- 
vensntethaight to baptism, we may safely infer, that Christ. never intended to debar 
them of it ;.and that, consequently, though they are not expressly named, yet are they — 
most certainly implied in the commission of baptizing all nations. For, since the uni« 
versal inchrdes all particulars, and children make up a considerable part of all nations, 
the words of the commission may reasonably be supposed to comprise them; nor can 
we forbear thinking, but that, when we read of whole families that were baptized, there 
must, of course, have been several children in them; because the word o/xoc, which in’ 
this case is rendered household, according to the observation of the learned, (d) is of a 
large signification, and takes in every individual person of the family, women as well as. 
- men, and children as well as grown persons. jh. ee aOR Ree pi 
(e) The adult, indeed, before they were admitted as proselytes to the Jewish religion; 
were to be instructed in the fundamentals of the law, in the weight:and burden of it,’ 
and in the nature of its rewards and penalties, and so profess their submission to its 
but then, it must be observed, that these pre-requisites in the parent who was capable 
of such instruction, did not exclude the children then born from the rite of baptism ;. 
so far from this, that, by the sentence of the Sanhedrim, the church was obliged to bap- 
tize them, as having a right to the ordinance by their parents’ faith. And in like man- 
ner, they who were arrived at a competent age and understanding, were to be instruct- 
ed in the principles of the Christian religion, were to (f) * confess with their mouth the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to believe in their heart that God had raised him from the dead,” 
before they were admitted to baptism. This was a condition required of them, because 
they were able to do it:. But why this condition should exclude’ their children, any 
more than it did the children of Jewish proselytes, who were usually baptized together 
with their parents, we cannot see. wt ug: eee 
-Our children indeed cannot understand the nature and end of the ordinance of - bap-. 
tism, but neither were the Jewish children, at eight days old, able te know what the’ 
purpose of circumcision was.. They have no actual faith of their own, but the faith of 
those who present them in the congregation is imputed, and themselves are sanctified 
by being born of believing parents. ‘They have no manner of room for repentance; but — 
then they have innocence, which is.a much better qualification ; and though they can- 
not stipulate for themselves, yet have they proxies and sureties, of (g) early institution 
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| {a) Hophins’s Doctrine of the two Sacraments. : (0) Deut. xxix. 10, &¢  (c) Acts ied, 
(d) Edwards’s Body of Divinity, vol. i. (e) Whitby’s Dissertation, added to his Notes on 


Matth. xxviii. (f ) Rom. x. 9. (g) Vid. Wall’s Infant Baptism, Introduction, sect. 34 
@nd part i. c, 4 part ii, ¢ 9, puri: , 
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‘both in the Jewish and Christian church, to contract in their names, whose act is looked 


From Matth. - 


upon, and accepted by God, as theirs. In the mean time, that infants and young chil-** 12% the 


re ‘ p = t end, Mark. xi. 
dren, though insensible of what is done for them, may have favours conferred on them, 15. to the ena, 


and are capable of receiving spiritual advantages to their souls, is plain from that pas- 


Luke xix. 45. 


to the end, and 


sage in the evangelical history, where, when (a) “ young children were brought to Christ, Jonn xi. 19. to 
he took them up in his arms, laid his hands on them, and blessed them,” namely, by ‘ee 


ptaying for a blessing, by pronouncing a blessing, and by actually conferring a blessing 
on them; and if they are capable of being blessed, why should they be thought inca- 
pable of being baptized,. since baptism, in the main, is but a solemn benediction, as it 
instates us in the privileges and benefits of the Gospel, such as adoption and grace, the 
pardon of our sins, and the acceptance of our persons ? ; 

In short (6), the covenant'of grace is a deed of gift made to us by Christ, wherein 
‘he promises to bestow upon us eternal life and happiness: And as it would be absurd 
‘to say, that a child’s name ought not to be put into any deed or legacy, until he came 
of age to understand it; so it is equally absurd, and far more injurious, to exclude our 
‘children from this heavenly legacy which Christ, out of the riches of his goodness, has 
bequeathed unto them: Especially, considering (c) that the primitive church did ail 
along, and (d) every national church atthis day in the world does, admit their children 
‘into the Christian covenant by this ordinance; that (e) many of the most ancient wri- 
‘ters plead-the necessity of it, for the expiation of eriginal guilt, and (f) speak of it as 


ee a 


a great sin in parents, and others, that have opportunity, to suffer any child of theirs, or | 


any other person under their care, to die unbaptized. 


In relation to the other sacrament, there can be no great difficulty in our Saviour’s. 


‘words, if we will but admit, that the Scripture very frequently makes use of figurative 
expressions, and, in matters of a sacramental nature more especially, is apt to put the 
-sign for the thing signified. (g ) “The three baskets are three days, (h) the seven good’ 
-kine are seven years, (?) the ram with the two horns are the kings of Media and Per- 
sia, (k) Sarah and Agar are the two covenants, and (/) the seven stars are the angels. 
. -of the seven churches,” are instances of this kind: And when Moses, speaking of the 


~paschal lamb, ‘tells the Israelites (m) “ This is the Lord’s passover,” even before the 


‘Lord had passed over: them, and smitten the Egyptians; and of the unleavened bread 
“used at the paschal feast, “ This‘is the bread of affliction which your fathers did eat in. 
‘the land of Egypt,”: his:meaning can be no other, than that these things were a repre- 


‘sentation and memorial of what had befallen their forefathers in Egypt: And therefore. 


‘it is no wonder'that our Blessed Saviour, in the institution of this sacrament, should 
make choice of the like form of expression, as was in use in the Jewish church upon 
the like occasion; and, consequently, that when he says, “ ‘This is my body,” and “ this 


-is my blood,” his meaning must be, that “this bread in my hand, and the wine in this — 


-eup, do signify and represent:to you my body and blood, and that, in eating and drink- 


-ing of these, you are made < partakers of my body and blood,’ Le. of the real benefits | 


of my death and passion.”. — 4) . Desaaas : 
(n) And indeed, if we consider, that our Blessed Saviour celebrated this sacrament 
before his passion, we shall soon perceive that his words could not possibly bear any 
other construction : For how could he hold himself in his own hand, or give his disci- 
‘ples his body broken, and. his blood shed, when at this time he was alive, and no vio- 
-Jence had passed upon him? (0) They. saw his body whole before them, and. knew that 
‘his blood was in his veins, and therefore could not but conclude, that what they eat 
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a) Luke xviii, 15.» (6) Hopkins’s Doctrine of the Two Sacraments. (c) Wall's History 
of Infant Baptism, part i. passim. tee Ad), Tbid. part.ik-e.8, (c) Ibid. part i. passim, 
(Sf). Abid. c. 4. 6. 15. 18,.&c. (g) Gen, xl. 18. (A) Ibid. xli, 26. — (2) Dan. viii. 20... 
"4k Gal. iv. 24." _(L) Rev. i, 20. ~« (m) Exods'xil. 1 (x) Tdlotson’s Sermons in, 
folio, vol. i, == (0) Whithy’s Annotations on Matth. xx¥vi,, 2G,, a 
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a.M. 4oat, and drank, according to the evidence of their senses, was bread and wines for, had they 
&e. or 5M2. understood our Saviour’s words in their literal meaning, it is hardly imaginable, but 
Gas: Sey that they who upon all other occasions were so full of their questions and objections, 
&e. or 31. would, upon the first hearing of this paradox, have started some such scruple as this,— 
*© We see this to be bread, and that to be wine, and we see that thy body is distinct. 
from both; wesee that thy body is not broken, nor is thy bluod shed, ‘ how tbhperere 
can these things be ?”. 

The ancient ” apologists for our holy religion take notice, that this is one of the. eat 
est accusations which the heathens brought against Christians, that they did eat human 
flesh ; which they endeavour to refute, and constantly rejected, as the vilest calumny, 
and most abominable thing: but now, had they understood our Saviour’s words:in a li- 
teral sense, and thereupon made it an article of faith, that they did daily ‘ eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man,” with what sincerity could they, without. all limitation or dis- 
tinction, not only have denied, but even detested the doing so? (a) Nay, nothing i is 
‘more obvious than that primitive writers continually ridicule the heathens for worship- 
ping such deities as might be eaten, and instance particularly in the Egyptians, ‘* who 
made the same flesh, sahil some of them did consecrate as a god, the food of others.” 
But how can it possibly be conceived, that they should thus ridicule and expose the re- 
ligion of heathens, for that very thing which made so great a part in their own; or 
brand that, as the very extremity of madness and folly, when done by others, which 
their faith taught them was the highest act of religious worship, when performed by 
themselves ? (>) These things surely give us sufficient reason (with Scotus) to admire, 
that * such an interpr etation should be put upon this one article, as makes our faith 
contemptible to all that are guided with reason; and at the same time to assert, that 
as it is apparently against humanity and against piety to break with our hands, to tear 
with our teeth, and to devour, as we do common food, the flesh and blood of Christ, 
and that the scorn of atheists and infidels will never cease, until the doctrine which 
established these positions be banished from the Christian church. 

We own, indeed, that the whole stress of the Christian cause lies upon the ak of 
our Lord’s resurrection, and that all proper methods of convincing the world were ne- 
cessary upon this occasion; but then it should be considered, (c) that our Lord being 
now, after his resurrection, to act according to the majesty of the Divine nature, and 
~ not according to the infirmities and condescension of the human, it did not so well com- 

-port with the dignity he had assumed, to converse publicly, or to submit himself to the 
censures, and fresh affronts of his enemes. [His familiar conversation with the world 
before his passion, was a principal branch of his humiliation (d), and his humiliation 
was an essential part of those sufferings by which the guilt of man was expiated. But 
the atonement being once made, the form of a servant was to be forever removed ; 

Christ was to reassume his glory, and to be seen no more but as the only begotten of 

the Father. The scheme of redemption required, that before the passion the form of 

the servant should be predominant in the Redeemer’s appearance ; but that after his re- 
-surrection the form of God should be conspicuous. Accordingly, throughout his pre- 
vious life, his manners, though grave, were unreserved ; and though serious, not severe ; 
whilst his whole deportment was indeed highly dignified, but never assuming. How 
‘great was the change after his resurrection? Even in his interviews with his disciples 
we find no trace of that easy familiarity of intercourse, which obtained between him and 
them before his death, when he condescended to lead his whole life in their society, as 

a man with his equals. He had then a home at Capernaum where he lived with his 

mother and her family, except when the stated festivals called him to Jerusalem, or 


(a) Whitby’s Annotations on Matth, xxvi. 26. (8) Ibid. tc) Jenkins’s Reasonableness of 
the Christian Religion, vol. ii. (d) Bishop Horsley’s Sermons on our Lord’s Resurrection, 
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the business of his ministry induced him to visit other towns. But, after his resurrec- From Matth. 


{ion, the place of his abode for a single night is not once mentioned; nor, from the 


most diligent examination of the history, can any place of abode on earth be assigned 1 


to him. His body being glorified, as the bodies of all the saints shall be at the resur- 
réction in the last day, required neither food for its subsistence, nor a lodging for its 


came occasionally to converse with his disciples. His appearances to them were for the 
most part unforeseen and sudden ; nor less suddenly did he disappear. He was found 
in their company without apparently coming in; and he was again perceived to have 
left them without apparently going away. In all his interviews with them he main- 
tained an awful dignity, whilst they kept themselves at a great distance. Whatever 
was natural to him before seems now to he miraculous, and whatever was miraculous 
appears now to be natural; for except certain actions, which were done to give his dis- 
ciples proof that they saw in him their crucified Lord arisen from the grave, he seems to 
have done nothing like a common man.] But supposing it to have been consistent 
_with the scheme of redemption, surely (a) the unbelieving Jews, especially the chief 
priests and rulers, were, of all men, most unworthy to have so extraordinary a way of 
conviction afforded to them. 

They had already despised the evidence that was given them; and not only so, but 
maliciously imputed the plainest miracles that ever were wrought, to the power and o- 

_peration of the devil. Now, if any thing can render men incapable of the favour of a 

farther conviction, such a malicious resistance of the evidence which our Saviour’s mi- 
racles carried along with them, would probably do it; especially if we consider that the 
greatest of all the miracles which he wrought in his lifetime, (I mean the raising of 
Lazarus from the grave, after he had been dead four days) was so far from convincing 
them, that, though they could not deny the thing, they took occasion to resolve to put 
him to death: And therefore, what reason was there that Christ should appear to them 
for their conviction, who had conspired to compass his death, even because they knew 
that he had raised one from the dead? . 

But supposing, for the present, that our Saviour had appeared publicly to the Jewish 
rulers; yet, since neither the darkness at his death, nor the earthquake at his resurrec- 
tion, neither the declaration of the centurion on the one, nor the confession of the sol- 
diers on the other occasion, had wrought in them any remorse, we can hardly suppose 
but that, had he so appeared, they would have offered to lay violent hands upon him, 
as they before designed against Lazarus, and for the same reasons. (b) In which case, 
had our Saviour vanished out of their hands, (as doubtless he would) what would they 


have concluded from thence, but that they had seen a ghost, a spectre, or apparition ?- 


And what conviction would that have wrought, but that their senses had been imposed 
upon by some magical illusion? And what effect would this have had upon their minds 
towards bringing them to a belief that Christ was truly risen ? None at all. 

In many of the Jews, (especially their chief priests and elders) “ the god of this world 
had so blinded their eyes, and hardened their hearts,” that they would not have believed 
one tittle of our Saviour’s resurrection; or in case they did believe it, such was their 
malice and perverseness, that they would not have testified that they ever had seen him 
after his resurrection. (c) Now they that are wicked enough to deny what they be- 
lieve, will, at a pinch, deny also what they know to be true; and therefore, supposing 
that our Lord had shown himself to all his enemies, and to all the people, and but some 
of them (especially of the great men in authority) had denied that ever they saw him 
after his resurrection, this would have exceedingly weakened the testimony of those 
who vouched and confessed it: For he that appeals to the knowledge of another for the 


(a) Tillotson’s Sermons. (6) South’s Sermons, vol. v. (c) Clagget’s Sermons, vol. 3. 
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5. to the end, 
Luke xix. 45. 
to the end, and 
John xii, 19. to 
shelter and repose. He was become the inhabitant of another region, from which he th e+ 
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A. M. 4037, truth of a matter of fact, is so far from gaining, that he loses credit by the appeal, if 
se ee ot. the other person denies that he knows any thing of it. If therefore our Lord had ap- 
. Vlg ae 2 peared to his persecutors, (it being likely that his disciples would appeal to their know- 
_____ledge) they, by protesting the contrary, would have made a terrible advantage against 
the Christians upon that appeal. Herein therefore is manifest the wisdom of Christ, 
that in making choice of particular witnesses, viz. such persons only as would be so far 
from dissembling their knowledge, that they would always be ready to seal their testi- 
mony with their blood, he hath settled the Christian faith upon a better foundation 
than if be had appeared in the temple, or in the midst of Jerusalem, to the whole peo- 

ple of the Jews. , 

[The truth is, (a) that it is not the number of the witnesses, but their character and 
qualifications, together with the consistency of the evidence which they bear, that in 
all cases are to be chiefly regarded. The number of the apostles was fully sufficient to © 
prove any matter of fact, that can be proved by testimony; and, for the reasons stated 
in the Supplementary Dissertation on the miracles of our Saviour, &c., their bearing 
false witness in a case of this kind, and all agreeing in that witness, would have been 
as great a deviation from the known laws of nature, as any miracle that ever was 
wrought. Had our Lord appeared publicly in the streets of Jerusalem, in the temple, 
or before the Sanhedrim, such appearances could have to us added no weight to the 

concurring testimony of the apostles. Once he certainly did appear publicly in Galilee 
to five hundred persons who believed in him, besides others who doubted, and therefore 
could not have been disciples; but this appearance is never appealed to by the apostles 
and evangelists in proof of the resurrection, though it is once mentioned by St Paul for 
a different purpose. The reason is obvious. “ ‘To have seen our Lord ever so often 
after his resurrection would have qualified no one to be a witness of the fact, who had 
not such a previous knowledge of his person, as might enable him to perceive and at- 
test its identity. Perhaps we may insist upon another circumstance, that every one 
pretending to avouch the resurrection, should have been an eye-witness of the cruci- 
fixion; for the fact to be attested was, that this same man had been dead and was alive 
again ;’ and of the multitudes who were present at the crucifixion, how few besides the 
disciples could have given this attestation! The appearance of Jesus writhing in agony 
on the cross must have been very different from that of the same Jesus calmly teaching 
in the temple, and working his miracles of mercy. TEven of those few who could have 
sworn to the identity of his person, none were qualified to be witnesses of his resurrec- 
tion to the world, but they, whose knowledge of his person was. a fact of public notoriety. 
“ For to establish the credit of a witness, it is not sufficient that he be really compe- 
tent to judge for himself of the reality of the fact, which he takes it upon him to attest, 
but his competency in the matter must be generally known and understood. Now this 
was the case of the apostles,” but of none else. Others might have had a sufficient 
knowledge of his person to identify it to themselves after his resurrection ; but this was 
known only to themselves—certainly not to all Jerusalem. 

It appears, therefore, upon a nice discussion of the question, that the evidence which 
we actually have of our Lord’s resurrection, in the testimony of the chosen witnesses, 
is indeed the greatest of which the fact is capable; for it is the evidence not of men 
only, but of God also.] If but a few men can (as the apostles did) make it sufficiently 
appear, by undeniable miracles, that what they say is true, and that God himself con- 
firms the truth of it; they can appeal to every man’s own senses, before whom they 
work miracles, and make every one that sees them a witness to the truth of their doc- 
trines.. In this case, God himself bears witness to it; and what the high priest said 
upon a very different occasion, every stander-by finds himself constrained to declare in 


{@) Bishop Horsley’s Sermons on the Resurrection. 
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this, “ What need have we of any farther witnesses? For we ourselves have heard of from Matth. 
their own mouths, (in the miraculous gift of tongues) and seen with our own eyes,” (in **- 10. to the 


the many wonderful works which they have publicly wrought) a full and authentic tes- orto ncaa 
timony of Christ’s resurrection. Luke xix, 45. 


And this possibly may suggest the reason why God permitted the apostle St Thomasson, 19 


to be so scrupulous and doubtful in this great article of our faith. He had been told * the end. 
that our Saviour was risen from the dead, and the truth of it had been attested to him 
by evidences beyond exception: (a) Several companies who had seen him and conversed 
with him several times, to whom he had exposed the sight and feeling of his wounds ; 
to whom he had expounded the Scriptures concerning himself; with whom he had bro- 
ken the sacramental bread, and conferred on them the benediction of the Holy Ghost : 
All these, with al] these convincing tokens, had told Thomas that Christ was risen ; 
but Thomas’s reply was, (0) “ Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not 
believe.” It might indeed be urged before, that our Lord had not given all the proofs 
of his resurrection that the nature of the thing was capable of; but (c) now, when no- 
thing is left unasked, that the most sceptical doubts could pretend to desire; when the 
very apostles themselves had one’ of their number that held out a while, and they 
preached not this doctrine until his scruples were removed; when even this doubter 
himself was no less vigorous and positive afterwards in asserting the truth of a point, 
which nothing but demonstration could make him believe; this takes off all imputation 
of credulity and easiness. It shows that the apostles proceeded with great caution, be- 
fore they embarked in the cause of Christianity, which could not but reap great advan- 
tages from the backwardness of one of their number to believe ; and therefore our church 
justly acknowledges, that (d) “ God, in his wisdom, suffered ‘Thomas to doubt, for the 
greater confirmation of our faith,” according to that saying of one of the ancients, 
** Plus nobis Thome infidelitas ad fidem, quam fides discipulorum profuit; quia dum 
ille ad fidem palpando reducitur, nostra mens, omni dubitatione postposita, in fide soli- 
datur.” This disciple, in short, doubted, and was satisfied for us all. His former un- 
belief adds strength to the cause he pleads, and makes him a witness so much above 
exception, that the scruples, which in him were weaknesses, in those that pretend to 
follow him, and know his story, will be wilfulness, and resolved infidelity. 

His story indeed, and the means which (as we therein read) our Saviour made use of 
‘to convince him, will instruct us in this——That, whatever changes our Saviour’s glori- 
fied body might undergo after his resurrection, it was not altered, as to the properties 
‘of a body, whereof our outward senses are competent judges. To these senses it is that 
our Lord appealed ; by these he composed the disciples, suspecting him to be a phan- 
tom; by these he satisfied the doubtful and incredulous; and by these the apostles make 
it their business to persuade the world, when they so frequently testify, that they (e) 
«¢ had seen and heard him, had eaten and drank with him.” But now, if our Saviour’s 
body was not subject to the same laws with other corporeal substances ; if it could then 
pass through the doors in the manner of a spirit, and may at this time be, where our 
senses can discern nothing of it, though no other body can be so; then what satisfac- 
tion could Thomas receive in feeling his hands and side ? or wherein would the strength 
of St John’s argument lie, when he declares to his proselytes, (/) “ that he had seen and 
heard, and his hands had handled, of the word of life ?” 

The indulgence indeed which our Saviour gave his apostles, to try all their senses 
upon him, gave them full satisfaction, both as to the materiality and identity of his 
body. But then, as all philosophy informs us, that no body can penetrate through ano- 


(a) Young’s Sermons, vol. ii. (6) John xx. 25. (c) Stanhope on the Epistles and 
‘Gospels, vol. iv. (d) Collect on St Thomas’s Day. (e) Acts x. 41. (f) 1 John i. 1. 
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ther *, we may reasonably infer, that when our Lord came to his apostles, on purpose, 
as it were, to convince them of the reality of his resurrection-body, he did not glide into 


Vulg. £r. 33, the room like a spirit or phantasm, but, by his sovereign power, opened the door him- 


&e. or 31. 
A 


self (even as the angel did the prison-gates to release Peter) secretly, and without the 
perception of any in the company, who might all then be at the upper end of the room 
perhaps, and employed in some such business as took up their whole attention. For 
(a) unless we can suppose, that our Saviour designed to invalidate the strength of what 
he said and did, to convince his apostles of the truth of his resurrection, we cannot be- 
lieve, that at the same time he would do a thing (known and observed by them) which 
would in effect evacuate the force of all his proofs *?. . 

It is difficult, however, to imagine the reason, why our Saviour should so far conde- 
scend to his apostles, as to shew his hands and his feet, desiring them to handle them, 
when, not long before, he forbade Mary Magdalene to touch him, because he was not 
yet ascended; unless we may suppose, that, after his resurrection, he might ascend se- 
veral times, and that his first ascension was immediately insuant upon it. 

Now, to make this more obvious, we must remember, that, a little before his passion, 
our Saviour foretold to his apostles his sudden ascent to his Father, and as sudden de- 
scent to them again: () “ Yet a little while, says he, and ye shall see me, and again, a 
little while, and ye shall not see me, because I go to my Father;” and that afterwards, 
upon their surprise, and dispute about the meaning of the expression, (c) “ Jesus said 
unto them, do you enquire among yourselves of what I said, A little while, and ye shall 
see me, and again, a little while, and ye shall not see me: Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, that ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice, and ye shall be sorrow- 
ful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy, Xc.” (d) Now, if we compare this pre- 
diction with the event, how sad and disconsolate the apostles were upon our Saviour’s 
death, and how refreshed and joyful they were soon after his resurrection, and consider 
withal, that this sorrow was to last till Christ had been with his Father, and then their 
joy to commence; we shall be inclined to believe, that what our Lord would be to un- 

' derstood to say, is, that he was to go to his Father immediately after his resurrection, 
and then very soon to return to his apostles again, even the very same day in the 
evening. 

And indeed, considering that Christ was our high priest, it was necessary for him to 
ascend into heaven as soon as his sufferings were finished. | For as the high priest, un- 
der the law, was not only to slay the sacrifice, but to carry the blood, that moment, 
within the sanctuary, and there present it before God, to complete the atonement, and 
make intercession for the people ; so Christ, having shed his blood, and offered his body 


* [This is a great mistake. Heat, or calorie which substance of his own body, to which it was hypostati- 


is believed to be a body, penetrates all things, and 
light, which is another body, penetrates many sub- 
stances deemed solid. ] 

(a) Whitby’s Annotations on John xx. 19. 

*. [It was natural enough for our author to reason 
in this way from the state of physical science in his 
time; but our Lord’s making his appearance in the 
room, without taking the trouble to open the door, 
ean now create no difficulty to any man, who reflects 
on the well known fact, that perhaps no two atoms of 
the densest body are in absolute contact. But with. 
out entering on that subject, which it would not be 
easy to explain to some, it is sufficient to observe, 
that whosoever admits that the same material sub- 
stance is in one state zce, in another walter, and in a 
third steam, and admits likewise that the Divine na- 
ture of Christ. had at least as much power over the 


cally united, as different portions of caloric or the mat- 
ter of heat, have over the substance of water to which 
they are chemically united, will surely find no diffi- 
culty in conceiving, that our Saviour might come inte 
the room without opening the door, and yet not weak- 
en in the smallest degree the proofs which he had 
given to the apostles of his own resurrection. To 
Bishop Horsely this appeared so evident, that, in the 
sermons already referred to, he contends, and I think 
indeed he has preved, that our Lord had left his se- 
pulchre before the stone was rolled from its mouth ; 
and that the angels were sent from heaven not to re- 
lieve him, but to frighten the Roman guards from 
their post, and to make way for the pious women who 
had come to embalmthe body of their deceased Lord. 
(b) John xvi. 16. {c) Ibid. ver, 19, 
(dj Mr Whiston’s Essays. yn 
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on the altar of the cross, was immediately to ascend into the heavenly sanctuary, and From Matti. 
there obtain for us the remission of our sins, and all the other benefits of his passion. ee 
But this is not all. In several parts of Scripture our Saviour is invested with a re-15. to the end, 
gal_as well as sacerdotal character ; but now, if, according to the testimony of the same spomalny es: - 
Scripture, he could not exercise any supreme authority until he was exalted to his hea- John xii. 19.to 
venly kingdom; if he could not (a) give gifts unto men until he was ascended up onthe «4. 
high ; nor (2) send his Holy Spirit upon his disciples until he was glorified, and had 
by his intercession (c) obtained that great promise of the Father; if he could ‘not, 1 
say, administer the affairs of his mediatorial kingdom before he had conquered death 
by his resurrection, and had presented himself as a slain sacrifice and propitiation for 
the sins of the world, before the presence of the Divine Majesty ; this makes it evident, 
that, on the very day of his resurrection, he must have ascended to heaven, because, in 
the evening of that day, we find him (d) giving a commission and instructions to his a- 
postles ; promising them the mission of the Holy Ghost ; (e) blessing them in a solemn 
manner ; (/) sending them as his Father bad sent him; (¢) giving them the power of re- 
mitting and retaining sins ; and afterwards in Galilee, (A) assuring them, that all power 
was given him in heaven, as well as earth ; and therefore commanding them to go and 
teach, and baptize all nations, and promising his powerful presence with them, even 
until the end of the world. 
._ Now if these exercises, both of the sacerdotal office and regal power, could not pro- 
‘perly belong to our Saviour until his exaltation, then we have reson to suppose, that, 
in the morning of his resurrection, he privately ascended into heaven, to receive the re- 
ward of his humiliation in our flesh; and that the reason for his forbidding Mary to 
touch him was, that, by her officious embraces and importunity, she might not hinder 
him from ascending that moment, and (what was the crown of all his labour) carrying 
our glorified nature, as soon as possibly he could, into that blessed place where Ged’s 
majestic presence appears, and where thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, angels, 
and archangels, have their abode, 


DISSERTATION IV. 


OF OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR’S DOCTRINE, AND THE EXCELLENCY 
OF HIS RELIGION. 


Tue completion of the prophecies relating to the promised Messiah, in the person 
and actions of our Saviour Christ, and the miracles which he wrought, in testimony of 
his Divine mission, and in conformity to what the Messiah was to do, were the subjects 
of the two preceding Dissertations, as the great external evidences of the truth of our 
holy religion ; and the internal evidence is, the goodness and perfection of those pre- 
cepts relating to practice, which he hath injoined, and of those doctrines relating to 
faith, which he hath taught us in the course of his gospel, and which, when duly con- 
sidered, will manifest the excellency of the Christian religion above all others. 

Now the practical part of our holy religion, or those precepts which were intended 


Bphiivi.as (b) John vii. 39. (c) Acts ii, 33. (d) Mark xvi. 15, &c. 
. the xxiv. 50. (f) John xx. 21. (g) Ibid. ver. 23. (A) Matth. xxviii, 18, &c, 
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A, M. 4037, to direct,us in-our duty towards God and man, are such as either tend to the perfection 

<c. or 9**- of human nature, or to the peace and happiness of human society. Of those which 

Vulg. £r. 33, tend.to) the perfection of human nature, some enjoin piety towards God, and others 

Sab ce HE, require the good government of ourselves with respect to the pleasures of this life ; and 

our business is to shew, that all and every one of these are both conformable to the dic- 

tates of right reason in their practice, and declarative of the wisdom of God in their ap- 
pointment. 

(a) 1. That we should inwardly reverence and love God, and express that reverence 
by external worship and adoration, and by our readiness to receive and obey all the re- 
velations of his will; that we should testify our dependance upon him, and our confi- 
dence in his goodness, by constant prayers and supplications to him for mercy and help 
both for ourselves and others; that we should acknowledge our obligations to him for 
the many favours.and benefits which every day, every moment, we receive from him, by 
continual praises and thanksgivings ; and that, on the contrary, we should not entertain 
any unworthy thoughts of Ged, nor give that honour and reverence which is due to hint 
to any other; that we should not worship him in any manner that is either unsuitable 
to the perfections of his nature, or repugnant’to his revealed will; that we should care- 
fully avoid the profanation of his name, by customary swearing or cursing; and take 
great heed that we be not guilty of the neglect or contempt of his worship, or of any 
other thing that belongs to him: In short, (6) that we should possess our minds with 
such a due sense of the majesty, and holiness, and justice, and goodness of God, as may 
make us upon all occasions thoroughly fearful to offend him ; of his majesty, lest we af- 
front it by being irreverent; of his holiness, lest we offend it by being carnal; of his 
justice, lest we provoke it by being presumptuous ; and of his goodness, lest we forfeit 
it by being unthankful. These are the general heads of those duties which every man’s 
reason tells him he owes to God, and yet these are the very things which the Christian 
religion expressly requires of us} so that, in this part of Christianity, there is nothing 
but what exactly agrees with the reason of mankind.. ; ‘edie 

In respect to the good government of ourselves, amidst the pleasures and enjoyments 
of this life, St John, when he tells us, that (c) “ all that is in the world is the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” distributes the irregular appetites 
of men into three kinds, voluptuousness, covetousness, and ambition, answerable te the - 
three sorts of tempting objects that are in the world, pleasures, riches, and honours; 
but when our holy religion requires of us, that (d) “ we should not walk after the flesh 
but after the spirit ;” that we should, im short, (e) “walk decently as in the day, not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, (/f) but being holy in all 
manner of conversation, (g) abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul ;” when 
it gives us this strict caution (h) “ to take heed and beware of covetousness, because a 
man’s life, or the happiness of his life, consisteth not in the things which he possesseth ;” 
and calls upon us so frequently (2) “to be meek and lowly of spirit, and not (&) to mind 
high things ; to (/) let nothing be done through vain glory, but in lowliness of mind to 
let each esteem other better than themselves ;” it is plain, that it lays a prohibition up: 
on all such irregular appetites and passions as are the bane of human ease and happi- 
ness, and enjoins such virtues and good dispositions as are not only highly reasonable, 
suitable to our nature, and every way for our temporal convenience and advantage, but 
such as dispose us likewise to the practice of piety and religion, by purifying our souls 
from the dross and filth of sensual delights. 

2. In relation to the other sort of precepts, which (as we said) tend to the peace and 


(0) Tillotson’s Sermons in Folio, vol. i. (6) Young’s Sermons, vol. i. (c) 1 John ii. 16. 
{d) Rom. viii. iz (e) Ibid. chap. xiii. 13, (f) 1 Pet. i. 15. (g) Ibid. chap. ii. 11. 
(h) Luke xii. 15. — (7) Matth. xi. 29. (4) Rom, xii. 16. (2) Phil. ii. 3. 
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happiness of human society, they are such as enjoin all those virtues that are apt to From Matth, 
sweeten the spirits, and allay the passions and animosities which, sometimes happen a-** ne = 
mong men. For when our most holy religion requires us, “ to love our neighbour (i. e. 1b. to ned 
every man in the world, even our greatest cnemics) as ourselves,” ‘and in pursuance Luke xix. a 
of this general precept, “ if it be possible, as much as in us lieth, to live peaceably John xit, 19, 10 
With all men; to be kind to one another,” ready to gratify and oblige those that we the end. 
converse with, to be tender hearted and compassionate to those that are in want and~ 
misery, and ready, upon all occasions, to supply and rclieve them; to symphathise with 
one another in our joys and sorrows, “ to mourn with those that mourn, and to rejoice 
with them that rejoice ; to bear one another’s burdens; and to forbear one another in 
love ;” to be easily reconciled to them that have offended us; and to be ready to forgive 
from our hearts the greatest and most reiterated injuries that can be done us; it disco- 
vers itself not only to be the most innocent and harmless, but the most generous and 
best natured institution that ever was in the world. 

In like manner, when our holy religion endeavours to secure the private interests of 
men, as well as the public peace, by confirming and enforcing all the dictates of nature 
concerning justice and equity; by recommending the great rule of doing to others 
what we would have them to do to us, as the sum and substance of the law and the 
prophets ; by commanding obedience to human laws, which decide mens rights, and sub- 
mission to every established government, under pain of damnation ; and by forbidding 
whatever is contrary to these, viz. violence and oppression, fraud and over-reaching, 
perfidiousness and treachery, breach of trusts, oaths, or promises, undutifulness to supe- 
riors, sedition and rebellion against magistracy and authority ; and if there be any thing 
else that is apt to disturb the peace of the world, and to alienate the affections of men 
from one another, such as sourness of disposition, and rudeness of behaviour, censorious- 
ness, and sinister interpretation of things; in short, all cross and distasteful humours, 
and whatever else may render conversation uneasy and unsociable: When the laws of 
Christianity, I say, forbid these vices and evil dispositions, and upon every occasion 
command the contrary virtues, (@) ‘« Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be any 
praise, requiring us to think of these things ;” we cannot but allow, that nothing can be 
devised more proper and effectual to advance the nature of man to its highest perfec- 
tion, to procure the tranquillity of mens minds, to establish the peace and happiness of 
the world, and (if they were duly practised) to make it, as it were, an heaven upon 
earth, than the precepts which we find recorded in the Gospel: and (what is no small 
commendation of them) there is nothing in all these precepts but what, if we were to 
consult our own interest and happiness, we should think ourselves obliged to do, even 
though it were never enjoined us; nothing, in short, but what is easy to be understood, 
and as easy to be practised by every honest and well-meaning mind. 

Some indeed have represented even the moral part of the Christian religion as an 
«“ heavy burden, and grievous to be borne,” difficult to be kept, and yet dangerous to be 
broken; that it requires us to govern and keep under our passions, to contradict our 
strongest inclinations, and many times to deny ourselves even lawful enjoyments ; that 
it enjoins us to forgive and “ love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, to do good 
to them that hate and persecute us; [nay, that it commands us “ not to resist evil ; but 
to him who shall smite us on the right cheek, to turn the other also; if any man will 
sue us at the law, and take away our coats, to let him have our cloaks also; and with 
him who shall compel us to go with him one mile, to go two ; (b)] and (what is more) 
that it commands us to part with all the advantages of this world, and even to lay down 


(a) Philip iv. 8, (6) St Matth, v. 39-42. 
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life itself in the cause of God, and the discharge of a good conscience. Hard sayings 
these, in some mens opinion, and such as our nature, in its state of degeneracy, is not 


Vulg. £r.33, able to perform : but this is for want of duly considering the obligation and tendency 


&c..or 31. 


of such duties. 

Some of the wisest heathens, even by the strength of reason, were able to discover 
the general corruption of human nature,; but then they were ignorant both of the rise 
and progress of it; whereas by the Christian revelation we are sufficiently instructed 
in both. Here we find the baleful venom of our first ancestors trangression entailed 
on their posterity (a); here the perpetual strugglings of -flésh and spirit, and that vio- 
lence of passions and desires, that so often carries us into excesses, which our sober 
and better sense cannot but disapprove ; and here that general bent to evil, and bgck- 
wardness to good, which every one (but such as are obdurate and insensible) is forced 
both to feel and lament ; and therefore, since the Gospel does not only shew us our dis- 
ease, but the malignity and true criginal of it, there is good reason why it should be 
allowed to press upon us the great duties of mortification and self-denial, as the best 
means within the compass of human power to cure us of it. 

(6) The heathen sages, in the passage of their Hercules fighting with Antzus, seem 
to insinuate, that the only way to gain the mastery over our passions, is never to 
cease contending with them. Whilst Hercules grasped his adversary, and held him up 
in his arms, he could manage and master him with ease, but no sooner did he let An- 
tzeus touch the earth, but he got strength again, and was able to renew the combat. 
Anteeus’s touching the earth is morally no other than an earthly affection: permitted 
to unite with its element, i.e. suffered to have its fill; at which time it gets strength, 
and grows masterly, and becomes less manageable than it was before: Whereas, to 
grapple with our desires, to hold them off from the reach of their quarry, and to re- 
strain them, even from the lawful measures of enjoyment, is the only way, both to bring 
them into subjection and to confirm our government over them. 

The truth is, every time that we indulge our appetites beyond what is convenient, we 
give away so much power out of our own hands; we strengthen the enemy for the 
next attack, and disable ourselves still more for resisting it: And thefore, as the Chris- 
tian state is deservedly called a warfare, i.e. the necessary and continual engagement 
of our rational desires against our sensual, in order to bring them under and keep 
them in obedience ; and as in this warfare there must be no league, no truce, no laying 
down of arms, because the enemy is perfidious, and will never keep the peace; so are 
we never out of danger but while we are actually fighting. (c) The more we gratify 
our appetites the more craving they will be, and the more impatient of denial; for 
every lust is a kind of hydropic distemper, and in this case too, the more we drink 
the more we shall thirst. If we give way to our passions, we do but gratify ourselves 
for the present, in order to our future disquiet; but if we resist and conquer them, we 
lay the foundation of perpetual peace and tranquillity in our minds: So that, in the 
whole, by retrenching our desires, especially when they prove exorbitant, we do not 
rob ourselves of any true pleasure, but only prevent the pain and trouble of farther 
dissatisfaction. 

(d) The ancient moralists, though they sometimes decry an insensibility of just provoca- 
tions, as a mark of an abject and little soul; yet upon no occasion are they so profuse in 
their praises, as where they speak of persons touched with a sense of injuries and indigni-- 
ties, and yet able, with a generous contempt, to overlook and shew themselves above them: 
for the passing by and forgetting such things, the being very hardly incensed, and very 


(a) [See the Appendix to the Dissertation on Original Sin, vol. i] (b) Young’s Ser- 
mon’s vol. i. (¢) Tillotson’s Sermons, in folio, vol, i. (@) Stanhope’s Sermons at 
Boyle’s Lectures. 
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readily appeased again, is constantly set forth as one of the brightest virtues that give Fr. m Matth. 
lustre to a brave and truly noble mind. And if such were the notions of heathens, who ** 10. to the 
professed to follow no other guide but the light of reason, surely the duty of loving aida wae 
forgiving those that have injured and offended us, cannot be a task so very difficult to Luke xix. 46. 
Christians, who, in matters capable of any tolerable construction, are required to put on Saat ale 
that charity, (a) “ which believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all time,” the end. 
and, in the worst that can be, such a generous greatness of mind, as “ puts away from us 
all bitterness, and wrath, and clamour, and evil-speaking, with all malice; such as 
_ Should make us kind and tender-hearted,—(b) restoring those that are overtaken in 
a fault in the spirit of meekness; and such as should prevail with us,—(c) to forbear’ 


one another, and to forgive one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven us.” 


__ [The truth is, that most of the objections urged against the moral precepts of the 
Gospel proceed from a total misapprehension of the import of those precepts. When 
our Lord says—(d) “ Resist not evil,” he alludes, as he himself informs us, to the 
tex tahonis, or law of retaliation, which authorised an injured Jew to demand, if he 
chose, blow for blow, “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” This law 
_the Christian Legislator repealed ; and for the best of all reasons, because cases may 
occur, in which it could not be enforced without extreme cruelty. Many things, we 
know, were permitted to the Jews for the hardness of their hearts, and among them 
we may conclude was the practice of retaliation, which, in the corrupt age in which 
our Saviour appeared on earth, had probably extended far beyond the spirit, ‘if not the 
letter, of the law. It would certainly be cruel, if not unjust, to render a man, with one . 
eye, stone-blind, because in a sudden fit of passion he had accidentally struck out one 
of the eyes of his neighbour; or to deprive an artist of his right-hand, by which he 
supports himself and his family, because in anger he had struck off the right-hand of a 
man, who subsists by some employment, perhaps of his voice. These retaliations 
might be demanded by the Jews; but the mild and merciful Redeemer of the world, 
enjoins his followers to submit to repeated injuries of this kind, rather than avail them- 
selves of this law; to indulge a spirit of revenge, from which they could not reap the 
smallest benefit. To deprive their offending brother of an eye or a limb in cool blood, 
could not restore to them the eye or limb, of which he had deprived any one of them 
in a fit of passion; and, as is evident from the context, this is all which our Lord meant, 
when he said, “* Resist not evil ;"—* do not retaliate (e).” ee 
- Hle commands them to yield to slight instances of injustice, rather than have re- 
course to litigation for every trifle; and he strictly forbids his immediate disciples to 
insist on a privilege claimed by the disciples of the scribes and Pharisees, of being ex-” 
empted from those occasional journeys in the service of the state, which all other Jews, 
when called upon, were bound to perform in the company of the public messengers *. 
As disciples of a Rabbi, who taught publicly in the temple, and spake as never man 
spake, they had an equal right with the disciples of the other doctors of the law to be 
exempted from this public duty; but their Master commanded them, instead of ur- 
ging a false claim, rather to go twice as far as they were bound to do by the customs 
of the country, and thus avoid all appearance of resistance to the government.] 
And indeed, he who considers that the very foundation of our religion is laid in the 


Nets 


(a) 1 Cor. xiii, 7. sete those who studied the law, that one of them thus ex- 
(6) Gal. Vuh gant! | ae presses himself; i Quare punitus est Abrahamus pa- 
(c) Eph. iv. 31. 32. | ter noster, et afflicti sunt filii ejus io Egypto? Quia 
- (d) See Gleig’s Sermons.—serm. 12, angariavit discipulos sapientim ; sicut ace (Gen, 
(e) See Schleusner on the word dvbiernue. xiv. 14.) Armavit Catechumenos suds , Vid. 


3 * [So sacred did the Rabbins consider the time of Lightfoot Hore Hebraice in Evangel. Matt. cap. vw] 
Vou. WI. | 2X 
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A.M, 4031, belief and profession of a pardon extended to the highest of all provocations, of love 
co i hd inconceivable to the worst of all enemies, and both these expressed and effected by a 
Vulg. Hr. 33, person, the most highly injured, and in a method the most beneficial, the most ama- 
Ges 20) zingly kind; insomuch, that no instance of generosity or goodness besides, presents us 
ao oan any thing like it, with any thing near it, with any thing fit to be named with it: . 
’ He who considers this, I say, cannot but acknowledge that the precept of loving and 
forgiving our enemies is peculiarly suitable to the condition of Christians, who owe all 

their hopes and happiness to it; and that it would have been absurd not to have obli- 

ged those men to a virtue, which they confess themselves so infinitely beholden to, 

and (a) which no man can think a grievous command, who considers the pleasure and 

sweetness of love, the glorious victory of overcoming evil with good, and then com- 

pares these with the restless torments and perpetual tumults of a malicious and revenge- 

ful spirit. — % . | 

(vb) 3. The Stoics of old represented their wise man as no more concerned at the loss 
of his estate, his liberty, or life, than if they, were the rattles or gewgaws of a child, 
which might afford him some little ease, and present diversion indeed, but were by no 
means essential, or, in any degree, necessary to his real happiness. This however is a 
flight too-romantic to be credited. To lay down this life, and all the comforts of it, 
while men were so much in the dark about another, and to expose the body to suffer- 
ings, when doubtful and in distrust about the soul, is too great an infraction upon self- 
preservation, because it is to part with one’s all, at least our all in certainty and opi- 
nion: But to do this, when men know the reality of a future state, and the value of 
their immortal souls; (c) “to fear him who, when he hath killed, can cast both body 
and soul into hell,” rather than them, “ who can only kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do ;” to receive, embrace, rejoice in (d) “ the light affliction, which 
is but for a moment,” when thoroughly persuaded, that “it worketh out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ;” this is not to destroy, but to save and 
profit ourselves, and what, in the affairs of this world, we esteem it our wisdom to do 

every day. ; 

If by any sad accident our house happens to be set on fire, no man is to be blamed 
for doing his best to save his goods; but when that is found impracticable, every wise 
man will choose to leave all and escape naked, rather than, out of a foolish fondness for 

any furniture of value or curiosity, there stay and pertsh with it. Now this is no im- 
proper emblem of the case before us. When the fire of persecution breaks out among 
us, we have our Lord’s permission, by all prudent and honourable methods, to decline 
it; but when it comes at last to cateh upon these earthly tabernacles, i. e. when our 

a circumstances admit of no other choice but either sinning or suffering, the loss of our . 
lives or the loss of our virtue, we owe it then, not only to God, but to ourselves, rather 
to quit this house of flesh, than bring the glorious inhabitant in it into danger of being 
‘ buried in its ruins. rm Saas 

Upon the whole, therefore, this taking up our cross, or suffering, upon the account of 
religion, is not choosing evil, as such, but choosing an infinitely less evil, which, in this 
respect, is a great good. It is not exposing ourselves when we might be safe, but where 
we cannot be safe in our whole. persons, redeeming one part with another, the better 
with the worse; it is not sustaining a loss, but making an exchange, an exchange of” 

fugitive and perishing goods for lasting and substantial, and parting with something of 

less value, in order to receive another thing unspeakably better and more desirable. 

Thus it appears, that the three great precepts which are commonly objected. against 

_as heavy impositions, are the necessary result of the state and circumstances wherein 


(a) Tillotson’s Sermons in Folio, vol. i. (b) Stanhope’s Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures. 
(c) Luke xii. 4, 5. (d) 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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we are placed: That the duty of denying ourselves arises from the corruption of the From Math. 
nature we are born with; that of loving our enemies, from the very genius and foun-204 4 We oe 


dation of the religion we live under; and that of taking up our cross, from such pru- 15. to the end, 
dential considerations as make us always choose the less evil; and are all so suited to Bee as 
the reason of mankind, that we find some of the best improvers of it prescribing the John xii. 19. to 
same rules to their disciples; (a) which is enough to convince us, that our Lord, who? 
has opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers, ought not by any means to be ac- 
counted an hard master, when he imposes no other terms than the heathens thought 

fit to engage in, upon the mere spur of private conscience or public shame; and that ' 
speechless, and without apology, a great part of the Christian world must needs stand 

in the day of enquiry, when it shall appear that Pythagoras, and Plato, and Zeno, could 

have their scholars run through such discipline, as necessary to the character of a vir- 
tuous man, which those who profess Christ are not ashamed to call foolish and needless, 

only because it is unpleasing. 

4. The other part of the Christian religion is, as we said, those doctrines which were 
designed for the direction of our faith, in matters that were not sufficiently revealed 
Before odes: ¥ iy 

~ (6) That there is one supreme, absolute, and independent cause, and original of all 
things, eternal, infinite, all-powerful, all-sufficient, the Maker and Lord of all things, 
himself derived from none, made of none, begotten of none, proceeding from none ; that 

by him all creatures, material and immaterial, visible and invisible, animate and inani- 
mate, rational and irrational, mortal and immortal, in heaven and in earth, were made 

or created out of nothing: That having made the world at first, he still governs it by 

his perpetual Providence, insomuch, that the most fortuitous accident does not happen, 

“a sparrow does not fall to the ground, nor an hair from our heads,” without his per- 
‘mission or direction ; that in the exercise of this his Providence, every thing is submit- 
ted to his will; no strength can resist his power, no swiftness can flee from his pre- 
sence, no secrecy can conceal from his knowledge, no art can evade his justice, and 
every creature participates of his goodness: That this infinite and almighty Being did, 

from all eternity, and long before any ages commenced, in an ineffable manner (which 

the Scriptures call generation) communicate the essence of the Godhead so entirely to 

his Son, as to make him the same with himself, very God of very God: That this eter- 

nal Son of God, having a being in the bosom of his Father, was partaker of his glory 

and power in the creation and government of the world, and, by the Divine appoint- 
ment, is our Saviour, Mediator, Intercessor, and Judge: That having a tender compas- 

sion for sinful man; and willing to procure for him the grace of repentance, he volunta- 

rily condescended to take our nature, with all its innocent infirmities, upon him: That 

in this nature (miraculously conceived, and born of a virgin) he lived a life, _as we do, 

and was affected as we are (but without sin), revealed unto us his Father’s will, and did 
‘many wonderful works in confirmation of his Divine mission : That after a life spent in 
doing good, he submitted, in his human nature, to a painful and ignominious death, 
that thereby he might make an atonement to God, and reconciliation for our sins : 
‘That after a stay of three days in the grave, by his Almighty power he raised himself 

to life again, conversed upon earth for the space of forty days, instructed his disciples 

in matters relating to his kingdom, and at length, in the sight of a great number of 
spectators, ascended visibly into heaven: That upon his ascension, he was exalted to 
the right hand of God, where he now makes intercession for us, and is invested with all 
power and authority, wherewith he governs the whole church, and is hereafter to judge 

the whole world: That upon his investiture, he soon sent down the Holy Ghost, the 
_ third Person in the ever-blessed Trinity, to be the immediate Comforter and Director 


(6) Clarke’s Sermons, vol. i. 
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(a) Young’s Sermons; vol. ii. 
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. M. 4037. of his apostles, to lead them into all truth, to inspire them with the oii of tongues, and 
Ke oF ght to impart to their followers such other gifts as might best serve the end of their minis- 
Valg. £r. 33, try: That this Blessed Spirit still continues with all good men, and (a) by illuminating 

ke. or 31, their understandings, rectifying their wills and affections, renewing their natures, uni- 
ting their persons to Christ, and helping the infirmities of their prayers with his own 
intercession, is the great Sanctifier of their souls and bodies, in order to make them ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God for ever :—These, together with the doctrines of the im- 
mortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, and, after their reunion, an eternal 
state of misery or happiness in the other world, are the great and fundamental princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, and mysteries, as the apostle (b) calls them, “ which soni 
been hid from ages, and from generations, but are now made manifest to the saints.” 

** But how are these things made manifest (says the objector presently ) when, not- 
withstanding all the pr etended light of revelation, they still remain obscure and unin- 
telligible? Some articles of the Christian faith, such as the existence of a God, the dis- 
pensations of Providence, the spirituality of our souls, a future state, and future judge- 
ment, we readily allow, because these are founded in the nature of things, and rise in 
the mind upon the disquisitions of reason; but, as for the stories of a Trinity in unity, 
a co-equality in the Son, the incarnation of a God, and the propitiation made by the 
Man Christ Jesus, of these we can frame no manner of conception, and therefore you 
must excuse us, if we do not believe them; for where is the crime of not sense tates 
impossibilities, or of not believing what does not appear tous to be true?” 

It cannot be denied, indeed, but that in the Christian religion there are many aes 
rapetenies or doctrines, of too much sublimity for the powers of reason, unassisted by re- 
velation, to find out, or when discovered fully to comprehend ; but this is no more than’ 
what we might reasonably expect, considering the nature and quality of the things it 
treats of. In its main intendment, it is a kind of comment upon the Divine nature, or 
an instrument to convey right conceptions to the soul of man, as far as it is capable of 
receiving them. But now God, we know, is an infinite Being, without any bounds or 
limitations of his essence ; wonderful in his actions, inconceivable in his purposes, and 
inexpressible in his attributes; and how can such vast and mighty things be crouded in 
a little finite understanding ? How shall our poor, short faculties be able to measure 
the lengths of his eternity, the breadth and expansions of his immensity, the heights of 
his prescience, the depth of his decrees, and, least of all, the unutterable, incomprehen- 
sible mystery of two natures united into one person, and again of one and the same na- 
ture diffused into a triple personality ? When a man that is born blind (as (c) one ex- 
presses it) shall be able, on hearsay, to conceive in his mind all the varieties and curio- 
sities of colours, or to draw an exact scheme of some fine city, or map of some large 
province, then may we expect, in this degenerate state of:our understanding, to com- 
prehend the ways of the Almighty, and “ by searching find out God:’ But (to do jus- 
tice to the argument on the other. side) as it would be haiti emely foolish and irrational 
for a blind man to affirm, that there is no such thing as colours, or lines, or pictures, 
because he finds that he cannot form in his mind any true conception of them; so would 
it be equally, if not superlatively, more unreasonable, for us to deny the i ss iii 
oe our faith, because the plummet of our reason will not reach them. | 

' While we continue in this» state of imperfection, we must be sacie hedial (d) to ieolagehe in 
part : A full and adequate conception of these sublime mysteries is reserved as a princi-. 
pal ingredient of our felicity and happiness above, when all the heights andedepths,: 
which we now stand amazed at, shall be made clear and familiar to us; when God 
shall display the hidden glories of his lbieririe the wonders of his Providence,. and the 


(a) Pearson on the Creed. (2) Col. i. 26, — (c) South’s Sermons, vol. i, 
) 1 Cor. xiii, 12. { 61 Mew yrlecti 
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wisdom of his counsels; and withal fortify the eye of the soul to such a degree, as to 


ay 


From Matth. 


make it able (as far as the capacities of an human intellect can be able) to beheld and **; 1% te the 


take them i in. . 
To have a right notion of the doctrines of our religion, however, we are to distin- 


end, Mark xi. 

15. to the end, 
Luke xix. 45. . 
to the end, and 


guish between those things that are above reason, and incomprehensible, and those that John xii. 19. to 
are against reason, and utterly inconceivable. (a) Some things are above reason, be- ‘* ed. 


cause of their transcendent. excellency and distance from us; whereas those that are 


SS 


against reason, involve a contradiction, and have a natural repugnancy to our under- | 


standings, which cannot conceive any thing that is formally impossible. And from 


hence it will follow, that though we neither can, nor should bglieve those things that 
are contrary to our reason, yet we both may, and ought to believe those that are above 
it: And the reason is (5), because the only evidence we can give of our acknowledging 
the infallible truth of God, is, by assenting to what he affirms upon his own authority. 
“In assenting to a proposition whose truth we perceive from the reason of the thing, 


we do not assent upon any authority at all. To such a proposition we should assent, 


——— it were affirmed by the most fallible man, nay, though it were affirmed by the 

most notorious liar; and, consequently, our assenting to such a proposition, is no man- 
ner of proof that we acknowledge the infallible veracity of God. This can only ap- 
pear by our assenting to a proposition whose truth we do not perceive by any evidence 
from the nature of the thing; for here we assent upon the simple authority of God’s af- 
firmation, and our assent isan explicit acknowledgment of his absolute veracity. If 
then it be reasonable to expect, in a Divine revelation, that God should require our ac- 
knowledgment of this attribute especially, and without such acknowledgment no reve- 
lation would be of any use, and if this acknowledgment can appear only by our assent- 
ing, upon the authority of God, to such pr opositions as we cannot perceive the truth 
of by any internal evidence; it certainly cannot be incongruous to expect such propo- 
sitions in a Divine revelation: Nay, much more incongruous would it be, and (c) a pro- 
bable objection against the divinity of any revelation, if we should not find some pro- 
positions of this kind in it, because it is hardly conceivable, why God should make an 


external revelation of those things only, which, by a due exercise of our reason, he has’ 


enabled us to find out. [What we find out by the due exercise of our reason, we do 
not believe, but know. © The discoveries of reason deduced from. self-evident truths are 
the objects, not of faith, but of science ; and if faith be a Christian grace, there must be, 
ina religion revealed by God, truths not capable of demonstration. | 

‘Seeing it is so far from being unreasonable then, that it is highly cxpdalene and in 
some sort necessary, that there should be some propositions above the reach of human 
understanding in every revelation that comes from God; if we can but shew, that in 
the Christian system there are no doctrines but such as stand clear of all absurdity and 
contradiction, the more abstruse and mysterious: they are, the more they deserve our be- 
lief, for this very reason, because (d), if what is revealed:concerning God were every 
way easy, and adapted to our comprehension, it could never reach, nor, with ny re 
ness, represent that nature which we all allow to be incomprehensible. le 5 
’ The Holy Scriptures, for instance, teach us, that in the Divine nature (which « can 
pe but one) there are three distinct persons, to whom we ascribe the same attributes 
and perfections, the same worship and adoration... This indeed is a doctrine above our 
comprehension, as to the manner, how three should be one, and one three: (e); but still 
we affirm, that there is no contradiction in it, if we will but distinguish between num- 
bers and the nature of things. For three to be one indeed, is a bobtrabiction in ab. 
stract numbers, but whether an infinite nature can communicate itself to three different 


_ (a) Bates’s Harmony of the Divine Attributes. ‘ (b) Rogers’s Necessity of a Divine Revelation. 
{c) Law's Case of Reason. ~ \ (d) Young’s Sermons, vol. ii,  (e) Stelling fleet’s Sermons,, 
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A. M. 4037, subsistences, without such a division as is among created beings, must not be deter- 
ie on et’ mined by bare numbers, but by the absolute perfections of the Divine nature, which 
Vulg. JEr. 33,must be owned to be above our comprehension. The Holy Scriptures teach us, that 
Ke, oF 3l- the Son of God was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us, and that therefore our Redeem- 
er was both God and Man in one person. This, we own, is, in its nature, one of the 
great mysteries of godliness, as St Paul calls it; but then we must remember, that in 
reality it is not much more difficult than the union of the soul and body in all mankind, 
which, however unaccountable it may be to our reason and imagination, is too certain, 
in fact, to be called in question. Once more, the Holy Scriptures teach us, that our 
Saviour Christ, who wag both God and Man in one person, became the Redeemer of 
the world, by offering himself “ a propitiation to God for sinners.” This, in many re- 
spects, is a mystery too, and what we could not have known, had it not been revealed 
to us; but now that it is revealed, it is far from deserving the imputation of being ab- 
surd. (a) That all mankind are sinners, and have fallen from their primitive integrity, 
not only the Scriptures, but the constant experience of our own irregular appetites, is 
but too convincing a demonstration. Now, since this was our condition, and God was 
minded to rescue us from it, but entirely at liberty in what method to effect it ; since 
the soul of our Saviour Christ was a free immaculate being, that might voluntarily suf- 
fer for us if he pleased, and, by the dignity of his nature, enhance the value of his suf- 
ferings to the full pardon of our sins, upon his Father’s acceptance of a vicarious sacri- 
fice; there appears nothing in this doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction, (now that we have 
it fully revealed to us) but what corresponds with common reason, and all judicial pro. 
ceedings among mankind. 

These are some of the principal doctrines that we (as Christians) profess; and see- 
ing they are free (when rightly considered) from all appearance of contradiction, (b) we 
may appeal to the judgment of any considerate person, whether it be not for the digni- 
ty and advantage of religion, that some articles of it should exceed the largest human 
comprehension: Whether we should entertain the same awful impressions of the Di- 
vine Majesty, if the perfections of his nature and operations were only such as we could 
see to the end of : Whether it does not raise the value of man’s redemption, to have it 
brought about by miracles of mercy, not only without example, but even beyond our 
present understanding. Had all these things been less, we should indeed have known 
them better; but then, so much as we abate of their mysteriousness to bring them. 
down to our capacity, so much we impair their dignity, and weaken the power of them 
upon our affections. It is therefore the very commendation (as we said before) and ex- 
cellency of these doctrines, that they are so far above us; and we ought to esteem it 
an instance of the Divine goodness, no less than wisdom, so to have tempered his reve- 
lations, that we want no knowledge, which is necessary, to engage our piety and holy 
wonder, and yet have not so much as shouldedestroy our humility and godly reverence ; 
and, upon the whole, have reason to believe, that. it could not have been better, nay, 
probably not near so well, os either less had a discovered to us, or less conchaled 
from us. cemneayttes: nk? 

The other doctrines which, in some tieaganey were decree sain rie cues hs of 
reason, but have been set in full light, and cleared of all their ambiguity and doubtful- 
ness by the revelation of the Gospel, such as that of the being of a God, the inspection 
of his Providence, the supreme end of man, the immortality of his soul, the resurrection ~*- 
of his body, a future judgment, and an eternal state of happiness or misery hereafter, 
are so rational in themselves, and have so natural a tendency to what is the great end 
of all religion, the reformation of mens lives and pie gee _— a very small illustration 
will suffice to recommend them. For, 


(2) Whiston’s Pia (b) Stanhope’s Sermons: 
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_ (a) What can be a more necessary and excellent foundation of true piety, than that From Matth, 
doctrine which the Christian religion clearly and distinctly teaches us, concerning the os / ee 
nature and attributes of the only true God, who inhabiteth eternity, and yet humbleth 15. to the end, 
» himself to behold the things that are in heaven and earth? What can afford more com- ee ae 
fort and security in all conditions of life, than the sense of a Providence (by which the Jona xii. 19. to 
very (0) hairs of our head are numbered) concerning itself for our welfare, and for that '¢°"4 
reason bidding us (c) “ to be careful for nothing, but in every thing, by prayer and sup. 
plication, with thanksgiving, to make our requests known unto God 2?” What can be a 
more effectual means to wean us from the love of the world and the allurements of sin, 
than to consider, that the proper and ultimate end of man is the fruition of God, and 
that though (d) “ it does not yet appear what we shall be, yet this we know, that when 
he shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is 2?” What a greater 
incitement to purity and holiness, to love, and hope, and heavenly-mindedness, than the 
assurance given us in the Gospel, that when we are (e) dissolved, we shall immediately 
‘be with Christ ; that (f) “this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal 
put on immortality ;” that our souls, when they go hence, return to the God that gave 
them, and our bodies, when laid in the dust, after.a short repose, are to be raised in 
power, and_(¢) fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious body ? Jn fine, what stronger and 
more powerful motive to deter us from vice, and allure us to all kinds of virtue, than the 
discovery we have of God’s having “ appointed a day wherein he will judge the world 
in righteousness, and (h) render unto every man according to his works; to them who, 
by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and immortality, eter- 
nal life; but unto them that are contentious, and obey not the truth, but obey un- 
righteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil.” So that the articles of our Christian faith, you see, are far from be- 
ing arbitrary impositions, (2) calculated for the exercise of our credulity, or the gratifi- 
cation of our idle curiosity, but have an imniediate relation to practice. They are in- 
deed the genuine principles and foundations of all human and divine virtues ; and, (4) 
taken altogether, make a far more rational and consistent scheme of belief, than what 
the wisest ancient philosopher ever thought of, or the most opinionative modern unbe- 
liever ever yet contrived. i" fat ' t 
_ But beside these doctrines, there are two ordinances peculiar to the Christian reli- 
gion, which have an equal tendency to practice, and are so far from being vain and 
superstitious, (2) (as some are pleased to call them) that they carry their own plea and 
justification along with them. For what reasonable man can pretend to say, that it is 
any wise superstitious, for every member of the society which Christ has instituted, ta 
be solemnly admitted into the profession of his religion by a plain and significant rite, 
intitling him to all the privileges, and charging him with all the obligations, which be- 
long to the members of that society as such, which is the design of one of the sacra- 
ments; or that it is unreasonable or superstitious for men frequently to commemorate, 
with all due thankfulness, the love of their greatest benefactor, and humbly and solemn- 
ly to renew their obligations and promises of obedience to him, »which is the design of 
the other? But then, if we consider farther the manifold benefits which we receive 
- from these sacramental ordinances; that, by the former, we are admitted to the pardon 
of all our sins, the assistance of Divine grace, the adoption of sons, and a title to a glo- 
rious inheritance; and that, by the latter, we have the covenant of mercy renewed, our 
breaches repaired, and our right to eternal happiness confirmed ; that in both, in short, 
we are made and recognised to be the children of God ; and “ if children, then (accord- 


ite a + ins i : : > yates F x 
(a) Clarke’s Evidence. (6) Matth. x. 30. (c) Phil. iv. 6. | d) 1 John iii, 2, 
e) Phil. i. 23. (f/f) 1 Cor. xv. 54. (g) Phil. iii, 21. (A) Rom. ii, 7, &e, 
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as Old as the Creation. 
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A.M. 4037, ing to that happy climax) are we heirs, heirs with God, and joint-heirs with Christ, to 


&c, or 5442, 
Ann. Dom. 


the intent that we may be glorified with him :’—If we consider these great privileges, 


Vulg. Air. 33, 1 say, we shall soon perceive the wisdom and love of our Master and only Saviour, in 


&e. or 3). 


thus (a) “opening to us a fountain for sin and for uncleanness,” and in thus giving us 
the (6) “ medicine of immortality (as the ancients style the Eucharist), an antidote to _ 
preserve men from dying, and to give them a life that is everlasting.” 

But whatever inherent efficacy some may think fit to ascribe, or deny to these sacred 
ordinances, it can hardly be thought, but that, since (when are they duly cbserved) 
they are productive of many virtues and good dispositions; (c) since, in the sacrament 
of baptism, we profess our sincere belief in the truth of that doctrine, which God the 
Father revealed by his blessed Son, and confirmed by the miraculous operations of the 
Holy Ghost ; in it declare our humble acceptance of the overtures of mercy and grace, 
purchased for us by our Saviour, and in this sacrament exhibited to us; in it acknow- 
ledge our obligations to all piety, righteousness, and sobriety, as loyal subjects, faithful 
séiratite: and dutiful children to God; and in it devote ourselves to the faith and obe- 
dience of God the Father, our great and glorious Maker, of God the Son, our great and 
gracious Redeemer, and of God the Holy Ghost, our blesed Guide and Comforter : 
And, in like manner, since a devout reception ofthe supper of our Lord exercises and 
excites in us an awful sense of mind, answerable to the greatness and holiness of him, 
whom, at that time, we approach ; an hearty contrition for our sins, which exposed our 
Saviour to such pains and agonies, as are therein remembered ; a fervent love and gra- 


“titude to him, for his wonderful goodness and love to us; a deep humility, upon the 


sense of our unworthiness to receive such testimonies of his favour ; a pious joy, in con- 
sideration of the excellent fruits accruing to us from his performances; a comfortable 
hope of obtaining the benefits of his passion, by the assistance of his grace ; and, lastly, 
an enlarged good will and charity to all our brethren, as being made heirs of the same 
hope, and not only washed in the same baptism, but fed at the same table with our- 
selves ; since these, I say, are the graces and benefits which accrue to us by these holy 
ordinances, we cannot but applaud the wisdom of their institution, which affords such 
mighty helps to our Christian progress, and, by the blessing of God, are the sw 4 in- 
struments both of our living well, and our living for ever. 

From this brief review of the Christian religion, it appears, that the purity and prac- 
“ticableness of its precepts, the truth and sublimity of its doctrines, and the wisdom and 
piety of its sacramental institutions, cannot but recommend it to every man’s conscience, 
that is neither bribed with vice, nor tinctured with infidelity ; for (d) “ if our Gospel be 
hid, if the beauty and excellency of our holy religion be hid, it is hid to them that are 
lost, in whom the God of this world hath blinded the dais of them who believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious Gospel of ise (who is the i Pig of God) should shine 
unto them”. — init 

-(e) And now, methinks, we may ace some confidence challenge any religion in the 
world, to shew us such a complete body and _ collection of. CHP ANES both speculative 
~and practical ; of mysteries more sublime and rational withal,: more agreeable to the 
Divine nature, and more perfective of human understanding; and of rules and precepts 
that would make men more pious and devout, more holy and sober, more just and fair 
in their dealings, better friends and better neighbours, better magistrates, better sub- _ 
jects, and better in all relations, than what we find recorded in the Gospel. 

Were there no other argument of the Divinity of the Christian religion, but only 
the excellency of the doctrines which it teaches, this would be enough to convince Lind 


(a) Zech. xiii, 1. (6) Ignat. Epist. ad. Eph, (c) Barrow on the Sacraments, 
(d) 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. (e) Tillotson’s Sermons, in folio. vol. i. tela 
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considering man, that it came from God. (a) For, if it were nothing else but the result From Math. 
of natural reasoning, why should not other religions in the world, and other systems of ee oe 
morality, be as good as this ? How comes the doctrine of Jesus Christ to excel those of 15. to the end, 
all the famous legislators and philosophers in the world ? how comes an obscure person [-"\° > 
in Judea to draw up such an admirable scheme of ethics, that whatever is laid down Jonn xii. 19. to 
by the Lycurguss, and Numas, and Platos, and Aristotles, should not be comparable ‘ °"* 
to it ? how should he, in one or two years preaching, nay, in one short sermon, advance ae 
the practical doctrines to a greater height and perfection than ever they were brought 
to by any of the sects of philosophers, who had made it their business to study them for 
some ages? Most certainly, unless God had been assisting in contriving this new model 
of the morality of Jesus Christ, it is impossible that it could ever have equalled, much 
less so far exceeded, that of the Grecian schools, which had all the human advantages 
that he wanted on their side. 
It cannot be denied indeed, but that, almost in every age, there have been in the heathen 
world some wise, brave, and good men, who have carried human reason to a great 
height, and, in the study and disquisition of natural religion, have made no mean disco- 
veries ; but then there is room to suspect, that their discoveries of this kind were not so 
much owing to the strength and sagacity of their own reason, as to the traditions they 
might receive from their ancestors, or the conversation they might have with the He- 
brews, who had all their instruction from revelation. 
That there were certain principles delivered by God to Noah, and by him propaga- 
ted among his posterity, through all ages and nations, is what we may easily con- 
ceive ; and thence we may suppose, that many points which seem now to be deductions 
from natural reason, might have their original from revelation, because things once dis- 
covered, may seem easy and obvious to men, which they notwithstanding would never 
of themselves have been able to find out. : 
_ However this be, itis certain, that as the ancient philosophers might borrow many 
helps from their knowledge of the Jewish religion, which was the only revelation then 
pretended to; so (b) whoever compares the writings of later philosophers, of Epictetus, 
Antoninus, and some others, who lived since the Gospel got footing in the world, with 
theirs who went before them, will find so manifest a difference, so much more unaffec- 
ted solidity, and so near a resemblance to some of the most exalted Christian precepts, as 
cannot well be accounted for, without supposing some acquaintance with a set of prin- 
ciples which they could not but approve and admire, and affected to engraft into their 
own systems of morality, though they never expressly avowed the authority on which 
they stand. These were great helps; and it is no wonder that, under the influence of 
these, they wrote so well. But if we look into the tracks of those that went before 
them, and were unassisted by revelation, we shall find them miserably ignorant of ma- 
ny important points that are delivered to us with the greatest perspicuity. 
They were ignorant of the creation of the world, and the origin of mankind ; for 
such of them as were theists believed the world to have existed from all eternity in its 
present state (c), and we have seen (d) by what absurd hypotheses they pretended to 
_ account for the origin of the human race. They perplexed themselve about the rise of 
- moral evil; for which, as they could not account, they could conceive no means by which 
it was to be removed. They were acquainted with no form of worship, which, in the 
opinion of the wiser part of them, could be acceptable to God, nor with any means of 
appeasing his displeasure ; and they were quite ignorant of the method which he in his 
eternal counsel had ordained for the recovery of lost man, without any infraction upon 


(a) Nichols’s Conference with the Theist, Vol. ii. part iv. (5) Stanhope’s Sermons, at 
Boyle’s Lectures. c) See this completely proved in Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses, (d) Introduction to the History of the Old Testament. 
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A.M. 4037. his own attributes. They had but confused notions of the nature of the Supreme Being, 
pee et and talked very inconsistently of the swmmuwm bonum, or ultimate felicity ofman. They 
Vulg. £r-38, taught but little of God’s exceeding love towards us, and desire of our happiness ; and 
&c. or Sl. were entirely silent as to the Divine grace, and assistance towards our attainment of 
virtue, and perseverance in it. The immortality of the soul was to them a moot point : 
The certainty of a future state they were not well.agreed in; and as for the resurrec- 
tion of the body, this, (a) in their very seats of learning, was thought a doctrine highly 
absurd and ridiculous. So doubtful, so ignorant were they in those main and fundamen- 
tal points, which are the great restraints of our inordinate appetites; and therefore no 
wonder if, (6) “ having , their understanding darkened, (as the apostle describes them) 
and being alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance that was in them, 
they gave themselves up unto lasciviousness, and to work all uncleanness with greedi- 
ness. ’ 
‘Nay, well had it been had they confined their lewdness and debauchery within pri- 
vate walls; but the misfortune was, that they entered their temples, and made no 
small part of their religious worship. * They deified the worst of men, a drunken 
Bacchus, an effeminate Ganymede, a Romulus unnatural to his brother, a Jupiter as un- 
natural to his father. (c) They paid adoration, not only to the ghosts of such as these, 
but to birds, and beasts, and creeping things, and even to the devil himself, under ima- 
ges of such hideous forms and shapes as were frightful to behold. Nay, and in the 
worship of him, they made their altars smoke with the blood of human sacrifices, of 
their sons and their daughters ; and that in some places every day, and upon extraor- 
dimary emergencies (even as it is the practice of some Pagan countries at this very time) 
in whole hecatombs. So blinded were the eyes of their understanding, and so harden- 
ed their hearts against all tender impressions, by the deceitfulness of sin, and the infa- 
tuation of the devil. 

Men may talk of tke natural light and power of reason as long as they please; and 
the topic perhaps is well enough for popular eloquence to flourish upon: But when we 
appeal to experience, we shall soon find it empty boast and pompous harangue. If 
ever there was a time when human reason might be a guide in matters of religion, (d) 
it was when our Saviour came into the world, or some time before; when knowledge 
of all kinds, and particularly the study of philosophy, was cultivated and improved 
with the greatest application, and by the ablest hands: And yet it is hardly possible 
to read the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans without amazement, and many 
mortifying reflections, to find. rational creatures capable of so wretched a degeneracy, 
as to verify the apostle’s description of them, when he tells us, that they (e) * were 
filled with unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness ; were 
full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity ; were whisperers, backbiters, haters of. 
God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things; were disobedient to parents, 
without understanding, covenant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, un- 
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and giants, and their running out of heaven, for se- 
curity upon earth ?, What wretched silly stuff is the 


(a) Acts xvii. (b) Eph. iv. 18, 19. 
* Can any thing be so stupid as to load the Divine 


nature with so many crimes and imperfections as the 
heathen theology does? To make one god, and that 
the supreme god too, an adulterer, and another a 
pimp; one goddess a scold, and another a whore } to 
stock heaven with strumpets, and sodomites, and 
drunkards, and bastards ; to make their deities tight- 
ing and quarrelling, dissembling and lying; to be lame, 
and blind, and old, and wounded? Can any thing be 


more foolish than the stories of their theogony; of 


their gods, not only begetting children like men, but 
eating them like cannibals ; their battles with Titans 


history of their demi-gods, or heroes, of Perseus, 
Theseus, Orpheus, and all the other contradictious 
tales which we read of in Ovid’s Metemorphoses, 
which is nothing else but a compendium of the hea- 
then divinity ? Nichols’s Conference with the Theist, 
vol, ii, part 4. ‘colin sph 

(c) Jenkens’s Reasonableness of the Christian Re- 
ligion, vol. i. 

(d) Bishop of London’s 
ral Letter. 

(e) Rom. i, 29, &c. 


(Gibson’s) Second Pastg- 
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merciful; and (what is worse still) not only did these things themselves, but took plea- From Matth. 
sure likewise in those that did them.” ee 

In this light it is that the apostle represents the state of the heathen world, while 15, to the end, 
it was under the guidance of unassisted reason: And if our reason seems to guide LE aeitieed i: 
any better now ; if it rejects those’ detestable deeds of darkness and impious modes of Joan xii, 19. t0 
worship which it once reverenced and embraced, it is not because its faculties are in the 4 
themselves any clearer or stronger than they were, but because it has submitted its 
weakness and ignorance, its pride and passions, to the light and authority of the Chris- 
tian revelation. (a) Take but away the direction and restraint of this authority, and 
it will act just as it did, and relapse into the same extravagances, the same impiety, 
the same folly and superstition, that prevailed on it before. 

And if the Pagan religion, when supported with the highest improvements of human 

understanding, fell so far short of being a rational service, what shall we say to the 
Mahometan, which invelops itself in ignorance, and makes its main foundation the 
gratification of mens brutal lusts and appetites ? One would really wonder how so 
corrupt an institution came to spread so wide in the world, but that there was a con- 
currence of circumstances, at that time, which did not a little contribute to its propa 
gation. —— . ; 
' (0) When Constantine and his-followers had made the profession of the Christian 
religion not only safe, but honourable, bishops grew ambitious, and minded nothing so 
much as their advancement to the best preferments. Schisms and heresies overran the 
church. Rites and’ceremonies were more esteemed than purity of heart; and a ge- 
neral corruption infected both clergy and laity alike. This juncture God, in his just 
judgment, permitted Mahomet to lay hold on, to set up a new religion, (c) which be- 
ing a kind of medley, made up of Judaism, the several heresies then in the East, and 
the old Pagan rites of the Arabs, (with an indulgence to all sensual delights, and the 
inforcement of secular power and violence), did too well answer his design in drawing 
or forcing men of all sorts to the profession of it; insomuch, that it soon gave birth to 
an empire, which, in eighty years time, extended its dominions over more kingdoms 
and countries than ever the Roman could in eight hundred. And although it conti- 
nued in its strength not above three hundred years, yet out of its ashes have sprung up 
many other kingdoms and empires, of which there are three at this day the largest 
and most potent upon the face of the earth, viz. the empire of Turkey, the empire of 
Persia, and the empire of the Mogul in India, which God, in his all-wise Providence, 
has permitted still to continue, for a scourge unto us Christians, who, having received 
so holy and so excellent a religion through his mercy to us in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
will not yet conform ourselves to live worthy of it *. 

This we must observe, however, that God does not always approve those actions and 
designs, which, to demonstrate the wisdom of his Providence, he is sometimes pleased 
to permit and prosper ; that a religion propagated by force, and supported by methods 
of external strength, is so far destitute of avy proof that its original is from heaven ; 
and that, when it contains such doctrines as are repugnant to the dictates of right rea- 
son, or the known properties and attributes of God, it can be the product of nothing 


else but human invention. 


(a) Rogers’s Necessity of Divine Revelation. 
(6) Grotius, de Verit. lib. vi. 
_(c) Prideausx’s Life of Mahomet. 

* [Since the period at which our author wrote, 
the extent and power of these empires have been 
greatly diminished ; whilst that of the Mogul has been 
in fact annihilated. But we lately saw another 
power, founded in atheism, spread its dominion, un- 


- 
doubtedly for the same purpose, over all the Chris- 
tian states of Europe. It too has been overturned ; 
but whether Christians have really profited by the 
severe chastisement which they received, can be as- 
sertained only by their conduct, during the peace of 
the world, which has yet been of very short dura- 
tion, ] 
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A.M. 4037, (a) When therefore we find Mahomet establishing his religion by the dint of the 
Re. or 52. sword, persecuting with war all that would not submit to it ; and threatening with no 
Vulg. Zr. 33, less than death all that pretended to dispute the least article of it; (b) whereas the 
Ke or “+ Christian, quite otherwise, was planted in weakness and disgrace, in tears, and prayers, 
and patience, and watered with the blood of many thousands of its professors: When 
we find him allowing of fornication, justifying adultery, and talking of war, rapine, and 
slaughter, as things enjoined and commanded by Almighty God; whereas, what we 
have learned from Christ and his apostles, is, (c) “ to possess every one his vessel in 
sanctification and honour; not in the lust of concupiscence ; to live peaceably with all 
men ;” and instead of invading any other’s property, (d) “ to take joyfully the spoiling 
of our goods, knowing that we have in heaven a better and an, enduring substance :” 
When we find him, the better to allure his followers, telling them (e) of pleasant gar- 
dens, curious fountains, delicate beds, and beautiful women with black eyes and fair 
complexions in Paradise, with whom they shall enjoy continual pleasures, and solace 
themselves with amorous delights to all eternity ; whereas we are told, that in the re- 
surrection we ( f ) “ neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven,” where we shall come to company suitable to our glorified natures, (g) 
“ to the general assembly and church of the first-born, to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, to an innumerable company of angels, to God-the Judge of all, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of the new covenant :” When we compare these things together, I say, we 
shall find the one abhorrent to the nature of God, injurious to the dignity of mankind, 
and a contradiction to that eternal law of righteousness which is written in every one’s 
breast ; but the other agreeable to the notions we have of the Supreme Being, and con- 

sonant to the rational dictates of our nature. 

If we proceed to compare the transactions of Christ’s life with those that are rela- 
ted of Mahomet; how our Blessed (h) “ Saviour went about doing good, healing all 
manner of sickness and of disease among the people, giving sight to the blind, and feet 
to the lame, and life to the dead ;” how the miracles which he wrought were solemn 
and grave, acts of his love to mankind, and demonstrations of his omnipotence; and (2) 
how those who embraced his religion, in virtue of those miracles, were men of innocence 
and simplicity, who lived good lives, and feared God, and were therefore under the Divine 
protection, secured from the deceivableness of error ; whereas the followers of Mahomet 
were a gang of robbers and plunderers, void of all piety, and all humanity; himself a 
bold ambitious man, greedy of empire, and resolved to raise himself even at the destruc- - 
tion of his fellow creatures; and the miracles reported of him, (such as (X) his cleaving 
the moon in two; the trees going out to meet him; the stones saluting him; the camel + 
and the shoulder of mutton speaking to him; and his wonderful journey to heaven, with 
all the strange sights he there beheld), are, to the highest degree, absurd * and _ ridicu- 
lous: If we compare these things together, I say, we shall soon perceive in whom the 
characters of a true prophet meet, and whois to be deemed the wicked impostor ; whose 


(a) Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet. has four hundred horns, and, from one horn to ano-« 


(6) Stanhope’s Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures. ther, is a journey of a thousand years; of the angels 
(c) 1 Thess. iv. 4, 5. (d) Heb. x. 34. which support the throne of God, and have heads so 
(e) Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet. big, that a bird cannot fly from one ear to another; 
(f) Matth, xxii, 30. (g) Heb, xii. 28,24, of the key of the treasury of one of Moses’s subjects, 
(h) Matth. iv, 24. (7) Grotius de Verit, which was so heavy, that it weighed down a camel; 
(k) Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet. and of the wives, and different shapes of angels, some 


* What strange stuff do we find in the Alcoran a- of which are like men, others like horses, bulls, and 
bout the angel of death, whose head is so big, that, cocks, &c. with many more nonsensical absurdities of 
from one eye to another is a journey ef a thousand the like nature. Néchols’s conference with the Theist, 
and seventy days; of the angels in the sixth heaven, vol. ii. part iv. [See likewise White’s Bampton Lec- 
one of which has seventy thousand heads, and as tures. } 
many tongues; of the cow supporting the earth, which 
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religion was intended to civilize and sanctify human nature, and consequently is the From Matti. 
gift of God; and whose calculated to gratify the cruel and carnal appetites of rude bar- prin aa 
barians, and consequently is the forgery of man. 16, to'the Shit 
The Jewish religion indeed derived its origin from heaven, and Moses seems to glory ere BS 
in the excellency of its institutes, when he asks the people, (a) «“ What nation is there Jonn xii. 19. to 
so great, that has statutes and judgments so righteous as all this law which I set before teen 
you this day ?” and yet, if we were to descend to an examination, we should soon per- 
ceive, in many great discoveries, the pre-eminence of the Gospel above the law. 
(6) 1. That there is a God, and that there is but one God; that the only one God is 
incorporeal, invisible, immortal, eternal, omnipotent, omniscient, of infinite justice, wis- 
dom. and goodness, the Maker of heaven and earth, the Supreme Governor of the world, 
and of all things therein, and a gracious rewarder of those that seek him, is absolutely 
necessary to be known by all who would attain eternal life; and it cannot be doubted,, 
but that the faithful, from the beginning, had this knowledge of God ; but then, before 
the coming of Christ, they had not so certain, so clear, and so distinct a knowledge of 
these things as we have now under the Gospel. For over and above the knowledge of 
these things, which the pious, before Moses, had either from a serious contemplation of 
the works of God, or from the tradition and instruction of the patriarchs, and which 
the Jews, in succeeding ages, had from the writings of Moses and the prophets; we 
Christians have a more clear, more distinct, and evident manifestation thereof from the 
books of the evangelists and apostles. 
‘The faithful, under the Jewish dispensation, did, without doubt, believe God to be 
an invisible and omnipresent Spirit; and yet his frequent appearances, sometimes under 
one resemblance, and sometimes under another, the building of an ark, a tabernacle, 
and temple, whither he was pleased to call his people together into his immediate pre- 
sence, and to talk with them (as Moses (c) expresses it) face to face, must necessarily 
turn their eyes and minds towards the mercy-seat ; make them apprehend God shut up, 
as it were, within. the holy of holies, and consequently perplex and obscure their notions 
of his spirituality and omnipresence : Whereas there is no room now, under the Gospel, 
for any gross conceptions of the Deity, when we are called upon, not to turn our eyes 
towards a visible tabernacle. but (d) “ to pray everywhere, in any place, lifting up holy 
hands ;” and are taught by Christ, (e) that “ God is a Spirit, and that they who wor- 
ship him, worship him in spirit and in truth.” . . 
The believers under the law were persuaded, that all things were ordered and go- 
verned by an ail-wise and all-powerful Being ; and yet the most sagacious of them were 
not able to account for the justice of Divine Providence, in suffering the wicked to 
prosper, and the righteous to be afflicted. But now this difficulty every common Chris- 
tian is able to solve, by the help of what he has learned from the Gospel concerning 
the retributions of a future state; and can apply to all such cases the reflection made 
by Abraham, on the rich man’s desire of some relief from Lazarus, (f) “ Son, remember 
that thou, in thy lifetime, receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; 
but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” 
2. The nature and obliquity of sin is what men, in all ages, could not but perceive ; 
but how to account for its cause and origin they were at a strange,loss: And there- 
fore some imagined a pre-existent state, from whence they brought depravity along 
with them; while others devised two contrary principles, equally actuating the world, 
the one the author of all the good, and the other of all the evil they did. (g/ “ The wick- 
edness of man (as Moses tells us) was great in the earth, and every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was evil continually ;” but whether these expressions are to be ex- 


(2) Deut. iv. 8. (b) Smalridge’s Sermons. (c) Deut. v. 4. (d) 1 Tim. ii. 8, 
(ce) John iv. 24. (f) Luke xvi. 25. (g) Gen. vi. 5. 


A, M. 4037. 
f&c. or 5442, 

Ann. Dom, 
Vuig. Er. 33. 

&e. or 31, 
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tended to the whole race of mankind, and so are a proof of the general depravation, has 
been doubted by some; whereas all such doubts must now be silenced by the plain as- 
sertions in the New Testament, that (a) “ by oneman sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin,” so that, (>) “ by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men tocondemnation ;” 
that all who are of the race of mankind “ are sinners, ungodly, enemies of God children | 
of the devil, and by (c) nature the children of wrath; that (d) when they would do good, 

evil is present with them, having a law in their members warring against the law o 

their mind, and bringing them into captivity to the Jaw of sin;” and that this is the 
state of depraved nature, wherein men are born, (e) and wherein those that live and die 
shall (f) * be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power.” 

$. And as the Gospel gives us a more distinct account of the origin and demerit of 
sin, so does it furnish us with a clearer discovery of the method whereby the guilt of it 
is atoned. Those who lived under the Mosaic dispensation were saved by the same means 
of redemption as we who live under the evangelical; but the mystery of our common 
redemption was not, in any degree, so fully manifested to them as it is tous: And 
hence it is, that the apostle compares the writings of the Old Testament to a (g) light, 
or (as the original is) to a candle shining in a dark place; but the revelation which was 
made by Christ in the Gospel, to the day-dawn, and the day-star arising in our hearts. 
The revelation made to the Jews was to them a light, but a faint one; it shone, but in 
a dark place. The nativity, life, and death of Christ, the several offices of his Media- 
torship, the remission of our sins through his blood, the sanctification of our hearts by 
his Spirit, and the glories of the world to come, were taught them, not in words at 
length, but in figures, and a dark vail was over the writings, as well as over (h) the 
face of Moses, so that the children of Israel could not stedfastly behold his doctrine any 
more than they could his countenance. In a word, (2) they were saved, as well as we, 
by the blood of Christ ; but there was as great a difference between their knowledge of 
the mystery of our redemption by the sacrifice of the death of Christ and ours, as there 
was between that dark cloud wherewith God led the people at one time, and that pillar 
of light wherewith he guided them at another. 

4. And as the Gospel gives us clearer notions of the expiation of sin, so does it exhi- 
bit a fuller assurance of our being justified, or having our sins pardoned thereby. Re- 
ligious persons who lived before the coming of Christ, knew that they were- sinners, 
and that they therefore had need of the mercy and favour of God for the remission of 
their sins; but then, being not sufficiently instructed in the method of obtaining God’s 
favour, they could not but groan sorely under the weight of them. Severe curses were 
denounced in the law against all who should in any case transgress it; these curses 
were plain, and easy to be understood; but the promises of a pardon, through the me- 
rits of a Saviour, were more intricate and involved. When therefore the danger which 
threatened them was so apparent, and the methods of their escape so obscurely notified 
to them, it is no wonder if their fears did very much overbalance their hopes. Hence 
it is, that the spirit by which they were governed is, in the Gospel, represented as a spi- 
rit of bondage, but the spirit by which we Christians are influenced is a spirit of adop- 
tion: (k) “ Ye have not now, says the apostle, received the spirit of bondage again unto 
fear, but ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Appa, Faruer,” ice, 
whereby we are as well assured of the love of God as a child is of the affection of an 
indulgent father; as surely entitled to the joys of heaven as an adopted son is to the 
inheritance of him, who therefore adopted him, that he might make him his heir; for 


(a) Rom. v. 21. (6) Ibid. ver. 18. (c) Eph. ii. 3. (d) Rom. = 21, 23. 
(e) See the Appendix to the Dissertation on Original Sin, vol. i. (f) 2 Thess. i. 9. 
) 2 Pet, i. 19. (2) 2 Cor. iii. 7. (2) Smalridge’s Sermons. (k) Rom. viiie 15, &cy 


f 
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(as the apostle goes on to display the privileges of the Christian dispensation) “ the Spi-From Matth. 
rit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God; and if chil: ee 
dren, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” is. to. tie oui 
5. And as the assurances given us of this inheritance are greater; so, lastly, is thes ere eee 
inheritance itself much more plainly revealed to us in the Gospel than ever it was be- John xii. 19. to 
fore. Whatever could be learned of a future state from the light of reason, that, andthe en4. 
much more, was known to the Jews: What by reason and by revelation was made 
known to the Jews concerning an immortal life, that, and much more, is manifested to 
us Christians. The texts in which a future state is revealed to the Jews are few, 
and here and there thinly scattered in some particular books of the Old Testament; 
but there is no one book, scarce one chapter, in which this doctrine is not taught in the 
New. Those in the Old Testament are not so clear of ambiguity, but that they are 
capable of another interpretation ; those in the New are so plain and perspicuous, that 
there is no room for the most ignorant to misapprehend, or the most impious to pervert 
them: And therefore it is with great justice, that the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews (who himself was excellently versed in the knowledge of the Jewish law) hath’ 
observed, that (a) the “ law had only the shadow of good things to come, but not the very 
image of the things,” i. e. it did but obscurely and faintly typify the glories of heaven ; 
not give us so bright an image, and so lively a representation of the rewards of another 
world, as is pictured out to us, and, in all its full proportion and lineaments, accurately 
described in the Gospel. aad 
(6) Upon the whole therefore it appears, how incomparably happy we Christians are 
under the Gospel, above what the Jews were in the time of the Law, God having pla- 
ced us under the best of dispensations, under the clearest discoveries and revelations, 
and given us the most noble, rational, and masculine religion ; a religion the most per- 
fective of our natures, and most conducive to our happiness. And what indeed can be 
a nobler privilege, what a more generous and delightful pleasure, what a more powerful 
incentive to obedience, than for a rational creature clearly to discern the equity, the 
necessity, the benefit, the decency, and beauty of every action he is called upon to do; 
and thence to be duly sensible how gracious a Master he serves ; one who is so far from 
loading him with fruitless and arbitrary impositions, that each command, abstracted 
from his authority who gives it, is able to recommend itself, and nothing required but | 
what every wise man would choose of his own accord, and cannot, without being his 
own enemy, so much as wish to be exempted from? ed Bs Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see (says our Saviour to his disciples, and in them, to all profes- 
sors of his religion in succeeding generations) ; for I tell you, that many prophets and 
kings have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them, and to 
hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard them.” But in vain were these 
great privileges conferred on us, unless we make an answerable improvement of them ; 
and far from blessed shall we be, when we come to appear before the dread tribunal, 
unless we endeavour (d) “ in all things to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, wha 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 


(a) Heb. ott (3) Cave, in his Apparatus to the Lives of the Apostles. (c) Luke x. 23, 24, 
{d) Titus ii, 10, 14. | oa . . , 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DISSERTATION 


ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES OF THE 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A. M. 4037, 


&e. or 5442, ‘Tue preceding view of the Christian religion is on the whole just and beautiful. 
Ann. Dom. 


Vulg. Br. 33. Many readers indeed will question whether the author had an accurate knowledge of 
&c. or 3l- the object of the Jewish law, and of the purposes which it was intended to serve in the 
economy of grace; but to the private Christian this is a matter of comparatively little 
importance. The distinguishing doctrine of our religion, and that in which we must 
repose all our hopes of future happiness, is the redemption of man by the death and sa- 
crifice of Christ on the cross; and yet there is no doctrine, which has given occasion to 
more numerous or more acrimonious controversies among those, who call themselves 
Christians. It has been questioned, whether the death of Jesus of Nazareth can be 
considered as in any sense an atonement for the sins of men ; whether, if it be an atone- 
ment, he died for al/ men, or only for those, who shall be placed on his right hand at 
the judgment of the last day, and invited to take possession of the kingdom prepared 
for them from the beginning of the world; and what are the conditions—if there be 
any conditions, on which those, for whom he died, are to be justified, or reap all the 

benefits, for the obtaining of which he condescended to die for them. 

Our author has hardly entered at all into these controversies, or even stated the doc- 
trine of redemption in such terms, as to furnish his readers with a clue to guide them 
through the labyrinth, in which, if they be conversant with the systems of the diffe- 
rent sects of Christians, they must feel themselves to be in some degree intangled. He 
has indeed said enouglt to direct in his duty, the plain man, who is an absolute stran- 
ger to these systems, and ready to receive the simple truth as it is in Jesus; but, in 
this age, there is ho Christian who can read, or who is in the too general practice of 
“ heaping to himself teachers, having itching ears,” who can be an absolute stranger to 
the different views of this great doctrine, which are everywhere obtruded on him by 
teachers presuming to be wise “ above that which is written.” 

I will endeavour to supply what our author has omitted; and as it appears to me that 
most of the controversies, which, on this great doctrine, divide the Church of Christ, 
have arisen from mens losing sight of the original purpose for which a Mediator was 
introduced between God and the human race, and then teaching, as separate and un- 
connected truths, propositions which are in reality dependant on each other, I will 
adopt a different method of procedure, and treat of redemption, regeneration, sanctifi- 
cation, and justification; as doctrines, which, though different in themselves, are so 
closely linked together, that they cannot be stated intelligibly but with reference to 
each other. | 

The first thing to be done is to ascertain, Whether the death of Christ can be con- 
sidered as, in any sense, a sacrifice or atonement for sin? But this, I think, could ne- 
ver have been made a question among those who admit the inspiration and authority of 
the New Testament, had not the doctrine of atonement and redemption been stated in 
terms to which the Sacred Scriptures give no countenance. We are expressly told by 
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our Lord himself (a), that he came into the world “ to give his life a ransom for many,” From Matth, 
and by St Paul (6), that « he gave himself a ransom for all.” The same apostle says piles 
elsewhere (c), that “ when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died for 15, 6a the’ gril 
the ungodly ;” that “ God commendeth his love towards us, in that while we were yo 2 
sinners Christ died for us ;” that “ when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by John xi Poets 
the death of his Son; and that we joy in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom ‘2 end 

we have now received the atonement,” or been taken into favour by an exchange of suf- 

fermgs (d). The same apostle assures us (e) that “ all have sinned, and come short of 

the glory of God; being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in 

Jesus Christ (Sia rig dxonurpaiceae tig ty Xpie7S Ineo) ; whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 

pitiation (inarrigcy) through faith in his blood ;” and, in perfect harmony with him, St 

John says (f), that “ if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 

Christ the righteous; and he is the propitiation (inaoués) for our sins ; and not for ours, 

or for those of any particular class of men only, but also for the sins of the whole 

world.” The import of the wards ezonuzparg, ixncuds and inasrigioy is so perfectly ascertain- 

ed, that there can be no doubt whatever, but that, according to the doctrine of St Paul 

and St John, the death of Christ was an expiatory sacrifice, and that he suffered for 

the sins of men—the just for the unjust, the righteous for the wicked. 

But is it not unjust to punish the innocent for the guilty ? and can we believe that 
an act of injustice makes an essential part of any dispensation of God to man? We 
certainly cannot believe any such thing; for God is not only just, but merciful, and no 
act of injustice was ever approved by him. To punish an innocent person for the guilty, 
were it possible to do so, would indeed be unjust; but this is not possible, for the very 
notion of punishmeni involves in it the sufferer’s consciousness of guz/t; and as our Sa- 
viour was conscious of no such thing, it can with no propriety be said that he was pu- 
nished in our stead. He suffered indeed in our stead, and _ his sufferings made atone- 
ment for our sins, reconciled us to God, and opened again the kingdom of heaven, which 
had been shut against every individual of the human race. ‘That there is no injustice 
in this, nor any thing difficult to be believed, will be evident, I think, when we have 
duly considered the purpose for which Christ was /irst promised to fallen man, and in 
due time .“ made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man, humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” Now, the apo- 
stle assures us, that the purpose for which he submitted to all this, was, “ that through 
death he might destroy him, who had the power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver 
them, who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage (g).” 

How the devil came to have the power of death, and what is meant by that death 
which he brought upon the first pair, and, through them, on all their posterity, 1 have: 
endeavoured elsewhere to shew (h); and as the promise of redemption was first made 
on that occasion, just before the merciful God pronounced sentence on the guilty pair, 
there can be no doubt but that the promise implied future deliverance from that death, 
to which he was then about todoom them. To our first parents it could not be supposed 
to imply any thing more; for they were not aware of having incurred any other penal- 
ty. But surely there is nothing unjust or unreasonable in the Judge of all the earth 
accepting of the temporary death of one man, in order to prevent the eternal death or 
everlasting extinction of the whole human race. How many great commanders have 
exposed part of their armies to inevitable destruction, when no other means were left 
to them of preserving the remainder or of ensuring victory ? And how often have the » 


: : i ii : c ® 6—12, 
Matt. xx. 28. Mark x. 45. (6) 1 Tim. ii. 6.0 (c) Romans v. 6 
(d Bi) 95 on the words xarwarrayh xaradrdoow. (e) Rom. iii. 23—-26. = (f) 4 John ii, 2, 2. 
(g) Heb. ii, 14, 15. (4) Vol. i. of this Work, Appendix to Dissertation iii. 
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a. M. 4037, leaders of those detachments marched bravely to their posts, aware, all the while, that . 
el i et they were doomed to destruction for the preservation of their country? No man ever 
Vulg. #r. 33, thought that there was injustice in such conduct, or condemned the commander-in-chief 
&e or 31. for ordering, in such circumstances, a detachment on so forlorn a hope, or the comman- 
a der of the detachment for obeying his superior. No man ever condemned an indivi- 
dual for devoting himself to certain death for the deliverance of his country. When 

Bustace de St Pierre and his six heroic companions gave themselves up at the siege of 

Calais, for the safety of their townsmen, (a) they were not considered as self-murderers ; 

nor was the governor of the place condemned as unjust for permiting such a sacrifice 

for the deliverance of those who were entrusted to his care, and whom he could, by no 

other means, preserve from indiscriminate destruction. ‘That Samson was guilty of no- 

thing wrong or unjust, when he overthrew the temple of Dagon on the enemies of his 

country, though he was perfectly aware that he was to involve himself in the same ruin 

with them, is placed beyond all controversy, by shis being endowed with supernatural 

strength to perform that exploit; and no man who has reflected seriously om the history 

of that judge of Israel, ever ranked his last exploit among his many imprudencies. On 

the contrary, such conduct, wherever ‘it has been necessary, has been applauded by all 

men ; and why should the perverseness of infidelity suppose that there was any thing 

unjust or unreasonable in the Son of God’s taking upon him human nature, that by dy- 

ing in that nature for a time, he might redeem the whole race from death eternal, or 

utter extinction ? 

Our Saviour is nowhere said to have been punished for Adam’s sin; nor indeed are 
we punished for it, though in consequence of his fall we are doomed to a temporary, as 
we should have been to eternal death, but for the interposition of the second Adam. It 
was not of any thing due to us by nature, or which we could have meried of God as 
wages for our services, that we were deprived by the apostacy (for such it was) of our 
first parents, but of a free gift, which, when once forfeited, might have been restored on 
any condition that should seem fittest to the All-wise and All-powerful Author of the 
gift. It might, indeed, for any thing that we can conceive to the contrary, have been 
restored without any condition at all, had man been the only free and moral agent a- 
mong all the creatures of God. But man is not the only moral agent among the crea- 
tures of God; and therefore some atonement may have been, and undoubtedly was, ne- 
cessary, as a warning, to such of them as had not yet fallen, that though God’s mercies 
are infinite and over all his works, he will yet by some means or other enforce obedience 
to all his laws—positive as well as moral. Hence it seems to be, that St Paul repre- 
sents one object of the preaching “ of the unsearchable riches of Christ” to have been, 
that“ unto ‘the principalities and powers in heavenly places might be made known’ 
(yropcb) by the church, the manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose, 
which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord (2).” . 

That Christ died, therefore, to restore mankind to that life, which had been forfeited by 
the fall of Adam, is as certain as that the Scriptures of the New Testament are the 
word of God; and since we are assured (c) that ** as by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead; and that as in Adam aii die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made‘alive,” it is equally certain that he died for all men without exception. For, 
as St Paul informs Timothy, (d) “ there is one God, and one Mediator between Ged | 
and men, the man Christ. Jesus; who gave himself a ransom (a7/vzpor) for at, to be 
testified in due time.” dntad : 

- That this last clause—to be testified in due time—refers to the resurrection of the dead, - 
T am decidedly of opinion; but as the generality of commentators think otherwise, I 


(a) Hume’s History of England, Chap. xv.  (b) Eph. iii. 10, 11. See Whitby on the place, and Dr Nares’s 
ingenious work, entitled Eis Osos ; Eis Mecsas. . (ce) 1 Cor, xv. 21, 22, (d)1 Tim. ii. 5, 6, 
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have no occasion to insist upon it, because the same apostle elsewhere (a) teaches, in From Matth. 
the plainest terms, that the resurrection of the body will alone complete the redemp- ARN 
tion of man. “ For I reckon (says he) that the sufferings of this present time are not 15. to the end, 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us. For the Parnes Tee ae 
€xpectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God. For the John xii. 19.10 
creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath‘t< ext 
subjected the same in hope ; because the creature itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children of God. For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. — And not 
only they, but ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves gréan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body.” ; 
‘hat the word xz/o«, here translated creature and creation, means only the rational 

part of the creation, and once, more especially the Gentiles and unbelieving Jews as 
distinguished from the Christians, is evident from the general sense of the whole pas- 
sage, as well as from the use of the word elsewhere in the New Testament *. It was 
only the rational part of the creation, and indeed only the Christians, that could com- 
pare the sufferings of the present time with the glory which was to be revealed in them. ~~ > 
They were the Christians alone that earnestly expected, and patiently waited for the 
‘manifestation of the sons of God. It is the rational part of the creation alone that can 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God; and it can be only of the Gentiles and unbelieving Jews, together with the Chris- 
tians, that the apostle is speaking, when he says, that “ not only they, but ourselves also, 
even we ourselves, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, wait- 
ing for the adoption, &c.” 
- But the question is, What are the vanity and corruption, to which mankind are here 
said to have been made subject, and from which they are at some time to be delivered 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God? To this question two answers have 
been given, though, when considered in connection with the context, it seems to me te 
admit of but one. Several modern divines of very considerable eminence think, that 
the vanity to which the creature was made subject, and the pain and corruption under 
which the whole creation groaned, were the impious doctrines and immoral practices 
of the heathen world; and in support of this opinion they appeal to those texts in the 
Psalms and other books of Holy Scripture, in which the idolatrous worship of the Gen- 
tiles is called vanity and lying vanities. 

Now, it cannot be denied that the Psalmist (0) calls idolaters “ such as love vanity, 
and lift up their souls unto vanity ;” that he expresses his contempt and abhorrence of 
the divinations and oracles of the heathen, by calling them “ lying vanities ;” or that 
God himself gives this designation to the idolatries of the Israelites, when he says,— 
(c) “ They have moved me to jealousy with that which is not God; they have pro- 
voked me to anger with their vanities.” It does not, however, follow from all this, that 
vanity has no other signification in Scripture than the idolatrous practices of the hea- 
then, or the frequent apostacies of the Jews; and it cannot possibly have that significa- 
tion here. ’ 
The apostle says expressly, that the creature was made subject. to the vanity of 
which he is speaking, not willingly (ux txover—not of his own accord or by himself), “ but 
by him who hath subjected the same under (d) hope,” (did rév vroragurra ta’ éxmidi). Who 


a) Rom. viii. 18, &c.  * See St Mark xv. 15. Coloss. i. 23.; Schleusner on the word xtlets, 
and Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice in Evangelium Marci. Oper. tom. ii. p. 468. ed. Roterod. 1686. 
(0) Psal. iv..2. xxiv. 4, and xxxi. 6. : (c) Deut. xxxii. 21. (d) See Schleusner on 


the word eats 
“9272 
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A.M. 4037, subjected the creature to idolatry? Certainly not God, but the devil. But what 
&o, or 5412. were the hopes held out to that creature as a motive to desert the service of his Ma- 
Vulg. Sr. 33, ker, and worship impure spirits and dumb idols ? It is evident, from the whole strain 
&c. or 31. of the passage. that the hope held out to the creature, when first subjected to this va- 
nity, was, that he should in due time be delivered from it. But did the devil or his a- 
gents, when first tempting man to idolatry, enforce the temptation, by informing him 
that he should be subjected to that vanity only for a time ? Reasoning like this will 
not be found in the number of “ Satan’s devices.” Besides, the same apostle, in this 
very epistle, assures us that mankind were subjected to idolatry and all its impure prac- 
tices by themselves and not by another; “ for the invisible things of God (says he) (a) 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so that they: (the Gentiles) are without 
excuse; because, that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. Professing themselves wise, they became fools; and changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image like to corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things—And as they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not con- 
venient.” 

It is impossible therefore that by the vanity to which the creature was made subject, - 
not willingly ; that by the bondage of corruption from which that creature is to be deliver- 
ed into the glorious liberty of the children of God ; or that by the pain under which the 
whole creation groaned; St Paul could mean the idol worship or impure practices of the 
heathen ; because he had expressly ~“said,..in the beginning of the epistle, that to these 
things the heathen had willingly subjected thentselves. Besides, the apostle represents, 
not the heathen world only and the unbelieving Jews, but_also himself and the Chris- 
tian converts at Rome—even the whole rational creation as oaning within them- 
selves in pain, and waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redempti@n of their bodies.” 
Were St Paul and the Christian converts, who had the first fruits of th¢. Spirit, groan- 
ing within themselves under the burden of idolatry, or wallowing in theimpurities of 
its worship ? If this was the vanity and corruption to which the whole creation'!s here said 
to have been made subject, why should the Christians of Rome be Waiting with earnest 
expectation (a7dexoucvor) for the redemption of the body as the means of beirS “ deli- 
vered from it into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” The seat of*#dolairy 
and of every other moral corruption—whether innate or acquired—is the mind ra- 
ther than the body ; and those who shall not be delivered from such corruptions. before - 

_the ressurection of the dead, will have no cause to look forward with earnest expecta- 
tion to the approach of that awful event. ‘ 

This interpretation of the passage therefore, fraught as it is with contradictions 22d 
absurdities, must be rejected. It is likewise perfectly modern as well as contradict0Ty; 
for all the ancient commentators of any eminence, as Whitby has completely proved ()s 
considered death, and the dread of death, as that vanity, corruption, and pain under 
which the whole creation groaned, or had cause to groan, before life and immortality 

3 were brought to light by the Gospel of Christ. seve 

That the precarious tenure of human life, and the certain prospect of death, are, in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, often called vanity, must be known to evens eee ; 
who has read his Bible with however little attention. "Thus, the Psalmist, meditatine 
on the shortness of human life, and the certainty of death, says, “ Behold, thou ts 
made my days as an hand-breadth, and mine age is as nothing before thee : verily, every 
man at his best state is altogether vanity ;” and again, “ Man is like to vanity, his days. 


(a) Rom. i. 20, &c. (4) See his valuable notes on the passage, 
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pass away like a shadow.” In perfect harmony with this sentiment is that of Solomon, from Matth.’ 
* vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, vanity of vanities ; all is vanity.— One generation **. !0. to the 
passeth away, and another generation cometh ; but the earth abideth for ever.” In all 16. Wo the ott, 
these passages (a) it is worthy of observation, that the same Greek word is, in the vere Luke xix. 45. 
sion of the LXX, employed to express what our translators render vanity, that is used guess 
for the same purpose, by the apostle in the verse under consideration, Nay, even Adam the end. 
himself—then become mortal, called his second son Abel, which signifies literally such — 
vanity as a vapour ; so that the ancient interpretation of this verse receives at least as 

much countenance from the language of the Old Testament as the modern, whilst it re- 

ceives much more from the sentiments of the heathen. 

That the thinking part of the heathen world, whilst they were all idolaters by choice, 

groaned within themselves on the prospect of death, to which they had been subjected 

not willingly, we are assured by the testimony of Cicero, than whom no man was ever 

betfer acquainted with the doctrines of all the schools of philosophy. That illustrious 

Roman, though by no means free from great weaknesses, had certainly as little rea- 

son to dread the approach of death as any of his contemporaries, whose history has 

come down to us; and yet in some of his most serious compositions, he writes of death 

as an event of which “ the prospect must embitter the whole life of man” *. He asks 

+—* What enjoyment there can be in life, when, day and night, we cannot but think 
‘ how soon we are to die?” and exclaims t{—“ Who can be otherwise than miserable, 
dreading sorrow and death, of which the one is often present with us, and the other al- 

ways impending !” Nay, when he is endeavouring to persuade his readers to despise 

death, one of his arguments is, that it will render them as insensible both to pain and 

to pleasure, as they were before they were born §; and surely he who reasoned thus 

must have considered human life as vanity indeed. 

Nor could the prospect of the unbelieving Jews be much brighter than that of this 

Roman. ‘The Sadducees denied the existence of any immaterial principle in man, as 

well as the resurrection of the dead; the Pharisees indeed admitted both, but the en- 
joyments of that paradise, which they had provided for the children of Abraham, appear 

to have been very gross (b); and even to earlier Jews of much better principles than 

either of these sects, the prospect of death, seen through the shadows of the law, was 
extremely dismal and gloomy. Of this we have complete proof in the conduct of 
Hezekiah, one of the most pious and upright of the Jewish monarchs, when he was de- 

sired by the prophet, in the name of the Lord, to prepare himself for immediate death. 

He turned himself, we are told, (c) to the wall, chattered, as he says, like a crane or 

a swallow, prayed earnestly for longer life; “ for, said he, the grave cannot praise thee, 

death cannot celebrate thee; they that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth.” . 
Neither St Paul nor any other real Christian, who had the first fruits of the Spirit, 

could think of death as it presented itself to the mind of Hezekiah among the Jews, 

and of Cicero among the Gentiles; but the sufferings to which, in that age, Christians 

were subjected for the faith, made it very natural for them “ to wait with earnest ex- « 
pectation for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body.” ; 


CHAP, Iv. 


The redemption of the body can mean nothing else than the resurrection of the body. 


(a) Ps. xxxix, 11. cxliv. 4. Eccles. i. 2. 

* Mortis enim metu ommis quiete vite status per- 
turbatur. De fin. lib. i. cap. 15. 

+ Que enim potest in vita esse jucunditas, cum, 


dies et nocteis, cogitandum sit, jam jamque esse mo- - 


riendum? Tusc. Quest. lib. i. c. 7. 

$ Quis, enim potest, mortem aut dolorem metuens, 
quorum alterum sepe adest, alterum semper impen- 
dit, esse non miser? = Tusc. Quest lib. 5, ¢. 0, 


§ Natura sic se habet, ut, quomodo inttium nobis 
rerum omnium ortus noster afferat, sic exitum mors ; 
ut nthil pertinuit ad nos ante ortum, sic nihil post 
mortem pertinebit : in quo quid polest esse mali, cum 
mors nec ad vivos pettineat, nec ad mortuos? Alteri 
nulli sunt, alteras non attinget. Tusc. Quest. lib, i, 
cap. 38. 

(b) See St Mat. xxii. 23--34. and p. 261 of this 
Vol, Note +. (c) Isaiah xxxvill, passim. 
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A. M. 4037, The redemption obscurely promised to Adam was from that death which, by his fall, he 
by Pts had brought not only on himself, but also on all his posterity; to that death Jews and 
Vulg. £r. 33, Gentiles were unquestionably subjected, “ not willingly” or by themselves, but “ by ano- 
&eor3l- ther who had subjected them in hope; but, according to St Paul, if there be no re- 
surrection of the dead,” then they who are “ fallen asleep in Christ can have no hope; 
for they are perished (¢74,aor7e), are lost,” and become as if they had never been. The 
resurrection of the dead therefore is unquestionably the completion of that redemption 
which was promised to Adam from the consequences of his fall; and as such it is de- 
scribed in the plainest terms by St Paul (a). ‘For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. - But every man in his own order: Christ the first fruits, after- 
wards they that are Christ’s at his coming. Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the (Mediatorial) kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have 
put down all rule and all authority and power. For he must reign, till he hath put, all 
enemies under his feet. Zhe last enemy that shall be destroyed, zs death. For he hath 
put all things under his feet. But when he saith all things are put under him, it is 
manifest that he is excepted, who did put all things under him. And when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself (as man, and Mediator be- 
tween God and man) be subject unto him that put all things under him, that God—the 

ever Blessed Trinity—may be all in all.” 

That this redemption—the only redemption which in strictness of speech was promised 
to our first parents—will be universal is certain; for “ as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all,” without exception, “ be made alive.” Such is the express doctrine of 
St.Paul ; and it is likewise the doctrine of his Divine Master. “ As the Father, said our 
Lord, (4) hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself; and 
hath given him authority to execute judgment also, because he is the Son of Man,’”— 
the son promised to our first parents. ‘ Marvel not at this; for the hour is coming, in 
the which ail that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” From which last words it is evident that multitudes, who 
have been actually redeemed from the consequences of Adam’s fall, will yet be found 
not meet to be “ partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light ;” and in all proba- 
bility such unworthy persons would have been found among the descendants of Adam, 
though the first covenant of life had never been broken. As this redemption compre- 
hends all men—Heathens, Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, so has it likewise been 
wholly of grace and without conditions ; for though ‘ death is the wages of sin,” eternal 
life is not the wages of righteousness, but “ the free gift of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” (c) “ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins,” (d) before we had done either good or evil. 

Redemption therefore, in its original sense, as promised to the fallen parents of the 
human race, has been, or rather will be, universal and unconditional. The stupendous 
plan, into which even the angels desired to look, was formed by the Divine wisdom and 
goodness, and carried into complete effect without any co-operation of ours; “ but not 
as the offence, so also is the free gift. For, if through the offence of (the) one, (the) 
many be dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by (the) grace, which is by 
(the) one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto (the) many. And not as it was by 
one that sinned, so is the gift; for the judgment was of one (offence) (e) to con- 
demnation; but the free gift is of many offences unto justification Qmafoue). For 
if by the offence of the one man, death reigned by (the) one; much more, they who re-: 
ceive (the) abundance of the grace, and of the gift of (the) righteousness—ziis Sinasoovrns 


(a) 1 Cor. xv. 22-29. (5) St John v.26—30. (c) Rom. vi. 23, 
(d) 1 John iv. 10. (e) See vol. i. of this Work, p. 86, &c: 
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—shall reign in life by the one Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by one offence judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation; even so, by one righteousness—: trig Siccuauarog ey yee as 
(a), the free gift came upon all men to justification of life—tis Smaiwow wie (b).” Through 16. to the end, 
the whole of this passage our loss by the fall of our first father is contrasted with our [7° *% 4% , 
gain by the cross of Christ; and as we were subjected to the consequences of Adam’s John xii, 19. to 
sin not willingly or by ourselves, so have we contributed, and can contribute, nothing °°" 
to that justification of life, which hath come upon all men by the free gift of God; for as 
Christ was freely “delivered” by the compassionate goodness of God “ for our offences, 
so was he raised again for our justification.” With respect to this redemption, and the 
bondage from which we are redeemed, we are therefore justified, i. e. treated as if we 
had never come under any condemnation—neither for our faith nor for our works, but by 
the free grace of God, who sent his Son into the world to take upon him our na- 
ture, and in that nature to die as a Lamb to take away the sin (viv cuapriar) not sins— 
but that sin, of which the consequences have fallen on the whole world *. 

It is evident, likewise, from the contrast made by the apostle of our gain in Christ 
with what we had lost in Adam, that in his estimation we have gained more than we 
had lost; and that this is really the case will appear incontrovertible from the view 
which, in the course of this Work, hath been taken of the consequences of the fall com- 
pared with the effects of the atonement. The gree gift, as immortality is here with 
great propriety called, is now conferred on all men in such a manner as renders it im- 
possible to be again forfeited. It isnot held under the Christian dispensation, as it was 

_under the paradisaical, on the precarious tenure of any mere man’s obedience to any 
law, whether positive or moral, but is the “ gift of God” once for all.bestowed on the 
human race, “ through Jesus Christ our Lord,” who having made atonement by his 
blood, or, as the apostle expresses it, ‘‘ died unto sin once,” “is risen from the dead, 
and become the first-fruits of them that sleep. For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive (c).” ; : 

This covenant therefore, if such it can with propriety be called, is wholly of grace, 
as indeed the first was likewise; but the terms of the second having been fulfilled, not 
by us, but by our Divine Redeemer, it can never, like the first, be violated ; for “ the 
free gift of immortality hath,” as the apostle says, “ actually come upon all men unto 


From Matth. 
xx. 10. to the 


(a) Perhaps one judicial act. See Schleusner. 

(6) Rom. v. i5—19. 

* Bishop Bull, treating of justification, and com- 
paring Scripture with Scripture to ascertain the im- 
port of the word in the New Testament, having quo- 
ted the 18th verse of the fifth chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans, says—‘ Apprimé notandum est, 
Apostolum versu precedente ex professo celebrare 
valuisse tiv megicctian ths yogites nel Tis Ougses Tis Dences- 
ocuvns exundantiom gratie et doni justitie, sive jastifi- 
cationis per Christum ; nempe, quod donum illud jus- 
tificationis non consistit vel subsistit in sola libera- 
tione a morte, quam peccato meriti sumus, sed ulte- 
rius progreditur, et nobis dat, ut & Cay Barrcvapeer— 
in yita regnemus per Jesum Christum, _ 

« Firmum quoqbve ‘pro nostra sententia argumen- 
tum peti potest ab iis Scripture locis, ubi heredem 

fieri—nempe regni ceelestis, et justificart pro eodem 
ponuntur, ut Rom. iv. 13, 14. Gal. tii. 18. coll. 0. 21. 
Col. iii. 24. Istis vero addi possunt textus omnes, in 
quibus Justificatio, vita, et Salus, promiscué usur- 
pantur, Quz enim aliu ratio hujus promiscui usus as- 


signari potest preter hanc, quod in justificatione jus 
ad salutem vitamque eternam nobis conferatur ? Uni- 
cum locum adferam, nempe. Gal. iii, 11. Neminem au- 
tem per legem justificari apud Deum, manifestum.est ; 
guoniam Justus ex fide vivet. Ubi probat Apostolus 
justificari hominem non ex lege, sed ex fide, hoc 
testimonio, quod homo ex fide vivit. Argumen- 
tum autem Apastoli scope essent dissolute, nisi vera 
esset hypothesis nostra, nempe justijicar?, et jus ad 
vilam, nempe eternam habere ivodvvamodyre esse.” 
Bulli Opera, Examen Censure, pp. 13, 14. Ed. 1703. 
It is evident, therefore, that when St Paul says that 
“ the free gift came upon all men to justification of 
life,” he means by the word justification, according 
to this most eminent Divine, the restoration to men 
of that title to immortality, which had been forfeit- 
ed by the fall of Adam; and such must likewise be 
the meaning of the word, where it is said that Christ 
*‘ was delivered for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification.” tad 03 
(c) Rom. vi. 9. 1 Cor, xv. 20. 
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justification of life ;” so that with equal elegance and truth he adds, that “ they who 
receive the abundance of the grace, and of the gift of righteousness, shall reega in life” 
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Vuig. £r 33, (being perfectly secure) “ by the one Jesus Christ.” 


&e. or 31. 


Of the tenure by which life and immortality were held under the first covenant or 
dispensation this could never have been said. Whether the immortality of the whole 
race was to depend for ever on Adam’s continued obedience to the positive command 
on which life was suspended, or the immortality of each individual, supposing Adam 
to have had children in his state of innocence, was to depend on his own personal obe- 
dience to that command, are questions, which in this world can never be answered ; 
but it is obvious, that on either supposition (and one or other of them must be true) the 
immortality of mankind at large would have been held by a tenure too precarious to 
give them a right to reign in life, either by the personal obedience of each individual, or 
by the obedience of their common ancestor. 

In this point of view, therefore, the only point in which the two dispensations of 
eternal life ought to be compared, it is evident that the second is much more favourable 
to man than was the first. It is true that we must quit the present stage of our exist- 
ence by passing through the valley and shadow of death, instead of being translated 
from earth into the celestial paradise, as were Enoch and Elias; as all virtuous and 
holy men would have been if the first covenant of life had not been violated; and as 
those shall be, who at our Lord’s second coming to judgment shall be found alive: but 
this circumstance of the Christian dispensation probably contributes much to wean our 
affections from this world, and to render us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. 

If the great longevity of mankind before the flood contributed, as it certainly did, to 
the extreme corruption of that race; if, as appears to have been the case, the period of 
human life was repeatedly shortened after the flood, to give a check to the again grow- 
ing corruption, it is not to be easily conceived to what excess of wickedness and de- 
pravity mankind might have degenerated, had they been translated from this world to 
another without tasting death at all*. They would undoubtedly have thought no more 
of such an exit, than men do now of undertaking a voyage to a strange and far dis- 
tant country, from which they know that to the place of their nativity they are never to 
return. Besides all this, let it be remembered, that the Son of God condescended to 
submit in our nature to temporal death, ‘in order to redeem us from death eternal; and 
surely it will not be thought hard, that we are, in this respect, placed on a level with 
him. His body indeed saw no corruption in the grave, because a dissolution of it could 
serve no purpose whatever ; but with respect to our’s the case may be very different. 
«‘ ]t may be necessary for such disordered and corrupt bodies as we bear about us, to be 
totaliy dissolved, in order to eradicate those traces which may have been formed by ir- 
regular and inveterate associations and habits, and which could not perhaps have been 


* «Tf after a long time spent idly in this world, 
each of us were sure of being lightly removed into 
some other region, we should, in all probability, be 
no more concerned about it than at taking a journey 
into some foreign country. Or could we at any time, 
without either pain, er the apprehension of any, quit 
our abode here, and convey ourselves into the realms 
above, how ready, on every slight occasion, would 
each of us be to dispatch himself or others thither! 
how rashly would men rush into their Maker’s pre- 
sence, however unqualified or unprepared to meet 
him !—Here man is produced, and formed to act a 
part upon the present stage ; a short one indeed, but 

2 


such as may in general be sufficient to constitute a 
real character, and lay a just foundation for eternity, 
Then the scene closes in so severe and solemn a man- 
ner, as must, if any thing can possibly, alarm him, 
and excite some more than ordinary vigorous endea- 
vours to prepare for his appearance in the next, which 
is of infinite consequence, and opens with a public 
trial ; when all persons shall be gathered from all quar- 
ters of the world, and stand together before the judges 
ment seat of Christ, at once to receive their doom for 
all things done in the body, at what distance of time 
soever.” Law’s Considerations on the Theory of Re- 
ligion, part iii. 
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otherwise reversed, even on the most sincere repentance (a).” If something of this From Matth. 
kind be necessary, as St Paul seems to teach (d), that our bodies, being changed from Clee 
natural to spiritual, may be rendered more commodious habitations for the spirits of just 150 a aids 
men made perfect, the dissolution of the natural body must be considered as an essential Breen 
part of the scheme of redemption ; and it is reasonable to believe that the change to be sonn xii 19. te 
effected on those who shall be alive at Christ’s coming to judgment, will amount to the theen4- 
same thing with temporal death, succeeded by an immediate resurrection. 
The death, therefore, to which all men are subjected by the sin of Adam, when con- 
sidered in connection with the resurrection of all at the end of the world, is very far 
from being an evil; and as the gift of eternal life is held by a much surer tenure under 
the Christian dispensation, than it was, or could have been, held under the paradisaical, 
it follows that, in this point of view, the second or Christian covenant of life possesses in 
fact all that superiority over the first or paradisaical covenant, which St Paul, on every 
occasion, attributes to it. 
- It hath been elsewhere observed (c), that mankind were originally, as they are now, 
placed on this earth as in a state of probation; and that the Scriptures afford no ground 
for the very general supposition, that, had Adam and Eve abstained from eating the 
forbidden fruit, both they and all their posterity would have, even in this world, been 
forever beyond the reach of moral evil. This is a groundless dream wholly inconsistent 
with a state of probation, which may be compared to a school or seminary, where youth 
are taught such knowledge and principles as are necessary to qualify them for moving 
in a higher sphere than that in which they were born. Such was the paradisaical state 
to Adam and Eve ; such was the Mosaic law to the ancient Jews ; and such is the Chris- 
tian Church and Gospel to us Christians. Whosoever is placed in such a state is sup- 
posed to be far from the perfection to which he is intended ultimately to arrive, but at 
the same time to be capable of making daily advances towards it by the improvement 
of all his faculties. There is indeed but one Being incapable of improvement, because 
there is only one Being absolutely perfect ; but every rational and free agent, who is 
not incapable of improvement, must, in a greater or less degree, be liable to error and 
to sin; for he who cannot err, is already perfect, and has nothing to acquire in a school 
or state of probation. Under the first covenant of life therefore, as well as under the 
second, mankind, had they lived to multiply in that state, must have been liable to vio- 
lations of the moral law; though, for the reasons assigned elsewhere (d), they would 
probably have been much less liable to them, had our first parents continued longer un- 
der the immediate tuition of God. ) 
_ The first covenant of life was soon broken by the parents of the human race, who 
were, in consequence, immediately turned out of the garden of Eden; and since they 
had rejected the instruction prepared for them in that paradise, they might thenceforth 
have been left entirely to themselves to regulate their conduct by their own judgment. 
There is indeed reason to believe, that if their merciful Creator had not still had a hea- 
. venly inheritance in reversion for them, they would, like the beasts that perish, have 
been actually left to themselves; and that by an equal Providence they would have 
been rendered happy or miserable, according to their virtue or vice in this world; 
when death would have been the end of them all—the righteous as well as the wicked. 
| But being received into a new covenant of life, and the instituted worship by sacrifices 
being appointed to prefigure the means by which they were to be restored to that hea- 
venly inheritance which had begn forfeited by their first father, it appears that the all- 
gracious God, whom they had so grievously offended, though he saw it not fit to take 
them again under that constant and immediate tuition which they had despised in pa+ 


(a) Law’s Considerations on the Theory of Religion, part iii. (6) 1 Cor, xv. 35—45. 
(c) Appendix to Dissert. iii, book i. (d) Vol. i. p. 101, &e: 
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radise, yet did not leave them wholly to themselves, but revealed his will to the patri- 
archs of the different families from time to time, as they had occasion for such super- 
natural instruction, and were inclined to receive it. Sin, however, which had now en- 
tered into the world, spread like a contagious disease ; the most monstrous idolatry was 
combined with almost universal corruption; and mankind became totally unfit for that 
incorruptible and undefiled inheritance, to which ‘they had the Divine promise that they 
should in due time be restored through the mediation of one born of a woman. From 
this depravity it was necessary to reclaim them; for to such “ sensual, earthly, devilish 
beings,” a redemption from the death which they had incurred by the sin of Adam, 
could have been no blessing. . 

The principal object of this Work is to give an historical view of all the means that 
were from time to time employed by infinite wisdom and perfect goodness to accom- 
plish so benevolent a purpose. Revelations, as hath been just observed, were occasion- 
ally given to the patriarchs both before and after the flood, some of them followed by 
the most tremendous judgments on the most guilty part of those to whom they were 
made; but they failed as well to preserve the comparatively innocent in the paths of 
duty, as to extricate the more guilty from the labyrinth of error and the mire of cor- 
ruption, in which they had so deeply intangled themselves. Religion, guarded by the 
sanction of rewards and punishments, which were neither seen nor felt in this world, 
laid no hold of the minds of groveling idolaters, who, when they had reached the last 
stage of their depravity, had probably little faith in a future state. A religion there- 
fore enforced by the moral sanction of rewards and punishments immediately dispensed 
in this world with inflexible justice, seems to have been the only expedient left for the 
reformation of mankind sunk in the abyss of sin and idolatry; and this expedient the 
wisdom and goodness of God adopted. It is obvious, however, that such a religion 
could not be made universal, so as to comprehend the whole human race living in a state 
which was intended to be merely preparatory to another, and which no man was to 
quit but by passing through the valley and shadow of death; for were piety and virtue 
uniformly rewarded, and profaneness and vice as uniformly punished in this world, it is 
not easy to be conceived by what means the eye of faith could be kept steadily fixed on 


another state beyond the grave. God therefore was graciously pleased to make choice 


of a single family, which advanced into a nation, might be placed under a theocratic 


government, and made the centre from which the principles of true religion were to be 
gradually diffused, as men should be able to receive them, over the face of the whole 
earth. 

Such, as we have seen in the course of this work, was the ultimate purpose for which 
the children of Israel were separated from the rest of the world, and placed under a 
government, by the administration of which every sin was in this world punished as a 
crime against the laws of the state, and zdolatry or apostacy, as high treason, which it 
really was, against their king as well as God. By these means the principles of what 
is called natural religion were as faithfully guarded in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
as have been the practice of common honesty, and all the external duties of social life, 
in any other nation under heaven; whilst the history of the creation and fall of man; 
of the destruction of the world for its wickedness by the deluge; of the call of their il- 
lustrious ancestor Abraham, and the promise made to him, that in his seed should all 
the nations of the earth be blessed, were preserved, and read with reverence, in their 
most sacred books. In those books were likewise preseribed a ritual and form of wor- 
ship admirably calculated to preserve them from the contagion of the surrounding ido- 
latry, and at the same time to give them some general notion of the means, by which 
the consequences of the first transgression were to be removed, and all the promises, in 
the fulness of time, fulfilled, which had been made to their forefathers Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. ‘Their notions of these things appear indeed to have been at first very ob- 
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scure ; but the veil was gradually removed by the prophets, as the people became more ftom Matt. 
and more able to bear the splendour of the light within, which was very far from being %,!9 te the 
the case with them at the period of their deliverance from Egyptian bondage, or indeed 15. to the end, 
for many generations afterwards. oe F 
“The Mosaic law therefore is with great propriety styled by St Paul (a) the school-John xii. 19.. 

master of the Jews to bring them to Christ ; and we have seen, in the history of that'® eae 
people, and of the nations with which they had the most considerable intercourse, 
how admirably it was calculated, not only to serve that purpose, but also to diffuse 

through the world the principles of true religion, as well as the expectation of some 

great prince to arise in Judea for the good of mankind—an expectation which actually 
prevailed in the East about the period of our Lord’s advent. The dispensation there- 

fore under which the descendants of Israel lived, is not to be considered as having been 

given for the sake of that people alone, but as an essential link of that great chain, 

which will be found to extend from the fall of man to the consummation of all things 

—as an important part of that vast scheme of revealed religion, which began when our 

first parents fell from their paradisaical state, and will continue till the final judgment, 
when Christ, as the Mediator, “ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 

Father; when he shall have put down all rule and all authority and power. For he 

must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is DEaTH,” when the redemption of man will be completed. “ And when all 

things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himseif be subject unto him 

that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 

As the Jewish nation was selected and set apart from all other nations, to be the re- 

pository of Divine truth, and the instruments of converting the rest of the world, they 

are called the elect or chosen people of God(b); and so great was the change from 
Egyptian bondage and idolatry into that happy state, into which they had been called 

by the God of their fathers, that it is compared to a new creation, a new birth, and a new 

life (c) ; and they themselves are said to have been saved, delivered, purchased, and re- 

deemed (d) by him. When they were settled in the land of Canaan, and their govern- 

ment completely formed, they became the Kingdom of God ; because he was their fem- 

poral Sovereign (e), as well as the sole object of their religious adoration, and they his 

subjects. As the great and ultimate purpose for which they were established under 

that form of government, was not only that true religion might be preserved among 
themselves, but also that from them it might be gradually diffused through the whole 

world, they are called a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation( f); though it is plain to 

every reader of their history, that among them the priesthood was confined to one fa- 

mily, and that personal holiness was far from being at any time the attribute of every 
individual of the nation. As the other nations of the world, though equally with the 
descendants of Israel related to God, who was the Creator of them all, did not belong to 

this peculiar kingdom of God, and so were not his subjects in the same sense with the 

Jews, they are frequently described as strangers and aliens, and sometimes as being even 

not a people; (g) whilst, on account of their idolatries and corrupt morals, they are oc- 
casionally called the enemies of God. ‘These strangers, aliens, and enemies, however, 

could, on certain conditions, be incorporated with the Israelites, and become in all ree 

spects as one born in the land, (A) entitled to every privilege of the Mosaic dispensation, 


(a) Gal. iii. 24. (b) Deut. iv. 37. vii. 6. x.15. Psalm xxxiii. 12. cv. 43. evi. 5. 
Isaiah xli. 8, 9. xlv. 4. (c) Deut. xxxii. 18. Isa. xliii, 1. 7.15. Ezek. xvi. 3. 6. Zech. x. 9, 
(d) Exodus iii. 8. vi. 6. xiv. 80. xv. 16. Deuteronomy xxxiii. 29. Psalm Ixxiv. 2. cvi. 21, Isaiah xliii. 3. 
’ (e) Book v. chap. iii. of this Work; Dissertation C. (f) Exod. xix. 6. (g) Deut. xiv. 21, 
xxxii. 21.  Hoseai. 10. ii.23. Psalm Ixxviii. 66. Isaiah xii. 13, lix. 18. Romans v. 10, ix. 25, 26. 
(h) Exod. xii. 48, 49. Numb. ix. 14. 
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A.M. 4037, and as much the elect of God and subjects of his peculiar kingdom, as those who by 
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ordinary, generation had descended in a direct line from either of the patriarchs Judah 


Vuig. Zr. 33, and Benjamin. 
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This elect people of God are frequently called the congregation or church of the Lord, 
(a) as well as his kingdom; and as such are repeatedly said to be sanctified (b) asa body, 
though as individuals they were a rebellious and backsliding people. When a proselyte 
from heathenism was by baptism and circumcision admitted into this holy church of 
the Jews, and had offered sacrifice, he was said to have been born again and become 2a 
new creature; insomuch that his former relation to his father and mother and brothers and 
sisters, nay, even to his wife herself, was considered as wholly dissolved, if those persons 
continued idolaters *. 

This elect and chosen people, who had been called out of Egypt and its idolatries ; this 


~ congregation of the Lord; this kingdom of Israel, of Judah, and of Gop, was the true and 


$5 
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only church of God from the giving of the law to the rending of the vail of the temple 
at the crucifixion of our Lord. Its members enjoyed many advantages over all the 
other nations then in the world; for “ to them were committed the oracles of God” to 
guide them to “ the knowledge of the truth,” and instruct them how “ to obey it:” to 
them “ appertained the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and the promises ; their’s were the fathers, and of them 
as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all God blessed forever (c).” But the 
ultimate purpose, for which all these privileges were conferred on the posterity of Is- 
-rael, was that from them, as from a centre, the light of revelation might be diffused 
over the whole earth, so as to communicate to all mankind, as they should become able 
to receive it, the knowledge of the relation in which they stand to God; of the stupen- 
dous scheme, by which life and immortality, after being forfeited by their first parents, 
had been restored to the whole human race; and of those pure principles of reli- 
gion, on which alone they could “ work out their own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling,” and thus become, through Divine grace, meet to be partakers “ of the inheritance 
of the saints in light.” 

This ultimate end of the Mosaic dispensation was indeed but obscurely prefigured in 
the rites of the law, of which the immediate sanctions were temporal rewards and pu- 
nishments; and the rest to which the great body of the church looked forward in ear- 
nest expectation, when wandering in the wilderness, was probably nothing more than 
full possession of the land of Canaan and great worldly prosperity. Similar expecta- 
tions of worldly greatness, with a firm persuasion of the perpetual obligation of the law 
of Moses, prevailed among that blinded people till the final removal of their * place and 
nation,” to use their own words; but from the very beginning many of them undoubt- 
edly saw through the vail, to that future rest behind it, of which the land of Canaan 
was but a very faint type. By the additional light which the prophets in succession 
threw upon this obscure object, and by other circumstances which it would be of no 
use to state here, the hope of a future state, and of the resurrection of the dead, became at 
last almost national, though their ideas of the enjoyments of that state appear to have 
been very gross; whilst by some of them it was confined to their own nation alone. 
Even this progress in religious knowledge, small as to us it must appear, together with the 


(a) Numb. xvi. 3. xxvii. 17, 1 Chron. xxviii. 8. dum erat Ethnicus aut servus, reputare non debet. 
Ps, Ixxiv. 2. Acts vii. 38. Lightfoot, Quatuor Evangelist. Harm. p. iii. sect. 
(6) Exod..xxxi. 13, Lev. xx. 8, xxi, 8 xxii. 9,16, 14. See likewise Hammond’s and Whitby’s Annota- 
99. tions on the various texts of the new Testament, in 
* Inter Gentem Judaicam hoc traditum est, et which mention is made of regeneration, and being born 
communiter receptum; Quod Gentiles factus Prosely- again. . id 
tus, ef servus manumissus, ecce est ut puer modo na- (c) Rom, iii, 2, ix. 4, & 
tus: nam pro cognatis consanguineis, quos habuit 
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universal peace that prevailedin the world during the greater part of the reign of Augustus, From Matth. 
constituted the fulness of time for the appearance of him, whose office it was to “ abo- ee ae 
lish death and bring life and immortality “ to light through the Gospel ;” to correct their 15. to the end 
gross notions of heavenly happiness; to “ break down the middle wall of partition be- mene 
tween the Jews and Gentiles—making of both one people; to reconcile both to God in Tobe 0h 18> 88 
one body by the cross, having slain the enmity thereby; to preach peace to them that the end. 
were afar off, as well as to those that were nigh;” and to be “a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, as well as the glory of his people Israel.” (a) 

The preaching of the Gospel however is not to be considered as a revelation entirely 
new. Our. Lord and his apostles constantly appealed to the law and the prophets; 
and what they taught was merely the completion of that great plan for rendering man 
meet for the inheritance which had been recovered for him by the sacrifice of Christ on 
the cross ; a plan which had commenced with the fall of our first parents, and was gra- 
dually unfolded through the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations; till “ God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spoke in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds; who being the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person, and upholding all things by the word of: his power, 
when he had by himself purged our sins (3: tavrov xabapisuor romodutvog Tax &uaptioy nor) sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high,” (6) thus proving himself to be the 
seed of the woman promised to our first parents, and “ the author and finisher of our 
faith (¢). 99) . 

He who had the power of death was now actually destroyed; and the kingdom of 
heaven, which had been shut against the whole hnman race by the fall of the first 
Adam, was again opened to all men by this triumph of the second over hell and the 
grave; but all were not meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light. 
The natural man was not then, is not now, nor indeed ever will be of himself, able to 
receive the things of the Spirit of God, so as to become fit by his own attainments for 
the society of angels and archangels, and all the company of heaven. At his first for- 
mation, when he came pure from the hands of his Creator, he was not deemed fit for 
that society, but was placed in the terrestrial paradise as in a school of probation, where, 
under the immediate tuition of God, he might acquire the principles, dispositions, and 
habits necessary to enable him to enjoy the happiness for which he was ultimately in- 
tended—* to relish the things which God hath prepared for them that love him, but 
‘which it hath not entered into the heart of any mere man adequately to conceive.” If 
‘such tuition was necessary to our first parents in their state of innocence, how much 
_more necessary had it become to their descendants, sunk for ages in ignorance, idolatry, 
and the most debasing vices ? If the first pair were not, as we have seen they were not, 
able to guide themselves without the aid of Divine illumination, how much less able 
were their idolatrous descendants to recover themselves from the slavery of sin and Sa- 
tan, under which they had groaned for five thousand years? And except the small 
territory of Judea, the whole earth was in this deplorable state. It was part of our 
Lord’s office therefore to redeem mankind from sin as well as from death, to instruct 
them by his word, and to sanctify them by his Spirit, that they might become capable 
of reaping all the benefits which by his precious blood shedding he had obtained to them. 
All this he hath accomplished, or will ultimately accomplish, by means similar to those, 
by which the principles of natural religion, and some obscure expectation of a future 
and better dispensation were disseminated from Judea, through different neighbouring 
nations, as light is diffused from the sun as a centre. ; 

Had our Redeemer left the Gospel to be preached by inspired individuals, acting all 


(a) Eph. ii, 11-19. Luke ii, 32. (5) Heb. i. 1—4. (c) Ibid. xii, 2. 
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Vulg. Zr. 83,no0 such reformation as he intended to accomplish could ever have been produced in 


ing of individual prophets in the patriarehal ages, both before and after the flood, that 


&e or Sl. heathen nations. He therefore formed his, disciples into an organized society or Church, 


which is in the New Testament called the household or family of the faith (rovs olxetous rie 
mioteot), the kingdom of God, and of heaven; and he built that Church or kingdom on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, ux himself being the chief corner-stone. 
It was not a church entirely new, but the old church of God, of which the limits were 
extended from the small territory of Judea to the circumference of the whole world, 
and the rites, which were merely preparatory to his sacrifice of himself for the sins of 
mankind, of course abolished, as the fogs of the morning are dissipated by the rising of 
the sun. It was founded for the very same purpose with the Jewish church ; but that 
purpose was more completely and clearly developed. The object of both churches was 
to diffuse the principles and enforce the practice of true religion throughout the world; 
but mankind had become, at least throughout the Roman empire, more capable, in the 
reign of ‘Tiberius, of comprehending the spiritual and sublime truths of Christianity, 
than any people appears to have been at the period of the Israelites deliverance from 
the slavery of Egypt. Under every dispensation of religion, the final object of -our 


_ Heavenly Father has been the same, though under different dispensations that object 


appears to have been promoted by different means. So true is it, that under botb dis- 
pensations—the Christian as well as the Mosaic—* the church hath been the pillar and 
ground of the truth (@).” and that the Gospel is not likely to make progress among heathen 
nations, when preached by individuals, however zealous or however learned, who have 
separated themselves from that society of which “ Christ is the Head, from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together, and compacted by that, which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body to the edifying of itself in love (4).” 

As the Jewish and Christian churches were both of Divine origin, and founded for 
the same purpose, they are denominated by the same or similar names, have the same 
privileges attributed to them in Scripture, and were in succession equally entrusted 
with the oracles of God. The members of both societies were, at their first foundation, 
elected from mankind at large, not for any particular merit of those who were chosen, 
but that when placed under proper government, each might, in its own order, be the 
repository of Divine truth, and the instrument of converting the world. As the Jews 
were first elected for this purpose, the Gospel was everywhere first preached to them; 
and had the whole nation embraced the truth as it is in Jesus, they alone would proba- 
bly have continued to be called, what they once unquestionably were, the elect of God, 
as from them alone would have been diffused, through the whole world, the light of the 
glorious Gospel. From the believing Jews it was in fact diffused; for our Lord’s apo- 
stles and evangelists, as well as himself according to the flesh, were all of that nation ; 
but when the majority of the people, who were originally chosen to be the keepers of 
the word of God, “rejected it, and acted as if they had judged themselves unworthy of 
everlasting life, the apostles turned to the Gentiles,” to whom their mission ultimately 
extended, as well as to “ the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” 

As we have seen that God’s ancient people the Jews were, as a body, called his cho- 
sen or elect; so is the whole body of the Christian church called the elect, because they 
were selected trom the rest of mankind, and taken into the kingdom of God, to be there 
instructed in the knowledge, worship, and obedience necessary to fit them for that eter- 
nal iife (c), which Christ hath brought to light by his Gospel, and which, by his death 


(a) 1 Tim. iii. 15. (6) Eph, iv. 15, 16. (c) Rom, viii. 32—36. Eph, i. 4——13, 
i Peters. 1, 2. il, 9, 10, v. 13. 
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and resurrection, he obtained for all who should be qualified to enjoy it. ‘That this From Maitn, 
election relates not to the final salvation of individuals, is evident from our Lord’s ha-** 1° te the 
: ise . ; ; end, Mark xi. 
ving declared that he had chosen the twelve (zov's dudexa eackeunr), though he knew one of't5. to the end, 
them to be a devil (a); from the apostles addressing by the title of elect whole bodies permeate 
men, of whom there could be little room for hope that every individual should be finally Jona xii. 19. to 
saved; from its being reasonable to suppose, that they, who were Jews, employed the te ¢¢- 
word, in the sense in which it is used in the O/d Testament, to the authority of which 
they constantly appealed ; and from the unquestionable fact, that if they had employed 
it in any other sense, as honest men they would have explained their meaning. ~ 
The first step which the goodness of God took in the execution of his purpose of elec- 
tion with respect to the Gentile world, was, by the preaching of the apostles and evan- 
gelists; to rescue such of them as would listen to the truth, from the blindness, idola- 
try, and impurity of their heathen state, and to bring them to the light of the glorious 
Gospel, by incorporating them with the converted Jews, who then constituted the 
Church of Christ. As this was in itself as great a change as that which was made on 
a proselyte from heathenism to the Jewish religion under the Mosaic dispensation, it is 
expressed by words of the same import with those, which were employed in the Old. 
Testament to expresss the deliverance of the Israelites from their oppression and idola- 
try in Kgypt. Thus, the converted Gentiles are said to have been delivered (b) from 
the vices and lusts in which the world was involved ; to have been justified and saved (c) 
when they embraced the Christian faith, and were admitted into the Christian Church ; 
and to have been purchased and redeemed (d) by the blood of Christ, as well from all 
iniquity as from the dominion of death. The same expressions are repeatedly applied 
to the believing Jews ; and as the Gospel was preached to call the minds of them from 
a vain reliance on the rites of the ceremonial law, and to invite the Gentiles from the 
corruptions of idolatry to all the honours and privileges of the people of God, both 
Jews and Gentiles are said to have been called (e), in the very same sense that the Is- 
raelites were called out of Egypt, and formed into a society under a theocratic govern. — 
ment, though the latter call was to a much nobler inheritance than the former. 
As God formed the believing Jews and Gentiles into one body or church, having freed 
the former from the law of ordinances-—“ a yoke, which neither they nor their fathers 
were able to bear,” and brought the latter out of darkness and idolatry into a new 
state of existence, “ into his marvellous light’”—the “ light of the glorious Gospel,” he 
is said to have created or made (f ) them; to have guickened (g) them, or given them 
ife; to have begotten or regenerated (h) them; and they are represented as new creatures 
(i) who have put on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness. Hence the members of the Christian Church are called his children who have 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby they cry, Abba, Father (hk); his household or fa- 
mily (oixsia) (2); the Church herself hes kingdom, or the kingdom of heaven (m) ; and as 
the land of Canaan was, under the Mosaic dispensation, the immediate inheritance of 
God’s family or household; under the Gospel, heaven itself is the inheritance promised 
to his family (n), the members of which are indeed warned to look for no other (0), 


(a) John vi. 70. (6) Gal. i. 4. Col, i. 13. Eph, iv. 8-25. 1 Peter ii. & 
(c) Acts i, 47. 1 Cor, i, 18. vi, 11. vii. 18. x. 33. Eph, ii, 5—14, 1 Thess. i, 16. 1 Tim, ii. 4. 2 Tim, i. 9. 
d) Acts xx. 28. 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. vii. 22, 23, Tit. ii. 14, 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. Rom. v. 9. _ (e) Rom. i. 6, 7. 
vill. 28. ix. 24. 1 Cor. i. 9.24. Gal. i. 6.0 Epb.iy. 1. 1 Thess. ii. 12. 2 Tim.i. 9,10, 1 Pet. i. 15. 


ii G18 eet: f) Eph. ii. 10.15. iv.24. Coloss. tii.10, 11. (g) Rom. ii. ¥3._ Eph. it. 5. 
A pia dies 13. Veet ie 6. _ (h) 1 Cor.iv. 15. Philem. x. James i. 18. 1 Pet. 1. 3. 23. 
1 John v. 1.18. (i) 2 Cor. v.17. 1 Pet. ii. 2. (k) Rom. viii, 1 4—18. ix. 26. 
- 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. Gal. iii. 26, &c. Eph.i. 5, 1 John ii, 1, ¢ : (2) Eph. ii. 19. ii. 14, 15, 
my Vim. ii, 15... Heb..4ii.6. x. 21. (m) St Mat. iii, 2. iv. 17. x.7. Luke x. 9. xx. ats 
"John iii. 3. 5. Actsi. 3. Rom. xiv.17. 1 Cor.iv, 20. (n) Acts xx. 32. Col. i, 12, ill, 24 


Heb. ix. 15. 1 Petv iii, 3, 4. (0) John xvi. 33. Acts xiv. 22. 
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A.M. 4037, and are Called heirs of the kingdom of heaven and of eternal life, and joint heirs with 

pene pila OL ETACOE 
Vulg. #r.33, The Christian Church being thus, as the Jewish Church was before her, the family or 
&e. or 31. household or kingdom of God, the unconverted heathens are, by the inspired writers of the . 
“~~ New Testament, described in the same terms as they are described by the writers of 
the Old, as aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, as strangers and foreigners, and 
even as not a people (b); whilst the unbelieving Jews, who had rejected the Messiah, 
and turned.a deaf ear to the Gospel, by which alone their own dispensation could be 
completed, are called even enemies (c). Those aliens, however, and strangers and fo- 
reigners, as soon as they were endowed with faith in Christ, could be incorporated in- 
to his church, and thus become fellow-citizens with the saznts,.and members’ of the house- 
hold of God; and those who were not a people, might by the same means become the 
people of God (d); whilst we are assured (e), that the time will come, when all Israel 
shall be graffed again into the tree, from which, for their unbelief, they are now as 
branches broken off; that their being received into the church shall be as life from the 
dead; and that all the nation of Israel shall be saved from the blindness in which 

_ they are now involved. 

As no man, from whomsoever descended, was by his natural birth a member of the 
Jewish church, or entitled to the privileges of the Mosaic covenant, until he was ad- 
mitted into it by the rites appointed for that purpose (f), the very same is the case 
with respect to the Christian church. No man is, by his natural birth, a member of 
the household or family or kingdom of Christ, nor can he be entitled to all the privileges 
of that family or kingdom, until he be admitted into it by the sacrament of baptism 
duly administered (g¢). In the first ages, when men and women of riper years were re- 
ceived into the church by baptism, whether from among the Jews or from among the 
Gentiles, their former sins were considered as washed away (h); they were themselves 
looked upon as persons saved (2), by being called into a state of salvation; and all, 
whether young or old, were, by baptism, said to be regenerated or born again (k), as the 

’ proselytes from idolatry were said, to be born again, by the Jews, and to have become 
new creatures (l). It appears indeed to me, that our Lord called the period at which 
he sojourned on earth the era of regeneration (m), when old things—the peculiarities of 
the Mosaic dispensation, and the impurities and vanities of heathenism—* had passed, 
or were passing, away, and all things become new.” 

As both Jews and Gentiles appear to have, in the age of our Saviour, been shocking- 
ly immoral in their lives, the latter occasionally practising the impurest vices as duties 
of their religion, it is obvious, that till a thorough reformation should be wrought in 
taem, they were utterly incapable of inheriting the kingdom of God in heaven. As 
soon however as they were made heirs of that kingdom on earth, by being regularly 
admitted into the church of Christ, they were said to have been washed, to have been 
sanctified, and to have been justified (n) in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spi- 
rit of our God. This was the language of the Jews when speaking of the admission of 
proselytes into their church, and must therefore have been familiar to those to whom it 
was addressed by the apostles, and intelligible to every ordinary capacity. As it was 
applied to whole bodies of men—to the church of Corinth in particular, in which we 
know that there were great irregularities, and, as appears from one of the texts refer- 
red to in the margin, one man at least, who is supposed to have “ trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and to have counted the blood of the covenant, by which he had him- 


(a) Titusiii. 7. James ii. 5, Rom. viii, 17, _ (6) Eph. ii. 12.19. 1 Peter ii. 10. 
(c} Rom, v.10. xi. 28. (d) Ibid. (e) Rom. xi. passem. (f ) Gen. xvii. 14, 
Exod. xii, 48. (g) St Matt. xxviii 19, 20. h) Acts ii. 38. xxii. 16. 
(2) 1 Peter iii. 21. (A) St John iii, 3—11. Titus iii, 3, 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. (1) 1 Cor. v. 17. 
(m) St Matt. xix. 28. compared with 2 Cor. v. 17, 18. , (nm) 1 Cor. vi. Que12. Titus iii. 38. 
Heb. ii, 11, x. 29. 4 
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self been sanctified, an unholy thing,” it is evident that this washing, sanctifying, and From Mauh, 
Jushfication, relate not to the final salvation of individuals, but to that state of salva-**,10 te 
tion to which men were called, when they were translated from heathen idolatry of 15. to the end 
Jewish superstition, into the church or kingdom of God, in which they had every ne- pes 
cessary aid to enable them to “ work out their own salvation with fear and trembling.” Jonn xii. 19. 
All their sins committed in their unconverted state were believed to be forgiven, and ‘hecn¢. _ 
they themselves to be sanctified and justified for the sake of him, among whose disci- 

ples they were enrolled, when they were born again by water and the Spirit at their 
baptism. Hence it is, that whole bodies, or particular churches of Christians, are styled 

holy, holy brethren, a holy nation, a chosen and holy generation, a royal priesthood, and 

saints, (a) for much the same reason that the Jewish church was spoken of in similar 

terms when contrasted with the rest of the world. The disciples of our Lord had, how- 

ever, a higher title to these honourable designations than those of Moses, because they 

were all partakers, as the apostle expresses it, (b) of the heavenly calling, and all enti- 

tled to that grace of the Holy Ghost, which the author and finisher of our faith, imme- 

diately after his ascension into héaven, so plentifully shed abroad on the infant church, 

and which he had formerly promised should abide with the Church Universal for ever. 

Such have been the means employed by infinite wisdom and perfect goodness, to re- 

cover mankind from the state of blindness and corruption into which they gradually 
degenerated when deprived of that heavenly tuition, which was rejected by their first 

parents when they fell from their original state of innocence and felicity. And from 

this view, wholly taken from the Holy Scriptures, of the origin and object of the Jew- 

ish and Christian churches, I think the latter of them at least may, with respect to spi- 

ritual advantages, be compared to that terrestrial paradise into which Adam and Eve 

were admitted, when the free gift of immortality was originally bestowed on them. By 

all Christians the introduction of our first parents into the garden of Eden, is allowed 

to have been one great step in their progress towards perfection; and by those who 
consider every person, place, or event, mentioned in the Old Testament as typical of 

‘some thing resembling it in the New, that garden has been always called a type of hea- 

ven. To the mode of criticism which is constantly in search of types, I am not partial; 

but as the happiness of heaven consists not so much in the glories of the place as in the 
disposition and employment of its inhabitants, I would rather call the garden of Eden 

one of the outer courts of heaven, because the place of the departed spirits of good men, 

which is surely one of those courts, was in the days of our Lord called by the same 

name of paradise(c). . 

But if the terrestrial paradise may be considered as having been one of the outer 

courts of heaven, so surely may the church of Christ. In the New Testament, that 

church is everywhere described as the commencement of that heavenly kingdom, into 

the full enjoyment of which the righteous are to be admitted at the end of this world. 

It affords to its members all the advantages for working out their own salvation with 

fear and trembling that were furnished to our first parents in the garden of Eden ; and 

the certain prospect of eternal life is placed before them as the end of their labours. 

We of this age have not indeed, though our Lord’s immediate disciples had, that oral 
instruction which our first parents enjoyed, nor the sacramental benefits, whatever they 

were, of the tree of life ; but we have all the instruction, for which we could wish, re- 
specting what we are to do and what to believe, in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, which are the lively oracles of God; and the benefits of the tree of life are 

amply supplied to us in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (d). By means of all this hea- 


Rom. i. 7. xii. 13. xv. 25, 26. xvi. 15. 1 Cor.2. Acts ix. 32.41. xxvi. 10. 2 Cor. i. 1. xiii, 13. 
E img j. 1. Phil. i. 1, Coloss. ie. iii, 12. 1 Thess. v. 27. 1 Pet. ii. 9. (b) Heb. iii. z. 
(c) St Luke xxiii. 43. (d) St John vi. 33. to the end. See Bishop Cleavers three sermons on this 
subject ; Johnson’s Commentary on the chapter in his Unbloody Sacrifice, &c. and Michaelis’s Annotations 
on the Bible for the Unlearned. 
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A. M. 4037, venly teaching, we may surely acquire, through the aid of that Divine Comforter, which 
fee oe according to our Lord’s promise is to remain with the church for ever, those principles 
Vulg. £r. 33, of love, devotion, and holiness, which our first parents were intended to acquire in the 
_ cor 3!- terrestrial paradise, and without which no one can be meet to be an inheritor with the 
saints in light, or indeed to see the Lord. ‘ 

But notwithstanding all these advantages for working out our own salvation, Chris- 
tians are sinners like other men; and “ if they say—even the best of them—that they 
have no sin, they deceive themselves, and the truth is not in them.” How are their 
actual sins to be forgiven ? Did Christ offer his life as a sacrifice for these sins, as well 
as for that which brought death into the world, and exposed mankind to many tempta- 
tions and dangers, from which they. would probably have been exempted (a), had their 
first parents not fallen from their paradisaical state ? The Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament certainly teach that he did; and in that fine passage already quoted from the 
epistle to the Romans, in which St Paul magnifies our gain in Christ over our loss in 
Adam, he says expressly, that “ not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift ; for the 
judgment. was of one offence to condemnation ; but the free gift is of many offences unto 
justification.” 

From these words it hath been very generally inferred, that under the first dispensa- 
tion, or covenant of life, repentance would not have been sufficient, to restore to the 
favour of his offended God, any man, who had been guilty of a wilful transgression of 
the moral law ; but that every such offender would have been subjected to the punish- 
ment due to his offences; and that in the room given for the moral effects of repent- 
ance, under the Christian dispensation, consists its greatest superiority over the para- 
disaical. . 

That mankind would have been liable to moral evil, had they lived to multiply un- 
der that dispensation, there can be hardly any doubt; but we know too little of the 
dispensation itself to pronounce with confidence how sinners would have been treated 
under it. Accordingly Bishop Warburton, although no man held in greater abhorrence 
the doctrine of the Socinians on this subject, maintains (5), in opposition to the common 
opinion, that-in every state of probation in which mankind have been placed, sincere re- 
pentance and areturn to his duty would have reconciled the sinner to a God, whose 
mercies are over all his works ; and this he thinks implied in the very idea of a state of 
probation, in which moral lapses must have been foreseen. I agree with the learned 

- and ingenious prelate, that the very idea of a state of probation, implies not the possi- 
bility only, but even the probability of many moral lapses of every creature placed in 
such a state; and likewise that true repentance and a return to duty, will, in most cases, 
so far reconcile the sinner to his offended God, as to induce him to remove the punish- 
ment which the sinner had justly incurred, and which ux, all-merciful as he is, had 
begun perhaps to inflict. Such we know were God’s dealings with his chosen people 
the Jews, and such dealings with every improvable creature are unquestionably implied 
in the very notion of probation, which would otherwise serve no purpose whatever, 
But we are to remember, that under the first revealed dispensation of God to man, as 
well as under the last, (though not directly under the Mosaic) much more was implied 
in the reconciliation of sinners to their offended God than the mere remission of pu- 
nishment. Under both these dispensations mankind were to be translated from earth 
to heaven—to a state of glory and happiness to them supernatural. Now, it doth not 
follow, because true repentance and a return to duty may,|in a state of probation, re- 
concile the sinner to his offended God on earth, so.as that he may be advanced gradu- 
ally to all the perfection of which he is capable in his natural state, that such repent- 
ance must therefore, without any other atonement, procure for him a place among 


(a) See vol. i, p. 100, &c. : * (6) Div. Leg. Book ix, 
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angels and archangels, and all the company of heaven—a place to which, by nature, From Matth. 
man-hath no claim whatever, and which he cannot merit as wages, even by uniform ae 
obedience (a), much less, if possible, by mere repentance, however sincere. ‘ There are, 15316 tee edt 
probably in a state of probation, many moral agents, besides the descendants of Adam, rs atin z 
‘all equally with them candidates for higher degrees of glory than those which they John xii. 19. to 
now possess ; for any thing that we know to the contrary, the several parts of the in- the end. 
tellectual and moral universe are as intimately related to each other, though the rela: "= 
tions be different in kind, as the corporeal parts of it certainly are; and if all this be 
true, it may be absolutely necessary, and probably is absolutely necessary to the govern- 
- ment of the whole, that something more than mere repentance be required of every 
moral agent as an atonement for wilful sin (b). But it doth not appear that under the 
first covenant of life any other atonement was provided for wilful sin, than such per- 
sonal punishment of the offenders, as might serve for a warning to the whole intelligent 
and moral creation ; and this purpose we are sure that mere penitence, however sincere, 
could not serve, because its sincerity could be known only to the Searcher of hearts. 
In this respect therefore mankind are much more graciously dealt with under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, than: probably they would have been under the paradisaical ; for we 
are assured by the words of inspiration, that “if any man,” under the Gospel, “ sin, 
we have an Advocate with the Father—Jesus Christ the Righteous, and that ux is 
the propitiation (jaccxéc) for our sins’ —evidently our actual sins, (ror ¢mapridy nuovy * and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world (c).” : 
As ascheme of moral government, therefore, and in no other light ought it to be 
considered, the great doctrine of atonement by the death of Christ, for the sins of the 
whole world—actual as well as original —is certainly worthy of all acceptation; and in 
this point of view the second covenant of life is much more favourable to erring man, 
than the first, from all that we know of it, appears to have been. The object of punish- 
ment is either to produce the reformation of the criminal himself; to serve as.a warning 
to those who have not yet offended ; or to answer both these purposes at once. When 
the infliction of pains and penalties serves none of these purposes, it ceases to be just 
punishment, and becomes wanton cruelty or implacable revenge. If then a method can, 
in any case, be devised to reclaim the guilty, without inflicting on them the severity of 
the punishment which they may have justly incurred, and at the same time to exhibit 
to the comparatively innocent the enormity of guilt, and the dreadful punishment 
justly due to it, all the purposes. of penal justice will be fully answered by adopt- 
ing that method and pardoning the penitent criminals; and such a method certain- 
ly is atonement by the death of Christ for the sins of all who are truly penitent, 
and put their trust in the mercy of God through the intercession of him who died for 
them. — 
Sins unrepented of can never be forgiven, because they render him who is the slave 
of them incapable of the rewards which are laid up in heaven for “ all who by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and immortality.” For it ought 
never to be forgotten, that our piety and virtues are not required, nor profaneness and 
vice prohibited, as if the former could Be profitable or the latter injurious to nim who 
created us, and by whom all things consist! “Is it any pleasure to the Almighty that we 
are righteous ? or is it gain to him, that we make our ways perfect? Will he reprove 
us, for fear of us?” No, he was as essentially happy and perfect from all eternity as af- 
ter he had created innumerable worlds; and the combined malice of men and devils 
could not shake the foundation of his throne: but he commands us to be pious, holy, 
and virtuous, and forbids us to be profane or vicious, because piety and virtue are es- 


(a) St Luke xvi. 10. (6) St Luke xv. 7. Eph, i, 10, iii, 15, Col. i. 20. (c) 1 John 
ii, 1,2. See Whitby on the text. 
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A. M. 4037, sential to the happiness of every moral creature, and profaneness and vice necessarily 
&e- or S442, productive of misery ; and when these commands are disobeyed, the sinner is punished 
Vulg. =r. 33, to reclaim him if possible from the evil of his ways, or at any rate to check the pro- 
Kcor3l. oress of vicious contagion. Both these purposes are better served by the atonement 
made by Christ than they could have been by the punishment of the offenders. For 
the purpose of reformation, actual punishment is unnecessary to the humble and sincere 
penitent; for in him has already commenced without it, all the reformation of which a 
sinner is capable. To the rest of the intelligent creation, the sufferings of the only be- 
gotten and well-beloved Sen of God unquestionably afford a more awful warning than 
any thing which could be inflicted cn the sons of men; so that the very first motions of 
rebellious desires, should any such be excited in superior spirits, must be instantly check- 
ed, when they reflect on the atonement that was made for the sins of the human race, 
into the purposes of which we are assured, (a) that “ even the angels desire to look,” 

and to look undoubtedly for their own improvement. 

Such is the general doctrine of redemption as it appears to be taught in Holy Scrip- 
ture. In human systems it is indeed sometimes exhibited under a very different form. 
It has been said, and by an author of very considerable learning, (>) that the texts 
which speak of Christ’s being “ made sin for us,” of “ his bearing our sins op his own 
body on the tree,” and of the “ Lord’s laying on him the iniquity of us all,” imply, that 
his Divine Father hath “laid on him, or made to meet on him, not a single iniquity, 
but a whole mass and lump of sins collected together, and laid as a common burden 
upon him—even the sins of all the elect of God.” 

This is the doctrine of sin by imputation +, of which, I hope, enough has been said 
elsewhere to prove the absurdity and impiety. Were it possible, in the nature of things, 
to transfer the guilt of one person to another, and to lay it upon him as a burden, it 
could not be done without violating those laws of equity, which are established in the 
Scriptures, and engraven in the human heart. But to make this transfer is not possi- 
ble; and we might with as much propriety speak of lifting from a piece of cloth any par- 
ticular colour, and exchanging it for the sound of a trumpet, as of lifting from the elect 
their sins and laying them on Christ in exchange for his righteousness transferred to 
them. Guilt, as I have had occasion repeatedly to observe, is seated in the mind, and 
no man can become a sinner but by an act of his own will. If Christ therefore really 
took upon him the sins of his people by substitution, veputation, or any other means sup- 
posed able to accomplish such a purpose, he must have deliberately formed a wish (I 
write it with horror!) to have actwally committed all those sins; but such a wish, though 
it would make any one capable of forming it, inherently guilty, could not have cancelled 
deeds that were done before he was born, nor have made those innocent, wha had really 
been sinners. A deed once done cannot be undone; a volition which has been formed 
and carried into effect cannot be annihilated. 
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(a) 1 Peter i. I2. 
(6) Dr Gill in bis Body of Divinity. 
+ It is maintained, I think, by all the Calvinists of 


by themselves, certainly loak very lize Dr Gill’s 
transference of the sins of the elect to Christ; but 
in connection with the context, they may be under- 


the present day, and more particularly by those cler- 
gymen of the church of England, who arrogate to 
themselves exclusively the denomination of the True 
Churchmen. It is taught likewise in the Larger Ca- 
techism of the Westminster Assembly of Divines ; but 
at present I do not recollect any thing in the Institu- 
tions of Calvin himself, which must necessarily be 
understood in so extravagant asense. He says in- 
deed (lib. ii. cap, xvi. § 5.), “ Hee nostra absolutio 
est quod in caput filli Dei ¢ranslatus est realus, qui 
Ros tenebat peene obnoxios ;” and these words taken 


stood as meaning nothing more than that the suffer. . 
ings, due to us as the punishment of our sins, were 
transferred to the Son of God incarnate, when. he 
died on the cross. Accordingly, in the next section, 
he says, “ Filius Dei, omni vitio purissimus, iniquita- 
tum tamen nostrarum probrum ac ignominiam induit, 
ac sua vicissim puritate nos operuit ;” words which 
will certainly admit of a more rational meaning than 
the exchange of righteousness for guilt between Christ 
and the elecé. 
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By sincere repentance, the habitual dispositions are indeed changed, and those, who have From Matti 
been sinners, become, through the Divine grace, objects of mercy ; but no power can recal **, 1. ‘¢ the 
the days that are past, or make those actions, which have once been actually performed, to 15. to the end, 
have been not performed. ‘To remove guilt from the sinner, and lay it upon the innocent, Les 42. | 
may therefore safely be pronounced impossible even to Omnipotence, for it implies that a John xii. 19. t0 
thing may be and not be at one and the same instant of time; and the doctrine which ‘’* 
teaches that this removal was made from the elect to Christ is an imagination of yester- 
day, which as it receives no countenance from Scripture or the earliest writers of the Chris- 
tian church, is contrary to the laws of human thought and the established constitution 
of things. It is even more palpably absurd than the views which are taken, in the 
same school, of original sin. Those who think—if any do think, that gui/t may be pro- 
pagated from father to son, have something like an argument to urge for the transmis- 
sion of Adam’s sin to his numberless posterity ; for all the men and women, who, by 
ordinary generation, have been introduced into the world, have undoubtedly derived 
their nature with every one of its communicable qualities from the primeval pair But 
Christ did not derive Ais nature from the elect, so that their guilt could, with that na- 
ture, be communicated to him; nor, as he was miraculously conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, can we attribute to him any degree of that fant, which many suppose, and 
may suppose without absurdity, to have been conveyed from Adam to all the other gene- 
rations of men. 

Nothing more therefore can be meant by “ Christ’s being made sin for us,” and 
** bearing our sins in his own body on the tree,” or by God’s “ laying on him the ini- 
quity of us all,” than that by his suffering we are freed from the punishment of our sins, 
and being redeemed from the power of the grave, are restored to a state of grace similar 
to that in which our first parents were placed in the terrestrial paradise, and constitu- 
ted candidates, as they were, for glory and honour, and immortality in heaven. To.ren- 
der them fit for the enjoyment of a state of happiness so supernatural to them, Ged was 
graciously pleased to take them under his own immediate tuition, and to conduct them, 
as we have seen, both by oral instruction and by the inward influence of his Holy spi- 
rit, through this world to the next, so as to have enabled them, had they not forfeit- 
ed their title to immortality, to acquire such principles, dispositions, and babits, as 
were necessary to qualify them for the society of angels and archangels and all the 
company of heaven ; and he has been pleased to do the very same things for us as mem- 
bers of the Christian church. In the church, whichis the ground and pillar of truth, (@) 
we have access to the Scriptures, whieh are abundantly sufficient to (>) “ make us wise 
unto salvation ;” and with the church we have our Divine Master’s promise (c) “ that 
the Holy Ghost the Comforter, whom he sent to his apostles, is to abide for ever—not 
with the society at large only, but with individuals also, in whom he is to dwell, whose 
bodies are therefore called by St Paul (d) temples of the Holy Ghost, and by whose 
streng(h it is that good Christians are enabled to “ work out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in them both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” (e) 

If this be a fair view of the Christian scheme, many of those controversies which 
have long divided the family of Christ, appear to be little better than contentions about 
words, which accurate definitions and a small portion of candour might soon do away. 
All those are called, to whom the Gospel is preached by authority ; and the whole Chris- 
tian church is asociety elected out of the world at large Such is the very meaning of 
the word éxxansia, which signifies any assembly collected together out of a large and 
mixed multitude by authority real or pretended (/'); and as Abraham was called from 


a) 1 Tim. iii. 15. (b) 2. Tim. ili, 15. -(c) St John xiv. xv. xvi. (d) 1 Cor. vi. 19 
(e) Philip. ii. 12, 18, ( f ) See Schleusner and Parkhurst on the Word. 
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his kindred and country, and his descendantsafterwards from Egyptian bondage, and form- 
ed into a society for the promotion of religion, that society was the church (éxzancia) of God, 


Vuig. Er. 32, consisting of the elect, or God’s chosen people. After the purposes of the Jewish church 


&e. or Sl. 


» 


were served, and the church of Christ raised on its foundation, all to whom Christ and 
his apostles preached the Gospel, were again cailed to a still purer religion ; and such as 
listened to the call, and embraced the Gospel on the terms offered to them, were incor- 
porated into a society (éxxans/a) for the promotion of that religion ; which society is called 

the church of God and of Christ, and its members God’s elect or chosen people. We 
have seen that whole societies, of which many of the members were wicked, are said in 
the New Testament to have been called, elected, or chosen, for the purpose of dissemina- 
ting through the world religious truth ; but those who were so called are expressly en- 
joined, (a) to “ give diligence to make their calling and election sure, (for their own sal- 
vation) by adding to their faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, 

temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, 

brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity”; for if they do these things, 

they are assured that they shall never fall. In the Scriptures of the New Testament, 

I perceive no other calling and election than this ; and when viewed without the commen- 

taries of men, who labour to confound it with the doctrine of philosophical necessity, it 

is surely not difficult to be either understood or believed. ‘The apostles were under the 

necessity of preaching to some nations before others, because they could not be each in 

different places at ene and the same time; those to whom they first preached, were of 
course first called; such of those who were called, as embraced the truth, were elected 
into the church of Christ: and therefore God, to whom all things have been known 
from the beginning, is said to have chosen or elected those first fruits of the apostles’ 
preaching “ according to his eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ. Jesus our 
Lord.” This election has no reference whatever to the final. salvation of individuals, 

as is evident from St Paul’s comparing it with the election of Jacob in preference to 

his elder brother Esau, which is now, I believe, admitted universally to have no relation. 
to the personal merits or final salvation of the brothers, but only tothe question—which 

of them was to have the honour of being the ancestor of the Messiah, which it was im- 

possible that both could have. ; : 

The questions respecting the conditions of justzfication, which have so long agitated 
the church of Christ, may likewise, I think, be’easily resolved on this view of redemption, 
if mankind would lay aside their predilection for favourite phrases, and take their no- 
tions of Christianity from the word of God. ‘The word justzfication appears to be used 
by the writers of the New Testament in different senses ; but it is not difficult to ascer- 
tain-each of these senses, or to distinguish them from one another, if we pay attention 
to the immediate object of the writer in every passage in which the word occurs. - In 
its original sense justification is a forensic term, and signifiessthe acquittal, by a compe- 
tent court, of a person charged with the transgression of some law, and his restoration 
to all the privileges in society, of which that transgression, if proved, would have for 
ever deprived him. In this sense of the word, an innocent person, when falsely accused 
and acquitted by human tribunals, is justified but not pardoned ; whilst a real criminal, 
though he may be pardoned, cannot be justified. But that “there is not (in the scrip-. 
tural sense of the word) a just man upon earth, who doth good and sinneth not,” is made 
known to us by the most complete evidence possible—the joint dictates of our own con- 
sciences and of Divine Revelation; and therefore whosoever is pronounced just by the 
Judge of all the earth, must be so, only because, though not absolutely blameless, he 
has performed the conditions of the covenant of grace, which was procuréd by the death 
of Christ, and by which he shall be tried at the last day. If this be so, whoever shall 


Vv (a) 2 Peter i, 5—_11. 
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be restored to all the privileges which he would have enjoyed in a state of innocence, From Matth. 
will in the Gospel sense of the word be justified ; and this, I believe, is implied where- ce, ele: 
ever the word occurs in the New Testament; though it often signifies much more. 15, «otha end 

Though not guilty, in the proper sense of the word guilt, of the sin of Adam and Eve, ee 
all mankind were, in consequence of that sin, subjected to death in the most absolute John xii. 19. to 
sense, and therefore deprived of the greatest privilege of the state, in which they would‘tee 
have been, had our first parents never fallen; but from death they haveall been re-~ ~~ 
deemed by Christ, “who was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justi- 
fication,” and by whom, the apostle assures us, (@) “the free gift came upon all men to 
justification of life—eic Sixatoow Goi.” That this justification means our restoration to the 
fife, with all its privileges, which was forfeited by the fall of our first parents, is, as has 
been already shewn, rendered incontrovertible by the context; and in other places the 
same apostle uses the words d:xe/woe and tixafoux in the very same sense (b). But where- 
ever they are used in this sense, the justification expressed by them must he the act of 
God proceeding through Christ from the Divine philanthropy, and performed without 
any co-operation of ours, either by our faith or by our obedience ; for it is expressly said 
to have come upon all men—believers and unbelievers, righteous and wicked—on whom 
death came by the sin of Adam. Justification in this sense therefore is wholly of grace, 
and depends not, in the smallest degree, on the faith, or piety, or virtue of men; so that 
it is neither by faith nor by works that we are thus justified. But this is by no means 
the only sense in which the word justification is used in the New Testament. 

We have seen that the whole nation of the Israelites, when they were redeemed from 
Egyptian slavery and idolatry, and all who from the heathen nations around them were 
incorporated with the commonwealth of Israel, were said to be saved by being admitted 
into the family or kingdom of God ; and we have seen likewise that the same thing was 
said of all, whether Jews or Gentiles, who, embracing the faith of Christ on the preach- 

ing of the apostles, were regularly admitted into the church of Christ, because they were 
then placed in a state of salvation, made members of that body, of which Christ is the 
Head, “ delivered from the power of darkness, and translated into the kingdom of the 
Son of God’s love (c).” But as no man can be saved without being justified (I say not 
at present on what conditions), it follows, that whoever is in any sense saved, or ina 
state of salvation, must in the same sense be justified, or in a state of justification ; and 
therefore all men are, in this sense of the word, justified, when they are regularly ad- 
mitted by baptism into the church of Christ, or kingdom of heaven. Accordingly St 
Paul, in an epistle addressed to the whole church of God at Corinth, in which we know 

' that there were many. disorderly persons, and at least one notorious sinner, after repri- 
manding them for going to law before the heathen magistrates, whom he represents as 
fornicators, idolators, adulterers, and sinners of other denominations, who could not in- 
herit the kingdom of God, adds, (d) “and such were some of you, but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
the Spirit of our God.” But there is no reason to suppose that every individual in the 
church of Corinth was justified in any other sense than as being incorporated into the 
church of Ged; and this justification was so far of grace, that it depended on no pre- 
vious merit of their own. It is, however, admitted, I think by all parties, that no man 
could be admitted into the church of God, nor, of course, justified in this sense of the 
word, but on certain conditions; and the question in dispute among divines is, What \ 
were those conditions ? oe 

By one party it is said, that they were repenlance and faith, and by another that 

__ faith was the sole condition. If these polemics would candidly explain each his own 


(2) Rom.v. 18, -. (4) Rom. iv. v. vi, viii, Tit. iii, 7. (c) Coloss, i, 14, 
(d) 1 Cor. vi. 11, . ; 
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ye eh meaning, I° think they would soon find that there is really no difference of opinion 

Ann. Dom, among them. The import of the Greek word serv *, which 1s generally employed 
Vulg. ZEr. 38,in the New Testament to denote repentance, is a change of mind, a change of purpose 
Se or! _and belief’; but it is impossible that any man coming over from the Jews or Gentiles, . 


eee . . 
and applying to be admitted into the Christian church, could sincerely profess to believe 
the Gospel, or to have faith in Christ, without a total change of sentiment and purpose, 
with respect to the religion, which he had forsaken or was about to forsake. Such a 
man could not but know that to believe and obey the Gospel was forever to renounce 
idolatry with all its impurities, and to rest his hope of salvation upon the interposition 
of Christ alone, and not on the practice of mere moral virtue; on the ceremonies of 
the Jewish law; or on his formerly supposed election as a descendant of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Israel. The very profession of faith, therefore, implied, if sincere, all the re- 
pentance which appears to have been required of the first converts from Heathenism 
or Judaism to Christianity. When the Ethiopian eunuch, converted by the preaching 
of Philip the deacon, who uundobtedly had instructed him in the doctrine of redemp- 
tion and the other essential articles of the Christian faith “ said, (a) See, here is water ; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized ?” Philip replied, If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest.” Here no mention is made of repentance as a necessary condition 
of baptism. ‘The man had probably lived a pious and a virtuous life, and had nothing 
on his censcience that could excite that part of repentance which is called remorse. He 
had indeed been in a state of ignorance and error, but that was occasioned by no wilful 
transgression of his own, with which his conscience could accuse him; and when he 
professed his faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, he solemnly renounced his former 
errors, and promised thenceforth to believe and obey the Gospel. In like manner, when 
Saul of Tarsus was miraculously converted from pharisaical zeal for Judaism, to faith in 
Christ, (0), no other condition whatever appears to have been required of him by Ananias 
at his baptism. Saul indeed had been a violent persecutor of the disciples; but he had 
been so upon honest though mistaken principles. The Mosaic law authorised, under 
the theocratic government, the punishment of all innovators in religion; Saul believed 
that law to be still obligatory on the whole nation of the Jews ; as a conscientious Jew 
he was eager to enforce it; and as the preachers of the Gospel were certainly innova- 
tors, he supposed it his duty to persecute them ;—“ 1 verily thought with myself, says 
he (c), that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
He thought erroneously, but he was not wilfully guilty of sin against his God; and 
therefore though in modesty he afterwards (d) calls himself the chief of sinners, we no- 
where read of his being agonized with that remorse which follows the wilful commis- 
sion of sin. He now saw the erroneousness of his former principles and renounced 
‘them, embracing in sincerity the truth as it is in Jesus; and in this faith was ob- 
viously implied all the repentance which, in his case, was requisite to his admission into 
the church or kingdom of God, or in other words to his justification. 2t3 

The Jews indeed who were converted (e) by the preaching of St Peter, “ were prick- 
ed at the heart when convinced that by wicked hands they had crucified and slain a 
man approved among them by God ;” and when they asked Peter and the rest of the 
apostles what they should do, they were directed to “ repent and be baptized every one 
of them in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins ;” but we are to remem- 
ber that Jesus himself had made no innovation in their worship, and was a most reli- 


* Which is very different from that of ava, which incited Judas to hang himself. See Parkhurst and 
expresses the sorrow or contrition which naturally pre- Schlewsner on all these words. 


cedes, in those who have been wilful sinners, the re- (a) Acts viii, 35—38. 
pentance or change of life expressed by gerravorw. It (6) Ibid. ix. 1—21. xxii, 4—17. 
ts likewise different from the anxiety and remorse im- (c) Ibid. xxvi. 9. (4) 1 Tim, i. 15. 


plied in the words pesrapéaoueas and peerapetaci, which (e) Acts ii. 37, &c. 
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gious observer of their law... He had likewise. been pronounced innocent even by the From Matth. 
Roman Governor, profligate and abandoned as that governor was; and therefore when pay A 
they called out—* His blood be on us and on our children,” they involved themselves in 15. to the end, 
the guilt of the most atrocious murder that ever was committed—guilt, which must Pi igh 
have pricked with remorse the conscience of any man not totally destitute of all moral Jonn xii. 19. to 
feelings. They'are said indeed by St Peter (a) to have “ done it in ignorance’—i. e. the en4- 

in ignorance of Jesus being the Messiah promised to their forefathers ; but they could 
‘not be ignorant, that they had consented to the death of a man, against whom the chief 

priests and Pharisees had failed to bring proof of any kind of guilt even by suborning 

false witnesses, and whom the governor himself had pronounced to be absolutely guilt- 

less. Yet even of those sinful wretches, no other repentance seems to have been re- 
’ quired a8 a condition of baptism than such a change of religious principles as was im- 

plied in sincerely professing the Christian faith. “ Repent (xeravcica7e), says the apo- 

stle,; and be baptized, in the name of Jesus Christ, every one-of you, for the remission 

of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy, Ghost ;—and, with many other words 

did he testify and exhort, saying, Save yourselves from this untoward (cxona:) perversé 

or corrupt generation ;’—forsake the traditions of the Pharisees, and their worldly in- 
terpretations of the prophecies of the Messiah, and embrace the truth as it is in Jesus. 

That all this is here implied in the sense of the word repent, and in the apostle’s exhor- 

tations to save themselves from: that perverse generation, seems evident. from the fact, 
‘that if it be not, he appears to have baptized them. without having required any profes- 

sion of their faith at all, which cannot. be supposed by any party of Christians. 

It seems to me therefore that there is really no difference whatever in the principles 

of those sincere Christians, who have so long disturbed the peace of the church with 
controversies concerning the terms or conditions on which those of riper years were by 

the apostles first admitted into a state of salvation, or in the language of that age were 
justified. To whonm-was St Paul addressing himself when he said (6) that “« God is the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus; that it is one God who shall justify the circum- 
‘cision by faith, and the uncircumcision through. faith ; and that a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law?” It was to Romans of mature age, who had been 

either idolatrous heathens, or at most proselytes of the gate from a conviction of the 
falsehood of the religion of Rome, and of the truth of the law of Moses ; and of those 

persons he expressly declares, that no other condition of justification, in this sense of the 

word, was required, but faith in Jesus, or a full admission of the truth of the Gospel. 

‘The reason is obvious and clearly stated by him; “ For all, says he, (c) both Jews and 
‘Gentiles, have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being justified freely by his 

grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ ; whom God hath set forth to be 

a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness—i.e tiv wager tov 
mpoyeyovirar duaprnudrar—for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of 
‘God,” who overlooked or disregarded.(d) the sins committed in their former state of 
heathenism or Judaism. . 
_ As their heathen or Jewish virtues contributed nothing to their justification, or ad- 

mission into the church or kingdom of God, so the sins, which they committed whilst 

they were heathens or Jews, operated not to their exclusion from that kingdom. Ne 

other repentance therefore was required of them as a condition of that Justification of 
which we are now treating, than such a change of mind as is expressed by the word =» 
meravan; and that is surely implied in their believing the Gospel, for they could not 

really embrace it, without forsaking all their former courses. It appears not to have 
‘been inquired of them whether they felt for their past sins that. godly sorrow expressed 


(a) Acts iii. 17, &. (b) Rom. iii. 21, &c. (c) Ibid. (d) See Schleusner and Parkhurst 
‘on the words magiors and mgoryivepeds. 
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by the words xare Ociv avzn, which is required of sinful Christians as working repentance 
to salvation—yercvery cic owrnpfay 3 for in the converted heathens and Jews, that repent- 


Vulg. £r. 33, ance—yerdveca—that change of mind and life which is the most important part of all 


&e. or 31. 


_ repentance, had been wrought, not by sorrow for their pasts sins, but by the grace 


of God through the preaching of the apostles. It is perfectly clear that this: jus- 
tification is a thing quite different from our final salvation, or justification at the tribu- 
nal of Christ; for St Paul teaches expressly (a), that when we are, in this sense, “ jus- 
tified by the grace of God and the washing of regeneration,” we are only made ** hears ac- 
cording to the hope of eternal life ;” and of that heritage, we shall see by and bye; that 
we may be disappointed by our own apostacy or disobedience. 

The controversy about the conditions of this first justification, as it has been called *, 
keenly as it has been agitated, is of very little importance, except to those who are to 
preach the Gospel unto heathen or other unconverted nations. In Christian nations allmen, 
except the Antipaedobaptists and Quakers, are, in thissense, justified in their infancy, when 
they can neither perform, nor by themselves promise to perform, any conditions what- 
ever ; for all that can be understood, by the promise made by their godfathers and god- 
mothers in their name, is, that they shall be carefully instructed in the doctrines and 
duties of the Gospel as soon as they shall be able to comprehend them. I think indeed 
that when a person of mature age, who was born and educated in a Christian country, is to 
be admitted by baptism into that state of salvation or justification of which we have 
been treating, greater care is necessary to inquire into the nature of his repentance of 
his past sins, than there is in the admission of a converted heathen into that state. No 
man in such circumstances can be so ignorant of his duty to God and his neighbour, as 
an unenlightened heathen; and therefore if such a man has fallen into gross sins against 
the law of nature, which in him must have been wilful, something more should be re- 
quired as a condition of his admission by baptism into the church or kingdom of God, 
than a solemn profession of that faith which, when made by a converted heathen, im- 
plies all that repentance which is denoted by the word peravae. He should be requi- 
red to give evidence of the sincerity of his repentance by displaying some symptoms of 
that godly sorrow, from which such repentance ordinarily proceeds; but at the ad- 
mission of infants to this state of salvation, of which they are surely as capable in the 
Christian church as they were in the Jewish, no other condition whatever can be re- 
quired than a promise that they shall be properly taught or instructed as soon as. they 
shall be able to learn. . 

I have said, that it is by baptism alone that infants as well as those of riper years 
ean be admitted into the church, or justified ; and such is certainly the doctrine of the 
church of fingland, and, as it appears to me, of Christ and his apostles, We have seen, 
that whosever is in a state of salvation must likewise be justified ; but all persons duly 
baptized, are by the church taught (b) to consider themselves as called to a state of 
salvation, as being made members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors or heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven ; but whoever is in this state is certainly, in the language of all the 
reformers, justified. When the church says, (c) “ that good works, which are the fruits. 
of faith and follow after justification, albeit they cannot put away our sins, and endure 


(a) Titus iii. 7. 

* I am perfectly aware that the doctrine of a first 
and final justification has been disliked by many emi- 
nent divines, and by no less a man than Bishop Bull 
among them; but I think it impossible to deny that 
by the word justification, as well in ‘the authorised: 
version of the New Testament, as in the Articles and 
Homilies of the church of England, is meant some- 
times the state into which we are admitted by bap- 
tism, and sometimes the acquittal of those who shall 


_Swers.. 


be set on Christ’s right hand at the day of judement.. 
It might have been well perhaps to have expressed 
things so different, by different terms; but in excuse 
for our reformers, let it be observed, that dsxcrdio 
and dixasorvym are used in the same double scnse in. 
the New Testament, as any man may easily convince 
himself, by comparing together the different places in. 
which these words occur. ia 

(6) Catechism—three first questions with the an= 
(c) Article xii. 
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the severity of God’s judgment, are yet pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ,” she From Matt. 
can mean nothing else by justification than that state into which we are’ admitted by *, 1%. te the 
baptism ; for whatever works we may perform in heaven after our final justification at 15 to the end, 
the end of this world, will not be the fruits of faith, which we are assured will then /ke xix. 45. 
~ Sie Z : - i to the end, and 

be swallowed up in vision and enjoyment, because (a) “ faith is the substance of things Jobn xii. 19. to 
hoped for,’—not possessed, “ the evidence of things not seen.” The same church else- the ¢n4- 
where (}) instructs us, that “ our office is, not to pass the time of this present lifeun- 
fruitfully and idly after that we are baptized or justified, not caring how few good works 
we do, to the glory of God, and:the profit of our neighbours ;” from which it is evident 
that. she considers her members as justified, in the sense in which the only condition of 
justification is faith, at the very instant in which they are baptized. In perfect har- 
mony with this, Cranmer teaches, (c) that the “ way by which God hath determined, 
that man, being of age, and coming to Chrisiendom, should be justified, is baptism.” 

The authority of Cranmer and .even of the English church would indeed be nothing 
were it not supported by the Holy Scriptures; but by them, as we have already seen, 
it is amply~supported.. In a passage lately referred to, St Paul says expressly, that 
‘after the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us”—écwsev 
7%—brought us into the Christian church or kingdom of God (d), “ by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us abundantly, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour; that, being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs 
according to the hope of eternal life.” Our Saviour himself says expressly (e), that 
“ except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God ;” which surely implies, that whosoever is born of water and of the Spirit does 
thereby enter into the kingdom of God, and is of course justified. . 

Baptism, however, is not in the Scripture anywhere, I believe, called justification, but 
very often regeneration (f) ;—and appears to be the only regeneration which was ever 
mentioned by. the apostles and evangelists, or the earliest uninspired writers of the 
Christian church. The reason of its receiving this denomination was, that all who 
were converted from idolatry to the Mosaic law, were in the Jewish church viewed, as 
has been already shewn, in the light of new creatures ; and the converts from heathen- 
ism and Judaism to the Christian faith being considered in the same light when incor- 
porated into the Christian church, the ordinance of baptism was naturally called their 
regeneration or second birth, because by it they were born into a new state—the state 
of salvation or justification. 'To this regeneration the baptism by water is as essen- 
tial a part as baptism by the Spirit; for we see (g) that the latter did not, in the case 
of Cornelius, supersede the necessity of the former ; and therefore, though baptism by 
water will, in the case of the adult, signifiy nothing to his final justification at the last 
day, if it be not received by faith, the case is otherwise with respect to baptized infants, 
who, if they die before the commission of actual sin, shall unquestionably be saved at 
the day of judgment *. Even in the case of adults, men, who cannot discern the secrets 
of the heart, are in duty bound to judge charitably. God, who is faithful, will always 


(a) Hebrews xi. 1. place of happiness must be provided for all infants, 
(b) Homily on Salvation. who die before the commission of actual sin; for 
 (c) Necessary Doctrine, &c. what else is to become of them? If they are to be 
_ (d) See Schleusner on the word cago. left in the state to which the fall of Adam reduced 


(e) St John iii. 5. them, they must, as we have seen, be all annihilated ; 

(/) Ibid. 7. 1 Peter ii. 23. 1 Cor. xii, 13. but if they are to be raised from the dead, as un- 
Acts ii. 38. Titus ili. 5. doubtedly they are, it is not conceivable that they 

(g) Acts x. are to be doomed to hell-fire for a sin which they 
_ * Tt appears to me indeed, that in some one of the never committed, and of which hell-fire was not the 
many mansions of our heavenly Father’s house, a penalty. 


8C2 
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a. M. 4037. confer the benefits promised in his sacraments, unless prevented by want of faith in 
&e. or 0*%. those who should receive them ; and therefore all who were regularly baptized with 
Vulg. Hr. 33, Water, were in the primitive church said to be _regenerated, or born a-new +, because 
&e. or 31. they were admitted into the visible church or°kingdom of God, and therefore to be 
—=——looked on as justified persons, who had received the Spirit at the same time. 

From this state of salvation or justification, however, a man may certainly fall; for 
every duly baptizedinfant is undoubted]y justified, though, alas many infants, after arriving 
at the ageof manhood, have done despite to the Spirit of grace, by which they were at bap- 
tism “ sealed (a) unto the day of (final) redemption,” or justification (6)... The reason of 
this is very obvious ; for the conditions on which we can continue in: our state of justifi- 
cation, and be finally justified at the tribunal of Christ, are not exactly the same with 
those on which we were at first admitted into it. The sole condition required of those 
who from among the Jews and Gentiles were converted by the preaching ef the apo- 
stles, and at the age of manhood admitted into the church, was, as we have seen, such 
faith in Christ, as necessarily implied in it that change of heart and purpose which is 
denoted by the word xererna. Theconditions on which those in riper years are in Christian 
countries admitted into it by baptism, are the same faith together with that repentance 
for such sins as they may have committed, which involves in it contrition, or that “ god- 
ly sorrow, which worketh repentance to salvation—srravoar cic corngia—-not to be repented 
of. By infants no conditions whatever can be performed, and therefore none are per- 
sonally required of them ; but it is obvious. that no man can continue to enjoy all the 
privileges of his first justification, who doesnot obey the:lawsof the Gospel, to which 
at his baptism either he promised himself, or a promise was made for him, that by God's 
help he would be obedient Faith and obedience therefore are the conditions,’ on 
which a Christian can continue in that state of salvation to which he was admitted by 
baptism, and by which alone he can be justified at the tribunal of Christ, before which 
“we must all appear, that every one may receive the things dove in the body, according 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad;”\for God will render to every man 
according to his deeds,” and not according ‘to his faith only; to them, who by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory and honour, and immortality, eternal life ; but 
to them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doth evil, 
of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile.” (c) 

Our present state, however, as | have‘often repeated, is but a state of prebation, in 
which we have a steady course to pursue; though we are liable to diviate from it both 
to the right hand and to the left. Perfection is not to be attained in this world, nor is 
it indeed expected from us; but it is expected that we shall make daily advances towards 
it, till we become meet to be inheritors of some one of the many mansions of our heaven- 
ly Father’s house, which is laid open to us by the death and resurrection of our Re- 
deemer alone.- To encourage us to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling, 
we are assured that the Comforter, even that Blessed: Spirit: whem our:Lord sent from 
his Father’on ‘the apostles, “ shall remain with the church for ever,” to enable every in- 
dividual member, who in earnest endeavours to obey the Gospel, to “ work and to do 
according to his good pleasure ;” that to every Christian who devoutly asks his aid, that 
aid wall be granted by our Heavenly Father more readily than any one of us gives 
good gifts to his children; that the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot. receive, 
dwelleth with the church, and is in every good Christian; and that it is by the influ- 


+, Hence, St. Augustin, (tom, 9. p. 169.) says— (a) Eph. iii, 30. Nt) See Pool’s Synop- 
“ Simon ille Magus natus erat ex aqua et Spiritu,” sis onthe verse, or Hardy’s addition of the Greek 
though probably at the time of his baptism, and cer- Testament. (¢) 2 Cor. v. 10, ‘Rom, ii, 6,-—= 


tainly soon after it, he was * in the gall of bitterness 13, vi. viii, Gal, v. 16, &c. 
cand bond of iniguity.”? . 
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ence of the Holy Ghost that we are renewed in the spirit of our minds, and “ have put From Matth. 
on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, after the image of him that created Se ALY 
him.” (a) 15. to the end, 

‘This last expression, with several others of the same import scattered through the a 
writings of St Paul, appear to me to refer to those graces of the Holy Ghost, which, AC- John xii. 19. to 
cording to the unanimous opinion of the fathers of the church, were conferred on the ‘¢ °¢ 
first parents of the human race in paradise, and which were forfeited by their fall when ~ 
they forfeited their title to eternal life, to prepare them for which those graces had been 
bestowed on them. In my opinion therefore, every text which speaks of the renewing of 
tivuaivocn—the restoration of the Holy Ghost, gives a powerful support to that. pri- 
mitive doctrine, which is so much disliked by some moderns of name, for no other rea- 
son, that I can conceive, than that it was taught by many of the school divines. But 
the shceoo! divines were men of great acuteness, who taught many truths as well as many 
errors ; and if this ancient doctrine be an error, it is surely a harmless one; for that 
Adam and Eve were immediately taught by God in some way internal, or external, or 
‘both, is as certain as that the book of Genesis was written by Divine inspiration. We 
likewise are taught by God externally in the Holy Scriptures, and internally by the Ho- 
ly Ghost speaking in the still small voice to our minds, as well to enlighten our under- 
standing as to purify our hearts. . Even faith itself is “ the gift of God;” for, as one of 
the greatest of our old Divines well observes, (b) “ Christ is not only given unto us, in 
whom we may believe, but it is also given us on the behalf of-Christ to believe on him; 
and this last gift is the gift of the Holy Ghost working an assent unto that which by 
the word is propounded to us. It was by this internal operation of the Holy Ghost 
that * the Lord opened (c) the heart of Lydia, so that she attended to the things which 
were spoken by Paul;” and it is by the same operation that “| the word preached 
profiteth, when it is mixed (a) with faith in them that hear it.” But we are not only 
enlightened by the Spirit of God operating on our intellectual powers, but also directed 
‘by the same Spirit in our conduct; for we are assured, (e) that “ as many, and only as 
many, as are led by the Spirit of God, are the sons of God; that the Spirit itself bear- 
eth witness with our spirit that we are the children of God; and that if any man have ~ 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” ; 

Every thing therefore which was lost by the fall of the first Adam has been more 
than restored to us through the second. We hold our title to eternal life by a much 
surer tenure; if by the commission of wilful sin we fall from that state of salvation into 
which we were admitted at our baptism, we may be restored to it in the same way 
that men of riper years are at first justified, by repentance and faith, which we are 
not sure that under the first covenant we could have been; and if even from that pe- 
riod, we seek, by patient continuance in well-doing, for glory and honour and immor- 
tality, we shall by the gracious terms of the Gospel covenant be finally justified at 
the tribunal of Christ, and “ inherit the kingdom prepared for us from the beginning of 
the world.” 

Through the whole of this discussion I have industriously avoided the mention of any 
kind of instrument of justification; for “ we are justified freely by Divine grace, through 
the redemption that is in Jesus Christ, whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood (f);” and, as Bishop Bull observes, (g) “ Omnis caussa instru- 
mentalis, suo modo, in effectum influit, eique effecti productio proprié attribui potest. 
Jam, vero, cum justificatio nihil aliud. sit quam gratiosus Dei actus, quo peccata nostra 
nobis condonet, ac nos ad salutem acceptet, valde absurdum esset dicere, vel idem, vel 


(a) St John xiv. 46,17. Philippians ii. 12, 13. St Luke xi. 13, Ephesians iv. 23. Colossians iii, 10. 
(6) Pearson on the Creed. (c) Acts xvi. 14. (d) Heb, iv. 2. (e) Rom, viii. 14, &¢. 
if) Rom. iii. 24, 25. (g) Harm. Apost, Dissert. i. cap. il. so. 
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A. M. 4037, opera nostra, vel quidvis aliud nostri, aut remittere peccata nostra, aut personas nostras 


&e. or 5442. pl ‘ i pig: f 5 
Ann. Dom. acceptare: quod tamen, si instrumentalis causa justificationis fides sit, plane dicendum 


Vulg. Hr. 33. esset.” : 

kore Saat though I would not call faizh, nor any thing else which could be predicated of 
men, an instrument or instrumental cause of our justification; faith is evidently not only 
a condition, but when compared with our good works or repentance, a condition xar 
ox of Christian justification. The reason is very obvious. The man who has heard 
the Gospel preached, who has read his Bible with attention, and who yet claims eternal 
life as inherent in the nature of his soul, or as the merited reward of his good works, re- 
nounces all the privileges of the Gospel covenant, and challenges the utmost rigour of 
Divine justice—of the justice of that Almighty Being, who is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity with favour, and who chargeth even his angels with folly. Such a man is 
no Christian, though he may profess to believe that Jesus of Nazareth was a teacher 
sent from God, and even the Son of God incarnate. The greatest sinner, therefore, 
who retains his Christian faith, is not in so deplorable a state as this; for he is still a 
Christian, a member of Christ’s household, however unworthy, and has not fallen wholly 
from that state of salvation or justification, into which he was admitted at his baptism ; 
but the man who claims eternal life to himself, either as an inherent right, or as a debt, 
disdains to rest his salvation on the interposition of a Redeemer, and however moral his 
life may be, is in a much worse state than a virtuous heathen. In some of the various 
mansions of our Heavenly Father’s house, places, I doubt not, are prepared for many 
virtuous heathens by a Saviour of whom they never heard, and in whom, of course, they 
could not actually believe; but the mere moral or rational Christian (as such men very 
improperly call themselves) rejects every heavenly possession but such as he has merited 
of God by his services, and exposes himself to the fate—indeed challenges the fate of _ 
those citizens in the Gospel, (2) who “ sent a message after their sovereign, saying, We 
will not have this man to reign over us.” | 


(a) St Luke xix. 12—28, 


M. 4037, 
,or 5444, 
on. Dom. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FROM THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST TO THE COMPLETION OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, IN ALL ABOUT 64 YEARS. 


THE HISTORY. 


AFTER that our Blessed Saviour was ascended out of sight, the apostles and other From Acts. i. 
disciples still stood gazing up to heaven, until two angels, in the shape of men, and glo- 


g. Er. 33, riously apparelled, came and informed them, that their Lord and Master, who was then 


-C. OF 


* departed into heaven, should, at the great day of judgment, in the same visible manner, 


come again from thence; whereupon they all returned to Jerusalem full of joy and con- 
solation, and, being about an hundred and twenty in number (besides Mary the mother 
of our Lord, and some other pious women who had attended him in his ministry), they 
there spent their time in acts of religious worship, assembling daily in a certain upper 
room + which they had made choice of for that purpose. 

In one of these assemblies, St Peter, reminding them that the number of the apostles 
which our Lord had appointed was originally twelve, but that Judas, by his transgres~ 
sion, had forfeited that honour, thought proper to propose the choice of another person 
| to succeed in his place; and especially such an one as had been familiarly conversant 


+ Some annotators are of opinion, that the upper 
room where the apostles and other believers so fre- 
quently met together, was one of the chambers of the 
temple, which not only served for the use of the 
priests, but stood constantly open likewise for any 
religious assemblies. It is granted, indeed, that in 
the temple there were several upper rooms, but then, 
that they belonged to any besides the priests and Le- 
vites, is an assertion destitute of proof; nor is it easy 
to conceive, how a company of poor fishermen and 
Galileans, who were odious to the priesthood for their 
Master’s sake, should be permitted to come in such 
numbers as the Sacred History takes notice of, and 
to hold their assemblies, which were thought destruc- 
tive to the established religion, within the verge of 
the temple, As therefore it was a thing very common 
among the Jews to have their oratories, or private 
chapels, on the tops of their houses, where they ge- 
perally met to read the law, and to treat of any reli- 
gious matters ; so it is much more probable, that this 
was a room belonging to some private family that were 


converts to the Christian faith, where, consequently, 
the apostles and other professors might mect to con- 
sult about, the affairs. of the church, and to pay their 
adorations to their Heavenly Master, without fear of 
molestation: And, if conjectures may be allowed in 
matters of such uncertainty, it is not improbable, that 
their customary place of meeting was at the house of 
Mary, the mother of John, whose surname was Mark, 
because St Peter, upon his miraculous escape out of 
prison, is said to have gone directly thither, and there 
to have found several of his brethren gathered toge- 
ther, Acts xii. 12. Echard’s Ecclesiastical History, 
Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

| The words, according to our translation, are 
these,—“ That he might take part of the ministry and 
apostieship, from which Judas, by transgression, fell, 
that he might go ta his own place,” Acts i. 25. Here: 
several commentators and divines make several reflec- 
tions on the modesty and charity of St Luke, the au- 
thor of the Acts of the apostles, in that he dves not 
say that Judas was damned, but only that he went to 


10. to the ende 
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A. M. 4037, with our Saviour from first to last, that so he might be a competent witness both of his 
&e, or 5444 doctrines and miracles, his life and death, and especially his resurrection from the dead. 


Vang. Br. 33, To this the company readily assented; and having appointed Joseph, * surnamed Bar- 
ai 5! sabas, and Matthias, one of the seventy disciples, for the two candidates, they solemnly 
implored the Divine direction in what they were going to do, and so, drawing lots, 
elected Matthias, upon whom the lot fell, into the number of the twelve apostles. 
When the vacancy of the sacred college was thus filled up, the apostles and other 
disciples were all met together in their accustomed place, on the day of Pentecost + ; 
when on a sudden a prodigious noise, much like the rushing of a loud impetuous wind, 
filled all the house where they were, and a kind of fiery vapour or exhalation, formed 
into the figure of a man’s tongue, but divided a little at the tip, sat on the head of each 
of them ; whereupon they were ail immediately filled with the Holy Ghost, +? and, by 
its Divine inspiration, began to speak in several different languages. 
At this time there were Jews of every quarter of the world sojourning in Jerusalem, 
besides proselytes, who from almost all nations came thither to the celebration-of the 
feast ; and no sooner did they hear of this miraculous event, but they began to wonder 
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his place, without pretending to determine the mat- 
ter; whilst others imagine, that this expression de- 
notes a particular place of damnation, appropriated to 
Judas because of the heinousness of his crime: But 
if we consider the original, we shall find, that the 
words do not relate to Judas, but Matthias. Judas, 
by his transgression, had forfeited his share in the 
ministry : another was to be chosen into it: this per- 
son, when so chosen, succeeds him in his xAjgov, his 
lot or portion of the ministry, and so is now to go to 
his rorov sav (dio, proper place or province. It is but 
then enclosing the words “ from which Judas by trans- 
gression fell,’’ within a parenthesis, and then they 
will have no relation to the following, “that he might 
go to his own place:”’ For these belong entirely to 
Matthias, or the person that should: be chosen into 
the apostleship, and plainly denote, that he should go 
and take possession of the place, or office, which Ju- 
das had forfeited, and not at all, that Judas should go 
to his place of punishment. Hammond’s Annotations, 
and an Essay towards.a New Translation. [See, 
however, Whitby on the place, who seems to have re- 
moved every objection which can be made to the 
common interpretation. j ! 

* He was one of our Lord’s first disciples, and is 
reckoned by the ancients among the number of the 
seventy. Some suppose that he was one of the bre- 
thren or relations of our Blessed Saviour, whom the 
Gospels make mention of; and Papias relates one 
particular in his life, viz. That having on a certain 
time drank poison, it had no effect on him, as our Sa- 
viour had promised those who should believe on him, 
However this might be, it is certain, that he conti- 
nued in the apostolic ministry to the end, and, having 
suffered a great deal from the Jews, at last died in 
Judea, and there obtained a crown of martyrdom. 
Calmet’s Commentary, and Fleury’s Ecclesiastical 
History. 

+ This word is derived from the Greek zeveyxoorh, 
which signifies the jifiieth, because the feast of Pen- 
tecost was celebrated the fiftieth day after the sixteenth 
of the month Nisan, which was the second day of the 
feast of the passover, Lev’ xxiii. 15, 16,; and for the 


same reason it is called the feast of weeks, because it 
was observed seven weeks after the passover, Deut. 
xvi. 9. It was at first instituted in order to oblige the 
Jews to repair to the temple of the Lord, there to ac- 
knowledge his dominion and sovereignty over all their 
labours, and there to render thanks to him for the 
law, which he gave them on the like day, viz. the fif- 
tieth day after their departure out of Egypt. In like 
manner, the Christian church celebrates the feast of 
Pentecost fifty days, or seven weeks after the passo- 
ver, or the resurrection of our Blessed Saviour, to put 
us in remembrance, that the gifts of the Spirit. were 
then poured out in a plentiful manner, as the first 
fruits of our Saviour’s ascension into heaven, and that 
the Gospel began to be published by the apostles on 
the same day that the ancient law was given to the 
Hebrews. Calmet’s Dictionary, Pool’s and Beauso- 
bre’s Annotations. 

+* It is a question much debated, whether the ail 
here mentioned relates to the whole hundred and 
twenty, who are said to have been present at this time, 
Acts i. 15. ot to the twelve apostles only: And, in 
some measure to solve this, we may observe, that 
when the apostles came to appoint the seven deacons; 
they ordered the assembly to “look out among them 
men full of the Holy Ghost,” Acts vi. 3.; which plain- 
ly implies, that there were several persons among 
them remarkable for such extraordinary gifts, yet we 
cannot suppose any time so proper for their reception 
of these gifts as this wonderful day of Pentecost. Nay, 
if the apostles themselves, by the imposition of their 
hands, could communicate the Holy Ghost to those 
whom they ordained ministets in particular churches; 
it seems unreasonable to think, that such persons as 
had been constant companions of Christ and his apo- 
stles, and were to be the great preachers of the Gos- 
pel in several parts of the world, should not at this 
time be endowed with the like gifts. So that from 
hence we may, with St Chrysostom and others, be 
allowed to infer, that “the Holy Ghost fell, not only 
upon the apostles, but also upon the hundred and 
twenty that were in company with them.” Whitby’s 
Annotations, 
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not a little, how persons illiterate, and all born in the land of Galilee, should be able, From. Acts i. 
with so much facility, to speak the languages of the several countries from whence they eget Ig 
came; but others, who were willing to elude the force of the miracle, imputed their 
talking at this wild extravagant rate (as they called it) to the power and strength of 
new wine {. 
fereupon the apostles all stood up, and Peter, as president of the assembly, took up- 
on him to confute this injurious calumny, by shewing the audience, “ That then it was 
early in the morning, the third hour of the Jewish day +2, and, consequently, no proper time 
to have eaten or drank any thing; that the present effusion of the Holy Ghost was a full 
completion of that famous prophecy in Joel (a), where God had expressly promised it ; 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the person who had poured down these extraordinary gifts 
upon his church; that from the testimony of holy David it plainly appeared, that God 
all along intended to raise him from the dead, and exalt him to his right hand; and 
that the present mission of the Holy Ghost abundantly declared, that the same person 
whom they, by Divine permission, had crucified, God had ordained to be “both Lord 
and Christ.” 
This sermon, though the first that St Peter made in public, was so very moving to 
the audience, that it converted no Jess than three thousand souls ||; who thereupon 
were received into the profession of the Christian faith by baptism; and, by their di- 
ligent-attention to the apostles’ doctrine afterwards, their constant attendance on public 
prayers, their frequent celebration of the Lord’s supper, their cheerful intercourse with 
one another, their parting with their goods and possessions, and communicating to every 
one according to their necessities, (even to the love and admiration of all that beheld 


CHAP. V, 


them), were daily and hourly confirmed therein. 
Not long after this, as Peter and John, about +> three o'clock in the afternoon, were 


+ As it-was not, at this time the season for new 
wine, these scoflers may be supposed to mean no more 
than any strong agreeable liquor, whether natural or 
anade by art. The ancients, we are told, had a se- 
cret how to make a wine which would preserve its 
sweetness all the year round, and which they gene- 
rally used for a morning’s draught. 

Quoniam vacuis committere venis, 

Nil nisi lene decet, leni preecordia mulso 

Prolueris melius. Hor, lib. ii. Sat. 4. 
‘But it seems incredible, that any men in their senses 
should think, that either wine or any other liquor 
should enable the apostles to speak all languages, and 
to declare the wonderful works of God. It is well 
conjectured, therefore, by our learned Lightfoot, that 
they who said this were men of Judea, who, not un- 
derstanding what the apostles spake in other lan- 
guages, imagined that (as drunken men are wont to 
do) they babbled some foolish gibberish which they 
could make nothing of. Calmet’s Commentary, and 
Beausobre’s and Whitby’s Avnotations. 

+? About nine o’clock with us, which was the of- 
dinary time for their morning sacrifice and prayer, be- 
fore which they never used to eat or drink any thing. 
‘Nay, on their festival days it was customary with them 
not to eat or drink until the sixth hour, i. e. noon- 
time, that they might be more fit for and intent upon 
the service of the day: -And from this custom the apo- 
stle draws an argument, which in those sober times 
was thought to be conclusive. -Pool’s Annotations. 

{a) Joel ii. 21. 


You. IIT. 


|| A quick and plentiful harvest this! but it is high- 
ly probable, that as Peter preached to the Jews of 
Judea in the Syriac tongue, the other apostles spake 
at the same time, and to the same purpose, to the 
foreigners in their respective languages, while the 
late sufferings of our Lord, the present miracle of 
languages, the authority of the speakers, and above 
all, the efficacy of the Holy Spirit, contributed more 
than a little to this numerous conversion. The only 
question is, How such a multitude of converts could 
possibly be baptized in one day? To which some re- 
ply, that this rite of initiation into the Christian 
church was then performed by way of sprinkling, as 
it is among us; but whoever looks into history will 
find, that the form of baptism among the Jews was 
plunging the whole body under water, and that, in 
conformity to them, the primitive Christians did, and 
the Eastern church, even to this day, does admini- 
ster that sacrament in this manner. There is no ne- 
cessity, therefore, for us to suppose, that all these 


‘proselytes to the Christian faith were baptized in one 


day. St Luke delivers in the gross what might pos- 
sibly be transacted at several times; for it seems in- 
deed expedient, that these new converts should be a 
little better instructed in the principles of their reli- 
gion, and the apostles more fully convinced of the 
sincerity of their change, before they finally admitted 
them into the number of the saints. Echard’s Ecche- 
siastical History, and Calmet?s Commentary. ~*~ 

+3 Though, by the death of Jesus Christ, all sacri- 
fices, and other things required in the ceremonial 
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A. M.4037, going into the temple to pray, they saw a poor‘cripple, who was forty years old, and 
&e. or 54. had been lame from his mother’s womb, lying at the beautiful gate *, and begging an 
ne, Br. 3 Silver and gold (as Peter told the man) he had none to 
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Vulg. £r. 33, alms of those that went in. 
&e, or 31. give him, but, (what was much more valuable) in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, he in- 
tended to heal him; and no sooner was the words spoken than the cure was effected. 
His joints were made straight, and his nerves became strong, so that he went along 

with the apostles into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God. 

Every one knew that this was the person who had been the lame beggar at the tem- 
ple gate; and as he kept close by the two apostles, when the multitude; in much amaze- 
ment, came flocking together to them in Solomon’s porch +, St Peter took this occasion 
to inform them, “ That it was by the efficacy of the name of Jesus, (whom they had 
crucified, but God had raised from the dead) and not by any power or holiness of their 
own, that this impotent man was made whole; that their crucifixion of Jesus was, in 
some measure, a sin of ignorance, but his rising again, and advancement to a celestial 
kingdom, a sure evidence of his being the promised Messiah ; that the coming of such 
a Messiah, as well as the whole evangelical state, was all along foretold, not only by 
Moses, but by every prophet that succeeded him ; and therefore, as they were the pro- 
fessed descendants of the prophets, and heirs of the covenant ratified with Abraham, 
God had made the first overtures of mercy to them, in hopes that they would receive the 
Gospel of his beloved Son, and repent of the iniquities which they had done unto him.” 

This was the purport of St Peter’s speech; and such was its efficacy, that it convert- 
ed no less than five thousand of its hearers. But as the apostles were thus busied in 
instructing the people, at the instigation of the +? priests and Sadducees, the captain 


law, were utterly abolished, and a new covenant in- 
troduced ; yet, for fear of offending the weak, and 
estranging them from his religion, our Blessed Lord 
permitted his disciples to frequent the assemblies of 
the Jews, and in some points to comply with the ob- 
servances of the law, until a more pure and spiritual 
form of worship could conveniently be established. 
This is the reason why we find the apostles so tre- 
quently in the temple at the stated hours of prayer, 
of which the Jews had three. The Ist, at the third 
hour of the day, which answers to our ninth, at 
which time they offered their morning-sacrifice, Ex- 
odus xxix. 89. The 2d, at the sixth, i. e. our 
twelve of the clock, either before or after dinner, at 
which time we find Peter praying, Acts x. 9. And 
the 3d, at the ninth, or our three in the afternoon, 
when they offered their evening sacrifice, Acts x. 30. 
These stated hours, as the Rabbins tell us, they re- 
ceived from their three great patriarchs; that of the 
morning from Abraham; that of noon, from Isaac ; 
and that of the evening-prayer, from Jacob. How- 
ever this be, it is certain that the royal Psalmist 
makes mention of these three times, ‘+ at evening, 
and at morning, and at noon will I pray to thee,” 
PsalJ. lv. 17. and of Daniel it is recorded, that he 
** kneeled down three times a day, and prayed, and 

ave thanks,’’ Dan. vi. 10.13.  Calmei’s Commen- 
tary, and Whitby’s Annotations. 

* Several of the gates (as Josephus tells us) were 
plated all over with gold and silver, posts, front, and 
all; but this, which he calls the Corinthian gate, be- 
cause it wasmade of Corinthian brass, did far © sur- 
pass in glory those of gold and silver,’’ being built 
with such arf and sumptuousness, as well became the 


frontispiece of that place where the Divine Majesty 


vouchsafed to dwell. 
Whitby’s Annotations. 
+ Some are of opinion, that this porch, being one 
of those which Solomon built, had the fortune to es- 
cape (at least some part of it) when the Babylonians 
set fire to the temple, and that, though Herod the 
Great pulled it down, and rebuilt it in a more magni- 
ficent manner, it still retained its ancient name. It 
is certain, from Josephus, that the vast foundation of 
the east side of the court of the Gentiles, which So- 
Jomon built, was still subsisting in the time of the se- 
cond temple ; and as Herod, when he repaired that, 
made no alteration in this part of the work, the por- 
tico or cloister, which upon the old foundation was 
built round this court, might, in memory of so great 
a prince, and first founder of the temple, still be eall- 
ed by Solomon’s name. Joseph. Jewish History, lib. 
xv. c. 14, and Calmet?s Commentary. : 
+? These were three different kinds of men, and 
upon different accounts prejudiced against the apo- 
stles. The priests were offended, because the apo- 
stles, whom they looked upon only as private men, 
undertook publicly to teach and instruct the people. 
The Sadducees were displeased, because, in testify- 
ing that Christ was risen, and “ become the first- 
fruits of them that slept,” they effectually preached 
the resurrection of the dead ; a doctrine which these 
men detested. And the captain, who was placed 
with a band of soldiers near the temple, in order to 
guard jt, seeing such a croud of people gathered to- 
gether about the apostles, began to be apprehensive 
of a tumult: but whether this captain was a Jew or 
a Roman, it is difficult to determine, unless we will 


J 


De Bello Jud. lib. vi. c. 6. and 
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of the temple came suddenly upon them, seized them, and clapped them up in prison. From Acts. 3 
The next morning the great Sanhedrim met; who, having summoned the apostles be- !% ! te em 
fore them, demanded of them, By what power they had wrought that miracle upon the 
lame man, and who it was that gave them authority to preach to the people ? To 
which Peter, without the least hesitation, boldly replied, « That their power and au- 
thority were both from Jesus of Nazareth, whom they had crucified, but God had rai- 
sed from the dead, and thereby declared him to be the Saviour of the world.” 

The miracle was indisputable. ‘The man who had received the cure was standing 
by the apostles, and ready to attest the fact, and therefore the council had nothing to 
object against it; only, after they had ordered the apostles to withdraw, and consulted 
together what was proper to be done upon this occasion, they called them in again, and 
in hopes of awing them into silence, gave them strict charge, not to teach any more in 
the name of Jesus. But to this they made answer, “ That since they had received a 
command from heaven, to declare to all nations what they had heard or seen, it was 
certainly their duty to * obey God rather than them.” 

This was a fair appeal to the consciences of their very judges; but their judges, in- 
stead of being satisfied with it, would probably have proceeded to greater violence, had 
not the people’s veneration for the apostles put a restraint upon their malice: All that 
they dared to do therefore was, to repeat and enforce their menaces, and so dismiss 
them. When the apostles were come to their brethren, and had reported to them the 

_ treatment they had met with, they all joined in prayer to God for a supply of courage 
and assistance extraordinary, in that trying and perilous juncture; and, at the conclu- 
sion of their prayer, the house where they were was shaken with a mighty wind, as be- 
fore on the day of Pentecost; whereupon they were instantly replenished with fresh 
measures of the Holy Ghost, and, notwithstanding all the threatenings of the Jewish ru- 
lers, found themselves invigorated to preach the Gospel of Christ with more boldness 
and resolution than ever. 

“The charity at this time among believers was very large and extensive. Such of 
them as had houses or possessions of any kind, sold them, and deposited the money in 
the hands of the apostles, by them to be distributed in due proportions, according to 


the necessities of their brethren. 


acquiesce in what our learned Lightfoot, with some 
others, seem to assert, viz. That the priests kept 
watch in three places of the temple, and the Levites 
in twenty-one; that to every one of these watches 
there was a chief, and to them al], one who was emi- 
nently the deynyis, the captain or ruler of the temple, 
and that this captain is the very same who, in Jewish 
writers, is so frequently called “ the man of the 
mount: whereupon he supposes, that this captain 
was an officer of the high priest’s, appointed to bring 
those who any way offended in the temple (as the 
apostles were thought to do for having preached 
therein the doctrine of Christ) before the Sanhe- 
drim, in order to be punished. Calmet’s Commentary, 
Pool’s and Whitby’s Annotations. 

* Whether er no this was an axiom commonly re- 
ceived among the Jewish Rabbins, and therefore very 
pertinently here applied by the apostles to their an- 
gry judges, this is certainly true, that Socrates an- 
swered his accusers in this manner, * O ye Athe- 
nians, I will obey God rather than you,” Apol. p. 23. 
and that Arian delivers this as a general precept, 
when thy superiors. command thee any thing, thou 
‘must remember that there is one above who sees.thee, 


This a certain Levite, a native of Cyprus +, called 


** and that thou oughtest rather to please him than 
man.” Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ Cyprus is a famous island in the Mediterranean 
Sea, situate betweén Cilicia and Syria. It is reputed 
to be distant from the main land of Syria about an 
hundred miles, and about sixty miles from Cilicia, to 
be extended in length, from east to west, about two 
hundred miles, and in breadth sixty, and therefore te 
be one of the largest islands in the Mediterranean, 
The ancients were of opinion, that it took its name 
from the cypress-trees, which grow there in great 
abundance. They celebrate it much for its fertility, 


as being sufficiently provided with all things within it- 


self, for which reason they call it the rich and happy 
island; but so infamous was it for luxury, and all 
kinds of debauchery, that it gave the name of Cy- 
pris, or Cypria, to Venus, who was the chief goddess 
of it in the times of heathenism, when they used to 
consecrate their women to whoredom, and by a law 
compel them to lie with strangers, as did the Baby- 
lonians, Calmet’s Dictionary, Wells’s Geography 
of the New Testament, and Whitby’s Alphabetical 
Table. 
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a. M. 4037, Joses, but by the apostles sirnamed Barnabas, or “ the son of consolation,” did with 
pa SU as great readiness and singleness of heart; and in imitation of him, Ananias and his wifé 
Vulg. 4r. 33, Sapphira, pretending to devote all they had to the service of the church, sold their es- 
ce or 31. tate, but making:a reserve of some of the money to themselves, they brought only part 
———“of it into the public fund, hoping thereby to impose upon the apostles. By the spirit 
of prophecy, Peter, however, perceiving their deceit, rebuked them severely for it, and 
by the miraculous power wherewith he was then invested, struck them both dead upon 
the spot ; thereby to inject terror into the rest of the believers, and to prevent the like 

hypocrisy and dissimulation among them for the future. 

Miracles of severity were not however much practised by the apostles: Acts of mercy: 
were their proper province, and healing the diseased, and freeing the possessed, a great 
part of their employment; wherein the Divine power so far attended them, that even 
the shadow of Peter passing by cured the sick, who, in the very streets, were laid on 
beds and couches, on purpose to receive the benefit of hissalutary influence. Nor were 
these marvellous cures confined to the inhabitants of Jerusalem only, but the people of 
several neighbouring towns and villages brought thither their sick, their lame, and pos- 
sessed, who from the hands of the apostles never once missed of a cure. 

Provoked at the fame of these cures, and at the success which they saw Christianity 
gained by the miracles and preachings of the apostles, the high priest, and some others 
of the Sanhedrim who were of the sect of the Sadducees, had them apprehended, and 
thrown into the common prison; but the next night an angel from heaven having set 
them ai liberty, encouraged them to proceed with boldness in their ministry, and or- 
dered them even to go the next morning and preach the doctrines of Christ in the midst 
of the temple ; which accordingly they failed not to do. 

In the morning the council being met, sent their officers to bring the apostles before 
them ; but were not.a little surprised when the officers returned and told them, that 
they found the doors of the prison shut indeed, and the keepers all upon their guard, 
but as for the persons whom they were sent for,there was not one of them to be found. 
This report put the whole court in great perplexity, until word was brought them, 
that the prisoners, whom they wanted, were preaching in the temple; whereupon the 
captain of the guard, with some other officers, went and intreated them to come be- 
fore the council, not daring to offer any violence to them, for fear of beitig stoned by 
the people. é: 

When the apostles were brought before their judges, and the high priest demanded 
of them how they durst presume to preach a doctrine which so lately had been inter- 
dicted them, they returned much the same answer that they had done once before, 
viz. “ That they were bound to obey God rather than man; that Jesus, whom they 
had murdered, was undoubtedly the true Messiah; and that of his resurrection and 
ascension into heaven, both they and the Holy Ghost (whereby they acted) were au- 
thentic witnesses.” Which so exasperated the high priest and some other of the ru- 
lers, that, upon their ordering them to withdraw, their first resolution was to have put 
them to dcath ; but this was prevented by the wise advice of a certain Pharisee, named 
Gamaliel ¢, who, from some examples in former history, represented to the court, 


Jerusalem, 


+ This was the Gamaliel at whose feet St Paul 
was brought up, Acts xxii, 3. and some of the ancients 
are of opinion, that he was tutor likewise to two other 
disciples, Barnabas and Stephen; and for this reason 
it is reported of bim, that when that proto-martyr suf- 
fered, he encouraged the Christians to go by night 
and carry off his body ; for which purpose he lent 
them his chariot, and allowed them a burying place 
in his own estate, about eight leagues distant from 


He certainly was a doctor of great re- 
pute among the Jews, and was therefore usually call 
ed Rabban Gamaliel, a title of the highest eminence, 
and never given, say they, to any more than seven, 
He is supposed to have been the grandson of Hillel, 
and either uncle or. cousin to Nicodemus, of whom we 
read in the Gospel, John iti, 1, &c.; for thirty-two 
years to have continued the Nasi, or President of the 
Sanhedrim, and to have died about ten years after 
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CHAP. VY. 397 
* That if the apostles wereno better than impostors, their fraud and fallacy would From Acts. i 
quickly be discovered ; but that if they acted by a proper authority from God, it would !® !° the on 
badly become the wisdom of that assembly to contend with the Almighty, in perse- 
cuting his servants.” And by this speech he so far diverted the indignation of the 
council, as to have the sentence (at first designed against the apostles lives) changed 
into a corporal punishment. The court accordingly having ordered them to be scour- 
ged, and charged them very strictly “ never to teach any more in the name of Jesus,” 
dismissed them; and the apostles went away greatly rejoicing, not so much that they 
had escaped death, as that they were accounted worthy to suffer shame and punishment 
for the name of their dearest Lord and Master. 
The great increase of believers, and access of money to the common fund for the 
relief of their poor, made the institution of another order of men in the Christian 
church highly necessary. For when the Hellenists + complained that in the distribu- 
tion of the charity-money, an undue preference was given to the Hebrew widows, 
whilst theirs were ‘too frequently neglected ; the apostles, who had matters of greater 
importance upon their hands, and were not at leisure to attend on this affair themselves, 
called the church together, and having ordered them to single out seven || men of great 


the destruction of Jerusalem. Christian authors make 
no doubt but that he embraced the faith of Jesus, but 
at what time he became a convert, or by whose hauds 
he was baptized, they no where tell us. To recon- 
cile his conversion however with what the Jewish 
writers.relate of his being at the head of the Sanhe- 
drim so long, they affirm that he was a Christian even 
when that assembly sat upon the apostles, and that 
the apostles persuaded him to continue in it, and not 
to discover his religion, that thereby he might be ca- 
pable of doing more service to the church. But the 
author of the Acts has noted the true reason of his 
speaking in favour of the apostles, viz. that as the 
Sadducees, after our Lord’s resurrection, became the 
apostles greatest enemies, because they ‘ preached 


through Christ the resurrection of the dead,” Acts iv. 


2.so0 Gamalie], who was a Pharisee, and consequently 
a stiff asserter of the resurrection, did therefore give 
his advice for the dismission of the apostles, even as 
we find the Pharisees afterwards, almost in the same 
words, pleading for St Paul preaching the same doc- 
trine, viz. that they ought not to molest him in what 
he did, “ lest they should be found fighters against 
God,” Acts xxiii. 9. Calmet’s Commentary, and 
Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ Some are of opinion that these Hellenists or 
Grecians (as our translations render them) were ori- 
ginally Gentiles, first converted to the Jewish, and 
afterwards to the Christian Religion, even as the He- 
brews, here mentioned, were originally Jews: But 
though it be allowed that Gentiles of all nations are 
frequently called Hellens, yet it no where appears 
that they are styled Hellenists ; and that these Gre- 
cians must mean something different from the com- 
mon Hellens or Greeks, is evident\from the case of 
St Paul, who when he came to Jerusalem and dispu- 
ted % eos vous EadaAgueres, ** against the Grecians that 
went about to kill him,’ Acts ix. 29. whereas had 
they been strangers of other nations, they durst not 
have attempted to kill a Jew, among a nation of Jews, 
without bringing him to their tribunal. It is reason- 


able therefore to belicve, that these Hellenists were 
originally Jews, and descended from such, as in the 
several calamities that befel-the Jewish state, were 
either forced, or chose to leave their own country, 
and settling at Alexandria and other places where the 
Greek tongue only was spoke, in process of time came 
to forget their own, and to make use of the Greek 
only, both in their common conversation and religious 
offices. Of this kind of Jews, we are told there were 
great numbers in Jerusalem, where there was a syna- 
gogue particularly appointed for such as understood 
no other language than Greek, and where the version 
of the LXX was constantly read in their assemblies. 
As therefore the apostles had hitherto made no ten- 
der of the Gospel to the Gentiles, the Hellenists here 
spoken of must necessarily mean such Jews converted 
to the Christian religion as had disused the Hebrew 
or Syriac, and spake the Greek language only. Cal- 
met’s Commentary, Whitby’s and Pool’s Annotations. 

|| The words in the text are these, —« Wherefore, 
brethren, look you out among you seven men, of ho- 
nest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
WE may appoint over this business,” Acts vi. 3. And 
indeed in the whole relation of this matter, there is 
nothing that favours the authority of the laity in choo- 
sing persons to sacred offices ; for though the choice 
of these seven was committed to them, yet was this 
done by the particular appointment of the apostles 
themselves, who specified the number and qualitica- 
tions of the persons to be thus chosen, and who re- 
served to themselves their designation to this office by 
the imposition of their hands, Acts vi. 6. And yet 
this part of the text in many or most of our English 
Bibles is very erroneously rendered: For, from the 
year of our Lord 1038 to the year 1660, and in se- 
veral since, it is printed “ whom yE may appoint,” 
&c. thereby devolving the power of ordination into 
the hands of the laity. » The Bibles printed with this 
fault are these. —That in 8vo, by John Field, 1660. 
In 24mo, by the assigns of John Bill and Christopher 
Barker, 1674, In 8vo, by John Bill and Christopher 


A. M. 4038, 
&e. or 5445. 
Ann. Dom. 


34, &e. J] 
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repute for their wisdom and prudence, as well as spiritual endowments, to be chosen 
stewards of the public stock; these they ordained to the office of deacons, by the so- 
lemnity of prayers and the imposition of their hands. +The names of the persons who 
were ordained to this office were Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parme- 
nas, and Nicholas, all taken out of the number of the seventy disciples, whom our 
Lord had chosen ; but of these the most eminent for the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit was Stephen. a Ny 
He preached the Gospel with a noble courage and resolution, and confirmed it with 
many public and unquestionable miracles among the people, insomuch, that by his 
means the Christian religion gained ground abundantly. Converts came in apace ; 
and great numbers of the priests themselves laid aside their prejudices, and embraced 
the Gospel. This zeal and success of his, however, soon awakened the malice of his 
adversaries to procure some members +? of the most learned synagogues, then in Je- 
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Barker, 1674. In 8vo, at Edinburgh, by Andrew 
Anderson and Partners, 1673 and 1675. In 8vo, by 
John Bill, Thomas Newcomb, and Henry Hills, 1679. 
In 8vo, by John Bill, Thomas Newcomb, and Henry 
Hills, 1680. In 8vo, by the assigns of John Bill and 
Thomas Newcomb, 1685. At Amsterdam, in folio, 
i679. And in Baxter’s Paraphrase, and_ several 
others, the Greek word xaracricouey “ we may ap- 
point,” is rendered ‘ ye may appoint.” Whether this 
was by mistake or design, it may certainly be of dan- 
gerous consequence, as liable to deceive those who, 
though not unskilful in the Greek, may, through 
haste and inadvertency, depend upon the translation. 
[That.it was by design can hardly be doubted, when 
we call to mind the principles of those who had the 
supreme power in‘church and state during the period 
from 1638 to 1660, when these editions of the En- 
glish Bible were published ; and when it is known 
that among all the Greek manuscripts that were col- 
lated by Griesbach, there appears not to be one 
which reads xerarsyrnre. Some indeed have xerac- 
cacwusy, and others xararycouey, to which that cele- 
brated critic gives the preference; but not one of 
them has the verb in the second person.} Whitby’s 
Annotations, and Howell’s History, in the Notes. 

q (Dr Hales places the martyrdom of St Stephen 
in the same year with the Bible chronology, and as- 
signs very sufficient reasons for supposing that three 
years elapsed from our Lord’s ascension to that event. 
As from the year 34, therefore, he differs very little, if 
at all, from the vulgar chronology of the Bible, it is 
needless, from this period, to note his dates from the 
commencement of the Christian era. ] 

+ The names of these seven deacons, we may ob- 
serve, are all of Greek extract ; from whence we may 
infer, that, very probably, they were all Hellenists, 
and that consequently, by their designation, the 
church was desirous to give full satisfaction to the 
complaint of those whose widows had been before 
neglected. Of the two first of these, viz. Stephen and 
Philip, the Sacred History has given us a sufficient 
account, but of the rest we have nothing certain, 
except we will admit of what the Latins tell us of 
Prochorus, viz. that on the 9th of August he suffered 


martyrdom at Antioch, after having made himself 


famous for his miracles: Of Nicanor, that on the 10th 


of January he suffered in the isle of Cyprus, after 
having given great demonstrations of his faith and 
virtue: Of Timon, that on the 19th of April he was 
first thrown into the fire, and when he had miracu- 
lously escaped from thence, was fixed upon a cross 
at Corinth: Of Parmenas, that on the 23d of Janua- 
ry he suffered at Philippi, in Macedonia: And of 
Nicholas, that, either by design or indiscretion, he 
gave rise to the infamous sect of Nicholaitans, and 
therefore no Christian church has ever yet paid any 
honour to his memory. One thing we may observe 
in this place, viz. that much about the time of the 
institution of these deacons, James the Less (so call- 
ed to distinguish him from the other James, who was 
the son of Zebedee), and for his eminent virtues sir- 
named the Just, was chosen bishop of Jerusalem, 
and for this reason preferred before all the rest, bes 
cause he was a near relation, viz. a cousin-german to 
our Blessed Saviour. Calmet’?s Commentary and 
Dictionary, and Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History. - 

+* As there were people of all nations, proselytes 
to the Jewish religion, dwelling at Jerusalem, it is 
reasonable to conceive that they had synagogues or 
places appointed for prayer, for hearing the law, and 
pious exhortations in their own languages. The Jews 
report that there were no less than four hundred and 
eighty of these in Jerusalem, which were so many 
inferior churches, and subordinate to the temple as 
their cathedral. These synagogues, very probably, 
were built and maintained by the several nations, or 
degrees of people, that resorted to them, and from 
these they had their names, as the synagogue of Li+ 
bertines, i. e. of such as were denizens of Rome, of 
the Cyrenians, the Alexandrians, &c. But it is to 
be observed of these synagogues, that they were not 
only places of religious worship, but a sort of colle- 
ges, or schools likewise, where persons were instituted 
in the law and traditions of the Jews. The Jews at 
this time were dispersed in several foreign parts, and 
from these they sent their youth to Jerusalem to be 
educated in the synagogue or college peculiar to 
their respective countries. St Paul was of the pro- 
vince of Cilicia, and as it is reasonable to think that 
he studied in a college, either belonging to the coun- 
try where he was born, or proper to his quality as @ 
freeman of Rome, there seems to be no incongruity 
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rusalem, to dispute with him; but when they found their disputants baffled, and un- From sets. i. 
able to withstand the force of those arguments which the Divine wisdom inspired hini 10 been 
with, they betook themselves to vile practices; and, having procured men of pro- 
fligate consciences to accuse him of blasphemy, caused him to be apprehended, and, in 
a tumultuous manner, brought him before the Sanhedrim, in order to obtain a formal 
sentence of condemnation against him. 
Whilst he stood before the council, the judges, and all the people then present, behelc 
a lustre and radiancy in his countenance, not unlike the appearance of an arigel: and 
when he was indulged the liberty of speech, in a grave and severe oration, he’ endea- 
voured, not only to vindicate himself from the imputation of blasphemy, but, at the 
same time, by an historical deduction of the most memorable actions and events that 
had happened in the Jewish nation, from the time of Abraham to that of Solomon, he 
undertook to shew, “ That religion was not confined to the holy land, or the temple 
service ; that the law, for which they expressed so vehement a zeal, was unable to con- 
tain mankind within the bounds of their duty ; that as their forefathers were all along 
a stubborn and rebellious people, and grievous persecutors of the prophets, who were 
sent to foretel the coming of the Messiah, so were they likewise a wicked and perverse 
generation, who in all things had equalled, but in this surpassed, the impiety of their an- 
cestors, viz. that, contrary to that law which had been delivered te them by the ministry : 
of angels, they had betrayed and murdered that very person who was sent into the 
world to fulfil it.” 
These last words, which were but too true, incensed the Jews to such a degree, that 
they fell upon him with the utmost expressions of their rage and fury, whilst he, re- 
gardless of what they were about, had his mind employed in the + delightful prospect 
of heaven, and the sensible appearance of the Blessed Jesus, in our glorified nature, 
standing at the right-hand of God; which, when he had declared to all the company, 
the Jews were so enraged, that, raising a loud clamour, and stopping their ears against 
all cries for mercy, they unanimously rushed upon him, dragged him out of the city, 
and there stoned him to death: whilst he, having first devoutly +? recommended his 
soul to God, upon his bended knees, made loud intercession for his murderers, that the 
sin. they were then committing might not be laid to their charge; and so gave up the 
ghost: But his body was buried by devout men, (probably proselytes to the Christian 
faith,) who made great lamentations over it. 


CHAP, V. 


tuates. 


in supposing, that he might possibly be one, either 
of those libertine or Cilician disputants, who enter- 
ed the lists with St Stephen. Whitby’s and Beauso- 
bre’s Annotations, Starhope on the Epistles and Go- 
spels, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+ Whether to afford St Stephen this delightful 
prospect, the opening of the heavens was real, (as it 
is believed to have been at our Lord’s baptism) or 
whether this, like other appearances to the prophets 
of the Old Testament, was represented to him by 
way of vision, as we cannot certainly know, so is it of 
no great consequence that we should. For since a 
vision is described by those that are particularly cu- 
rious in these matters, to be “such a distinct and 
strong impression upon the faculty of the imagination, 
as sets the object before the man as plainly as if it 
actually were present, and perceived by his bodily 
senses,” [Maim. Mor, Nev. part ii, c. 26.] it is not 
to be doubted but that either of these ways comes 
all to one, as to the certainty of the persuasion, and 
every other effect which we can suppose it is intend- 
ed to produce in the mind of the person whom it ac- 


Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels. 

+? In this prayer of our dying martyr, there are 
these four things observable. 1. That he looked up- 
on his soul as a substance distinct from his body; and 
2. That it continued to exist after its separation from 
the body. 3. That he declared our Blessed Saviour 
to be God omniscient and omnipotent, able to hear, 
and grant his prayer, and to preserve the souls com- 
mended to his care and protection. And, 4, That 
the spirits received by him are in a state of safety 
and happiness. The time of this martyrdom is by 
some placed after our Lord’s death about eight 
months ; by others at the distance of about four; by 
others again, seven years, Eusebius is express, that 
it followed quickly after his election into the office of 
deacon; from St Chrysostom and some others, who 
speak in his honour, we are to conclude that he was 
martyred young; and from ecclesiastical history we are 
informed, that the place where he suffered had a state- 
ly church built upon it by Eudocia, the empress, wife 
to Theodosius. Stanhope on the Epistles and Ga- 
spels, vol. 3, 
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a.m. 4038. Among the many that were thus enraged against Stephen, one particular person, who 


a but too great a hand in his death, was a young man of Cilicia, named Saul. He, 


34, &c. out of his great officiousness to have him executed, undertook to look to the clothes of 
—==—=== the witnesses, who usually stripped themselves to throw the first stones, as the law di- 
rected, at the person who died by their evidence; and, out of his passionate concern 
for the traditions of the ancients, having procured a commission from the Sanhedrim, 
he immediately put it in execution. For he broke open houses, seized upon all who 
looked like the disciples of Jesus, and, without any regard to sex or age, scourged and 
hauled them away to prison, compelling them to blaspheme and deny Christ, and breath- 
ing out nothing but threatenings and slaughter wherever he came ; insomuch that most 
of the believers, except the apostles +, were forced to leave Jerusalem, and disperse 
themselves in the regions of Judea and Samaria, Syria and Phoenicia, Cyprus and An- 
tioch, &c. preaching the gospel to the Jews that were in those places. D . 
Among those who were thus dispersed, Philip the deacon, the second in order after 
Stephen, came to Samaria, where by his preaching and miracles he converted many. 
In this place there was one Simon *, who, by his sorcery and magical arts, had so 
strangely gained the veneration of the people, that they looked upon his diabolical illu- 
sions as real operations of the power of God; but seeing great numbers of his admirers 
fall-off from him, and embrace the doctrine which Philip preached, he in like manner 
pretended to be a convert, and in hopes of obtaining some share of the miraculous gifts 
which he could not but admire in the evangelist, desired by him to be baptized. r 
The news of the conversion of so large a city as Samaria was soon brought to the 
apostles at Jerusalem, who thereupon sent Peter and John to confer the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost upon the new converts. The magician, perceiving that a power of working 


+ Itis a very ancient tradition, mentioned by Cle- other nations the Holy Ghost. But since the his- 
mens of Alexandria, that our Lord assigned twelve tory of the apostles informs us, that he believed, and 
years after his ascension for the conversion of the un- was baptized in the name of Jesus, it is difficult to 
believing Jews in Judea, lest any of them should say, conceive, how he should persuade the Samaritans 
that they ‘* had not heard of the glad tidings of the that he was God the Father; or the Jews, that he 
Gospel ;”’ and Apollonius, who flourished at the same ___was the Son, or that Jesus, into whose name he was 
time, speaks of this #5 é& magaddcews, as delivered baptized; or the Gentiles, that he was that Spirit which 
by tradition, that our Lord commanded his apostles, he would have purchased with money. And therefore 
‘“not to depart out of Jerusalem for the space of we may presume, that these venerable writers, out of 
twelve years ;” which, if there be any truth in it, their ardent zeal against this arch heretic, might be 
shews the reason why the apostles continued at Jeru- induced to magnify his arrogant pretensions above 
salem, when the rest of the disciples were scattered measure, by putting too strong an interpretation upon 

abroad. Whitby’s Annotations. St Luke’s words. However this be, it 1s certain, that 

* This man was a native of Gitton, a village of Sa- he did not acknowledge Jesus Christ as the Son of 
maria, and a pretended convert to Christianity; but, God, but looked upon hinfas a rival, and pretended 
upon his being rejected by the apostles, he soon turn- himself to be the Christ; that he held the world was 
ed apostate, and being a man of an ambitious andda- not created by God, but made by angels, and there- 
ring temper, in pure revenge, set himself in opposi- fore Divine honours were due to them, as appointed 
tion to them, and became the first broacher of seve- Mediators between God and men; that he accounted 
ral abominable heresies. The account indeed, which, the ordinary worship of idols as a thing indifferent, 
according to St Luke, this magician gives of himself and in times of persecution, that men might lawfully 
is only this,—That he was péyas zis, some great per- abjure the Christian faith; that he maintained an uni« 
son, as mountebanks usually represent themselves;and versal licence to sin; men might act as they were in- 
the opinion, which his magical pranks had wrought clined; women might be in common; and that to press 
among the Samaritans, only this:—That he was the the observance of good works was inconsistent with 
great power of God; by which words perhaps they the Gospel liberty. These were some of his princi- 
only meant some legate or minister of God, assisted ples; and in consequence of these (as Irenzeus tells 
by his mighty power: And yet from these words, very us), he and his followers lived in all lust and impu- 
probably, the fathers tell us, that he declared himself rity, and wallowed in the most horrible and unheard 
to be the prime God; the God above all principality, of bestialities. Calmet’s Dissert. sur Simon le Magi- 
power, and virtue whatever; and that to the Samari- cien; Eachard’s Ecclesiastical History, and Cave’s 
tans he was the Father; to the Jews the Son; andto Life of St Paul. 
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miracles, and speaking with tongues, was consequent upon the imposition of the apo: From sets. i. 
stles hands, offered to give them money to enable him to do the like; but the offer St 1% t? the e24 
Peter rejected with scorn and detestation, denouncing an execration against him andhis SS 
money ; which so terrified ‘the caitiff, that, possibly fearing to be made an example of 
dissimulation, (as Ananias was) he begged the apostles prayers to God for the pardon of 

his sin, and the aversion of those judgments which his denunciations seemed to por- 

tend:: But how false and: feigned his repentance was, the sequel of this history will 

shew. boos f 

The two apostles having thus confirmed the church of Samaria, preached the Gospel 

in many of the neighbouring villages with good success, and so returned to Jerusalem ; 

while Philip being ordered by an angel, who appeared to him, to go southward into the 

road which led from Jerusalem to Gaza }, he there met with an eunuch +2, that. wait- 

ed on Candace, * Queen of Ethiopia, who had been to pay his devotions at Jerusalem 

+5, and was then upon his journey home. As he drew near to the chariot, Philip found 

him commendably employed in reading a passage in the 53d chapter of Isaiah, relating 

- to the sufferings of the Messiah ; and when the treasurer expressed his desire of ha- 

ving the passage (which he did not so well understand) a little explained to him, and 
thereupon invited him into the chariot, Philip took this oportunity to preach unto him 

the gospel of Jesus Christ, and thereby to shew him, that not-only the sense of that 

passage, but of several others in the ancient, prophets, was fully acccomplished in his 

person and transactions. This so fully convinced the eunuch, that with much eagerness 

he desired to be baptized into,the Christian faith; which, when Philip,had done,. the 


CHAP. V. 


+ We have before (in vol. ii. p. 73,) given an ac- 
count of this city, and of the several revolutions 
which it underwent; and have only here to observe, 
that as there were two places of this name, one which 
was destroyed by Alexander, (say some the Great, 
and others Jannzus), and therefore called the desart, 
and another, which, by Constantine the Great, was 
built in a place nearer the sea than the ancient city 
stood, it must be of the ancient city (whose ruins, as 


St Jerom informs us, were visible in his time), that, 


the sacred historian is here to be understood. Cal. 


met’s Commentary. 

+? This word is derived from the Greek evvotyos, 
which signifies one who guards the bed, because ge- 
nerally, in the courts of the eastern kings, the care 
of the beds and apartments belonging to princes and 
princesses was committed to them, but more espe- 
cially those of the princesses, who, in these countries, 
live in great retirement, and remote from the sight 
and company of men. It is not to be denied, however, 
that this word is in Scripture frequently set: to signify 
any minister belonging toa prince, attending at his 
court, and employed more especially in some office be- 
longing to the inner part of the palace, whether he 
be really an eunuch or not; but that the word in this 
place is to be taken in its most natural and obvious 
sense, seems to be evident from hence,—That the 
same person, who is here called an eunuch, 1s said to 
have been of great authority with the queen of Ethio- 
pia, which would have been needless, had the word 
eunuch here been intended to signify any prime mi- 
nister of state. In relation to this eunuch, however, 
some Greek copies of good repute read, that the Holy 
Ghost fell upon him (even as it did upon Cornelius) 
without the imposition of hands, by which means he 
was enabled to be a preacher of the Gospel in Ethio- 


Vou, III. 


pia, and other places. For, even to. this day, the 
Abyssines make it their boast, that they received the 
Christian religion from him, and accordingly in their 
form of baptism, recite the history of his conversion. 
Calmet’s Dictionary and Commentary. 

»* Someiare of opinion, that the word Candace sig- 
nifies sovereign authority, and that this.was’ a com- 
mon: name for all the queens who reigned in the is- 
Jand or peninsula of Meroe, which is the country here 
called Ethiopia; (not the Ethiopia in Arabia, where 
the queen of Sheba dwelt, but the Ethiopia in Africa, 
which lay below Egypt), and of whose government 
Pliny testifies, that it was generally in. the hands of 
women, who, for several successions, assumed the. 
name of Candace: And of this particular queen it. is, 
reported, that, by the preaching of this her eunuch, 
she was prevailed upon to turn Christian. Whitby’s 
Annotations, and Calmet’?s Commentary. : 

+3 That this eunuch was a proselyte of justice, or 
one who, from Paganism, had embraced. the Jewish 
faith, to which he might,be converted by those Jews, 
who, from Alexandria, spread themselves into the 
African Ethiopia, is a reasonable conjecture, not: 
only because he came.so Jong a journey to wor-| 
ship at Jerusalem, probably at some great festival, but 
because Cornelius is expressly declared to be the first 
fruits of the Gentiles; and it is not unlikely, that: the 
fame which he had heard at Jerusalem, of the cruci-; 
fixion and resurrection of Christ, might be the rea-, 
son of his reading the prophet Isaiah, who speaks, 
more plainly of the times of the Gospel than any; 
other, and that particular chapter, which (as Abarbi-. 
nel testifies) “ all the Jewish Rabbins did,, with one, 
mouth, confess, that it related to the sufferings of Mes-. — 
siah the king. Whitby’s Annotations. De : 
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a. M. 4039, Spirit of the Lord immediately transported + him to Azotus ¢*, from whence he proceed- 
&e. or 5446. ed as far as Czesarea, preaching the Gospel in all the cities, while the Ethiopian pur- 
35,&e. sued his journey with great joy and satisfaction of mind. 

The dispersion of believers, which occasioned a propagation of the Gospel in other 
countries, soon excited the furious zeal of Saul to procure proper letters + of authority 
from the high priest to Damascus }*, that in case he should find any there, whether 
they were men or women, professing the Christian faith, he might bring them bound to 
Jerusalem, there to be punished. But as he was upon the road, and now drawing near 
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+ That it was a common thing for the Spirit of 
God to convey his prophets of old from one place to 
another, as it were in an instant of time, is plain from 
Obadiah’s words to Elijah, ‘ It shall come to pass, 
that, as soon as 1am gone from thee, the Spirit of 
the Lord shall carry thee whither I know not,” 1 Kings 
xviii. 12. And from what the sons of the prophets 
say to Elisha, “ let these men, we pray thee, go and 
seek thy master, lest peradventure the Spirit. of the 
Lord hath taken him up, and cast him upon some 
mountain,” @ Kings ii. i6. This very probably 
might be done by the ministry of some angel, here 
called the Spirit, or power of the Lord ; and the rea- 
son that is commonly assigned for it in the case of 
Philip is,—That the eunuch had requested of him to 
go with him into Ethiopia; whereas God, having de- 
signed him to preach the Gospel in other parts of the 
world, removed him in this extraordinary manner, 
and thereby not only prevented his compliance with 
the request, but gave the eunuch assurance likewise 
of his being a messenger sent from heaven, and con- 
sequently, that the things which had been taught him 
were true. Calmet’s Commentary, Whitby’s and 
Pool’s Annotations. 

+? This city, in the Old Testament, 1. Sam. v. 1, 
2.is called Ashdod, and is therein memorable for the 
temple of Dagon. It lies upon the Mediterranean 
Sea, about nine or ten miles north of Gaza, and in 
the times when Christianity flourished in these parts 
was made an Episcopal See, and continued a fair vil- 
lage until the days of St Jerom. Wedls’s Geography 
of the New Testament. 

+3 From hence it appears, that, however the Jews 
were cramped in several privileges belonging original- 
ly to their nation, yet even after they became a Ro- 
man province, their great council at Jerusalem had 
a jurisdiction, which extended to all synagogues, even 
those that were out of Judea, and that the power 
of capital punishments was not so far taken from 
them, but that, either by their own authority, or at 
Jeast the consent of the Roman governors, they might 
in some casés inflict them. Calmet?s Commentary, 
and Whitby’s Annotations, 

+* Of the ancient history of Damascus, so far as we 
had occasion in the Old Testament, we have given 
some account before, vol. ii. page 401, in the Notes; 
and shall only here add a short abstract of what a 
late traveller of cur own tells us concerning its pre- 
sent state, viz. “ Phat it is situated on an even plain, 
of'so great extent, that one can but just discern the 
mountains, which compass it on the farther side; that 
it stands on the west side of the plain, about two 
miles distant from the head of the river Barrady, 


which waters it; is of a long straight figure, about 
two miles in extent, adorned with mosques and 
steeples, as the manner of Turkish cities is, and en- 
compassed with gardens (according to common com- 
putation) full thirty miles round. That the river Bar- 
rady, as soon as it issues out from between a cleft of 
the mountain Anti-libanus into the plain, is divided 
into three streams, whereof the middlemost and big- 
gest runs directly to Damascus through a large open 
field, called Ager Damascenus, and is distributed to 
all the cisterns and fountains of the city; while the 
other two (which seem to be the work of art) are 
drawn round, one to the right-hand, and the other to 
the left, on the borders of the gardens, into which 
they are let (as they pass along) by little currents, 
and so every where dispersed. That the houses of 
the city (whose streets are very narrow) are all built 

on the outside, with no better materials than either 
sun-burnt brick, or Flemish wall, and yet it is ne un- 
common thing to see the gates and doors adorned 
with marble portals, carved and inlaid with great 
beauty and variety, and within these portals, to find 
generally a large square court, beautified with frag~ 

rant trees and marble fountains, and compassed round 

with splendid apartments: That in these apart- 

ments, their ceilings and traves are usually richly 

painted and gilded, and their duans (which are asort of 
low stages, seated in the pleasantest part. of the room, 
and elevated about sixteen or eighteen inches above 

the floor, whereon the Turks eat, sleep, smoak, re- 

ceive visits, say their prayers, &c.) are floored and 

adorned on the sides with variety of marble, mixed 

in Mosaic knots and mazes, spread with carpets, and 

furnished all round with bolsters and cushions to the 

very height of luxury: That in this city is shewn the 

church of John the Baptist, now converted into a 
famous mosque, the house of Ananias, whicli is only 
a small grotto or cellar, wherein is nothing remark- 
able, and the house of Judas, with whom St Pau} 
lodged, wherein is an old tomb, the supposed burying 
place of Ananias, which the Turks hold in so much 
reverence, that they maintain a lamp continually 
burning over it.” This is the chief of the account 
which the ingenious Mr Maundrel gives us of the 
city of Damascus ; and it may not perhaps be imma- 
terial here to adjoin,—That the fruit-tree called the 
damascen, and the flower called the damask rose, 
were transplanted from the gardens belonging to this 
city, as those branches of silk and linen, which go 
under the name of damasks, were not improbably the 
first invention of its inhabitants, Wells’s Geography 
of the New Testament, , 
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to Damascus, all on a sudden, about mid-day, a most amazing gleam of light, far ex- From Acts i. 
ceeding the brightness of the sun, was darted from heaven upon him and those that 10! the end. 
were with him, and threw them all for fear postrate upon the ground. This light was 
accompanied with a voice,in the Hebrew (or rather Syriac) tongue, demanding of 
him why it was that he persecuted him so violently 2? And as Saul was uncertain from 
whence the words came, “ I am Jesus of Nazareth, (continued the voice) whom thou 
persecutest ; but it isin vain for thee to resist the decrees of Providence, and therefore 
be no longer refractory, but obey the commands that shall be given thee.” Where- 
upon Saul, in a terrible dread and agony, desiring to know what he was to do, “Goto 
Damascus (replied the voice), and there thou shalt know my will.” Those that accom- 
panied Saul in his journey were struck with fear and amazement, wondering that they 
should hear a voice, ||. and yet see no man speak, whilst Saul himself was so dazzled 
and overpowered by the light, that he quite lost his eyesight, and was led by the hand 
into Damascus, where he continued for the space of three days without taking any 
manner of sustenance. 

At this time there was in the city a certain disciple named Ananias, + whom the 
Lord in a vision commanded to go-and find out Saul, then lodging at the house of one 
Judas a Jew, and, by the imposition of his hands, to cure him of his blindness. Ana- 
nias was startled at the name of the man, and to excuse himself alleged his violent per- 
secutions of the church, and with what a wicked intent he was then come to Damascus ; 

. but to this the vision replied, that he was appointed. by God to be a powerful instrument 
in the propagation of the Gospel, both among the Jews and Gentiles, and that how 
much soever he had persecuted Christianity heretofore, he was now to become a zealous 
defender of it, and even to die in testimony of its truth. 

Encouraged with this assurance, Ananias repaired to the house where Saul was, with 
this joyful message,—* That the Lord Jesus, who had appeared to him in his journey, 
hhad sent him, not only to restore his eye-sight, but to bestow upon him likewise the 
gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, such as might qualify him for the ministry to which 
he was then appointed.” And no sooner had Ananias ended his speech, than thick films 
like scales fell from the other’s eyes, whereupon he recovered his eye-sight, and, being 
baptized, for some days continued with the disciples at Damascus, preaching in the sy- 
nagogues, and proving that Jesus was the Messias. 

After some stay at Damascus, he retired (a) into the neighbouring parts of Arabia 
Deserta, +2 where he first planted the Gospel; and in the beginning of the next year 


|| In Acts xxii. 9, it is said expressly, that the men 


who were with Saul “ heard not the voice of him that 
spake to him; but as the words Qe») and dxovey (both 
_ -employed in these passages) will admit of different 

ssignifications, they will be easily reconciled by saying, 
‘That the people who accompanied Saul heard a sound, 
a noise, a thunder in the air (for'to all these the word 
avy is applicable), but did not hear any articulate 
words, or did not understand (for ‘in this sense the 
sword éxovay is often taken) what that noise or sound 
meant; in the same manner, as when a voice from 
sjneaven was addressed to our Lord, the people, “ who 
‘stood by and heard it, said that it thundered, and 
‘others, that an angel spake to lim,” and perhaps none 


of them understood distinctly what it said, John xii.” 


‘29. Hammond’s and Whitby’s Annotations, and Cal- 
‘met’s Commentary. pe 
+ Who this Ananias was, we have no certain in- 
formation from antiquity. The apostolical constitu- 
‘tions assert, that he wasa layman: St Austin will 


have it that he was a priest ; but GEcumenius and some 
moderns are of opinion that he was a deacon. The 
Greeks maintain, that he was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, was made bishop of Damascus, and, havin 
obtained a crown of martyrdom, was buried in the 
same city. However this be, it is certain, that in the 
place where he is said to have been interred, there is 
a very fine church, which though the Turks have turn- 
ed into a mosque, yet they still preserve a great re- 
spect for his monument. Calmet?s Commentary and 
Dictionary. 

(a) Gal, i. 17. 

+? The reader need not be told, that Arabia, which 
is one of the most considerable divisions of Asia, is 
distinguished into three parts, Deserta, Petraea, and 
Arabia Foelix, or that the Deserta borders upon Sys 
ria, and is not far distant from Damascus. What we 
had rather observe to him is,—That as we learn this 
passage of the apostle’s life from his own account on 
ly, Gal. i. 17. St Luke, who makes no mention of it 
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A.M. 4041, returned to Damascus again, and there preached Christ publicly in the synagogue ; so 
agli that all the Jews in that city were not a little amazed and confounded, both at the 
a7. &, strange change in his opinions aiid proceedings, and the powerful efficacy of his argu- 
————— ngs and discourses. Their malice however being incensed, at having Jost so consider- 
able a champion, pursued him close. They contrived all possible means to dispatch 
him ; and after many attempts to no purpose, (a) made their request at last to the go- 
vernor, under Aretas, + king of Arabia, that he would gratify them in his destruction. 
Saul, however, had early notice of this, and, knowing that the gates were day and night 
strictly guarded to prevent his escape, from ‘one of the houses, that stood upen the city- 
wall, he was let +2 down by the disciples in a basket, and so made the best of his way 

to Jerusalem. ; 

Three years were now past and gone since the time of his conversion ; but, notwith- 
standing this, when he came to Jerusalem, he found but a cold reception among many 
of the disciples, who were sensible of his former conduct, and as yet diffident of the rea- 
lity of his change, until Barnabas, {3 who was privy to all his circumstances, having in- 
troduced him to the apostles Peter and James, vouched for his sincerity, and by decla- 
ring the miraculous manner of his conversion, and his zealous preaching at Damas- 
cus, dissipated all their doubts, ‘and gained him the right hand of fellowship, or an 
intimate communion with the apostles. Here he continued preaching with all bold- 
‘ness, and his sermons were so powerful, and disputations with the Hellenists so 
unanswerable, that they too, like the Jews at Damascus, formed designs against his 
life; which when the brethren understood, they conducted him to Cesarea, {4 from 
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in his history in all probability did not accompany 
him in this journey ; and this makes it the rather be- 
lieved, that the intent of his going into Arabia was 
not to propagate the Gospel, but to find, out a retreat 
where, by meditation and prayer, he might fit and 
prepare himself for his future ministry; though it is 
hardly conceivable, how a person of St Paul’s zeal 
and activity could suffer himself to lie still amidst so 
many poor creatures that stood in need of bis instruc: 
tions: And therefore others have supposed, that the 
chief intent of his taking this, journey, was to carry 
the glad tidings of the Gospel into a country that had 
never heard of’ it before. Calmet’s Commentary. 

(a) 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. 

+ This Aretas, whose name is said to have been 
éEineas, before he came to the crown of Arabia, was 
father-in-law to Herod Antipas, who some time after 
divorced his daughter, and made Herodias, his bro- 
ther Philip’s wife, the consort of his bed; But how 
this Aretas, who, in the beginning of his reign, by the 
insinuations of one Sylleeus, fell under the displeasure 
of Tiberius, came to be possessed of the sovereignty 
of Damascus, the capital of Syria, which had been a 
‘long while a Roman province, we can no where learn. 
Joseph. Antigq. lib. xvi. c, 16. 

+? This was so far from betraying any want of cou- 
rage in the apostle, that it. was only putting in prac- 
tice his Master’s direction, “ when they persecute you 
in one city flee to another,” Matth, x. 23, 

+3 Barnabas is supposed to have been an old ac- 
quaintance of St Paul’s, anda fellow-student with him 
under Gamaliel; and having been lately at Antioch, 
it is not unlikely that he might there receive the ac- 
count of his conversion, and consequent behaviour, 
which made him the readier to hecome, upon this oc- 


casion, his guarantee with the apostles. Calmet’s 


Commentary. 


+4 Some commentators are of opinion, that the place 
to which the brethren conducted St Paul was Cesa- 
rea Philippi, in the extreme northern parts of Pales- 
tine, from whence his way lay directly through Syria 
to Tarsus in Cilicia; but others, with more justuess, 
have observed, that wherever mention is made in the 
New Testament of Cesarea alone, and without any 
addition, it is always to be understood. of the Caesarea 
which Herod the Great built, and whereof Josephus 
gives us the following account: ** There was a_cer- 
tain place, by the'sea-side, formerly called Straton’s 
Tower, which Herod looked upon as a very commo- 
dious tract, of ground whereon to raise a city. Ac- 
cordingly he drew his model, and set people to work, 
and in twelve years time finished it. The buildings 
were all of marble, private houses as well as palaces ; 
but his master-piece was the port, which he made as 
large as the Pyraeum (or port belonging to Athens), 
and a safe station against ail winds and weathers. — 
The city stands between Dora and Joppa, two wretch- 
ed sea-towns, where there is no riding in the harbours 
with a south-west wind, which bears so furious upon 
the shore, that merchantmen are forced to keep off at 
sea many times for fear of being driven a-ground. To 
encounter this difficulty of the place, Herod ordered 
a mole to be made, in the form of an half moon, and 
large enough for a reyal navy to ride in, which he did, 
by letting down stones of a prodigious size, fifty feet 
in length, eighteen over, and nine deep (and some 
larger), in twenty-fathom water, This mole was two 
hundred feet in extent, whereof the one half served 
to break the setting in of the sea, and the other half 
for the foundation of a stone wall, that was fortified 
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whence he set sail to. his own city Tarsus, + and saw not Jerusalem till several years From Acts. i. 

after. F " 10. to the end. 
The church at this time had peace, and flourished exceedingly : Saul diligently preach-— 

ed the word in Cilicia +2 and Syria {*, and Peter made a general visitation of all the 

saints in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria. In his progress he arrived at a town called Lyd- 

da'{“, where he cured one Avuneas of a paralytic disorder, which had confined him to his 

bed for eight years, and thereby prevailed with all the inhabitants of Lydda and of Sa- 

ron +5, a neighbouring town, to embrace the Christian profession. From Lydda he 

was entreated by two messengers to come over to Joppa, a noted port about six miles 

distance, upon the account ef one Tabitha +, (in Greek called Dorcas) .a Christian 

woman, venerable for her piety and diffusive charity, who was lately dead. When he 

came to the house, he found the body,in an upper chamber ready washed and prepared 

for its funeral, and attended with many sorrowful, widows, who durst not request of 

him_to raise her from the dead, but, by their tears and lamentations, and large com- 

mendations of her charity, sufficiently testified their desire; so that the apostle, having 

caused the company to withdraw, first kneeled down and made his supplications to 

God, and then turning to the body, with one word’s speaking raised her up, and pre- 


with turrets; and underneath this was a key, or land- » 


ing place, with a large walk upon it round the port, 
as a place of pleasure to take the air in—SLhe houses 
about the port were al! uniformly built, of the most 
excellent sort of marble, and in the middle of them, 
on a mount, stood a temple, which served as a sea- 
mark to the mariners, and was celebrated no less for 
its materials than its workmanship. In this temple 
there were two statues or images, one of Rome, and 
the other of Cesar, from whom the city took its name ; 
and in the city, tbe contrivance of the very vaults and 
common-sewers, laid at equal distances, and disehar- 
ging themselves into the sea, was very wonderful.” 
Besides these, Josephus makes mention of a stone 
theatre, a spacious amphitheatre, and several other 
buildings, which made him, in another work of his, 
call it one of the fairest cities in all Judea. Joseph. 

' Antiq. lib. xv_c. 13. de Bello, lib. iii, c. 14. and Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

? This city is the same with what in Hebrew is 
called Tarshish, and as it stands in a plain, on the 
banks of the river Cydnus, it was all along, in ancient 
times, accounted so great a trading town, that all 
merchant ships are in Holy. Writ frequently called by 
the naine of ships of Tarshish. In the times of the 
Romans it was a city of great note, as being not only 
the metropolis of the province of Cilicia, but honoured 
likewise with the privileges of a Roman colony (which 
we find St Paul pleading in his own behalf, Acts xxii. 
25, 28.), and with an academy furnished with such 
eminent men, that Strabo scruples not to say, they 
excelled ail others in polite learving and philosophy, 
even those of Alexandria and Athens, and that Rome 
itself was beholden to this nursery of all sciences for 
its best professors ; and therefore no wonder that St 
Paul, who had the first foundations of his erudition 
Jaid here, became so well instructed in the liberal arts, 
and so well acquainted with Heathen authors. Wedls’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

'42 This was a province of Asia Minor, which lay 
on the northern coast, towards the end of the Medi- 


terranean Sea, and was therefore bounded by Pam- 
phylia on the west, and Pieria on the east: the 
Mount Taurus on the north, and the Cilician Sea on 
the south. Wells’s Geography of the New Testament, 
and Whiiby’s Alphabetical Table. 

+? Though Syria, by heathen authors, is generally 
used in a larger acceptation, and so comprehends 
both Pheenicia and the Holy Land; yet, as it com- 
monly occurs in the New Testament in a stricter 
sense, it is bounded on the east by the Euphrates; 
on the west by Phoenicia and the Mediterranean Sea ; 
on the north by Cilicia; and on the south by Judea 
and Arabia Deserta. Whztby’s Alphabetical Table, 
and Calmet’s Dictionary. 

+4 Josephus tells us, that this was a village not 
yielding to a city for greatness, Antigq. lib. xx. And 
he elsewhere expressly styles it a city, De Bello, 
lib. 11, It was burnt by Cestius, whilst the men were 
gone from it to Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of ta- 
bernacles ; but, after the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
was rebuilt and made one of the Jewish academies. 
By the Gentiles it was called Diospolis, or the city 
of Jupiter, but by the Christians, in the times of the 
holy wars, it had the name of St George’s, partly 
from a magnificent temple, which the emperor Jus- 
tinian there erected in honour of that saint, and partly 
from an erroneous opinion then prevailing among 
them, that in that place he obtained the crown of 
martyrdom. Wells’s Geography of the New Testa- 
ment. 

+5 Is a town adjoining to Joppa, giving name to 
the spacious and fruitful vale which reaches from Cx- 
sarea to Joppa, and among the Rabbins is famous for 
its vines. Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

+° The true reason why St Luke gives this inter- 
pretation of her Syriac name, seems to be this,— 
That as she was a Jewess, who spoke nothing but 
Greek, she was called by her first name among the 
Jews, and by her second among the Greeks; for in 
both languages the two names signify the same thing, 
viz. a goat, or a roe. Whitby’s Annotatigns, 
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A. M. 4041, sented her alive to her friends and relations: which gained him a great number of con- 
&c. or 5448. verts at Joppa, and encouraged aq for some considerable time to take up his abode 
, ke. dging in the house of one Simon a tanner. | 
ae Walle “si ade at Joppa, retiring one day + to the top of the house about noon-tide 
to pray, after he had ended his devotions, he found himself hungry ; but, while the 
people were preparing his dinner, he fell into a trance, wherein was presented to him 2 
large sheet, or table-cloth, let down, as it were, by the four corners from heaven, 
wherein were creatures of all kinds, clean and unclean, and at the same time he heard 
a voice calling to him to kill, and eat freely of them; which when Peter, a little too 
tenacious of the rites and institutions of the Mosaic law, declared his aversion to do, 
the voice rejoined, That what God had pronounced clean, he ought by no means to 
account common or unclean. This representation was made to him three several times, 
after which the sheet was again taken up, and the vision disappeared. But while Pe- 
ter was revolving within himself what the meaning of this might be, three messe 

knocked at the door, desiring to speak with him ; and when they had delivered their 
message, viz. That Cornelius, a Roman, captain of a company in the Italian legion t?, 
then at Caesarea, anda person of eminent virtue, piety, and charity, had, by an im- 
mediate command from God, sent to him; he, the next day, with six other brethren 

from Joppa, went along with them, and the day following arrived at Czesarea. d 
Cornelius, in expectation of his coming, had invited his friends and relations to his 

house, and, as Peter drew near, fell down at his feet to worship him; but the apostle, 
rejecting the honour, as what was due to God alone, entered into the house, and there 

made his apology to the company, viz. “ That though they could not but know that 

it was not lawful for a Jew to converse (in the duties of religion especially) with those 

of another nation; yet, since God had now taught him to make no distinction, he very 

readily attended their pleasure, desirmg to know the occasion of their sending for him.” 
Whereupon Cornelius made answer, “ That he did it upon the express command of 

God, who, by his angel 3, had ordered him to send for him at Joppa, from whom he 
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+ At the dedication of the temple, Solomen had 
so oft, and so solemnly, requested of God, that he 
would hearken “ to the supplications of his people,” 
who should at any time “ spread out their hands to- 
wards that place,” 1 Kings viii. 30. 38. that it thence 
became a custom among the Jews, whenever they 
-were absent from Jerusalem, to offer up their prayers 
‘in places where they might have a free prospect to- 
wards it. Thus of Daniel it is recorded, that when 
he prayed (as he did it three times a-day), “the win- 
dows of his chamber were opened towards Jerusa- 
lem,” Dan. vi. 10. and therefore, in all kelthead, St 
Peter being now at Joppa, went up to the roof of 
the house to pray for the same reason. Whuiby’s An- 
notations. 

+? The cohors of the Romans, which the Greek 
renders emtiga, and we band, was a body of infantry 
consisting of five hundred men, ten of which bands 
made a legion; and the manner in which the Ro- 
mans distinguished and denominated their bends and 
legions was very various. Sometimes it was from the 
order of places, and so they were called the frst or 
second band, according to their rank end preeedency: 
Sometimes from the commanders they were under, 
as the Augustan and Claudian band, &c. because per- 
‘sons of that name did lead them: Sometimes from 
their own behaviour, as the Victrix, the Ferrea, the 
conquering, the iron band, &c. by reason of the great 


valour which, in some sharp engagements, these had 
shewn: Sometimes from the countries they were 
chiefly quartered in, as the German and Panonian 
band, &c. and sometimes from the parts from whence 
they were gathered, as this of Cornelius is called the 
Italian band, because it was raised out of that coun- 
try, and was a body of forces well known for their 
gallantry and great exploits among the writers of the 
Roman history. Calmet?s Commentary. 

t But if God was so very kind to Cornelius, as to 
send an angel to him, why did not he at the same 


-time give that angel commission to instruct him in 


what he was to do, and to save his apostle a j 

from Joppa to Cesarea? Now, besides the honour 
which God, in this method of proceeding, designed 
to confer upon St Peter and his ministry, it is appa- 
rent, that hereby he intended te let us know, that we 
are not to expect extraordinary ways of instruction 
where he hath instituted ordinary means. The angel, 
no doubt, might as readily have told Cornelius what 
he ought to do, as bid him send for Peter, and God 
could as easily have given him his Spirit at that time 
as four days after ; but then this would not have been 
so agreeable to the order which Christ had settled in 
his church. Christ had appointed his to m- 
nister his ordinances; and therefore God did not suf- 
fer even an angel to break in upon this economy, but 
ordered St Peter to wait upon the centurion, that his 
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should receive some special instruction, and that for this reason they were all then met From Acts i. 
together, attending the commands which he had brought them from God.” as Gnd 

Hereupon St Peter began his discourse, and declared, “ That now he perceived plain- 
ly that God had made no distinction of persons and people, but that the pious and 
godly of all nations were to meet with acceptance; that peace and reconciliation be- 
tween God and man was a doctrine published by the prophets of old, and, of late, since 
the time of John the Baptist, preached through Galilee and Judea; that of this peace 
Jesus of Nazareth was the only Mediator between God and man, as appeared by the 
Divine powers and graces wherewith he was invested, and which he constantly exer- 
cised in doing good to mankind ; that of his life and actions, more especially of his cru- 
cifixion by the Jews, and resurrection from the dead, of his appearing to his disciples, 
and even eating and drinking with them after his resurrection, he and the rest of the 
apostles were chosen witnesses ; and that from him they had received, before his ascen- 
sion, a command and commission to publish to all nations under heaven, that he was 
the person whom God had appointed to be the ‘ great Judge of all the world’.” 

While Peter was thus preaching to them, the Holy Ghost fell upon all that heard 
him, without the imposition of the apostles hands. This made the Jewish converts, 
who came along with Peter, wonder not a little, that the gifts of the Holy Ghost should 
be poured upon the Gentiles ; but Peter perceiving it, ordered them { immediately to 
be baptized, and (to instruct them more fully in their Christian profession) tarried for 
some considerable time with them. 

When he returned to Jerusalem, the Jewish converts +, who still retained their in- 
veterate prejudice against the Gentiles, utterly condemned him for conversing so fami- 
liarly, and eating with them; but, for his apology, having given them a plain narrative 
of the whole affair, and the occasion of it, he concluded at last with this inference, — 
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Divine mercy might not redound upon him only, but 
be extended to his relations and friends. Whithy’s 
Annotations. 

¢ But whom did he order to do this? The Gentiles ? 
It seems, at first sight, not a little absurd, that they 
who were not yet baptized themselves should baptize 
others. Or were they some of those who came along 
with him to Caesarea? These are generally supposed 
to be no more than lay-brethren, who were not per- 
mitted to baptize but in cases of necessity: but, con- 
sidering that St Peter was now upon his visitation 
through Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, it seems rea- 
sonable, that he should carry some of his deacons (at 
least) along with him, to attend in such offices as 
these. Such was the beginning of the conversion of 
the Gentiles: For that Cornelius and his company 
were the first-fruits of the heathen world, is evident 
from the injunction which our Saviour gave his apo- 
stles, “« not to go into the way of the Gentiles,” Matth. 
x. 5. from the practice of those that were scattered 
abroad upon the death of Stephen, “ but preached 
the word to the Jews only,” Acts xi, 19. from the 
wonder which the Jewish converts with St Peter ex- 
pressed, when they say, ‘ that on the Gentiles also 
was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost,” Acts 
x. 45. and from the altercation which the brethren at 
Jerusalem had with him at his return, “thou wentest 
jn to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them,’? 
Acts xi. 3. which to me is a proof sufficient that the 
door of faith was not opened to the Gentiles before 
the conversion of Cornelius, who (according to the 


account of some Latin writers) was made afterwards 
bishop of Ceesarea of Palestine, where he suffered 
martyrdom. But since Eusebius, who was bishop of 
that church, does not reckon him among the number 
of his predecessors, we have reason to suspect the 
truth of this piece of history, Whztby’s Annotations, 
and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+ The ancient fathers are generally of opinion, 
that the apostles themselves had no hand in this con- 
troversy, and some of them suppose, that the great 
fomentor of it was Cerinthus, whose heresy grew af- 
terwards famous in the chnrch: but, if we consider 
how zealous the Jews, even after their conversion, 
were for their laws and customs, Acts xxi. 20, 21, 
how St Peter himself, before he received this vision, 
laid it down for a rule, that it was unlawful for a Jew 
to converse with an alien, Acts x. 28. and, éven atter 
this vision, how he withdrew from the believing 
Gentiles, for fear of the censure of those “* who came 
from Jerusalem,” Gal, ii. 12. we cannot see why it 
should be inconsistent with the character of the very 
greatest of the apostles to enquire into the reasons of 
St Peter’s conduct, which, according to their present 
persuasion, was not warrantable: Since ‘ this was a 
mystery (as St Paul tells us) which, in other ages, 
was not known unto the sons of men, as it is now re- 
vealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spi- 
rit, viz, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of God’s promise in 
Christ, by the Gospel,” Eph. iii. 5,6, &e, Calmet's 
Commentary, and Whitby’s Annotations. 
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« That since God had been pleased to bestow on these Gentiles the same privileges 
and marks of conversion that he had done on his select disciples, it would in him have - 
been direct disobedience to the Divine will, had he denied them admission into the 
———church, or refused them his instructions and conversation ;” which fully satisfied the: 
audience, and turned their displeasure against:him into praise and thanksgiving to God, 
for having communicated the same mercy to the Gentiles that he had done to the 
Jews. 
After the general dispersion, which followed upon St Stephen’s death, some disciples, 
who were born at Cyprus and Cyrene +, having travelled: through several ‘countries, . 
and hitherto preached to the Jews only, when they came to Antioch +*, and there heard 
of the conversion of Cornelius and others, they applied themselves to the Greeks || 
who lived in that city, and, by the blessing of God, made great numbers of converts) 
daily ; insomuch, that the apostles who remained at Jerusalem, when they heard of this 
happy progress, sent Barnabas +2, a pious man, and indued with many excellent gifts, . 
to assist the disciples, and confirm the believers in that city. The success of the Gospel: 
in so large.a place was no small consolation to him: And therefore having exhorted 
the brethren to hold fast the profession of their faith, he thence departed to Tarsus to’ 
find out’ Saul, and with him, in a short time, returned to Antioch; where, for the space 
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of a whole year, they daily resorted to the 


This was a city of great note, and once of such 
MeOErS 


power as to contend with Carthage for some pre-emi- 
nences. It stood on the western parts of Lybia, pro- 
perly so called; and, as it was the principal city, it 
sometimes gave the name of Cyrenaica to the whole 
country, which, by the sacred writer, is parapbrasti- 
cally called Lybia about Cyrene, Acts ii. 10. The 
city itself is famous in profane writers for being the 


~birth-place of Eratosthenes the mathematician, of Cal- 


limachus the poet, and, in Holy Writ, of Simon, 
whom the Jews compelled to bear our Saviour’s cross. 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

+? This Antioch, to distinguish it from sixteen 
other cities which, in Syria and other countries, bore 
that name, was frequently called Antiochia Epidaph- 
ne, from ifs neighbourhood to Daphne, a village where 
the temple of Daphne stood. It was built, as some 
say, by Antiochus Epiphanes; as others, by Seleu- 
cus Nicanor, the first king of Syria after Alexander 
the Great, in memory of his father Antiochus, and 
was, after that, the royal seat of the kings of Syria. 
In the flourishing times of the Roman empire, it was 
the ordinary residence of the prefect or governor of 
the eastern provinces, and was also honoured with the 
residence of many of the Roman emperors, especially 
of Verus and Valens, who spent here the greatest part 
of their time. As to its situation, it lay on both sides 
the river Orontes, about twelve miles distant from the 
Mediterranean Sea; was in former times adorned 
with many sumptuous palaces and stately temples, 
and both by nature and art fortified even to admira- 
tion; but being taken by the Saracens, and after- 
wards by the Turks, it began to grow into decay, and 
is now in so desolate and ruinous a condition, that the 
patriarch has long since removed his dwelling to Da- 
mascus. Whitby’s Alphabetical ‘Table, and Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

|| The learned Grotius is pretty positive, [and 
Griesbach agrees with him] that instead of mgis sods 


places of public concourse, and gained con-. 


“EAAnnores, as it is in our vulgar copies, and denotes | 
such Jews as spake the Greek language, we should 
read 705 tous EaAanvas,. 1. e. Greeks who were Gen- 
tiles, for which he produces not only the Syriac, A- 
rabic, and Latin versions, but the Alexandrian ma- 
nuscript likewise, as indeed the whole series and pur- 
port of St Luke’s discourse seems to require it. For 
having given us an account of what happened to Cor- 
nelius at Caesarea, he next proceeds to another piece 
of history of the like nature, viz. the conversion of 
several other Gentiles in the city of Antioch, which, . 
when it came to be known at Jerusalem, confirmed 
the brethren in the belief of God’s design to receive - 
the Gentiles into the bosom of his church, and gave 
a great weight to what St Peter had testified con- 
cerning this matter. Whitby’s Annotations, and Cal- 
met’s Commentary. 

+3 The Scripture acquaints us, Acts iv. 36. that his 
name was originally Joses, that he was descended of 
the tribe of Levi, but born at Cyprus ; and that as he 
was the first who sold an estate and put the purchase 
money into the common fund then appliedto the suste- 
nance of poor Christians, he very likely from that ac- 
tion received the name of Barnabas, which (according 
to St Luke’s interpretation) signifies *¢ the son of con- 
solation.” But besides the qualifications mentioned 
in the text, there were two other reasons that might » 
induce the apostles to make choice of Barnabas, pre- 
ferably to any other upon this occasion; Ist, Be- 
cause he was a great master of the Greek, which was 
the current language of Antioch, as being himself 
born at Cyprus, where that language only was in 
use. And, 2dly, Because the apostles thought it 
might be more agreeable to these first planters of the 
Gospel in Antioch, (who were a great many of them . 
natives of Cyprus) to have a fellow-labourer of the 


same country sent amongst them. Calmet’s Com-. 
mentary. 
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‘verts so numerous and considerable, that in this city the disciples of Jesus first obtained 
the honourable name of CurisTrans +. 

This opened an intercourse between Jerusalem and Antioch; so that when certain 
persons who; at that time, had the spirit of prophecy, were come from Jerusalem, and 
among them, one named Agabus +? had foretold, that there would shortly be a great 
famine in many parts of the Roman empire, (which accordingly happened in the fourth 
year of the reigniof Claudius) the Christians of Antioch determined to make a collec- 
tion for their brethren:in Judea't4';i which, upon the: approach of the dearth, they ac- 
cordingly did, and sent it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul: But before 
their arrival at Jerusalem, Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, (merely to in- 
gratiate himself with the Jews) raised.a sharp persecution against the Christians. He 
ordered Jamies (the son of Zebedee +* and brother of John), commonly called the Great, 
to be beheaded; and having apprehended Peter and put him in prison, he set a guard 
of sixteen soldiers upon him, designing, immediately after the feast of the Passover, to 
bring him forth to the Jews, and, if they desired: it, to have him executed. But the 
very night before the day intended for his arraignment and execution, God sent an an- 
gel from heaven, who knocked off his chains {*, opened the prison door, and without the 
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_ + Before this, they were called, among themselves, 
brethren, saints, disciples, believers, the faithful, and 
those that called on the name of Christ ; and among 
their enemies, Galileans, Nazarenes, and the men of 
the sect; but now, by the conversion of so many 
heathens both in Casarea and Antioch, the believing 
Jews and Gentiles being all made one church, this 
new name was given them as more expressive of their 
common relation to their master Christ; and that it 
was given in a solemn manner, we have reason to con- 
clude from the propriety of the original word. For 
xeneatices is commonly used with regard to edicts and 
proclamations, such especially as contain the people's 
ania of allegiance to emperors, and the priyi- 
eges granted by them to the people: And therefore 
it seems not improbable, that the imposition of this 
name was done by a public act and declaration of the 
whole church, about the beginning of the reign of 
Claudius, ten years after our Lord’s ascension, (as an 
ancient historian informs us) whether Euodius was at 
that time the bishop of Antioca or no. Stanhape on 
the Epistles and Gospels, and Cave’s Lives of the A- 
postles. 
+* Who this Agabus was, we have no account in 
any ecclesiastical history, only the Greeks tell us 
that he was one of our Lord’s seventy disciples, and 
as he is said to have suffered martyrdom at Antioch, 
accordingly they observe his festival on the eighth of 
March: But in regard to the truth of his prophecy, 
Euscbius tells us, that the famine which he foretold 
oppressed almost the whole empire, and was record- 
ed by historians the most averse to the Christian re- 
ligion, viz, by Dion Cassius, who calls it a very great 
famine, Hist. lib. xvi. ; by Josephus, who tells us, that 
in Judea many perished for want of victuals, Antiq. 
lib. xx. c. 2.; and by Suetonious, who observes, that 
the emperor himself, upon this occasion, was so in- 
sulted by the people in the common market-place, 
‘that he was obliged, by a postern gate, to retire into 
‘his palace. In Claudio, chap. xviii. Calmet’s Com- 
‘mentary, and Whitby’s Annotations. 
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+3 The reasons why this supply was principally 
sent to. Judea, might be, either because there the ca- 
lamity fell heaviest, or because believers were like to 
find least pity there, or because‘ this was a fitting tes- 
timony of gratitude to the country from whence the 
means of their conversion first came, according to 
that subsequent reasoning of St Paul’s, “« If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, ought it to be ac- 
counted a great thing if we shall reap your carnal 
things?” 1 Cor. ix. 11. Stanhope on the Epistles 
and Gospels. 
+* These titles are given the apostle either upon the 
account of his age, or to distinguish him from another 
of the same name who was bishop of Jerusalem, and 
is usually styled the Less, He was by country a Ga- 
lilean, and born very probably either at Capernaum 
or Bethsaida._ He had his first institution (together 
with his brother John the evangelist) under.the Bap- 
tist, but how. he disposed of himself after our Lord’s 
ascension, it does not certainly appear. St Jerome 
makes him to have preached to the Jews of the dis- 
persion ; but that his labours carried him at ali out of 
Jadea, or even from Jerusalem itself, no authentic 
history informs us. That his zeal was very industrious 
and ardent there, no other proof is necessary, than 
that Agrippa, a great asserter of the Jewish religion, 
made choice of him for the first sacrifice to the fury 
of the people: But that his courage and constancy 
at the time of his trial was such, as even converted 
his accuser, made him come and fall down at his ieet, 
and heartily beg pardon for what he had said against 
him ; and that, after the apostle had forgiven him, he, 
in the presence of the whole assembly, declared him- 
self likewise to be a Christian, and so they were both 
beheaded together, is evident from the testimony of 
Eusebius, lib. ii. c. 9. who had this account (as he 
acquaints us) from the Institutions of Clemens of A- 
lexandria. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, and Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels. 
+5 That the manner of securing a prisoner was to 
have him fastened, by two chains, to two soldiers or 
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guards once perceiving it, carried him quite out; whereupon he went directly to the 
house of Mary +, the mother of John, sirnamed Mark, where several disciples were met 
together, and sending up their prayers to heaven for his deliverance..»-As he:stood 
knocking without, a maid of the house named Rhoda, perceiving that it was his voice, © 
ran in and acquainted the company that Peter was at the door ; but when she persisted 
in the thing, they concluded rather that it must have been his angel }*, until, being let 
in, he related to them the whole manner of his miraculous escape; and having ordered 
them to acquaint James and the other brethren with this good:news, he:withdrew him- 
self to a place of more retirement and security. $92 bib gigas 

In the morning, as soon as it was day, the soldiers, missing their prisoner, ‘were: in 
the utmost confusion; and Agrippa, finding himself disappointed in his wicked) design, 
commanded the keepers to be put. to death, as supposing them accessary to St Peter’s 
escape, and so departed from Jerusalem to Czsarea *. While he washere, the am- 
bassadors of Tyre and Sidon, relying on ‘the interest they had with Blastus, the lord 
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high chamberlain, came to solicit an accommodation of some’ difference that had late- 


ly happened between their states and the king, and that the rather, because in: this 
time of scarcity their {| country was in a great measure dependant on the:king’s domi- 
nions for its support. Agrippa, though highly displeased with them, appointed them a 
day of audience ; and being dressed in his royal robes, and seated on his throne, made 


‘such an oration, as the flattering multitude called “ the speech of a god, and not of a 


man,” which he, with a secret pride and vanity, assuming to himself, was, that mo- 


to deserve the least credit. 


ment, struck by an angel with a “ mortification in 


time, he died. 


keepers, on each side one, while two others stood 
guard at the prison-door, is very plain from the text 
in this place; but that some of ‘these soldiers, con- 
verted to the Christian faith, should mark and take 
away these chains, and give them to the bishop of 
Jerusalem ; and that they should be kept, as a trea- 
‘sure, not only’ through all the Jewish wars, but about 
four hundred years after, till Juvenal, bishop of Je- 
‘rusalem, gave them to Eudoxia, wife to Theodosius 
the Younger, who gave one of them to the church of 
St Peter in Constantinople, and sent the other to 
Rome, is a legend, that smells too rank of superstition 
Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ This house stood upon Mount Sion, and, accord- 
ing to Epiphanius, having escaped the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, it was afterwards turned into a 
famous church, (called the church of Sion). which 
endured for several ages. Calmet’s Commentary and 
Dictionary. 

4? That the word ayytres, or angel, signifies not 
only a celestial spirit, but also a messenger sent from 
one to another, we allow is manifest from several 
passages in Scripture ; but that it cannot, in this 
place, denote a commen messenger, is evident for this 
‘reason, viz. That the damsel could know St Peter no 
otherwise than either by his voice or face, which the 
company might believe his angel was capable of imi- 
‘tating ; whereas St Peter could not but know that no 
messenger from ‘the prison (had he been allowed to 
send one) was able to do this: And therefore, since 
it was a vulgar opinion among the Jews, that good 
men had their tutelar ‘angels, or at least that angels 
were sent down from heaven about their affairs, they 
by this angel might understand, either erroneously 
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‘tary. 


his bowels.*?,”, of which, in a short 


a guardian angel attending on him, er, agreeably to 
Scripture, an angel] sent down from heaven to acquaint 
them with something relating to him, in answer to 
their prayers. Hammond’s. and Whitby’s Annota- 
tions. 

* Josephus, who gives us an account both of this 
journey, and the occasion of it, informs us, that «he 
went down to the city of Czesarea to perform the so- 
lemnities and the games which were there celebrated 
every Olympiad to the honour of Czsar, and that 
the nobles and governors of Syria repaired to that 
city for the same purpose.” ~~ Antzg. lib. xix. c. 7. 

¢ The ‘inhabitants of the countries of Tyre and 
Sidon, which were very narrow and pent up by the 
sea, took little pains in the cultivation of their 
ground. Their whole businesss and employment was 
commerce ; and therefore they were beholden to Ju- 
dea, Samaria, and Galilee, (which were all at this 
time under Agrippa’s jurisdiction) for most of the 
common necessaries of life, as appears from 1 Kings 
v. 9. bly and Ezekiel xxvii. 17. Calmet’s'‘Commen- 


** In testimony of the truth of this piece of Sa- 
cred History, Josephus relates the manner of this 
king’s death, and what was esteemed the occasion of 
it, in'the following terms :—‘ Upon the second day 
of ‘the festival Agrippa went early in the niorning to 


‘the theatre, in a silver stuff, so wonderfully rich and 


curious, that the beams of the rising sun striking 
upon it, peoples eyes were dazzled with the reflece 
tion, and as the sparkling of the light seemed to have 
something divine in it, it moved the spectators, at 
the same time, both with veneration and dread, 
Hereupon a crew of fawning ‘parasites cried him up 
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About: the time! of the death of Agrippa, Saul:and Barnabas, having disposed of From Acts. i 
their contributions to the Christians in Jerusalem and Judea; returned back to the city !° te the end 
of Antioch, and-broughtywith them: Mark +; but they had not long been there before” 
God, by some. particular inspiration, gave them» to understand, that he had appointed 
them to carry his word into other places: Whereupon the church that was at Antioch 
betook: themselves to fasting and: prayer ;.and Simeon {, Lucius +2, and) Manaen +, 
men enduedi with a spirit of prophecy, laid their hands +4 on them, and so sent them 
away to preach wherever the Holy: Ghost should require them to go. 

When therefore: they: had:departed from: Antioch, they first: came to Seleucia +*, 


CHAP. V. 


for.a god, and ‘ beseeched him in form to forgive them 
the sins of their ignorance, when ‘they took him.only 
for flesh and blood like another man, but they were 
now convinced (they said) of an excellency .in his 
nature more than human.’ = This impious. flattery 
passed upon himy without either check or repulse ¢ 
But, while he \was-in.the vanity, of this: contemplation, 
lifting up his eyes, he saw an owl in the air over his 
head, sitting upon a rope, which he found soon alter 
.to be the presage of mischief to him, as it had been 
before of good luck For he fell immediately into 
 violent-gripes and: torments in his bowels, and in this 
agony, directing his speech to his friends about him, 
* Look ye (says he) your god is now condemned to 
die ; and by this fatal necessity I am about to prove 
all my flatterers to be a company of profligate liars, 
and to convince the world, by dying, that I am not 
immortal ;—but God’s will be done.?— With these 
words: his pain increased upon him, so that he was 
forced to remove into his palace; and as it continued 
without.any manner of abatement, at the end of five 
days it carried him off, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age; and the seventh of his reign.’? Antiq. lib. xix. 
c. 7. 
ss eaten up. of worms,” but he tells us, that he had 
terrible pains in his guts, which, in the space of five 
days, might breed worms in him, as he confesses 
‘they did in his grandfather. Whitby’s Annotations. 
+ This person, who is sometimes called John 


Mark, and at other times simply Mark, or John, is: 
very improperly cenfounded with the evangelist St’ 


Mark. He was the cousin and disciple of Barnabas, 
and the son of a Christian woman, whose name was 
Mary,. who had an house at Jerusalem, where the 
faithful and the apostles generally met. What part 
he bore in the propagation of the Gospel the Acts of 
‘the Apostles inform us. Notwithstanding the diffe- 
rence between St Paul and Barnabas, which arose 
concerning him, St’ Paul speaks advantageously of 


him in his epistle to the Colossians, chap. iv, 10. in- 


that to Philemon, ver.24. and in his second’ to Ti- 
mothy, chap. iv. 11. The Greeks give him the title 
of an apostle, and say that the sick were cured mere- 
ly by» his shadow. Some make him: the bishop of 
Biblis in Pheenicia ; but others, with more probabili- 


ty, report, that he died at Ephesus; but: as to: the 
utterly in the 


“time! or manner of. his* death’ we are 
dark, Calmet’s Commentary. - 
+ This: Simeon, who is sirnamed Niger, is supposed 


‘by some to be the sanié with Simon the Cyrenean,, 


who bore our Saviour’s cross; but for this opinion 


Josephus indeed does not say, that he was’ 


there is no other proof than the similitude. of names, 
which in this case. is far from being exact, since St 
Luke always calls Simon the Cyrenean by the name 
of Simon, but Simon Niger by the name of Simeon. 
Calmet’?s Commentary. 

+? This Lucius is said by some to have been oné 
of our Lord’s seventy disciples, and to have been by 
thesapostles constituted the first bishop of Cyrene ;: 
but of these, and some other pretended passages of 
his life and death, we have no manner of certainty. 
Calmet’s Commentary. 

+3 This|Manean must needs have been a person of a 
considerable family and distinction, because we find 
that he was brought up with Herod Antipas the te- 
trarch, who put John the Baptist to death; and yet 
we are told that he was one of the seventy disciples, 
and suffered martyrdom at Antioch, but when, or in 
what manner, we have no information. Calmet’s 
Commentary. 

+4 Some have imagined, that this imposition of 
hands was a solemn ordination of Paul and Barnabas 
to be bishops in the Christian church; but besides 
the incongruity of an. apostle’s being ordained bishop 
by those of an inferior order, as prophets and teach- 
ers were, Acts xiii. 1. St Paul declares for himself, 
that be “ was.an apostle, not of men, neither by men, 
but by Jesus Christ,” Gal. i. 1. And as the apostle- 
ship comprehends in it all ecclesiastical power, this’ 
laying on of hands was not designed to give them any 
episcopal authority, as is pretended, but merely to 
‘recommend them to the grace of God for the work 
which they were to fulfil,” Acts xiv. 26. as beiag a 
ceremony that attended prayer and benedrction, and 
other solemn actions as well as ordination. Thus the: 
children of Israel laid their hands on the Levites when 
they were separated to the service of Aaron and his 
sons, Numb. vii..10, and thus our Blessed Saviour, 
when “ the:children were brought to him, put his 
hands upon them and blessed them,” Matth. xix, 15, 
So that this imposition of hands upon Paul and Bar- 
nabas was precatory, not consecratory, designed to 
implore the blessing of heaven upon their mission to 
the Gentiles, and not to ordain or confirm them bis 
shops of the church of Christ. Miscell. Sac. vol. ii. 
ofS This’ city lay ‘on the west, or rather a little 
north-west of Antioch, upon the Mediterranean Sea, 
and was so’ named-from the founder of it, Seleucus, 
who was reputed ‘to be the greatest builder in the 
world; for he is said to have founded nine cities call- 
ed by his own name: sixteen in memory of his father’ 
Antioebus; six’by-the name of Laodice his mother, 
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a.M, 4049, from whence they took shipping for Cyprus, and in the city of Salamis + first began 
&c. or 5456. their ministerial office. Here they preached in the synagogues, and employed Mark, 
45, &. Who was of their company, in several offices of the church, which they could not at- 
tend themselves. From Salamis they crossed the island unto Paphos +?, where the pro- 
consul, or governor of: the place, (who at that time was Sergius Paulus) had his resi- 
dence; a man of great wisdom and prudence, but unhappily seduced by a Jewish sor- 
cerer, named Bar-jesus. Upon their preaching there, the governor, being informed of 
something extraordinary, sent to the apostles to hear their doctrine. But the sorcerer 
warmly opposed this, and used all possible methods to hinder his conversion ; which 
when Saul perceived, he, in the governor’s presence, having sharply rebuked him, de- 
nounced a judgment of blindness upon him; which being immediately inflicted, convinced 
the proconsul, and converted him to the faith; and from this event (as some imagine) 

our apostle had the sirname of Paul +? given him. , 

From the isle of Cyprus St Paul and his company sailed to Perga in Pamphylia {4, 
where Mark, not greatly liking this itinerant course of life, took his leave of the apo- 
stles, and returned to Jerusalem. At Perga they made no stay, but proceeded direct- 
ly to Antioch in Pisidia +*, where, going into the synagogue, and being courteously invi- 
ted ¢* to make a comment or discourse (as the custom then was) upon the lessons out 
of the law and the prophets, that were just before read in the congregation, St Paul 
took this opportunity, in a long discourse, to shew, “ That Jesus was the true Messiah 
foretold by the prophets, and declared by John the Baptist ; that though he was 
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and three in honour of Apamia his first wife; besides 
many others of great note in Greece and Asia, either 
new built, or beautified and repaired by him. Wells's 
Geography of the New Testament. . 

+ This was once a famous city in the isle of Cy- 
prus, opposite to Seleucia, on the Syrian coast; and 
4s it was the first place where the Gospel was preach- 
ed, it was, in the primitive times, made the See of the 
primate or metropolitan of the whole island. In the 
reign of the emperor Trajan it was destroyed by the 
Jews, and rebuilt ; but after that, being, in the year 
648, sacked, and razed to the ground by the Sara- 
cens, it never recovered its former splendour, though 
out of its ruins is said to have arisen Famagusta, 
which was the chief: place of the isle, when the Turks 
took it from the Venetians, in the year 1570. Welis’s 
Geography of the New Testament, . 

t? This was another city of Cyprus, lying on the 
western (as Salamis did on the eastern) tract of the 
island, where Veaus (who from hence took the name 
of Paphia) had her most ancient and celebrated tem- 
ple, and where the Roman proconsul, at this time, 
had his seat of residence. Wells’s Geography of the 
New Testament, 

+3 It is very observable, that all along before this 
passage of the apostle’s life, St Luke calls him by the 
name of Saul, but ever after. by that of Paul; which 
makes some imagine, that he assumed that name to 
himself, in memory of his converting of Sergius Pau- 
lus; just as the ancient Roman generals were wont to 
adopt the names of the provinces which, they con- 
quered, St Austin more than, once asserts, that he 
took it out of a principle of humility, by a small va- 
riation changing bis former name, whereby a proud, 
haughty king of Israel was called, into that of Paulus, 
avhbich signifies Uittle ; and that, in conformity. to this, 


he calls himself éraysordreges, Eph. iii. 8. « less than the 
least of the apostles.’ But the most rational account of 
the matter seems to be that of Origen, viz. thathebeing 
of Jewish parentage, and born in Tarsus, a Roman city, 
had at his circumcision two names given him, Saul, a 
Jewish, and Paul, a Roman name, and that when he 
preached to the Jews, he was called by his Jewish, 
and when to the Gentiles (as he did chiefly after this 
time), by his Roman name. Calmet’s Commentary, 
and Hammond's and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+4 Pamphylia is a province of Asia Minor, which 
gives the name to that part of the Mediterranean Sea 
which washes its coasts, Acts xxvii. 5. To the south 
it is bounded by the Mediterranean; and to the north 
by Pisidia, having Lycia to the west, and Cilicia to 
the east: And as for Perga, a city of this province, it 
is memorable among the heathens for the temple of 
Diana, who. was thence called Diana Pergea, and 
for the solemn festivals, which, in honvur of her, were 
there annually observed, Wells’s Geography of the 
New Testament, 

+5 Pisidia is a small province in Asia Minor, bound- 
ed on the south by. Pamphylia, and on the nurth: by 
Galatia; having Lycaonia to the east, and Phrygia to 
the west. Its inhabitants are commended by Livy 
for their skill in war above other Asiaties, lib. xxxviii, 
c. 13, and its chief city was Antioch, built by Seleu- 
cus, in honour of his.father Antiochus, and; to distin- 
guish it from others of the same name, usually called 
Antiochia -Pisidig, , Whitby’s Alphabetical . Table, 
and, Wells’s Geography. of the New Testament, 
+S What the sevice of the synagogue was, particu. 
larly as to the reading of the iaw and’ the prophets, 
and. expounding thereupon, we had occasion to exe 
plain before, yol.ii, p. 572.) ) Bd 04.8 
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barbarously treated, and crucified, and slain by the Jews, yet this was no more than From Aets. i. 
what the same’ prophets had foretold would happen to the Messiah; that God’s raising|’°othaend: 
him from the dead, according to the predictions relating to the Messiah, and, after’ 
his resurrection, shewing him to multitudes of witnesses then alive, and ready to at- 
test the truth’of it, were the highest demonstrations of his being the Son of God; and 
that therefore, since forgiveness of sins, and justification (which could not be attained 
by the law of Moses) were now tendered to them by their believing in Jesus, it near- 
ly concerned them, as a matter of the last importance, “ not to neglect so great sal- 
vation.’” | 
This the congregation heard with great attention; and as they were going out of 

the synagogue, the Gentiles desired of St Paul to speak again to them upon the same 
subject on the following Sabbath ; and several Jews and proselytes who believed, wait- 
ed upon Paul and Barnabas for farther instruction. The next Sabbath, the whole city 
flocked to the synagogue to hear the apostle’s discourse ; which when the unbelieving 
Jews) saw, such was their envy and despite, that they not only opposed themselves 
with blasphemy against what St Paul preached, but, perceiving the progress: which 
the’ Gospel made, not in that city only, but in all the neighbouring country, they applied 
themselves to some female + proselytes of distinction, who, by their interest with the 
principal men of the city, forced the apostles to depart to Iconium +2; and after some 
stay, there (their malice pursuing them thither likewise), caused them to hasten to Ly- 
stra; where they continued for some time, preaching the Gospel to the inhabitants of 
that city, and to the people of the parts adjacent. 

At Lystra there was a man named Aineas, lame from his birth, whom St Paul per- 
ceiving, by his diligent attention to his preaching, that he had faith to be healed, im- 
mediately cured. ‘This so amazed and transported the standers by, that, acknowledge- 
ing a Divine power in the miracle, they took them for two gods, * disguised in human 
shape ; calling Paul, || as chief speaker, Mercury ; and Barnabas, perhaps for his gravity, 
or majestic looks, Jupiter. The priest of Jupiter therefore, as soon as he was acquaint- 
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- $ Women, who being originally Gentiles, had em- 


braced the Jewish religion; and of converts of this 
kind it is generally observed, that their zeal and su- 
perstition is usually blinder, and their attention to rea- 
son, in matters of religion, weaker, than what belongs 
to the other sex, insomueh, that some ecclesiastical 
writers have made it their remark, that there never 
was any heresy or schism in the Christian church, but 
what was either begun or fomented by women of 
wealth and distinction, Calmet’s Commentary. 

+? This was the chief city of Lycaonia, a small pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, lying to the east, or north-east 
rather, of Pisidia; and adjoining southward to Pam- 
phylia and Cilicia. This city is said by Strabo to 
have been well built, and situated in the richest part 
of the province. It was once a place of such strength 
and consequence, that the Turkish kings of the Les- 
ser Asia, when they were most distressed by the west- 
ern Christians, made it the seat of their empire, and 
at present it is in so considerable a condition as to be 
the residence of a Turkish bashaw. The other two 
cities of this province are Lystra and Derbe; but of 
them we meet with nothing remarkable, except what 
the sacred story relates. Wells’s Geography of the 
New ‘Testament. 
~'* That this was a common notion of the heathens 
$s evident, not only from that passage in Homer, 


Tlayrotos rsAcbovres emioreapacs WoA Hes. 
Odyss. ¢ 485, 

and that in Ovid, 
Summo delabor Olympo, 

Et Deus humana lustro sub imagine terras, 
but even from the testimony of their philosophers; 
and therefore we find Cicero endeavouring to prove 
that the gods must be of human shape, because they 
never appeared in any other form. De Nat. Deorum. 
Calmet’s Commentary, and Whitby’s Annotations. 

|| The account which St Paul’s enemies gave of 
him is this,— His letters are weighty and powerful, 
but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech con. 
temptible,”” 2 Cor. x. 10. His discourses, indeed, 
were not formed upon the plan of the Greek-orators, 
The vain ornaments which they were so fond of, as 
tending only to impair the strength and majesty of 
the truths which he taught, were by him held in great 
contempt ; for “ his speech and his preaching was not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but with de- 
monstration of the Spirit and power,” 1 Cor. ii. 4, 
St Jerom, who finds some fault with his style, as to 
its harshness, and want of purity, does nevertheless 
declare, that, when he reads him, every word seems 
like a clap of thunder, in Catal. Scrip. Eccles. And 
St Chrysostom, in his book de Sacerdotic, makeg 
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a. M4050, ed’ with the matter, brought oxen, all adorned with garlands, * to the door of the 
pie house where Paul and Barnabas were, in order to sacrifice to them. | But when the a- 
- one postles saw what they were going to do, they rent their clothes, and running in among 
—————= the people, cried aloud, “ That they were mistaken in their object of their worship; that, 
notwithstanding the miracle they had wrought, they were no more than men; and that 
the chief end of their preaching was to turn them from these idolatrous. practices, to 
the worship of the only true God, who, by his Almighty power, had made heaven, and 
earth, and, by his kind Providence, given them all the blessings they enjoyed.” But, 
with all these arguments, it-was as much as they could do to restrain them from sacri- 

ficing. 

ieored not long however before they turned to the other extreme; for some: Jews, 
who had pursued the apostles from Antioch and Iconium, so far instigated’ the giddy 
multitude against them, that they took Paul, whom just before they would have adored; 
and stoned him, and then drew him out of the city, supposing him to be dead; but 
when the disciples came (probably to inter his body), he rose up, and went into the city. 
for that night; but the next day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe; where having 
preached the Gospel, and converted: many to the faith, they thence returned tu Lystra; 
Iconium, and Antioch; in which places, having confirmed the new converts in the: be- 
lief and: profession of Christianity, and, with fasting, and prayer, and imposition of 
hands, ordained presbyters in every church, they recommended them to the special pro- 
tection of God, and so took their leave. 

From Antioch they passed through Pisidia; and thence came to Pamphylia; and, 
having preached to the people at Perga, they went down to Attalia +, and from thnce 
returned by sea to Antioch in Syria, whence they had set out about three years. before 
upon this ‘holy expedition. Here they assembled the church together +2, and, having 
given an account of their success, what miracles God had wrought by their hands, and 
what a large door of faith he, by by their ministry. had opened to the Gentiles, they 
suspended their journeyings for the present, and for some considerable time took up 
their abode among the disciples of this place. 

While they continued here, some persons, coming from Judea, pretended to teach, 
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mention of the great admiration which his epistles had 
gained him, both among Jews and Gentiles; no won- 
der then that the people of Lystra, upon hearing his 
strong and unaffected eloquence, should take him for 
Mercury, who (according to the heathen notion) was 
the constant companion of Jupiter, the teacher of men, 
and the interpreter of the gods., Calmet’s Commentary. 
* These ortymara, which may be rendered crowns, or 
garlands, some think, were to be put upon the heads 
of Paul and Barnabas, according to the heathen cus- 
tom of crowning their gods; but it seems more likely, 
that they were to adorn the head and neck of the ox, 
or heifer, that was to be sacrificed; for so we read in 
Ovid, 
Victima labe carens, et preestantissima forma 
Sistitur ante aras, vittis preesignis, et auro, 
Met. lib. xv. 
+ Attalia, which takes its name from king Attalus 
its founder, and, with a small variation, is still called 
Statalia, is a city of Pamphylia, which stands upon a 
fair bay, and is so commodiously seated for trade, 
that the Turks have preserved it from ruin, and, at 
this day, are very careful to keep its fortifications and 
castle in repaif. Wells’s Geography of the New 
Testament. . 
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+* St Luke gives us no manner of an account of what 
passed in the church from, St Paul’s returning to An- 
tioch in Syria, which was in the 46th, to his deputa- 
tion to. the council at Jerusalem, which was in the 51st 
year of Christ. How he spent this intermediate time 
we cannot tell; but sure we are, that his zeal for the 
Christian cause would not permit him to be idle; and 
therefore we may suppose, that this was the opportu- 
nity he took to preach the Gospel, not only through 
the provinces adjacent to Antioch, but through seve- 
ral other places, ‘‘ where Christ had not been named, 
that he might not build upon another man’s foundae 
tion,” Rom. xv. 20. Himself, in his second epistle to 
the Corinthians, acquaints us with many journeyings, 
and labours, and stripes, and imprisonments, that are 
not recorded in the book of Acts ; particularly he tells 
us, that five times he had been scourged by the Jews, 
and three times beaten with rods by the Romans; 
that thrice he had suffered shipwreck, anda day and 
a night had. been in the deep, tossed to and fro.in the 
sea, upon some plank or broken piece of the ship, 
2 Cor. xi, 23, &c. and a properer time for these sad 
events to befal him, we cannot assign, than. where 
the Sacred History has made a vacancy in his life, 
Calmet’s Commentary. ; 
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that there was no salvation without circumcision +, and the observance of the other le- From Acts i. 
gal ceremonies. Paul and Barnabas strongly opposed this doctrine ; but, after rengy ee Heese, 
conferences and disputations, it was at length proposed, that.the decision of the ques- 
‘tion should be referred. to the general assembly of the apostles at Jerusalem +2. This 
the whole church-readily agreed to; and having deputed Barnabas and Paul, together 
With some others of their body, to go with the message, they conducted them part of 
their way ; and the two apostles, in passing through Phoenicia +3 and Samaria, took care 
to relate what success they had met with in the conversion of the Gentiles, to the great 
joy and comfort ofall the brethren in those parts. 
When they were come to Jerusalem, they first addresed themselves to Peter, James, 
and John, the pillars and principal persons in that place, who received them very kind- 
ly ; and perceiving, by the account which St Paul gave them, that the (a) “ gospel of 
the uncircumcision” was committed to him, as that of circumcision was to Peter, they 
ratified it by compact and agreement, that Peter should preach to the Jews, and Paul 
to the Gentiles; and, upon calling the council, wherein Peter declared his sense of the 
insufficiency of all legal observance to save those, who could expect salvation only 
** through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ”; and wherein Paul and Barnabas gave 
an account of the wonders and miracles, which God had enabled them to work in convert- 
ing the Gentiles, it was finally determined by St James, as bishop of the place, and pre- 
sident of the council, that the Gentiles, who were converted to Christianity; should not 
berobliged to submit to the yoke of the law, but only abstain from fornication ++, and 
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“+ Those who maintained this position were Jews, 
of the sect of the Pharisees, Acts xv. 5. converted 
to Christianity, but still too zealous for the observance 
of the law; and their coming immediately from Ju. 
dea might make it the rather believed, that the ne- 
cessity of circumcision, in order to salvation, was a 
tenet of the apostles. It is to be observed, however, 
that the Jews themselves were of different opinions 
in this matter, even as to mens admission into their 
religion. For some of them would allow those of 
other nations who owned the true God, and practised 
moral duties, to live quietly among them, and even 
awithont circumcision to be admitted into their reli- 
gion ; whilst others would admit of no such thing. 
Thus Josephus tells us, that when Izates, the son of 
Helen, queen of Adiabene, embraced the Jews reli- 
gion, Ananias, who converted him, declared that he 
might do it without circumcision ; but Eleazer, ano- 
ther eminent Jew, maintained, that it was a great 
impiety in such circumstances to remain uncircum- 
cised ; and this difference of opinion continued among 
the Jewish converts after their embracing Christiani- 
ty, some allowing Gentites to become converts to 
Christianity, without submitting to circumcision and 
the Jewish law, whilst others contended, that with- 
out circumcision, and the observance of the law, their 
profession of the Christian faith would not save them. 
Calmet’s Commentary, and Beausobre’s and Whitby’s 
Annotations. 

+?.St Paul, in his epistle to the Galatians, lets us 
into a circumstance that.is not recorded in the histo 
ry of the Acts, viz. “ that he went up at this time 4o 
Jerusalem. by revelation, Chap. ii. 2. for, as the pro- 
phets ard teachers at Antioch had before separated 
tin and Barnabas, by revelation, to preach to some 
of the Gentiles, and they having fulfilled that work, 


their decree. 


returned to Antioch again, Acts xiv. 26. so it is pro- 
bable, that by atother revelation made to the’ same 
persons, they were sent up to Jerusalem, as being the 
fittest to convince those ofa contrary persuasion, by 
declaring what. God had wrought by them among the 
uncircumcised Gentiles, and his acceptance of them 
without circumcision, or the observance of the law of 
Moses. Wahztby’s Annotations. 

+3 This was a province of Syria, which, in the times 
of the New Testament, lay between the two rivers 
Elutherus to the north, and Chersus (or the Kishon 
in Scripture) to the south, In the phrase of tae Go- 
spel it is called the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, be- 
cause these two towns stood in the southern part of 
it; and for its great skill in navigation, and the inven- 
tion of letters, (which, according to Herodotus, were 
brought thence by Cadmus into Greece) is justly ce- 
lebrated by the ancients. _ Wells’s Geography of the 
New Testament, and Whitby’s Alphabetical Table. 

(a) Gal. ii. 7. ; 

+4 That we are absolutely obliged to abstain from 
fornication, no good Christian can seriously make a 
matter of dispute ; for how favourably soever the Gen- 
tiles might look upon it, or how much soever it might 
obtain among the Jews, under the name of polygamy, 
nothing is more plain, than that fornication was ac- 
counted an heinous crime under the Old Testament, 
and that. the wisest of the heathen world always es- 
teemed chastity a virtue. However, since the great- 
est part of them acted as if they thought fornication 
a thing indifferent, and in many of their idolatrous 
festivals made lewdness a necessary and principal in- 
gredient, it hence came. to pass, that the council at 
Jerusalem thought proper to insert this prohibition ip 
Beausobre’s Annotations, 
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from eating things offered to idols +, things strangled, and blood, +? which, in the pre- 
sent citcumstances of the church, were highly necessary. With this decree, which was 
drawn up in the form of an epistle, Paul and Barnabas were sent back to the church 
of Antioch, and with them the council joined Judas +* and Silas, two eminent men of 
their own number, that, by their testimony of what was transacted at Jerusalem, the 
false teachers might be silenced, and the believing Gentiles confirmed in the truth. 
Being arrived at Antioch, they assembled the church, and presented the decretal epistle 
to them, in the presence of the whole congregation: Which when they had read, the 
Gentile converts rejoiced greatly to find themselves discharged from the burden of the 
law, and confirmed in their Christian liberty by an apostolic decree. ~ 

While they were in Antioch, Judas and Silas were not idle; but, being both men of 
excellent gifts in the interpretation of the Scriptures, they employed their time in con- 
firming believers in the truth of Christianity; and, after a short stay, were, with all 
kindness and civility, dismissed by the church, in order to return to Jerusalem : But Si- 
las, for some reasons, was unwilling to depart so soon, and chose rather to tarry with 
Paul and Barnabas, who, with several others of their fraternity, employed themselves 
in instructing those who had already received the Christian faith, and in preaching it 
to others who had not yet embraced it, in this great and populous city. 

It was not long after the determination of the council at Jerusalem, that Peter came 
to Antioch; where, using the liberty, which the Gospel had given him, for some time 
he conversed familiarly with the Gentile converts, eating with them, and living in the 
same manner as they did. But when some Jewish Christians, still tenacious of the 
ceremonial law, came from Jerusalem, for fear of offending or displeasing them, he sepa- 
rated himself from the Gentile converts, and refused to eat with them; whereby he 
not only confirmed the Jews in their darling opinions, but filled the Gentiles likewise 
with new doubts and scruples. St Paul, who was not ignorant of what pernicious in- 
fluence the example of so great an apostle might be, (especially when he saw Barnabas 
carried away with the stream of his dissimulation) was not afraid, even in the face of 
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+ The heathens of this age used the same arts to 
seduce the Christians, and bring them to their tem- 
ples, that the Moabites had formerly done to corrupt 
the Israelites, calling and inviting them to eat of the 
sacrifices which they had offered to their false gods. To 
this purpose our Saviour, in his letter to the church 
of Pergamus, makes mention of some who held “ the 
doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stum- 
bling-block before the children of Israel, to eat things 
sacrificed to idols,” Rev. ii. 14. Great reason{there- 
fore had the council to forbid Christians this profane 
practice, because (as St Paul expresses his sense of 
the matter) “ we cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
table, and of the table of the devils,” 1 Cor, x. 21. i.e. 
it is highly unfit that Christians, who eat of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, should defile themselves 
with meats that have been sacrificed to what the Gen- 
tiles call gods, but are in reality no better than de- 
vils. Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? The Jews had so strong an aversion to blood, 
that they accounted all who made use of it in food, 
as creatures sadly polluted, and gross transgressors 
even of the law of nature. The Gentiles, on the con- 
trary, looked upon blood as the most delicious food 
of their gods, and thought that by eating of it, they 
entered into a more intimate communion with them: 
and therefore the prohibition of it was necessary for 
these two reasons: Ist, That no offence might be 


given to the Jewish converts, who would be loth té 
converse, much more to join, in any religious offices 
with persons who indulged themselves in such meats 
as they detested; and, 2dly, That the Gentile con- 
verts might be in no danger of relapsing into idolatry, 
which they possibly might do, if a toleration to eat 
things offered to idols were still indulged them. 
Beausobre’s Annotations, and Calmei*s Commentary. 

t3 It is generally thought, that Judas, who is sir- 
named Barsabas, was the brother of Joses, or Joseph, 
who, together with Matthias, was proposed as a candi- 
date tor the apostleship, which Judas the traitor by his 
transgression had forfeited; and Silas is supposed to 
be the same person, that under the name of Sylva- 
nus is mentioned in the title of both St Paul’s epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and whom St Peter, in his first 
epistle, styles a faithful brother. St Luke says of 
them both, that ‘ they were chief men among thé © 
brethren,” Acts xv. 22, which gives us room to think 
that they were of the number of the seventy, and 
might therefore be sent back with Paul and Barna- 
bas to carry the decision of the counsel to Antioch, 
because Paul and Barnabas, being strenuous asserters 
of the liberty of the Gospel, might otherwise have 
been suspected by those of the contrary party, whe 
maintained the necessity of circumcision, Calmet’$ 
Commentary. 


i 
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the whole church, to reprove him sharply, for endeavouring to impose that yoke upon the 
Gentiles, which he, though a Jew, thought himself at liberty to shake off. But how 
St Peter received this reproof, we are no where told; and this indeed is the last time 
that we read of him in the history of the Acts. 

It was not long after this, that Paul and Barnabas resolved upon visiting the church- 
es which they had lately planted among the Gentiles. To this end Barnabas proposed 
to take his cousin Mark with them; which Paul would by no means agree to, because 
he had deserted them in their former journey; so that, after a warm dispute on 
both sides, they separated + from each other: Barnabas, with his nephew, betook 
himself to Cyprus, which was his native country ; and Paul (after he had been recom- 
mended to the blessing and assistance of God by the prayers of the church) made choice 
of Silas for his companion, in his intended visitation of the several places where he had 
propagated Christianity. 2 

Parting from Antioch, he travelled over the provinces of Syria and Cilicia, confirm- 
ing the churches, and leaving with them copies of the synodical decree, which had lately 
passed in the council at Jerusalem. Thence, very probably, he sailed to Crete +2, where 
he planted Christianity ; and having constituted Titus to be the bishop of the place, left 
him there to regulate such matters as the shortness of his stay would not permit him 
todo. From Crete he returned to Cilicia, and came to Lystra, where he met with a 
young man named Timothy, whose father was a Greek +, but his mother Eunice (from 
whom he had received all the advantages of a pious education, and an extraordinary 
skill in the Sacred Writings) was a Jewish convert. Him Paul designed to make the 
companion of his travels, and a special instrument in the ministry of the Gospel: And 
therefore, being willing, in indifferent matters, to accommodate himself to the humour 
of some particular men, he caused him to be circumcised, as knowing very well what a 
mighty prejudice the want of that rite would have been in the opinion and estimation 


of the Jews. 


From Lystra, Paul, with his companions, passed through Phrygia +4 and Gala- 


+ From hence we may learn, not only that these 
great lights in the Christian church were men of the 
like passions with us, but that God, upon this occa- 
sion, did most eminently illustrate the wisdom of his 
Providence, by rendering the frailties of two such 
eminent servants instrumental to the benefit of his 
church, since both of them thenceforward employed 
their extraordinary industry and zeal, singly and apart, 
which till then had been united, and contined to the 
same place. Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, 
vol. iv. 

+? This is one of the noblest isles in the whole Me- 
diterranean Sea, which had once an hundred consi- 
derable towns or cities in it, from whence it had the 
name of Hecatonpolis, and, for the goodness of the 
soil, and temper of the air, was likewise styled Maca- 
rios, or Macarionesus, the happy island ; tor though 
the inland parts of it are very mountainous, yet are 
they extremely fruitful, especially of vines called the 
Muscadine, though not so productive of corn. At 
present it is commonly called Candia, from its prin- 
cipal town, which bears that name ; 1s situate over a- 
gainst the mouth of the Aegean Sea, or Archipelago; 
and while it continued im the hands of the Venetians, 
was an archbishop’s see, great, rich, and populous ; 
but since it came into the possession of the Turks 
(which was in the year 1669), it has lost all marks of 


Vo. III. 


its former happiness and grandeur. 
phy of the New Testament. 

+3 The law of Moses (as Grotius understands it) 
forbade the Jewish males to marry with women of 
another religion, but did not forbid a Jewish woman 
to marry with a Gentile (even as Esther did with 
Ahasuerus), if so be he was a man of piety and moral 
honesty. To this purpose he observes, that Ezra, 
when he went about a reformation in this matter, made 
enquiry only into those males who had taken strange 
wives, chap. ix. and x. but none at all into the women 
who had taken strange husbands. It is certain how- 
ever from Josephus, that in his days the Jews looked 
upon both these practices as contrary to the true in- 
terpretation of their law, and therefore he calls Dru- 
silla’s marriage with Felix a manifest contempt of it. 
Aniig. lib. ii. c. 5. and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? It is a province of Asia Minor, having Bithynia 
to the north; Galatia to the east; Lyciato the south; 
and Mysia to the west. The inhabitants of this coun- 
try (who are said to have been the inventors of au- 
gury, and other kinds of divination) were anciently 
mere superstitious than the other Asiatics, as appears 
from the rites which they used in the sacrifices of Cy- 
bele, and other heathen goddesses. They were noted 
for their effemin acy and lightness of conversation, as 
well as for their servile and stupid temper, which gave 
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A.M. 4055, tia +, in which country he was entertained with great kindness and veneration, as if 
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Ke. or 546? he had been (a) “an angel sent from heaven ;” and hence he intended to have continued 
51,&c. his progress in the proconsular Asia, but that, by a particular revelation, he was forbid- 


w= den as yet to preach the Gospel there. Being therefore come to Mysia {*, and attempt- 
ing in vain to go into Bithynia +%, he came to Troas {*, where he had a vision, com- 
manding him to direct.his course for Macedonia +*, and where St Luke seems to have 

joined him, and for ever after to have been his inseparable companion. 
Embarking therefore at Troas, they touched upon the island Samothracia +°, and the 
next day landed at Neapolis +7,a port in Macedonia, from whence they travelled a 
few miles to Philippi +8, a Roman colony. A little distant from the city, the Jews 


occasion to these proverbs, ‘ serd sapiunt. Phryges,” 
and “‘ Phryges plagis fieri solent meliores.” Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

+ It is a province of Asia Minor, bounded on the 
west by Phrygia; on the east by the river Halys; on 
the north by Paphlagonia; and on the south by Ly- 
caonia. It took its name from Galata, or the Gauls, 
who, under their captain Leonorius (as Strabo informs 
us), left their own country in Europe, and having 
ranged over Italy and Greece, passed into the Asia- 
tic continent, and brought a great part of it under 
their command; but being broken by Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, and driven out of other parts, they were 
at last confined to this province, where, in a short 
time, they established their own language, which (as 
St Jerome informs us, in his commentaries on St 
Paul’s epistle to the Galatians) was in use in his time, 
and very much like that which the people of Triers, 
or Treves, in the European Gaul, are known to speak. 
Whitby’s Alphabetical Table, and Wells’s Geography 
of the New Testament. 

(a) Gal. iv. 14. 

+? It is a small province of Asia Minor, bounded 
on the north by Bithynia; on the east by Phrygia; 
on the west by Troas; and on the south by the river 
Hermus. It had its name, very probably, from the 
great quantity of beech trees which grow there; but 
why its inhabitants came to be accounted base and 
contemptible, even to a proverb (as Tully, in his ora- 
tion for Flaccus, has noted), we cannot tell. Whitby’s 
Alphabetical Table, and Wells’s Geography of the 
New Testament. 

+3 It is a region of Asia Minor, bounded: on the 
north by the Euxine Sea; on the south by Phrygia; 
on the west by the Propontis; and on the east by 
Galatia, It had its name (as most geographers sup- 
pose) from one of its kings, named Bithynus ; but in 
what age he reigned they give us no account. How- 
ever, since the times of the New Testament, it has 
been made famous for the first general council held 
at Nice, by the command of Constantine the Great, 
against the Arian heresy ; and for the fourth general 
council held at Chalcedon, by command of the em- 
peror Martianus, for suppressing the heresy of Nesto- 
rius. Whitby’s Alphabetical Table, and Wells’s Geo- 
graphy of the New Testament. 

+4 This. was a small country belonging to Phrygia 
Minor, according to Strabo, and lying on the west of 
-Mysia, upon the Hellespont. It took its name from 
its principal city, which was a sea-port, about four 


miles trom the situation of old Troy, so famous in the 

works of Homer. This city was built by Lysimachus, - 
one of Alexander’s captains, who peopled it from the 

neighbouring places, and called it Alexandria, or 

Troas Alexandri, in honour of his master, who him- 

self indeed began the work, but did not live to bring 

it to perfection; but in process of time it lost. that 

name, and both city and country was called Troas 

only. Whithy’s Alphabetical Table, and Wells’s Geo- 

graphy of the New Testament. 

+° This is a large province of Greece, bounded on 
the North by the mountain of Hemus; on the south 
by Epirus and Achaia; on the east by the Aigean 
Sea; and on the west by the Aonian and Adriatic 
Seas.- Its ancient name was Emmathia; but, from 
the kings of Macedon, it was afterwards called Ma- 
cedonia, and became famous in all histories, as being 
the third kingdom which, under Alexander the Great, 
obtained the empire of the world, and had no less 
than an hundred and fifty nations under its command, 
Whitby’s Alphabetical Table. 

T° It is a small island in the Agean Sea, lying west 
from Troas, over against the coast of Thrace, from 
whence it has its name, to distinguish it from the isle 
Samos, situate over against Ionia. At present it is 
called Samandrachi, and is said to have more com- 
modious harbours than any other island in this sea,. 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

+’ This sea-port, which stood very near to Thrace, 
belonged at first to that province, but was afterwards 
taken into Macedonia. /JWells’s Geography of the 
New Testament. 

+8 This was one of the chief cities of Macedonia, 
lying to the west of Neapolis, and formerly called Da- 
thos, but afterwards taking its name trom Philip, the 
famous king of Macedon, who repaired and beauti- 
fied it. In process of time it became a Roman co- 
lony ; for the Romans. (we must know), had two sorts 
of colonies; such as were founded in places where 
there had never been a city before, or where a for- 
mer city had been totally destroyed, and these were 
peopled with none but Romans; and such as were 
settled in cities already built, where those who had 
served in the wars, as well as any other Romans that 
were willing to. remove thither, had such a district of 
the town assigned for them to inhabit, and such a 
quantity of ground in the country for them to till and 
cultivate. Both these kinds of colonies, how far so- 
ever distant from Rome, enjoyed, the privileges of 
Roman citizens, and were governed by the Raman 
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hada Proseuche {, or place of devotion, whither the apostle and his company used to re- From Acts i. 
sort, for the exercise of their religion, and the preaching of the Gospel to such as fre- 12 t? the en 
quented the place. Here they found several devout women, and among others one na- 
med Lydia, a dealer in purple, whom, when they had converted, they baptized, as like- 
wise her whole family ; and she, in return, gave them an invitation to lodge at her 
house during the time of their abode in that city. al 
As they were going to this place of devotion, they were frequently followed by a 
maid-servant, who, being actuated by a spirit of divination +2, proclaimed them to be 
(as indeed they were) the || “ servants of the Most High God,” and preachers of the 
way to salvation. But Paul, well knowing that the Christian religion needed not the 
testimony of Satan to confirm it, commanded the demon, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
to come out of her. The demon was forced to obey; but immediately raised a storm 
against the apostles: For when the masters of the maid. saw that by this miracle all 
their prospect of future gain from her divinations was gone, they apprehended Paul 
and Silas, and having brought them before the magistrates, to them they insinuated, 
that as they were Jews }*, there was reason to believe that they intended to introduce 


CHAP, V. 


laws. Of this latter sort was the city of Philippi, and 
had this honour conferred on it both by Julius and 
Augustus Cesar, very probably, in memory of the 
two great battles that were fought in the plains ad- 
jacent, the former between Julius and Pompey the 
Great, and the latter between Augustus and Mark 
Anthony on the one side, and Cassius and Brutus on 
the other. Whitby’s Alphabetical Table, Calmei’s 
Commentary, and Wells’s Geography of the New 
Testament. 

+ Because the laws very probably would not per- 
mit them to exercise a strange religion within the 
city. Whitby’s Annotations. 

+* The words in the original are avejua Mvdwyos. 
All commentators agree in this, that Python is a spi- 
rit which divined or foretold things to come. And 
they generally conclude, that the most famous Py- 
thoness in the world was that at the temple of Del- 
phi. In the midst of this temple there was a deep 
hole or pit, from whence proceeded a vapour that 
was apt to disturb the understanding. The woman, 
when she was to foretel any thing, was placed direct- 
ly over this hole, on a brazen tripos, that so she 
might receive her “ Enthusiasm 4 secretis,” till being 
thus filled with the spirit, and retaining in memory 
the phantasms raised by the agitation of the demon, 
she pronounced her oracles, and foretold future events 
to those who came to consult her. Whether the Py- 
thoness at Philippi was in this manner agitated, we 
have no manner of account; but certainly the apo- 
stle was highly commendable for dispossessing the 
spirit, since thereby he not only manifested the 
power of the name of Jesus, but rescued the poor 
woman likewise from a very troublesome inmate, if 
so be it affected her, as it is said to have done the 
Sibyl in Virgil : 

Subité non vultus, non color unus, 

Non compte mansére come, sed pectus anhelum, 

Et Rabie fera Corda tument, majorque videri, 

Nec mortale sonans, afflata est numine, quando 

Jam propiore Dei. fEnetd Vie 
Whithy’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 


|| It may seem a little strange that the devil, whe 
is the father of lies, and had all the reason imagina- 
ble to vilify and decry St Paul and his companions, 
should here be tempted to teil truth in commendation 
of them; but for this he had his design. He knew 
full well, that, ifthe Gentiles should believe the cha- 
racter he gave them, this would invalidate the apo- 
stles preaching and miracles, and, by supposing a 
confederacy between them, make the one be esteem- 
ed the effects of magic, and the other no better than 
the doctrines of devils. He knew, in like manner, 
that, if the Jews did not believe his testimony con- 
cerning the apostles, it would nevertheless Jeave a 
bad impression upon their minds, and make them en- 
tertain a suspicion of St Paul and his associates, for 
having the praise and approbation of the prince of 
darkness ; and though this prince of darkness might 
possibly foresee that St Paul would give him no far+ 
ther quarter, but instantly dispossess him , yet this 
might not at all deter him from his purpose, because 
he did not doubt, but that his ejection would draw 
upon the apostle and his friends a violent persecution, 
which was the ultimate of his wish. Calmet’s Com- 
mentary. 

+3 At the first appearance of the Christian religion, 
the Gentiles looked upon it as no other than a parti- 
cular sect, or reformation of Judaism; because at 
that time, those who professed it were descended 
from the same stock, born in the same country, ob- 
served, in the main, the same laws, adored the same 
God, and received the same Scriptures. This was 
enough to denominate them Jews: And accordingly 
Suetonius, in his life of Claudius, c. 25. tells us, that 
the emperor banished all the Jews out of Rome, be- 


“cause they were always raising tumults at the instiga- 


tion of one Chrestus: (For so he calls our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ) And in like manner, the peo- 
ple of Philippi, to make Paul and Silas more. odious 
to the magistrates, did not stick to acquaint them that 
they were Jews, and intended some innovations in re- 
ligion. For though, as yet, there was no express e- 
dict against Christians, yet there was an old law of 
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A.M. 4086, a religion and form of worship, contrary to the laws of the Roman empire. 
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this slight occasion, the magistrates ordered them (though unconvicted) to be scourged ; 
and having committed them to close prison, gave the jailor strict charge to keep them 
safe ; who thereupon thrust them into the inner dungeon, and made their feet fast in 
the stocks. But in vain was all his contrivance. While the apostles at midnight were 
singing hymns and praises to God, an earthquake suddenly shook the foundations of 
the prison ; the doors flew open, and their chains fell off. ‘The jailor, awakened at the 
noise, and supposing that the prisoners had made their escape, drew his sword + with 
an intent to kill himself; but being assured by St Paul to the contrary, he came trem- 
bling in; and, having taken the two apostles home to his own house, he washed their 
wounds, entertained them courteously, and gave such evident proof of his faith and 
repentance, as not only to be baptized himself, but to make his whole family likewise 


become proselytes to this persecuted religion. 

The magistrates, next morning, reflecting upon what they had done, would have 
dismissed the apostles privately ; but the apostles refused to accept of their discharge, 
alleging, “‘ That they were not only innocent persons, but denizens +? of Rome; that, 
as they had been illegally scourged and committed, their delivery should be as public 


as was the injury, and attended with a solemn retraction of what they had done.” 


The 


magistrates, when they heard that they insisted on their privileges, were not a little 
afraid, and therefore repairing to the prison with all submission, desired them to leave 
the city ; which the apostles, after some conference with the converts in Lydia’s house, 


were not averse to do. 


From Philippi, Paul apd his companions passing through Amphipolis ¢? and Apollo- 
nia +4, came to Thessalonica +’, the metropolis of Macedonia, where he disputed in the 


the Romans, which required them to worship the 
gods of their own country only, Tully de Leg. lib. ii. 
and yet Christianity dissuaded them from this, “ For 
we preach unto you, says St Paul, that ye should turn 
from these vanities to the living God, who made hea- 
ven and earth,” Acts xiv. 15. Calmet’s Commentary, 
and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ Among the Greeks and Romans both, self-mur- 
der was so common a thing, allowed by their philoso- 
phers, and practised by most of them, that we need 
not wonder to find the jailor, for fear of some severer 
punishment, in a ready disposition to commit it upon 
himself, Whitby’s Annotations. 

+? Silas might likewise be a Roman citizen; but 
as St Paul was undoubtedly one, this was enough to 
justify the language which he uses. The only dis- 
pute is, how he came by this privilege? And to this 
some reply, that the city where he was born, for its 
faithful adherence to Julius Casar, was by him made 
a'Roman colony, and all its inhabitants admitted to 
the usual rights and immunities of Romans. Others 
contend, that though Tarsus might, at that time, be 
made a free town, yet it was never a Itoman colony, 
until the reign either of Caracalla or Heliogabalus ; 
and that therefore the right of a Roman citizen was 
not common to all'the people of the place, but only 
to some particular persons who might purchase it as 
a title of honour, for them and their heirs for ever ; 
of whom they suppose St Paul’s father to be one, 
and that upon this foundation, his son might very pro- 
perly say, that he was born free. However this be, 

. it is certain, that the quality of a Roman citizen was 
highly esteemed, especially in all Roman colonies, 
whereof Philippi was one. Every injury offered to 


such a one was looked upon as an afiront against the 
majesty of the whole people of Rome: To bind him 
was a violation of the law, and much more to have 
him beaten; but to be scourged and bound, without 
being first legally heard and tried, was not only a- 
gainst the Roman, but against the laws of ail nations; 
and the more public any such injury is, the greater is 
its aggravation, and the more solemn should its repa- 
ration be. Beausobre’s Annotations, Calmei?s Com- 
mentary, and Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 

+3 This is a city of Macedonia, lying on the con- 
fines of Thrace, and so called because it is encom- 
passed by the river Strymon, the old boundary be- 
tween these two provinces. Weills’s Geography of 
the New Testament. 

+* This is another city of Macedonia, lying be- 
tween Amphipolis and Thessalonica, Whitby’s Al- 
phabetical ‘Table. 

+ This was the metropolis or chief city of Mace- 
donia, whose ancient name was Thesma, from whence 
the’sea it stands upon took its name. Some are of 
opinion, that, being improved and beautified by Phi- 
lip, king of Macedon, it was called Thessalonica, in 
memory of the victory which he obtained over the 
Thessalians ; but Strabo, and some others, rather 
think that it took its name from Thessalonica, the 
wite of Cassander, and daughter of Philip. At pre- 
sent it is called ‘Salonichi, and is thought to retain 
something of its ancient wealth and greatness, having 
still a safe harbour for the benefit of commerce, and 
being still an Archbishop’s See of the Grecian Church. 
Calmei’s Dictionary, and Wells's Geography of the 
New Testament. 
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synagogues of the Jews three Sabbath-days successively, proving, from the predictions of From Acts i 
the Old Testament, that the Messiah was to suffer, and to rise again, and that the bles- 1% t the end. 
sed Jesus was this Messiah. Great numbers, especially of religious proselytes, and se- Ree et ees 
veral women of the better rank and quality, were converted at his preaching; but the 
unbelieving Jews raised a tumult in the city, and went to the house of Jason * where 
St Paul 4odged ; but not finding him there, they seized Jason, andxearried him before the 
magistrates, where they accused him of harbouring in his house persons disaffected to 
the Roman government, and who set up one Jesus in opposition to Caesar. He, how- 
ever, upon security for his good behaviour, was dismissed; and Paul and Silas (for fear 
of greater disturbances) were by the brethren conveyed next night to Berea +. Here 
they found the people in a better disposition to entertain the Christian doctrine, but 
yet not willing to take it merely upon the apostles word, until they had examined the 
Scriptures, and found that their preaching agreed very well with the characters therein 
delivered of the Messiah; and then great numbers both of men and women of distinc- 
tion were converted: But the Jews of Thessalonica, hearing of their success, came down 
to Berzea, and there raised such disturbances, that the brethren thought preper to send 
Paul privately away to Athens +2, while Silas and Timothy continued some time in the 
place to confirm the new believers, but after that had orders to follow him as soon as 
possible. 

While Paul waited for his company at Athens, he went about several parts of the 
city to see the rarities of it, and wherever he came found abundance of superstition +3 
and ignorant zeal even for deities that themselves knew nothing of. This therefore he 
esteemed no improper place and time for him to apply himself to the discharge of his 
great work ; and accordingly he not only disputed with the Jews and proselytes in the 
synagogues every Sabbath-day, but took all opportunities, wherever he met witha con- 
venient auditory, (and this he seldom missed of in the public forum, where people of 
all sorts daily resorted to hear and tell news, which was the great business of their 
lives,) to instruct them in the coming of the Messias, and in the doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion and a future state. 

Athens was, at this time, the great academy of the Roman empire, and abounded 
with philosophers of all sects; but those whom St Paul had chiefly to deal with were 
the Epicureans +* and the Stoics, who treated him with a great deal of scorn and con- 
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* The Greeks say that he was afterwards made ~ 


Bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia. 

+ This was likewise another great and populous 
city of Macedonia, lying to the south of Uhessaloni- 
ca, and almost directly in the way to Athens. Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

++ This was one of the most renowned cities in the 
world, situate on the gulpb of the AZgean Sea, which 
comes up to the Isthraus of the Peloponese or Morea, 
in that district of Greece, properly so calied, which 
was named Attica, and was the parent of that dialect 
which is esteemed the purest and finest Greek, The 
city itself was the great seat of arts and sciences, and 
(as Cicero will have it) the fountain whence civility, 
learning, religion. and laws were derived to all other 
nations ; so universally flocked to by those that had 
the least kindness for the muses and goed manners, 
that he who had not seen Athens was accounted a 
block ; he, who having seen it, was not in love with 
it, a dull, stupid ass; and he who, after he had seen 
it, could be willing to leave it, fit ‘or nothing but to 
be a pack-horse. Wells's Geography of the New 
Testament, and Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 


+3 Several of their own writers have made it their 
remark, that Athens had greater numbers of deities 
and idols than all Greece besides; and Strabo, in 
particular, notes, that tke Athenians were not more 
fond of strangers, than forward to comply with any 
novelties in religion, and ready to entertain any fo- 
reign deities and rites of worship. Cave’s Lives of 
the Apostles. 

+* These two sects were not only contrary to each 
other in their tenets, but strangely averse to the 
Christian religion, both in their principles and prac- 
tices. The Epicureans were so, because they found 
their pleasures and jovial humour, and their loose 
and exorbitant course of life (consequent upon their 
disbelief of a God, a Providence, and a future state) 
so much checked and controlled by the strict and se- 
vere precepts of Christ; and because Christianity so 
plainly and positively asserted a Divine Providence, 
the subsistence of the soul, the resurrection of the 
body, and state of rewards and punishments after 
death, which they absolutely denied. The Stoics, on 
the other hand, though pretending to principles of 
great and uncommon rigour and severity, and such 
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A, M. 4056, tempt, while others looked upon him asa setter up of new gods, (supposing Jesus and 

Anastasis; or the resurrection, which he preached, to be two new and unheard-of 
deities), and therefore brought him before their famous senate at Areopagus +. Here, 
in a most excellent discourse, he endeavoured to convince them of their present errors 
and delusions, and to inform them who that true God was, whom they, under false 


Sc. or 5463, 
Ann. Dom. 
52, &c. 


notions, blindly wonehipped. 


« The Deity to whom they had dedicated @n altar, 


under the title of the ‘ Unknown God {2,’ was no other (he told them) than the 


as had the nearest affinity to the Christian religion, 
yet found themselves aggrieved with it. For (besides 
their doctrine of fate, which they made superior to 
their Jupiter) that meek and humble temper of mind, 
that modesty and self-denial, which the Gospel so 
earnestly recommended, was so directly contrary to 
the immoderate pride and haughtiness of that sect, 
who were not ashamed to make their wise man e- 
qual, and in some things exceed God himself, that 
it is no wonder we find them treating a preacher of 
such doctrines with slight and disdain, ‘© What will 
this babbler say ?” Acts xvii. 18, Cave’s Lives of 
the Apostles. 

+ This was a place in Athens where the senate 
usually assembled, and took its name (as some think) 
from dens, which is the same as Mars, the god of war, 
who was the first person that was judged here for 
having killed Apollo’s son : But as ens does some- 
times signify fighting, murder, or violence of any 
kind, and weyes is properly a rock, or riseng hill, it 
therefore seems to denote a court, situated upon an 
eminence, (as the Areopagus was) where causes of 
murder, &c. were tried. This court, at present, is 
out of the city, but in former times it stocd almost 
in the middle of it. Its foundations, which are still 
standing, are built with square stones of a prodigious 
size, in the form of a semicircle, and support a ter- 
ras or platform, of about an hundred and forty pa- 
ces, which was the court where this senate was held. 
In the midst of it there was a tribunal cut in a rock, 
and all about were seats, cut likewise in stone, where 
the senate heard causes in the open air, without any 
covering, and (as some say) in the night-time, that 
they might not be moved to compassion at the sight 
of any criminal that was brought before them. For 
this judicature was so famous for its uprightness, and 
held by all in such esteem and veneration, that when 
the Romans had conquered Greece, and sent their 
proconsuls to rule there, it was no uncommon thing 
for them to refer difficult causes to the judgment of 
the Areopagites. After the loss of their liberty, how- 
ever, the authority of this senate (which used before 
to determine in all causes, both civil and religious) 
declined apace, so that, in our apostle’s time, the A- 
reopagus was not so much a court of judicature as 
a common rendezvous, where all curious and inquisi- 
tive persons, who ‘ spent their time in nothing else 
but either in hearing or telling some new thing,” 
were accustomed to meet, Acts xvii, 21. But though 
‘their power, in other matters, was greatly impaired; 
yet they seem still to have retained the privilege of 
canonizing all gods that were allowed public worship; 
and therefore St Paul was brought before them as an 


1 


asserter and preacher of such a Deity as they had 
not yet admitted among them. [It does not appear, 
however, that he was brought before them as a cri- 
minal, but merely asa man who had a new worship 
to propose to a people religious above all others, but 
who took care that no strange worship should be re- 
ceived on the footing of a tolerated religion, till it 
had the approbation of the court appointed to judge 
of such matters. The address of the court to him— 
« May we know what this doctrine is whereof 
thou speakest ?”——implies rather a request to a teach- 
er, than an interrogatory to a criminal; and accord- 
ingly his reply hath not the least air of an apology 
suiting’ a person accused, but is one continued infor- 
mation of important truths, suchas it became a teach- 
er or benefactor, rather than a person arraigned for 
a crime, to give. He was therefore neither acquitted 
nor condemned, but dismissed as a man coram non 
judice. We are indeed told, that when they heard of 
the resurrection of the dead, some mocked, and others 
said, We will hear thee again of this matter, putting 
off the audience to an indefinite time; so that nothing 
was left him but to depart, and according to his Ma- 
ster’s direction “ shake the dust from off his feet.’”] 
Calmet’s Commentary ; Beausobre’s and Hammona’s 
Annotations, and Warburton’s Div. Leg. 

+* That the Athenians, in their public places, had 
altars without any names: on them, and others in- 
scribed to unknown gods, or demons, is evident from 
the testimony of Laértius, who informs us, that when 
a great plague raged at Athens, and several means 
had been attempted for the removal of it, they were 
advised by Epimenides the philosopher to build an 
altar and dedicate it +3 xgocrixovr: @cd, to the proper 
and peculiar God, to whom sacrifices were due. In 
Vita Epimen, lib. xi. And the Athenians (as St 
Chrysostom supposes), not knowing by what name 
to call him, erected an altar with -this inscription, 
©EOIS ALIAZ, KAI EYPQUHY, KAI AIBYHS ; ©EQ 
AINQETQ KIA ZENQ: “ To the gods of Asia, 
Europe, and Africa; to the strange and unknown 
God ;” whereby (as some imagine) the Athenians in- 
tended the God of the Jews, who had given such 
wonderful deliverances to his own people. Nor is 
this conjecture unreasonable, considering, that the 
writings of Plato, Pythagoras, and many others, are. 
a plain proof, that the Scriptures had been read by 
their philosophers, though not being able to compre- 
hend his Divine nature and attributes, they might call 
him ‘ the unknown God,” in conformity perhaps to 
the Hebrews themselves, who had the name of their 
God in great secrecy and veneration, and, from the 
mouth of the prophet, had received it as one of his 
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Great God, the Creator of all things, the Supreme Governor and Ruler of the world; From Acts & 

that as he was infinite in all perfections, it was not to be supposed that he could be !9- ‘ the end. 
confined within any temple or human fabric; that any image could be made to re-~ 
present him, or that he could stand in need of their gifts or sacrifices, who is the sole 
fountain of all the blessings they enjoyed ; that it was entirely from him that they 
had eithgr life, motion, or existence, as one of their own poetsi@ by calling them his 
offspring, acknowledged ; and therefore incongruous it was to think that their Creator 
could be the work of their hands, as every image of gold, silver, or stone was ; that 
though his Divine patience had, for a long time, borne with mens blind idolatries, yet 
now he expected a general repentance and reformation from the world, especially 
since, by the publication of the Gospel, he had fully evidenced a future judgment, had 
appointed the holy Jesus to administer that judgment, and given us sufficient assurance 
of such his appointment by having raised him from the dead.” But no sooner had he 
mentioned the resurrection, than some of the philosophers +? mocked and derided him, 
whilst others +5 expressed their desire to hear him upon the same-subject another time: 
And the good effect of his discourse was, that it converted several of the best rank and 
quality, among whom was Dionysius, +4 one of the senators of the Areopagus, and Da- 
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maris, whom the ancients, not improbably, account his wife. 
From Athens St Paul departed to Corinth, }* where he found a certain Jew, named 


distinguished titles, Verily, thou art a God that 
hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour,”’ Isa. xlv. 
15. Hammond’s Annotations, and Cave’s Lives of 
the Apostles. 

+ The poet whom St Paul means was Aratus, 
born in Cilicia, and consequently bis countryman; 
and what he attributes to Jupiter, the apostle ap- 
plies to the true God: “ We are his offspring.” 
This indeed was no argument to the Epicurean au- 
ditors, who held the poets in great contempt, because 
on all occasions they introduced the gods, and taught 
the sefiirate existence of human souls; but it was of 
great weight to the common people, who paid a mighty 
veneration to the poets, from whose works some of 
the greatest philosophers then living were wont to 
borrow citations, thereby to confirm and adorn their 
discourses. To the honour of human learning there- 
fore, we may observe, that in the New Testament, 
the Holy Ghost is pleased three several times to make 
mention of the heathen poets; of Aratus here, Acts 
xvii. 2. 8. of Menander, 1 Cor. xv. 33. and of Epi- 
menides. Beausobre’s and Burkiit’s Annotations, and 
Bentley's Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures. 

+? These were the Epicureans, who believed no 
resurrection, no immortality of the soul, nor any fu- 
ture judgment, which St Paul here asserts. Whitby’s 
Annotations. 

+3 These were the Stoics, who maintained a con- 
flagration and reviviscence of the world; held that 
souls might live long, though not always, in ano- 
ther state; and allowed something of future recom- 
pences, though with great fluctuation. Whitby’s An- 
notations. : 
- 44 He is said in his youth to have been bred at 
Athens, in all the learned arts and sciences, and at 
the years of five and twenty, to have travelled into 
Egypt, there to perfect himself in the study of astro- 
nomy, for which that nation had the renown. When 
our Saviour died, he was at Heliopolis, where, ob- 


serving the miraculous darkness that attended his 
passion, he broke out into this expression,“ That cer- 
tainly, at that time, either God himself suffered, or was 
much concerned for somebody that did.” Returning 
to Athens, he became one of the senators of the A- 
reopagus ; disputed with St Paul, and by him was con- 
verted, instructed, and consecrated Bishop of Athens; 
where havinglaboured much in the defence and propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and suffered a great deal in that 
cause, he crownedlhis Jife and confession with a glorious 
martyrdom, being burnt to death at Athens, in the 
93d year of Christ. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels, and Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary under the word, 

+* Corinth, which was anciently called Epyrus, 
was the capital of Achaia, and had its name from one 
Corinthus, who took and rebuilt it. Its situation, 
which is on the bottom of the Isthmus, or neck of the 
land which joins Peloponnesus, or the Morea, to the 
main continent, made it capable of commanding all 
Greece ; but its inhabitants living upon two seas, 
which drew the trade both ofthe East and West from 
all parts, were chiefly given to commerce, which pro- 
cured them abundance of wealth ; but then this wealth 
produced pride, ostentation, effeminacy, and all man- 
ner of vice in them, Lasciviousness, in particular, 
was not only tolerated here, but in some sort conse- 
crated by the worship of Venus, and the public pro- 
stitution of those who were devoted to her. Here 
lived that famous, or rather infamous whore, Thais, 
who exacted ten thousand drachmas for one night’s 
lodging, which made Demosthenes cry out, ‘ Nolo. 
tanti emere peenitentiam !”’ i. e. I will not purchase 
what I must repent of at so dear a rate.’”? But what 
this city was most memorable for among heathen au- 
thors was its citadel, which was called Acro-corin- 
thus, from its being built on an high mountain, or 
rock, and for its insolence against the Roman legates. 
which made L. Mummius destroy it; but in its con» 
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a.m. 4056, Aquila, + lately come from Italy, with Priscilla his wife, because the emperor Claudius, 

es a towards the latter end of his reign, bad made an edict +? to banish all the Jews from 

“s2.&. Rome; and, having instructed them in the Christian faith, he took up his lodgings, and 
wrought with them, (for they by profession were tent-makers +? as well as himself), 
and every Sabbath-day. he preached in the synagogues, labouring to convince both Jews 
and Greeks that Jeswswas the true Messias. . 

Before Paul departed from Athens, Timothy, according to his request, came to him 
from Berzea, and brought him an account, (a) that the new Christians at Thessalonica 
had been under great persecution ever since he left them. This obliged Paul to send 
him back again into Macedonia, in order to establish and comfort the brethren under 
their afflictions; which when Timothy had done, he took Silas along with him, and re- 
turned from Thessalonica with the joyful news of the stedfast adherence to the truth 
which that church had shewn in all its distresses. This was a matter of no small con- 
solation to the apostle, who thereupon wrote his first epistle to the Thessalonians: (6) 
« Wherein he highly applauds their courage and zeal in the belief of the Christian re- 
ligion, and exhorts them to a noble constancy and perseverance amidst their afflictions : 
Wherein he commends their charity to the believers of Macedonia, and gives them many 
instructions concerning a good life and conversation: Wherein he exhorts them to the 
practice of all purity and holiness, especially in the use of the marriage-bed ; to avoid 
idleness ; to be diligent in their callings, and not immoderate in their grief for the dead ; 
and wherein he instructs them in the doctrine of the resurrection, the manner of 
Christ’s coming to judgment, and the obligation all were under to make a timely pre- 
paration for it.” 

Upon the accession of Timothy and Silas, St Paul preached the doctrine of Christ 
with fresh ardour to the Jews; but when he perceived, that instead of attending to it, 
they only opposed it with blasphemous and opprobrious language, he openly declared 
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fagration, so many statues of different metals were 
melted down, that the remains of them made the 
famous Corinthian brass, which was accounted more 
valuable than either gold or silver. After this de- 
struction it was restored by Julius Cesar to its for- 
mer splendour, and in a short time became the most 
beautiful city of all Greece, insomuch, that the neat 
order of pillars which are used at this day, in the de- 
coration of all fine buildings, took from this place the 
name of Corinthian pillars. Whiiby’s Alphabetical 
Table, Calmet?s Commentary, and Wells’s Geography 
of the New Testament. 

+ Aquila was a native of Pontus, in Asia Minor, 
and together with his wife Priscilla, (who is some- 
times Called Prisca) was made a convert to the Chris- 
tian religion by St Paul at Antioch. When the apo- 
stle left that city in order to return to Jerusalem, 
these two persons acompanied him as far as Ephesus, 
where he left them for some time to preach the Go- 
spel, and, by their example and instruction, to con- 
firm the faithful in that church. Here it was that 
they did him singular service, and for his life laid 
down their own necks, as himself acknowledges, Rom. 
xvi. 4. When he wrote his epistle to the Ronans, 
they were returned to Rome, because he therein sa- 
lutes them with great commendations; but when he 
wrote his second epistle to Timothy, they were come 
back to Ephesus ; because in it he desires him to sa- 
lute them in bis name, 2 Tim. iv. 19. What became 
of them after this, we have no certain account, but it 


is supposed that they continued at Ephesus until the 
time of their death, which, according to the Roman 
martyrologies, is set down on the eighth of July. Cal- 
met’s Commentary and Dictionary. 

{* Suetonius, in his life of Claudius, makes the oc- 
casion of this decree to have been the tumults which 
the Jews (or Christians, who went under the netion 
of Jews) were perpetually fomenting in Rome: but 
as we find nothing of this in any other historian, it is 
rather supposed, that this severity proceeded from 
the behaviour of some thieves in Judea, who had as- 
saulted a servant of the emperor’s, named Stephen, 
taken from him the imperial baggage, and killed the 
Roman troops, that were appointed to guard it; as 
both Tacitus, in his annals, lib. xii. and Josephus, in 
his History of the Jewish wars, lib. ii, have informed us, 
Whitby’s Annotations, 

+3 It was a received custom among the Jews, for 
every man, of what rank or quality soever, to learn 
some handicraft; for one of their proverbial expres- 
sions is, that ‘* whoever teaches not his son a trade, 
teaches him to a be thief:”? And in those hot countries, 
where tents (which were commonly made of skins, 
or Jeather, sewed together, to keep out the violence 
of the weather) were used, not only by soldiers, but 
by travellers, and others, whose business. required 
them to be abroad, a tent-maker was no mean or un- 
profitable employment. Stanhope on the Epistles and 
Gospels, and Pool’s Annotations, 


(2) 1 Thess. iii, 1, &c. (4) Ibid. passim. 
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his rejection of them, and purpose of applying himself to the Gentiles +. However, rrom Acts i. 
before he did this, some persons of distinction among them, such as. Crispus £25 the eee 


chief ruler of the synagogue, and Stephanus and Gaius, together with their whole fami- 
lies, had embraced the doctrine of the Gospel, and were baptized into the Christian faith. 
Among the Gentiles, he made a multitude of converts; and by. a vision from heaven, 
being ehcouraged to proceed in his ministry with boldness, under the Divine protection, 
and in certain hopes of success, he there continued for the space of one whole year and 
six months. 

During his stay in this place the Jews made a general insurrection against him, and 
brought him before Gallio +* ; who at that time was proconsul of Achaia, accusing him 
of attempting to introduce anew religion, contrary to what was. established by the 
Jewish law, and permitted by the Roman powers. But as Gallio apprehended that 
this was a controversy, which fell not under the cognisance of the civil judicature, he 
would have no concern in it, and therefore ordered his officers to drive them out of the 
court : whereupon the common people took Sosthenes +4, a ruler of the synagogue, and 
one of St Paul’s chief accusers, and beat him publicly before the tribunal ; but this gave 
the proconsul no disturbance. 

After this tumult was over, St Paul continued some time in Corinth, and before his 
departure thence wrote his second epistle to the Thessalonians: (a) “ Wherein he en- 
deavours to confirm their minds in the faith, and to animate them courageously to en- 
dure persecution from the unbelieving Jews, a lost and undone race of men, whom the 
Divine vengeance was ready to overtake: wherein he rectifies the misinterpretation 
which false teachers had made of some passages in his former epistle, relating to the 


+ His words are, ‘‘ From henceforth I will turn to 
the Gentiles, Acts xviii. 6. and these at first sight 
seem to be a declaration, that he would leave off 
preaching to the Jews, wherever he came, and wholly 
apply himself to the conversion of the Gentiles ; but 
by comparing his actions with the places where this 
phrase, or something like it, does occur, it appears, 
that he only intended to say, he would no longer 
preach to the Jews of that place ; for after this is said, 
we find him still entering into the synagogues, and 
preaching to the Jews, and calling upon them to hear 
the word, Acts xv. 8. and xxviii. 23, &c. Whitby’s 
_ Annotations. 

+? Crispus is said to have been made by St Paul 
bishop of gina, an island near Athens; and Origen 
makes mention of one Gaius, a disciple of St Paul, 
who by him was appointed bishop of Thessalonica ; 
but of Stephanus we have no other account than what 
we learn from the Acts of the Apostles. Calmet’s 
Dictionary. 

+3 The name of this proconsul was once Marcus 
Anneeus Novatus, but being adopted by Lucius Ju- 
nius Gallio, he took the name of his adoptive father, 
and was brother to the famous Seneca, tutor to Nero. 
To him it is that that philosopher dedicates his book 
De Vita Beata; and of himthe Roman historians give 
us the character, that he was a man of sweet temper 
and disposition, an enemy to all vice, and particularly 
a hater of flattery. He was twice made proconsul of 
Achaia; first by Claudius, and afterwards by Nero; 
but as he partook of his brother’s prosperity when he 
was in favour at court, so was he a sharer in his mis- 
fortunes when he fell under Nero’s displeasure, and 
at length was put to death by the tyrant, as well as 
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his brother. Calmet’s Commentary, Pool’s and Beau. 
sobre’s Annotations. 

+* Crispus, we read, was ruler of the synagogue at 
Corinth; and therefore we may suppose, either that 
there were more synagogues in that city than one, or 
that there might be several rulers in one and the same 
synagogue; or that Crispus, after his conversion to 
Christianity, might be succeeded in that office by Sos- 
thenes; but then we are at a loss to know who the 
people were that thus beat and misused him. The 
Greek printed copies tell us, that they were the Gen- 
tiles ; and those who read the text thus, imagine, that 
when they perceived the neglect and disregard where- 
with the proconsul received the Jews, they, to insult 
them the more, fell foul upon the ruler of their syna- 
gogue who was at their head, whether out of hatred 
to them, or friendship to St Paul, it makes no matter, 
But others think, that Sosthenes, however head of the 
synagogue, might be a secret friend and disciple of 
St Paul, and that the other Jews, seeing themselves 
neglected by Gallio, might vent their malice upon 
him; for they suppose that this was the same Sos- 
thenes, whose name St Paul, in the beginning of his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, written about three 
years after this scuffle happened at Corinth, joins 
with his own. It must be owned however, that this 
opinion was not universally received, since, in the 
time of Eusebius, it was thought that the Sosthenes 
mentioned in the epistle, was one of the LXX disciples, 
and consequently could not be the chief of the syna- 
gogue of Corinth twenty years after the death of 
Jesus Christ. Beausobre’s Annotations, Calmet?s 
Commentary and Dictionary. 

(a) 2 Thess. passim. 
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pel 28 See 
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4. M. 4088, day of judgment, as if it were just at hand, and shews what events (especially that of 
&c. or 5465. the coming and destruction of the man of sin) must precede the approach of that day ; 
nn. Dom. ? a v . ‘ . . 

54, &e, and wherein, having craved their prayers in his behalf, and made his request to God in 
==————== theirs, he concludes with divers precepts, especially to shun idleness and ill company, 
and “not to be weary in well-doing.” 

Having thus planted” the church of Corinth, St Paul resolved to return into’ Syria, 
and, taking along with him Aquila and Priscilla from Cenchrea (the port or road for 
ships in the Archipelago, belonging to Corinth), he sailed to Ephesus +, where he preach- 

ed a while in the synagogue of the Jews ; but being resolved to be at Jerusalem at the 
passover, he could not be persuaded to stay longer. Leaving therefore Aquila and 
Priscilla at Ephesus, and promising (if God would permit) to return to them again, he 
set sail for Czesarea in Palestine, and from thence proceeded to Jerusalem. After he 
had visited the church, and kept the feast, he went down to Antioch ; and having there 
stayed some time, he traversed the countries of Galatia and Phrygia, confirming, as he 
went along, the new converted Christians, and so returned to Ephesus. 

In his absence, Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria, eminent for his eloquence and great 
knowledge of the Old Testament, came to Ephesus, and though he was only initiated 
by the baptism of John ||, yet being by Aquila and Priscilla more fully instructed in the 
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+ Ephesus, the metropolis and principal mart of 
the proconsular Asia, is situated upon the river Cay- 
ster,-and on the side of a hill, which, toward the west, 
has the prospect of a lovely plain, watered and beau- 
tified with the pleasant circles of the river, turning 
and winding in so many curious mazes, that some tra- 
vellers have mistaken it for the Meander, and this the 
rather, because the Turks gave it the name of the 
Lesser Mendres. Among heathen authors this city 
was once much eelebrated for its famous temple of 
Diana, which, for its largeness and workmanship, was 
accounted one of the seven wonders of the world. It 
is ‘said to have been 425 feet long, 220 broad, and to 
have been supported by 127 pillars of marble, '70 
feet. high, whereof 27 were most curiously wrought, 
and all the rest polished. One Ctesiphon, a famous 
architect in his time, contrived the model of it, and 
that with so much art and curiosity, that it took up 
two hundred years before it was finished, even though 
it was built at the common charge of all Asia pro- 
perly so called. After it was finished, it was seven 
times set on fire; but once more especially, on the 
very same day that Socrates was poisoned, 400 years 
before Christ; and at another time (when Erostratus 
firedit only to get himself a name), on the same night 
that Alexander the Great was born. It was rebuilt, 
however, and beautified by the Ephesians, to which 
work the ladies of Ephesus contributed very largely. 
In the time of our apostle, it retained a great deal of 
its former grandeur; but at present it is only an heap 
of ruins, and the very place where it once stood is so 
little known, that it affords matter of various conjec- 
ture to travellers. The only two buildings worth ob- 
servation are a strong and lofty castle, situated on an 
eminence, and a beautiful church, honoured with the 
name of St John, but now converted into a Turkish 
mosque. All the rest of the place is the habitation 
of herdsmen and farmers, who live in low and humble 
cottages of dirt, covered on the top with carth, and 
sheltered from the extremity of the weather by migh- 


ty masses of ruinous walls, the pride and ostentation 
of former days, and in these the emblem of the frailty 
of the world, and the transient vanity of human glory. 
Whitby’s Alphabetical Table, and Wells’s Geography 
of the New Testament. 

|| The account which St Paul gives us of the bap- 
tism of John, our Saviour’s forerunner, is this.—“John 
verily baptized with the baptism of repeatance, say- 
ing to the people, that they should believe on him 
who should come after him,” i. e. on Jesus Christ, 
Acts xix. 4..- And herein he discovers a wide differ- 
ence between the baptism of John and that of Jesus. 
Christ, viz. that the baptism of John was a solemn rite 
of renouncing sins, and profession of obedience for the 
future ; that it opened a way for a more perfect in- 
stitution of the like nature, and exhibited Christ as 
the object ef faith, and the Master and Guide which 
men ought to follow. For being thus baptized, they 
were thereby led and consigned over to him, and qua- 
lifed for the Christian baptism, which vastly exceeds. 
the other both in dignity and efficacy. For here the 
Spirit accompanies the water: This confirms and com- 
pletes that pardon of sins, and those assistances of 
grace, which belonged to no other washings, farther 
than as they were approaches to the Christian, which 
is therefore, by way of distinction and eminence, sty- 
led the “washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost,” Tit. iti 5. But if the baptism of 
John was so imperfect, how came it to pass that, even 
twenty years after our Lord’s ascension, this Apollos. 
should have no knowledge of any other? Or, bein 
so well acquainted with the doctrine of Christ, to be 
able to teach others, how could he be ignorant of the. 
necessity of his baptism? Now the only reply to this 
is,-That Apollos might he one of those Jews, who, 
having received the baptism of John, some two or 
three and twenty years before, might, soon after that, 
or before the miraculous effusion of the Holy Ghost 
on the apostles at the day of Pentecost, remove from 
Judea to Alexandria, WHErea alg Not yet seen any 
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rudiments of the Christian religion, and baptized, he taught the word of God with great prom, Acts j 
boldness, and a most powerful zeal.. After some stay in Ephesus, he obtained come10. to the end. 
mendatory letters + from the brethren, and with them went over to Corinth, where he === 
siete: highly serviceable, and (a) watered what St Paul had before planted, confirming 

e disciples, and convincing the Jews, that Jesus was the true and only Messias pro- - 
mised in the Holy Scriptures. 

At St Paul’s return to Ephesus, he found several disciples, as well as Apollos, who 
had received no more than the baptism of John, and had never once heard of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost : However, when they were sufficiently instructed in the principles 
of Christianity, and solemnly admitted to Christian baptism, upon the imposition of the 
apostle’s hands, they immediately received the Holy Ghost, in the gift of tongues, pro- 
phecy, and other miraculous powers that were conferred on them. For three months 
after this, St Paul went into the synagogues, and preached to the Jews, endeavouring, 
with much earnestness, to convince them that Jesus Christ was the true Messiah; but 
when, instead of success, he met with nothing but refractoriness and infidelity, he left 
the synagogues, and for the space of two years instructed the heathen converts, as well 
as all others, who resorted to him in the school of oné Tyrannus +2. By this means all 
the inhabitants of the proconsular Asia had an opportunity of having the Gospel preach- 
ed to them, and of seeing it confirmed by miracles of an extraordinary nature, which 
St Paul was enabled to do; insomuch, that if napkins or handkerchiefs were but touch- 
ed by him, and applied to those who were any ways sick, or possessed with devils, they 


CHAP. Y. 


immediately received cure. 


Seven brothers, the sons of one Sceva, a Jewish priest, who travelled from town to 
town to cure diseases, and cast out devils by their exorcisms 3, observing with what- 


of the Gospel histories that might possibly be pub- 
lished at this time, nor had an opportunity of conver- 
sing with any of the apostles, to gain farther informa- 
tion, he acquiesced in the baptism he had received, 
‘until he came to' understand better. St Chrysostom 
indeed supposes (Hom. 40.) that God vouchsafed him, 
as he did Cornelius, the baptism of the Spirit, which 
supplied the want of external baptism, both as an en- 
couragement and a recompence for his zeal in preach- 
ing the Gospel: [but this cannot be admitted, for the 
baptism of the Spirit did not supersede external bap- 
tism in the case of Cornelius himself; and therefore it 
is reasonable to conclude, that Apollos received regu- 
lar Christian baptism, though it is not mentioned in 
the concise History of the Acts of the Aposties.] 
What became of this great preacher, after his return 
from Corinth to Ephesus, we have no manner of ac- 
count, unless we may credit what St Jerom tells us of 
him, viz, that being dissatisfied with the division which 
his preaching at Corinth had occasioned, 1 Cor. iit. 7. 
* he retired into Crete with Zena, a doctor of the law; 
‘but that after St Paul, by his letter, had appeased that 
dissention, he returned again to Corinth, and was 
‘made bishop of that city. Stanhope on the Epistles 
and Gospels, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+ That commendatory epistles, certifying the piety 
and orthodoxy of the person to whom they were gi- 
ven, and recommending him to an hospitable recep- 
tion in the places which he travelled to, were an an- 
cient custom in the primitive church, is evident from 
the testimony of several fathers, and other ecclesias- 
“tical writers; but whether they took their rise from 
‘Tesseree Hospitalitatis among the heathens, or from 
‘the Jews, among whom the ‘sante custom prevailed, 


is a point wherein the learned are not agreed. Ham- 
mond’s and Whitiby’s Annotations. 

(a) 1 Cor. iii. 6. 

+? Among the Jews there were two kinds of schools 
wherein the law was taught, private and public, 
Their private schools were those wherein a doctor of 
the law entertained his scholars, and were usually 
stiled houses of learning. | Their public schools were 
those where their consistories sat to resolve all difficul- 
ties and differences of the law: But it seems most like» 
ly that the Tyrannus, who lent St Paul his school to 
preach in, was not a Jew, but a Gentile; not a doctor 
of the law, but some philosopher or public professor of 
rhetoric, whom the apostle had converted ; because, 
when he “ departed from the Jews, and separated the 
disciples,” Acts xix. 9. it is reasonable to think, that 
the place made use of fortheirinstruction should apper- 
tain to a Gentile rather than a Jew. Howell’s Annot. 

+3 The word comes from the Greek toguiZev, which 
signifies to adjure, or.to use the name of God, with 
a design to drive devils out of places and bodies which 
they possess. And that the Jews had several incan- 
tations in use and veneration, which they had in great- 
er credit, because of an opinion common among them, 
that they had been invented by Solomon, is evident 
from the testimony of Josephus. That, even in our 
Saviour’s time, exorcists were very frequent among 
them, is manifest from these words of his, ** If I by 
Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom de your children 
cast them out? Therefore they shall be your judges,” 
Matth. xii. 27. And that they practised their exor- 
cisms sometimes with success, is plain from the ac- 
knowledgment of Irenzus, who says, “ All things 
are subject. to the Most High, and by invocation of 
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a. M. 4088, facility St Paul effected his miraculous cures and dispossessions, attempted themselves 

Xs. or 5465. to do the like, and, to add greater force to their charms, presumed to change their 
nn. Dom, é : : 

54,&c. form +, by invoking the name of Jesus over a demoniac: But here it pleased God to 

———— put a visible difference between those that applied. this powerful name regularly, and 

- with commission, and others who, of their own heads, and for ill designs, dared to 

usurp it: For the demoniac, falling upon the exorcists, tore off their clothes, wounded 

their bodies, and scarce suffered them to escape with their lives... This was an event 

which, when the Jews and Gentiles in Ephesus came to know it, filled them with such . 

a reverential fear, that none dared to mention the name of Jesus but with a profound 

respect ; and that many who had addicted themselves to the study of .magic +*, came 

and confessed their sins, and publicly burnt their books +?, which amounted to the va- 

lue of above fifteen hundred pounds in our money. So prevalent was the Gospel of 

God in these parts ! . | 

While St Paul was thus diligently pursuing his ministry, St Peter was preaching the 

Gospel to the Jews in several provinces of the Lesser Asia, and so, travelling eastward, 

came at length to the ancient city of Babylon +* in Chaldea, from whence he wrote 

his first epistle, which is called a catholic or general epistle, to the converted Jews that 

were of the dispersion ; and, “ after solemn thanksgiving to God for their call to Chris- 

tianity, whereby they had obtained a lively hope of an eternal inheritance in heaven, 

he advises them to the practice of several virtues, as a means to make their ‘ calling 

and election sure,’ viz. That they should live in a constant worship, and fear of God, 

and imitate their Master, Jesus Christ, in holiness and purity ; that they should be di- 

ligent hearers of the Gospel, and grow up to perfection by it; that they should lead 

exemplary lives among the Gentiles, abstaining from carnal lusts, and behaving them- 

selves with modesty, thereby to convince their enemies that calumnies were unreason- 

able; that they should behave themselves well under their respective relations, submit- 

ting themselves to their governors, whether supreme or subordinate; that. servants 

should obey their masters, wives be subject to their husbands, and: husbands honour 
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his name, even before the advent of our Lord, men 

were saved from evil spirits, and all kinds of demons.” 

Calmet’s Dictionary and Commentary, on Acts xix, 

13.,and Whitby and Grotius on Matth. xii. 27. 

; + Their common form of incantation was, in the 
«* name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 
+? Ephesus, above all other places in the world, 

was noted of old for the study of magic, and all se- 

cret and hidden arts, insomuch that the ’E@écie ved 
para, or Ephesian letters, so often spoken of by the 
ancients (which were certain obscure and mystical 
spells and charms, whereby they endeavoured to heal 
diseases, and drive away evil spirits), seem to have 
been first invented in this city.  Cave’s Lives.of the 

Apostles. ww: 

3 Though these books were of great value, yet 
we find they did not sell them, because they would 
not be gainers by these wicked arts, nor would they 
contribute, by selling them, to the teaching of others 
the same arts; but they rightly adjudged them to the 
flames, to which they were condemned before by the 
laws of the empire: For they prohibited any to keep 
books of magic, and where any such were found, or- 
dered that their goods should be forfeited, the books 


publicly burnt, the persons banished, and (if of 


meaner rank) beheaded. Whztby’s Annotations, and 
Cave's Lives of the Apostles. 
+¢ Those who take Babylon in a mystical sense, 


understand by it Rome, from whence they suppose 
that St Peter wrote this epistle, not long after his co- 
ming thither; and for the confirmation of this, they 
tell us, that St John, in his book of Revelations, calls 
Rome by the name of Babylon, either from its cons 
formity in power and. greatness to that ancient city, 
or from its resemblance of it in idolatry, and oppres- 
sion of God’s people. Others, who still. take it in a 
figurative sense, by Babylon had rather understand 
Jerusalem, no longer now the Holy City, say they, 
but a kind of spiritual Babylon, in which the church 
of Gad did, at this time, gyoan under great servitude 
and captivity ; and to support this notion of the word, 
they produce the authority of some fathers, who un- 
derstood that of the prophet, « We would have heal- 
ed Babylon, but she is not healed,” in this sense, Jer. 
li, 9. But as a mystical and figurative sense does not 
so well agree with the date of a letter, and to conceal 
the place from whence they wrote, was never the 
practice of any of the apostles, it is more natural to 
understand it of Babylon properly so called, though 
whether it was Babylon in Egypt, where St Peter 
might preach the Gospel, or Babylon the ancient me- 
tropolis of Assyria, where, ever since the time of their 
captivity, great numbers of Jews were settled, we 
leave the inquisitive reader to determine. Cave’s 
Lives of the Apostles, and Beausobre’s Preface sur la 
1 Epitre de St Pierre. . 
2 ‘ 
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their wives }-that they should all love one another férvently, and unfeignedly, bear af- 
flictions patiently, live in union, and sympathize ‘with eachother in their’ afflictions ; 
and lastly, that'the ministers’ and’ pastors of the several ‘churches should take special 
care of the flocks committed to their charge, teach them diligently, and govern them 
gently, not seeking their own gain and profit, but the’ salvation of the people’s souls.” 
This is the ‘purport of the epistle. and the whole is written with a fervour and zeal not 
unbecoming so great an apostle. But to proceed’ with St Paul. isi 

After a stay of above two'years in’ Ephesus, he determined to rettirn into Macedonia 
and Achaia, and having wintered in Corinth, to pass thence to Jerusalem, where he pur- 
posed to celebrate the feast of Pentecost, and after that, to proceed in his long intend- 
ed journey to Rome. 
fore him into Macedonia, but himself stayed behind at Ephesus, very probably to an- 
swer a letter’ which Apollos and some other brethren had brought him from the church’ 
of Corinth, desiring his resolution of several ‘points’ relating to marriage and chastity, 
and some other subjects. ‘The Corinthians’ were,’ at this time, unhappily divided into 
parties and factions upon account of their teachers, each one preferring the person from 
whom he had received his instruction, and disparaging the rest. ‘They committed great 
disorders in their love-feasts +2, and celebrated’ the Holy Sacrament very irreverently. 
They were addicted to fornication, and“one, in particular, had'run into incest, in mar- 
rying his father’s wife. They were unjust’and fraudulent in their dealings ; they went 
to law-at heathen tribunals ; and ‘aniong them ‘were found some who were bold and 
profligate enough to deny the resarrection. “In) opposition: to ‘all’ this; the apostle (in 
what is called his +5 first epistie to the Corinthians) “ shews the equality of Christ's 
ministers*, and their insuflicience ‘tor the’ work to which they are ordained, without the 
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+ Erastus was very probably born at Corinth, and, 
as the apostle informs us, was made chamberlain of 
that city, Rom. xvi. 23. but being converted by St 
Paul, and resolving to pursue his fortune, -he resigned 
his employment, followed him all along, ‘until his last 
voyage te Corinth, in the way to Rome, where the 
apostie suffered martyrdom. The Latin writers say, 
that St Pau} left Erastus in Macedonia ; that he made 
him bishop of that province, and that he died a mar- 
tyr at Philippi ; but the Greeks, in their calendars, 
make him bishop of Paneas, near the sources of the 
river Jordan, give him the title of an apostle, place 
him in the nuinber of the seventy disciples, and say 
that he died in peace, after having gone over all the 
earth, preaching the faith of Jesus Christ: But not 
any of these produce one proof of what they say. 
Caimet’s Commentary. _ oa eet 

(++ These feasts of charity which were in use among 
the primitive christians, in memory of the last sup- 
per which our blessed Saviour had with his apostles, 
when he instituted the holy Eucharist, were kept in 
the church towards the evening, after the common 
prayers were over, and the word of salvation had been 
heard. When this was done, the whole congregation 
ate together what every one had brought with him, 
in great simplicity and union, so that there was no 
distinction between rich and poor; and after a frugal 
and modest supper, they partook’ of the Sacrament, 
and gave each other a kiss of peace, anc so departed. 
But this custom, as good and laudable as it was in its 
original, came, in a short time, to be abused. Cal- 
Dictionary under the word Agape. 


quet’s 4 40 : : wat 7 
That this was an epistle written by St Paul the 


Ts 


apostle, as is asserted in the first verse, was never 
once deubted in the church of God; but whether it 
was his first epistle to the Corinthians, has been a 
matter of dispute ; because he says in it, «I have 
written to you an epistle,’’ chap. v. 9. .which seems 
plainly to relate toa former episile. But as none of 
the ancients ever ascribed to St Pau! more than four- 
teen epistles, even including that to the Hebrews, no 
Christian writer ever cited any thing from an epistle 
of his to the Corinthians supposed to be lost ; and all 
the Greek Scholiasts declare, that “the ‘apostlé, “in 
these words, speaketh not of another, but of this very 
epistle, the words gape duiv, which we translate ‘I 
wrote,” should rather be rendered “ I had written,” 
(it being a common observation of grammarians, that 
the Aorist is so called, because it ts of an indefinite 
signification, sometimes used ‘for the perfect, and 
sornetimes for ‘the. plusquam perfect tense, « I had 
written’’) but made some alteratioa in my letter before 
I sent it. Whitby’s Preface to the first Epistle ta 
the Corinthians. hem a a 

* (St Paul certainly says nothing, in‘the place re- 
ferred to, of either the. equality or inequality of 
Christ’s ministers. His object is to shew that they 
are all indeed ministers of Christ; that the doctrine 
which they preached was not their own; and that 
the Corinthians ought not to call. themselves either 
by the name of Paul, or by that of Apollos, or by 
that of Cephas or Peter, since the religion which 
they professed, by whomsoever they had been taught 
it, was the religion of Christ, not of man, He con- 
siders their teachers as the mere disciples of Christ, 
though he seems to assume some kind of superiority 


From Acts i. 
10. to the end. 
<r eee Vitae 


In pursuance to this design, he sent Timothy and Erastus + be-_ 
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A.M, 4061, Divine assistance; orders the incestuous person to be excommunicated, lest bis exam- 
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&e. or $468. pie should infect others; blames their litigious law-suits, as thinking it much better to 
57, &c. refer their differences to some of their own body ; propounds the first institution of 


the sacrament, and a previous examination of their lives, to bring them to a right use 
of it; answers their questions relating to marriage, celibacy, and meats offered to idols; 
and having added several things concerning a decent behaviour, both of men and wo- 
men in their churches ; concerning the gifts of the Holy Ghost ; the excellency of cha- 
rity ; the gift of tongues, and prayer in an unknown language; he proyes the truth of 
the Gospel, and the certainty of a future resurrection, almost to a demonstration.” 
About the same time it was that St Paul, in like manner, wrote his epistle to the 
Galatians + : For being informed that, since his departure, several impostors had 
crept in among them, who strongly insisted on the necessity of circumcision, and other 
legal rites, and.greatly disparaged his authority, as being but a second-hand apostle, in 
comparison of Peter, James, and Joha, from whom they pretended to derive their in- 
structions ; in this epistle ‘“* he reproves them with some necessary; warmth and seve- 
rity, for suffering themselves so easily to be imposed upon by crafty artifices of sedu- 
cers. He largely refutes those Judaical opinions wherewith they were infected, and, 
by several arguments, proves, that the slavery of the law brought a curse with it; was 
destructive of their Christian liberty, and incapable of procuring their justification in 
the sight of God. Among these reproofs and arguments, however, he mingles several 
exhortations full of paternal and apostolic charity ; and, towards the conclusion, gives 
them many excellent rules and directions for the conduct of their lives and conver- 


sations.” 


A little before St Paul’s departure from Ephesus, one Demetrius, a silver-smith, who 
dealt in making little models +? of the temple of Ephesus, with the image Diana in- 


over Apollos at least, by calling himself (ch, iii. v. 10.) 
a master-builder. ] 

+ St Luke, in his history of the Acts, acquaints 
us with two journeys which our apostle took to Gala- 
tia ; but his account of them is very short. He only 
says, that Paul, Silas, and Timothy, went through 
Phrygia and the region of Galatia, Acts xvi. 6. with- 
out relating any thing that there passed ; from whence 
we may suppose that his stay there was net long, ei- 
ther because he was called away by the Spirit into 
Macedonia, or because his preaching there, at first, 
was attended with such success, that they “ received 
him as an angel of God, or even as Christ Jesus’ 
himself, though he had “ then a great infirmity of 
the flesh,” occasioned, very probably, by some bodily 
sickness. This apostle, without all doubt, was the 
first who preached to the Gentiles in Galatia; but 
there is reason to believe, that before him St Peter 
had preached to the Jews of that province, as ap- 
pears from the inscription of his epistle, to the 
Strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet. i, 1. and it was 
certainly the Jews whom St Peter here converted, 
who among the Gentile converts raised the troubles 
which occasioned our apostle’s writing this letter. 
Beausobre’s and Calmet’s Pret. sur L’Epitre aux Ga- 
dates. 

[Since our author, Beausobre, and Calmet wrote, 
it seems to have been completely proved by Michael- 
is, that St Paul’s epistle to the Galatians was the 
first written of all the epistles of that apostle which 


are now extant. The same author has likewise pro- 
ved, that the seducers of the Galatians were not Jews 
converted by St Peter, but real Jews of the new 
Pharisaic sect, founded by Judas of Galilee, which 
differed in various points from the ancient Pharisees, 
and in fact involved the Jewish nation in that war 
which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
old Pharisees, in the time of Christ, encompassed sea 
and land to make one proselyte; but as soon as the 
Christian religion began to spread itself among the 
Gentiles, these men found their advantage in preach- 
ing Christianity, which they taught, as if it were no- 
thing more than a reformed Judaism; and therefore 
they strictly enjoined the rite of circumcision, absti- 
nence from all meats deemed unclean, and an obsere ° 
vance of all the Jewish festivals, not excepting even 
the Sabbatical year, which was never intended to be 
observed in any other country than Palestine. The 
propagation of Christianity, therefore, could have met 
with no greater impediment than that which the dis- 
ciples of Judas had thrown in its way; for they not 
only clogged the religion of Christ with ceremonies 
which were become obsolete, but taught the obser- 
vance of them as the true means of obtaining eternal 
salvation! Considering the ardour of St Paul’s mind, 
and the importance of the object at stake, the seve- 
rity of the terms in which he speaks of such hypo- 
crites can surely excite no wonder; it would have 
been more wonderful if he had employed gentler 
terms. Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iv. ch, 11, sect. 2.) 
¢? In the idolatry of the heathens they used to 


* 
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cluded in them, perceiving that if the Christian religion prevailed, this gainful em- From actsi 
ployment of his would be totally ruined, called together a great number of the same !® 10 the end 
a eee 


profession, and having represented to them the injury which St Paul, by his preach- 
ing everywhere against idolatry, was like to do, not only to the trade whereby they 
subsisted, but to the honour and reputation likewise of the great goddess Diana *, 
whom all the world adored, he so enflamed them with his speech, that immediately 
they cried out, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” And as the spirit of mutiny soon 
spread from the workmen to the rabble, it was not long before the whole city was in 
an uproar. 

In this confusion the people, seizing upon Gaitss and Aristarchus'+, two of St Paul’s 
companions, hurried them to the theatre, with a ‘design, very probably, to throw 
them to the wild beasts, as their custom was to treat malefactors ;: which when Paul 
understood, he would have ventured himself among them, had not the Christians 
then present, and even some of the prefects of the theatrical games +2, (well knowing 
what danger this would have exposed him to) earnestly dissuaded him from it ;*andto 
this, without doubt, he alludes, when elsewhere he tells us, that (a) “he fought with 


beasts at Ephesus |.” 


carry the images of their gods in procession from one 
city to another, which they did in a chariot conse- 
crated for that purpose. But besides this. greater, 
there was a less frame, wherein it was placed, by the 
Romans called fercudum, not much unlike that, which 
the Greeks cailed »3<, a little chapel, representing 
the form of a temple with an image in it, which being 
set upon the altar, or other solemn place, and the 
leaves of the door opened, the image appeared, sit- 
ting or standing in state, and so was represented to 
the spectators. The making of these temples and 
images in miniature was certainly a very profitable 
employ at Ephesus, because few people of distinction 
came to visit this great wonder of the world, who did 
not, carry home with them some of these little mo- 
dels of it, not only as an evidence of the pilgrimage 
they had performed, but as a means likewise to in- 
cite their devotion to the goddess Diana. Hammond’s, 
Beausobre’s, and Pool’s Annotations. 

* The heathens, who had their superior and infe- 
rior gods and goddesses, always placed Diana in the 
number of the former, which are all included in the 
two verses of Ennius: , ae 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Mercurius, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 
These were worshipped by the Gentiles of all na. 
tions; but the inferior kind, who were called Di 
minorum gentium, were only known and worshipped 
in some particular countries and places. | Calmet's 
Commentary. 


+ He was a Macedonian, and native of Thessalo- 
nica, who, adjoining himself to St Paul, accompanied 
him to Ephesus, and there continued with him for the 
two years of his abode, partaking in all the labours 
and dangers of the apostieship. From Ephesus he 
followed him into Greece; from Greece into . Asia; 
Fedo. git non UsleR nd FED, ABA OEY 
where (as some say) he was beheaded with him, in 
Nero’s reign. Calmet’s Commentary. nah 
+2 Among the heathens there were games institu- 
ted in honour of the good deities, even as sacrifices 


oe 


and victims were to appease the bad and angry. Of 
these games, at Rome, thé pontifices, or high priests, 
were presidents, and, in other places, the priests and 
chief magistrates, who, from their provinces, were 
called Asiarche, Syriarche, Bithyniarche, &c. They 
were generally chosen out of the chief cities and best 
families in the province, and had the regulation, not 
only of what concerned the worship of their gods, but 
of several other public affairs, particularly of the games 
and combats, which were exhibited to the people on 
their theatres. Thus, in the martyrdom of Polycarp 
at Symrna, the people asked Philip, the ruler of the 
games there, to let out a lion upon the aged bishop, 
which he refused to do, because (as he tells them) 
the games were ended; from whence it appears, that 
it belonged to the Asiarche, here mentioned, to let 
loose the wild beasts upon the malefactors; and there- 
fore, having some kindness for St Paul (a great work 
of God’s Providence that they had), they sent him 
word to keep close, and not venture himself upon the 
theatre, knowing that the full purpose of the people 
was to set him to the Sugspayiz, or combating with 
wild beasts, ifhe did. Whatby’s, Beausobre’s, and Ham. 
mond’s Annotations. _ Me : 
~ 21a) 4 COR, XV. des , 

|| That St Paul, in this place, does actually refer 
us to what befel him at Ephesus, is manifest from his. 
own words, in another epistle to the Corinthians, 
where he mentions his great persecution in Asia, 
(whereof Ephesus was the metropolis), and a “ prese 
sure so heavy, that he despaired even of life, haying 
the sentence of death in himself; but that, trusting in 
God, who raised the dead, he was delivered from so. 


great a death,” 2 Cor. i. 8.&c. But then the ques- _ 


tion is, whether thes¢ beasts at Ephesus are to be tas 
ken in a literal. or metaphorical sense? That cruel 


and bloody-minded men are often represented under 


the metaphor of beasts, cannot be denied; and that 
St Paul was actually exposed to beasts, but they would 
not touch him, those (says Nicephorus Hist Eccl, 
lib, ii. c, 25.) who wrote the life of this apostle, do 


- 
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The tumult, in the mean time, increased rather than diminished; when.a certain 
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A. M. 4061, ! 
&e. or 5468: Jew, named Alexander ,, breaking through the crowd, and making a sign with his 
37, &e. band for silence, would have made a speech to the people, with a design, very proba- 


bly, to excuse the Jews, and throw the odium upon the Christians ; but they, perceiving 
him to be a Jew, and thereby suspecting him to be one of Paul’s associates, began to 
raise an outcry for near two hours together, wherein nothing was heard, but “ great is 
Diana of the Ephesians !” When the noise was a little abated, however, the recorder of 
the city came out, and calmnly told them, “ That it was sufficiently known to all the 
world, what a mighty veneration the city of Ephesus had for their great goddess Diana, 
and the famous image +2 which fell down from heaven ; so that there needed not any 
disturbance to vindicate and assert.it; that they had seized on persons. who were not 
guilty either of sacrilege or blasphemy against their goddess; that if Demetrius and 
his company had any just charge against them, the courts were sitting, and they might 
enter their accusation ; or, if the controversy was about any other matter, there were 
proper judicatures to determine it in ; that therefore they should do well to be pacified, 
having done more already than they could answer for, and being in danger of incurring a 
severe punishment if they should be called to an account (as very likely they might) for 
that day’s riotous assembly.” And with this prudent discourse he appeased and dis- 
persed the multitude. 
As soon as this storm was dispersed, St Paul having called the church together, and 
constituted Timothy bishop of the place, took his leave, and departed by Troas for Ma- 
cedonia; where, having instructed some, and confirmed others, in the principles of a 
sound faith and holy life, he continued his preaching all over the country, even as far 


as Illyricum +5. 


affirm. Either of these senses therefore may be true; but 
as we read nowhere in the Acts, or in the catalogue of 
his afflictions, 2 Cor. xi. that St Paul did really fight 
with wild beasts, our best way is to render the prece- 
ding words xe’ &vbgaxov, not according to the manner, 
but according to the intention of men, and then the 
sense will be,—that, according to the intention of the 
men of Ephesus, he had fought with beasts, because, 
in the tumult which Demetrius had raised, the peo- 
ple’s design was to have dealt so with St Paul’s com- 
panions, and much more so with him, had not his 
friends dissuaded him from entering into the theatre. 
Hammond's and Whitby’s Annotations. 

+ Who this Alexander was, whether a Jew, or a 


Jewish convert, and whether for or against St Paul, — 


it nowhere appears from the Sacred History ; and 
therefore some have imagined, that this was the 
Alexander who afterwards revolted from the Chris- 
tian faith, of whom St Paul complains so loudly, 
1 Tim. i. 20. 2 Tim. iv. 14. but that being now a friend 
and retainer to the apostle, he was about to stand up 
in his defence, and make his apology. We can 
scarce think, however, that had the thing been thus, 
the Jews would have encouraged or put him forward, 
Acts xix. 33. and therefore the more probable con- 
jecture is, that he was a Jew, who perceiving his 
countrymen involved in this affair, at their solicita- 
‘tion, was for addressing himself to the multitude, in 
order to excuse them, and to lay all the blame of the 
tumult upon the Christians. Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+? The image of this Diana was not set out in an 
hunting dress, with a bow and arrows in her hand, 


While he was in Macedonia, Titus came to him, and gave him an ac- 


and acrescent upon her head; but it was covered 
with breasts, sometimes from head to foot, and somes 
times her bosom only and belly was covered with 
them, and all besides was a kind of pedestal, adorn- 
ed at proper distances with the heads of stags and 
dogs, having about half of their bodies prominent. 
The multitude of her breasts denoted her fertility, 
as being called the nurse of all living creatures ; and 


-the dogs and stags which belonged to her, were the 


indication of her being the goddess of hunting. This 
image, as singular as it was, is said to have been the 
work of one Canetias, whose name is still upon record; 
but as it had subsisted long beyond the memory of 
man, the crafty priests persuaded the credulous mul- 
titude that it fell from heaven, that thereby they 
might advance both its honour and their own profit. 
Calmet’s Commentary, and Pool’s Annotations. 

+? This is a province of Europe, lying to the north, 
or north-west of Macedonia, along the Adriatic Sea, 
now called the gulph of Venice; and its ancient boun- 
dries were, to the east, the upper Mesia and Mace- 
donia ; to the west, Istria; to the north, the two Pan- 
nonias; and to the south, the Adriatic Sea. It 
was commonly distinguished into two parts; Lybur- 
nia to the north, where now lies Croatia: and Dal- 
matia to the south, which still retains its name. St 
Paul tells us, that from Jerusalem, and round about 
into Illyricum, “ he had fully preached the Gospel 
of Christ,” Rom. xv. 19. So that he must have tra- 
velled into Syria, Phaenicia, Arabia, Cilicia, Pamphy- 
lia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, 
Phrygia, Troas, Asia, Caria, Lysia, Ionia, Lydia, the 
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count of the good effects which his epistle had at Corinth, and how great reformation From Acts. i 
it had wrought; but as several vain-glorious teachers still persisted in their eontuniacy, the soe 
vilifying his authority, and misrepresenting his words and actions ; charging him pei 
cularly with levity in not coming according to his promise, with severity in his dealings 
with the incestuous person, with imperiousness in his writings, abjectness in his person, 
and some small tincture of irreligion, in overthrowing the Mosaic law, (all which he 
understood from. Titus,) he thought it necessary to write a second epistle to the Corin- 
thians ; “ Wherein he excuses his not coming directly to Corinth, for fear of occasion- 
ing their sorrow, and giving himself uneasiness, in being obliged to treat with severity 
those who had not yet amended their faults; wherein he commends their zeal against 
the incestuous person, but now, that he had suffered and sorrowed enough for his trans- 
gression, allowed them to be reconciled to him; wherein he justifies his conduct, vindi- 
cates the dignity and ministry of the Gospel, and proves its great excellency above the 
Jaw ; wherein he disclaims those false teachers, who, to estrange them from him, made 
it their business to traduce and vilify- him ;, and threatens them with his ‘apostolic au- 
thority, whenever he came among them, wherein he speaks of himself with some advan- 
tage, and though he mentions his supernatural gifts and revelations, yet seems to glory 
most in his extraordinary labours and sufferings for the Gospel; and wherein he exhorts 
them all to the works of penance and mortification, lest, when he comes, he should be 
obliged to use his power against offenders ; and to have their alms in readiness, that 
they may not be a hindrance to him at his arrival at Corinth.” j 
Having passed over Macedonia, St Paul came into Achaia +, and continued there 
_for the space of three months, residing principally at Corinth, from whence he wrote 
his famous epistle to the Romans +2 : “ Wherein he states and determines the great 
controversy between the Jews and the Gentiles, about the obligation of the rites and ce- 
remonies of the Mosaic law, and those main and material doctrines of Christianity, which 
depend on it, such as that of Christian liberty, and the use of indifferent things, &c. 
Wherein he discovers the effects of original sin, and the power it has even in the rege- 
nerate; and then explains the profound questions concerning election and reprobation, 
in his discourse of the calling of the Gentiles, and the rejection of the Jews ; and where- 
in he intermixes several admirable instructions and exhortations to the duties of an ho- 
ly and religious life, such as the Christian doctrine does naturally tend to produce.” 
From Corinth, St Paul, being to, carry the alms, which he had gathered in Macedo- 

nia and Achaia, to the poor Christians in Judea, intended, at first, to have taken the 
shortest cut into Syria; but, upon intimation of a conspiracy that the Jews had formed 
against his life, he altered his course, and determined to go through Macedonia. Ac- 
cordingly he and his company set forward, and came to Philippi, where he stayed for 
some time, and there celebrated the feast of the passover. From Philippi he went on 
board, and in five days landed at Troas, where, having tarried a week, on the Lord’s 
day +°, when the Christians of the place met together to receive the sacrament, he 


iles of Cyprus and Crete, Thracia, Macedonia. The Whiiby’s Alphabetical Table. 
salia, Achaia. So justly, and without ostentation, +* It is a general observation of the ancient com- 


might he say, that in relation to the other apostles, 
«¢ he Jaboured more abundantly than{they all,” 1 Cor. 
xv. 10. Wells’s Geography of the New Testament, 
and Calmet’s Dictionary. 

+ Achaia, in the largest sense, comprehends Greece 
properly so called ; and so is bounded on the east by 
the AEgean Sea; on the west, by Epirus; on the 
north, by Macedonia; and on the south, by the Pelo- 
ponnese ; but Achaia, strictly so called, is the northern 
region of the Peloponnese, bounded on the north by 
the gulph of Corinth ; onthe south, by Arcadia ; on the 
east, by Sycinia; and on the west, by the Ionian Sea, 


Voi. IIL. 


mentators, that though this epistle has obtained the 
first place and rank, it is far from being the first that 
St Paul wrote; that those to the Thessalonians, Co- 
rinthians, and the Galatians, were prior ; nay, that it 
was the very last of all that he composed before his 
first journey to Rome; and therefore they think that 
it had the first place assigned it in the canon, either 
from the majesty of the imperial city to which it was 


- sent, or from the excellency of the doctrine which it 


contained. Hammond’s and Whitby’s Annotations. 
+3 The words in -the original text are,— "Ey & +i 
pice vay Tabecroy, which we render, “ on the first day 
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A. M. 4062, preached to them, and, intending to be gone next morning, continued his discourse till 
<<. or 5169. midnight ; so that a young man named Eutychus, sitting in a window, and being over- 
58, &c. taken with sleep, fell down from the third story, and was taken up dead. But Paul 
went down and soon recovered him; and so going up again, he resumed his discourse ; 

and in the celebration of the sacrament, and other Divine offices, continued until break 

of day, and then departed. 

From Troas he went on foot to Assos *, where, with St Luke and the rest of the 

company that were come thither by sea, he embarked, and from thence came to Mety- 

lene +; then passing by Chios j, he arrived at Samos{; and having stayed a short 

while at Trogyllium +2, the next day came directly to Miletus **, not so much as put- 
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of the week ;” and that this first day of the week was 
our Lord’s day, or the day of our Lord’s resurrection 
from the dead, is obvious from the account of all the 
evangclists; vid. Matth. xxviii. 1. Mark xvi. 9, Luke 
xxiii. 56. and John xx. 1. And from hence we may 
observe, that {rom the very beginning, Christians 
used to assemble on the first day of the week, to per- 
form their religious worship; for Pliny in his epistle 
to the emperor Trajan, tells him, ‘* that he found no- 
thing to alledge against the Christians, but their ob- 
stinacy in their superstition, and that it was their 
custom to meet together on a set day, before it was 
light,” Ep. lib. x. Ep. 97. And what that set day 
was, Justin Martyr, who wrote not a great many 
years after Pliny, has taken care to inform us; for 
‘©on Sunday, says he, all Christians, in the city or 
country, meet together, because that is the day of 
our Lord’s resurrection; and then we have read unto 
us the writings of the prophets and apostles. When 
this is done, the president makes an oration to the as- 
sembly, to exhort them to imitate, and do the things 
which they have heard, and then we all join in prayer, 
and after that celebrate the Sacrament.” Apol. 2. 
Whitby’s Annotations, 

* This is a sea-port town, situate on the south-west 
part of the province of Troas, and over against the 
island Lesbos. By land, it is a great deal nearer 
Troas than it is by sea, because of a promontory that 
runs a great way into the ocean, and must be doubled 
before we can come to Assos, which was the reason 
that the apostle chose rather to walk it. Wells’s Geo- 
graphy of the New Testament, and Calmet’s Com- 
mentary. 

+ This was one of the principal cities of the isle 
Lesbos, seated in a peninsula, with a commodious ha- 
ven on each side, and soon became so considerable, 
as to give name to the whole island (at present called 
Metelin) many years ago. The island (which is one 
of the largest in the Archipelago) was, in former times, 
renowned for the many eminent persons it had pro- 
duced; such as Sappho, the inventress of Sapphic 
verses; Alceeus, a famous lyric poet; Pittacus, one 
of the seven wise men of Greece; Theophrastus, the 
noble physician and philosopher; and Arion, the 
celebrated musician; and the Turks, who have it 
now in possession, think it still a place of conse- 
quence enough to deserve a fortress and garrison 
todefend it. Wells’s Geography of the New Testa- 
ment, 

§ This is an island in the Archipelago, next to 


Lesbos, or Metelin, both in its situation and bigness. 
It lies over against Smyrna, and is not above four 
leagues distant from the Asiatic continent. It is ce- 
lebrated by Horace and Martial for the wine and figs 
that came from thence; but at present its renown is, 
that it produces- the most excellent mastick in the 
world, wherein the people pay their tribute to the 
Grand Seignior. Nor is it less remarkable for what 
Sir Paul Ricaut, in his present state of the Greek 
church, tells us of it, viz. that there is no place in the 
Turkish dominions where Christians enjoy more free- 
dom in their religion and estates than in this isle, to 
which they are entitled by an ancient capitulation 
made with sultan Mahomet II. which, to this day, is 
maintained so faithfully, that no Turk can strike or 
abuse a Christian without severe correction. Wells*s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

{ This is another isle in the Archipelago, lying 
south-east of Chios, and about five miles from the A- 
siatic continent. It is famous among heathen writers 
for the worship of Juno; for one of the Sibyls called 
Sibylla Samina; for Pherecydes, who foretold an 
earthquake that happened there by drinking of the 
waters; and more especially ior the birth of Pytha- 
goras, who excelled all the seven wise men, so re- 
nowned among the Greeks. It was formerly a free 
commonwealth, and the inhabitants were so powerful, 
that they managed many prosperous wars against their 
neighbours ; but at present the Turks have reduced 
it to such a mean and depopulated condition, that a 
few pirates dare land and plunder it as they please ; 
so that, ever since the year 1676, no Turk has ven- 
tured to live upon it, for fear of being carried into 
captivity by these rovers. Whitby’s Alphabetical Ta- 
ble, and Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

+? It is a cape or promontory on the Asiatic coast, 
opposite to Samos, and not much below Ephesus, ha- 
ving a town of the same name. JF hitby’s Alphabeti- 
cal Table, and Wells’s Geography of the New Testa- 
ment, 

** This is a port town on the continent of Asia Mi- 
nor, and in the province of Caria, memorable for being 
the birth-place of Thales, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece, and father ef the lonic philosophy; of 
Anaximanes, his scholar; Timotheus, the musician; 
and Anaximenius, the philosopher. At present it is 
called by the Turks, Melas ; and not far distant from 
it is the true Meander, which, though it encircles all 
the plain.it runs through with many wanton mazes, 
and innumerable windings, yet, in some places, it goes 
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ting in at Ephesus, because he was resolved, if possible, to be at Jerusalem at the feast prom Acts j. 
of Pentecost. From Miletus he sent to Ephesus to assemble the bishops and pastors of !0. to the end. 
the neighbouring churches, and, .at their arrival, put them in mind, “ With what up- ae 
rightness and integrity, with what affection and humility, and with how great danger 
and trouble he had been conversant among them, and preached the Gospel to them, ever 
since his coming into those parts: That he had not failed to acquaint them, both pub- 
licly and privately, with whatsoever might be profitable to their souls, urging both Jews 
and Gentiles to repentance and reformation, and an hearty entertainment of the faith 
of Christ: That now he was determined to go to Jerusalem, where he did not know 
what particular sufferings would befal him, only that he had been foretold by those who 
were endued with the prophetic gifts of the Holy Ghost, that in every place afflictions 
and imprisonment would attend him; but that he was not concerned at this, no, nor 
unwilling to lay down his life, if so be he might but successfully propagate the Gospel, 
and triumphantly finish his course: That he knew that from henceforth they should 
see his face no more; but that this was his particular comfort and satisfaction, that 
they themselves could bear him witness, that he had not, by concealing any part of the 
Christian doctrine, betrayed their souls: That, since therefore he was finally to bid them 
adieu, and the whole care of the church was to devolve upon them, he conjured them 
to be infinitely careful both of themselves, and of that flock over which the + Holy 
Ghost himself had made them overseers, and for which Christ had paid no less a pur- 
chase than his own blood: That all their care in this respect would be no more than ne- 
cessary, because it was certain, that, after his departure, not only heretical teachers * 
would break in upon them, and endanger the ruin of mens souls, but that, even among 
themselves, there would arise some who, by their crafty methods, and unsound doc- 
trines, would make rents and schisms in the church, even as he with much grief and 
sorrow of heart, for these three years past, had forwarned them: That to this purpose 
he now recommended them to God’s special care and protection, wishing them all the 
benefits of the Gospel, perfection of knowledge, and an heavenly inheritance here- 
after; cautioning them against avarice, and making a prey of their flocks; and refer- 
ring them to his own example, what pains they ought to take to support the weak, and 
relieve the poor, in remembrance of that excellent saying || of our Saviour, ‘ It is 
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with such a current, as stirs up the earth and gravel 
from the bottom, which make its water not so clear 
and crystalline as might be expected. Whztby’s Al- 
phabetical Table, and Wells’s Geography of the New 
Testament. 

+ That in those early times of Christianity, the Di- 
vine Spirit did enable the apostles to discern who were 
fit to be governors of the church, and that, by its 
movement or inspiration, they were accordingly cho- 
sen into that office, seems to be evident from several 
passages in Scripture. Thus the Spirit, in the pro- 
phets at Antioch, said, “ Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work, whereunto I have called them,” 
Acts xiii. 2. and thus the Holy Ghost is said to have 
“ constituted the bishops and presbyters in Asia,”’ 
Acts\xx. 28. because (as Clemens Romanus says), 
s theyomade trial of them by the Holy Ghost,” or 
(as Clemens Alexandrinus has it), “ they were signi- 
fied to them by the Spirit ;’ ‘and therefore Ignatius 
testifies of the bishops of his time, that “ they were 
not appointed by men, but by the counsel of Christ 
Jesus,” even as St Cyprian says-of those in‘his, that 
they were constituted, ‘ not only by the consent of 
the people, and the suffrages'of their fellow-bishops, 


but by the judgment and testimony of God:?? And 
therefore we néed not doubt, but that to this kind of 
election it is that the words of the apostle refer, 
Whitby’s Annotations. 

* What we have termed heretical teachers, St Paul 
describes by the metaphor of “ grievous wolves, not 
sparing the flock,” Acts xx. 29. and well may they 
be compared to wolves for their craft and cruelty, 
their mortal hatred to all good Christians, and lying 
in wait to circumvent and destroy them, The pro- 
phet likens them to evening wolves, Zeph. iii. 3. which 
come secretly in the dark, and are very hungry, zea- 
lous, and passionately desirous to pervert harmless 
and unwary souls ; and, lest their malice should be 
perceived, these ravenous wolves disguise themselves 
in sheep’s clothing, i. e. they pretend to great inno- 
cence and simplicity, they seem to pity the mistakes, 
and desire the salvation of such as they would insi- 
nuate into, and, ander this vail, they are taken for 
friends, thotigh still they remain the worst of ene- 
mies. Comber on Ordination. 

{| It is’certain that this saying does not occur in 
any of the four evangelists ; nor does the apostle men- 
tion it as an inference from our Lord’s several dis- 
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A. M. 4062, more blessed to give than to receive’ }.” After this farewel-sermon, the apostle kneel- 

ae ee led down, and concluded all with a solemn prayer: whereupon they all melted into 
58, &e. 


tears, and, with the greatest-expressions of sorrow, attended him to the ship; though 
that which made the deepest impression upon them, was his having told them that 


eS 


“ they should see his face no more.” 


From Miletus, Paul and his companions came in a straight course to Coos *, the 


next day to Rhodes | 


, and thence to Patara 
for Pheenicia, they went on board, and arrived safe at Tyre. 


§, where, finding a ship that was bound 
Here they made a stop 


for seven days; and St Paul being advised by some Christians of the place (who had 
the gift of prophecy) not to go up to Jerusalem, would by no means listen to their pro- 
posal { ; but as they, together with their wives and children, accompanied him to the 


courses in commendation of charity, but as his own 
express words; and therefore we must necessarily 
conclude, that be came to the knowledge of it, ei- 
ther by the information of some disciple, who had 
conversed with our Saviour in the days of his flesh, 
or by a particular revelation vouchsafed to himself; 
which some think more probable, because they can- 
not perceive how such a remarkable sentence should 
be forgot, and if not forgot, why it should not be re- 
corded in some of the Gospels. But how uncertain 
soever the first conveyers of this saying may be, the 
author of it is unquestionable, since. the apostle as- 
sures us that it came from Christ. _ Calmet’s Com- 
mentary, and Collier’s Sermons. 

+ These words are to be expounded according to 
the measures and limitations of other proverbial say- 
ings in Scripture: For though, generally speaking, 
they are true; yet, in some cases, they will admit of 
an exceptien. If he that gives, for:instance, does it 
out of a principle of interest or vain glory, to get.a 
reputation or strengthen a faction; if he does it to 
encroach upon the liberty of the obliged, to upbraid 
him with his necessities, to betray him into any sin- 
ful compliance, and make him obnoxious to his hu- 
mour ; it is not to be doubted but that, in this case, 
a grateful and benevolent. receiver is much a greater 
man than such a pretended benefactor ; but then if 
we suppose the giver and receiver, purely considered 
as such, to be both free from every ill principle and 
moral indisposition, the circumstances of the giver are 
more desirable than those of the receiver: 1st, Be- 
cause giving includes more perfection in it, and is a 
more secure and honourable condition; 2dly, Be- 
cause, generally speaking, it is a clearer evidence of 
a virtuous disposition ; 3dly, Because charity is a no- 
bler virtue than gratitude, and will be more consider- 
ed in"another world; and, 4thly, Because there is 
more pleasure in giving than receiving. . Collier’s 
Sermons. 

* This was an island in the Archipelago, lying 
near the south-west point of Asia Minor, and having 
a city of the same name, At present it is common: 
ly called Lango, and was formerly celebrated for the 
birth of Hippocrates the famous physician, and Apel- 
les the famous painter ; for a stately temple dedicated 
to. Apollo, and another to Juno; for the richness of 
its wines, and the fineness of a stuff made here, which 
was perfectly. transparent.. Whiiby’s Alphabetical 


Table, and Wells’s Gepgraphy of the New Testa- 
ment. 

|| This island. (which is supposed to have took its — 
name ax ray fodov, from the many roses which are 
known to grow there) lies south of the province of 
Caria, in Lesser Asia; and among the Asiatic isles is 
accounted, for dignity, next to Cyprus and Lesbos. 
It was remarkable among the ancients for the expert- 
ness of its inhabitants in the art of navigation; fora 
college, in-which the students were eminent for elo- 
quence and mathematics; for the clearness of its air, 
insomuch, that there was not a day in the year where- 
in the sun did not shine upon it; for its pleasant and 
healthy climate, which induced the Roman nobility 
to make it a place of their recess; and more espe- 
cially for its prodigious statue of brass, consecrated 
to the sun, and called his Colossus. This statue was 
seventy cubits high, had every finger as big as an or- 
dinary man, and standing astride over the mouth of 
the harbour, so that the ships sailed between its legs, 
on account of its vast bulk, was reckoned one of the 
seven wonders of the world. JW hitby’s Alphabetical. 
Table, and Wells’s Geography of the New Testa- 
ment. 

§ This is a sea-port of Lycia, formeriy beautified 
with a fair harbour, and many temples, whereof one 
was dedicated to Apollo, and had an oracle in it, for 
wealth and credit not inferior to that of Delphi, 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

{ But if the persons who dissuaded St Paul from 
going to Jerusalem were really moved by the Holy 
Ghost to do this,-how, could he act contrary to their 
advice, without opposing what the Spirit of God re- 
quired, and running himself rashly into what it did 
forbid? Now to this it may be said, that all that the 
Spirit discovered to the disciples of Lyre was, that if 
St Paul pursued his journey, be would certainly meet 
with very cruel usage; and therefore, out of pure 
kindness and concern for, his welfare, they intreated 
him to consult his own safety, and not expose him- 
self to the malice of his enemies, by going to a place 
where they. were so violently bent against him. Their. 
dissuading him therefore was properly the effect of 
their love, and the result of what.the Spirit had fore- 


. told. them, but no part of the Spirit’s instructions te 


St Paul to desist from, his journey. » Himself tells us, 
« That the Holy Ghost witnesseth: in every city that 
bonds and. afflictions abode him,” Acts xx. 23, But. 
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ship before he went on board, he embraced them all, and prayed with them on the porate 
d 0. to the end. 


shore, as he had done before at Miletus. From Tyre. they sailed to’ Ptolemais +-, an 
there having but just saluted the brethren, they came by land the next day to Cesarea 
of Palestine, and lodged at the house of Philip, the deacon and evangelist +2, who had 
four daughters, all endued with the gift of prophecy. During their stay in this place, 
the prophet Agabus came from Jerusalem, and taking St Paul’s girdle *, bound his 
own hands and feet with it, thereby intimating, that the owner of it should be served 
in the same manner by the Jews at Jerusalem, and by them be delived over into the 
hands of the Gentiles; but St Paul’s constancy was not in the least shaken by all these 
predictions, being ready, as he told those who were dissuading him from going, not on- 
ly to suffer bonds, but even death itself, for the sake of Christ and his religion ; so that, 
finding his resolution immoveable, they importuned him ‘no more, but left the event to 
the will of God: Whereupon he and his companions set forwards on their journey, and 
having arrived at Jerusalem before the feast of Pentecost, were received by the Chris- 
tians there with the utmost demonstrations of joy.~ 

- The next day Paul and his company went to the house of St James, the apostle 
and bishop of Jerusalem, where the rest of the elders and governors of the church were 
met together. After mutual salutations, he gave them an account of the success he 
had met with in the propagation of Christianity among the Gentiles, for which they 
all glorified God ; but withal told him, “ That since he was now come to a place 
where there were many thousands of Jewish converts, who all retained a mighty zeal 


s 
this we may be sure was not to prevail with him to 
abandon the work of the Gospel, but rather to arm 
him with strength and resolution to accomplish it, 
without giving himself any pain about the perils that 
would ensue. Whithy’s and Beausobre’s Annotations, 
and Caimet’s Commentary. 

+ This city was anciently called Accho; but when 
Ptolemy I. had enlarged it, it took its name from him; 
though, since its subjection to the Turks, it has re- 
covered some resemblance of its former name, in be- 
ing now called Acca or Acra. Asto its situation, it en- 
joys all possible advantages both by sea and land; for 
on its north and east sides, it is compassed with a spa- 
cious fertile plain; on the west, it is washed by the Me- 
diterranean Sea; and on the south, by a large bay, 
which extends itself from the city as far as Mount 
Carmel. This made it one of the fairest and most 
cominodious cities in Galilee, end for a long time it 
was the theatre of contention between the Christians 
and infidels, till, having divers times changed its mas- 
ters, it was at last, after a long siege, finally taken by 
the Turks, A. D. 1291, and by them destroyed in 
such a manner, that, besides a large kane, wherein 
the French factors have taken up their quarters, one 
mosque, and a few poor cottages, there is nothing to 
be seen but a vast spacious ruin; though even here 
there are some remains, (such as those of the church 
of St Andrews and St John, the convent of the 
knights hospitallers, and the palace of the grand mas- 
ter of that order) which distinguished themselves 
from the general heap, by certain marks of superior 
strength and magnificence. Maundrell’s Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem. 

+? An evangelist is a preacher of the Gospel, who, 
being settled in no particular place, was by the apo- 
stiles sent into different: parts of the world, either to 


confirm the churches which they had founded, or, by 
his own labour and application, to found new ones 
himself. St Paul makes mention of this order of men, 
and ranks them next to the apostles and prophets, 
Eph. iv. 2. And to let us know that marriage is not 
inconsistent with any sacred function, St Luke ac- 
quaints us that this deacon and evangelist had four 
daughters. And indeed the rules which St Paul 
gives Timothy, are a sufficient demonstration that he 
allowed bishops, as well as deacons, to be married 
men; nor is there any thing, either in Scripture or 
antiquity, that denies them that liberty. For it is 
evident that St Peter had a wife, Matth. viii. 14, 
and that St Paul asserts his right to marry if he 
pleased, 1 Cor. ix. 5. Ignatius affirms that he had a 
wife as well as St Peter and othersi of the apostles ; 
and St Ambrose testifies, that all the apostles were 
married men, except St John and St Paul. Beausa:+ 
bre’s Annotations, Calmet’s’ Commentary, and Com- 
ber on Ordination. 

* Jt was a common practice among the ancient. 
prophets (to give their predictions a stronger impres- 
sion) to forete! future events by figurative or symbo- 
licai actions. Thus Isaiah went naked and barefoot,. 
to shew what the people of Israel should meet with 
under the kings of Assyria, Isai. xx. 2. and Ezekiel 
was to pack up his household goods and remove, to. 
signify their being carried away into captivity, Ezek: 
xil. 8. and in like manner here Agabus uses a sign., 
He takes St Paal’s girdle, and binds his own hands 
and feet with it, thereby denoting, that the Jews. 
at Jerusalem would so bind the apostie, and deliver 


fiim to the Gentiles, first to the Roman yovernor of ~ 


Judea, and afterwards to ‘vero the Roman emperor, 
Calmet’?s Commentary, and Burkitt’s Annotations. 


L 
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a.M. 4062, and veneration for the law of Moses, and who had been informed of him, that in 
&e. or 5469. every place he taught the Jews, whom he had converted, to renounce circumcision 

and other ritual observances, the best expedient to obviate their clamours, would be for 
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58, &c. 
—————= him to || join himself to four men, who were just then going te accomplish a vow of 
Nazaritism ;.to perform the usual rites and ceremonies with them; to be at the charge 
of having their heads shaved; and to provide such sacrifices as the law directed; 
whereby it would appear that the reports spread of him were groundless, and that him- 
self was an observer of the Mosaic institutions.” ‘To this advice Paul consented, and 
taking the four Nazarites with him to the temple, told the priests, that as the time of 
their vow was now expired, and their purification regularly performed, they were come 
to make their oblations according to law. 

These oblations were to be continued for seven days, which were now almost end- 
ed, when certain Jews from Asia, who had there been opposers of St Paul, finding him 
in the temple, began to raise an uproar, and laying hold on him, called out to the rest 
for help, because “ this is the fellow (said they) who, in all places, vents doctrines in- 
jurious to the prerogative of the Jewish nation, destructive to the institutions of the 
Jaw, and abhorrent to the sacredness of this place, which, by his bringing uncircumcised. 
Greeks into it, he has grossly profaned.” (This they affirmed, because they had seen 
Trophimus * in the city with him); and hereupon they seized him, dragged him out of 
the temple, shut the gates upon him, and would certainly have killed him, had not 
Claudius Lysias, commander of the Roman garrison in the castle of Antonia +, come 
with a considerable force to his rescue and deliverance. As he was going into the cas- 
tle, Paul, addressing himself to the governor || in Greek, desired the liberty to speak 
to him; but the governor, supposing him to be the Egyptian j, who, not many years 


|| The better to understand this we must observe, 
that among the Jews it was accounted a kind of me- 
ritorious action to contribute to the expence of the 
sacrifices and offerings which those, who had taken 
upon them a vow of Nazaritism, were to make, when 
the time of their vow came to be accomplished. 
Thus Josephus, to magnify the zeal and devotion of 
Herod Agrippa, king of the Jews, tells us, ‘* that he 
caused several Nazarites to be shaved,’ whereby he 
means, that he bore the expence of the whole cere- 
mony ; and Maimonides informs us, that he who 
would partake of the merits of another’s Nazaritism, 
went to the temple, and said to the priest, “ such an 
one will finish his vow, and 1 intend to defray the 
charge of hig tonsure, either in part or in the whole ;” 
and whoever did so, was reputed to partake in the 
merits of him who had fulfilled his vow. Calmet’s 
Commentary and Dictionary. 

* This Trophimus was a disciple of St Paul, a 
Gentile by religion, and an Ephesian by birth. Af 
ter his conversion he accompanied our apostle where- 
ever he went, and very probably followed him to 
Rome, and forsook him not in his bonds. After that 
St Paul obtained his liberty, some pretend that he 
went into Spain, and passing through the country of 
the Gauls, left Trophimus there in the capacity of 
their bishop. But it is not a little difficult to recon- 
cile this with what, the apostle writes to Timothy, viz. 
“that be had left Trophimus sick at Miletus,” 2 Tim, 
iv. 20. upless we can suppose that he returned into 
Asia again, about a year after that St Paul had left 
him at Arles, and (as the Greeks will have it) ac 
tompanying him to Rome again, at the same time that 


the apostle suffered, had his head likewise struck off 
by Nero’s command. Calmet’s Commentary and 
Dictionary. ’ 

+ This was a tower or fortress, where the Romans 
kept a constant garrison at Jerusalem. It was ori« 
ginally built by the Asmonean princes, who called it 
Baris; but Herod the Great, having repaired it, chan- 
ged its name in honour of his friend M. Anthony. 
It was situated towards the west angle of the temple, 
upon an eminence cut steep on all sides, and enclo- 
sed with a wall three hundred cubits high. It was 
built in the form of a large square, having within the 
magnificence of a palace, and the conveniences of a 
city; and without several fortifications, and a tower 
at each corner to strengthen and defend it. So that, 
considering its form and situation, we may be allow- 
ed to say, that it was a citadel to the temple, even as 
the temple was, in some sort, a citadel to the town. 
Calmet’s Dictionary, and Fleury’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. ; 

|| That Lysias was no Roman is plain from his tell- 
ing St Paul, that * with a great sum he hac purcha- 
sed his freedom,” Acts xxii. 28. but that he was a 
Greek we may, in some measure, learn from the 
common analogy of his name; and therefore it was 
no bad policy an our apostle to address the governor 
in his own language ; and the governor might be the 
rather pleased with it, because that, by this means, 
be might have an opportunity of knowing from St 
Paul himself the cause of the present tumult. Cad 
met’s Commentary. : 

§ ‘© While Felix was procurator of Judea, there 
came a certain person (says Josephus) out of Egypt 
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before, had raised a sedition in Judea, and headed a party of four thousand profligate From Acts i. 

wretches, seemed to refuse him that favour, until the Apostle informing him that he 10 te the end. 
was a Jew of ‘Tarsus, a freeman of a rich and honourable city, and therefore humbly 
hoped, that he would not deny him the privilege of vindicating himself, the governor 
consented ; and the apostle, standing upon the stairs, and making signs for silence, be- 
gan his speech * in the Hebrew language ; which, when the people heard, they were a 
little pacified, and stood attentive to him, while he gave them a particular account of 
his birth and education ; of his extraordinary zeal for the rites and customs of their re- 
ligion ; of his violent persecution of the Christians in all parts, whereof the Sanhedrim 
could bear him witness; of the miraculous manner of his conversion; and of the com- 
mission which he immediately received from God to preach salvation to the Gentiles. 
Thus far the people heard him with patience; but when he proceeded to defend his 
practice in preaching to the Gentiles, they could contain themselves no longer, but 
unanimously cried out to have the villain put to death; and the more to express their 
indignation, threw off their clothes, and cast dust into the air, as if they intended that 
moment to stone him. But Lysias, to avoid farther tumult, ordered him to be carried 
into the castle, and to be examined by scourging t, until he confessed what it was he 
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had done, that so much exasperated the Jews against him. 


to Jerusalein, setting up for a prophet, and persuading 
the people to follow him to the top of Mount Olivet, 
some five furlongs from the city; for when he came 
thither (he told them), he would but speak the word, 
and immediately they should see the walls of Jerusa- 
lem fall flat to the ground, and make way for them to 
enter the city. But when Felix came to hear of this 
adventure, he fell upon them with his horse and foot, 
killed four hundred upon the spot, took two hundred, 
and put the Egyptian to flight.” It is to this story, 
no doubt, that Lysius alludes; and therefore it seems 
to be a mistake in Grotius, and others, to say, that the 
Egyptian mentioned by Josephus was later than these 
times; for it is apparent from Josephus himself, both 
in his Antiquities, lib, xx. and his History of the Jew- 
ish Wars, lib. ii. that this Egyptian marched his rab- 
ble up to Jerusalem, in the first or second year of 
Nero: whereas it was not till the fourth year of Nero 
that St Paul made this his last journey to Jerusalem. 
Hammond’s and Whithy’s Annotations. 

* To give some account of the apostle’s conduct 
in this particular, we must observe, that there were 
two sorts of Jews at this time, some who used no 
other language in their common discourse, nor al- 
lowed of any Bible in their religious assemblies, but 
the Hebrew, and these St Chrysostom calls, of Babess 
“g6easo, profound Hebrews; others that spake Greek, 
and used the Greek translation of the Bible in their 
places of worship, and these were styled Hellenists. 
Of this latter sort was St Paul, because, as we may 
observe in his writings, he always makes use of thie 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, so that, in 
this respect, he might not be so acceptable to the 
other sort. Those of them who were converted to 
Christianity had great prejudices against him, Acts 
xxi. 21, which is said to be the reason why he con- 
cealed his name in the epistle written to the Hebrews: 
And as for those who were not converted, they could 
not so much as endure him; and this is the reason 
which St Chrysostom gives, why he preached to the 


Hellenists only, Acts ix. 28. That therefore he might 
avert the great displeasure which the Jews had con- 
ceived against him, he here speaks to them in the lan- 
guage which they best knew, and most esteemed, and 
they, by his compliance in this respect, were so far 
pacified as to give him audience. For they were well 
enough pleased to hear him discourse of matters re- 
lating to religion, and especially of the vocation of 
the Gentiles, in a language which the Romans did not 
understand; whereas had he, in the course of his a- 
pology, exposed the contempt and hatred which the 
Jews entertained of all heathens, in a language which 
the chief captain and his men were acquainted with, 
and in such a light as his known eloquence would 
have enabled him to do; it is not to be imagined 
what terror, or confusion at least, he would have 
brought upon his enemies. So that it was a point of 
charity, as weli as prudence in him, to speak to them 
in Hebrew, that thereby he might both screen them 
from the resentment of the soldiery, and cure them, 
if possible, of their false prejudices against them. 
Hammond’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

+ As Lysias did not understand Hebrew, he could 
not tell what the purport of St Paul’s speech to the 
people was; but, by their mad and outrageous beha- 
viour, he guessed, that he must have said something 
very provoking, either against the authority of their 
law, or the dignity of their nation, and therefore he 
was willing to know the truth of it from himself. 
Scourging was a method of examination used by the 
Romans, and other nations, to force such as were 
supposed guilty to confess what they had done, what 
were their motives, and who were accessary to the 
fact. Thus Tacitus tells us of Herrenius Gallus, that 
he received several stripes, that it might be known 
for what price, and with what confederates, he had 
betrayed the Roman army. It is to be cbserved, 
however, that the Romans were punished in this wise, 
not by whips and scourges, but by rods only; and 
therefore it is that Cicero (in his oration pro Rabirio) 
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a. M. 4062, While the lictor was binding him in order to his’ punishment, Paul asked the centu- 
Site Bh EAPO: rion that stood by, whether the Roman laws permitted them to treat in this manner a 
58, &c. Citizen, even before any sentence was passed upon him? Which when the centurion 
=== heard, without making any reply, he went directly to the governor, and advised him to 
act cautiously in this affair, because the prisoner, as he understood, was a Roman citizen ; 
and a citizen indeed he was by birth-right +, whereas the governor himself was such 
only by purchase *. This made him wave all farther thoughts of scourging him, as 
being not a little afraid, that he had already done more than he could answer ; but be- 
ing desirous to know the bottom of the matter, the next day he convened the Sanhe- 
drim, and brought down Paul, and set him before them. 
The sight of so awful an assembly struck no terror into the apostle, who began his 
apology with an open declaration of the integrity and good, intentions of his heart : 
«« Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience || before God until this day.” 
This asserting of his innocency, Ananias §, the high priest, looked upon as a kind of 
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speaking against Labienus, tells his audience, that 
the Porcian law permitted a Romanj to be whipped 
with rods, but he, like a good and merciful man 
(speaking ironically), had done it with scourges : And, 
what is farther observable, neither by whips or rods 
could a citizen of Rome be punished, unless he were 
first adjudged to lose his privilege, to be uncitizened, 
and declared an enemy to the commonwealth, and 
then he might be either scourged or put to death; for 
the form of disfranchising him was this, ‘ Lictor, col- 
liga manus, or caput obnubito, infelici reste suspendi- 
to, verberato, vel intra pomerium, vel extra pome- 
rium :”’ * Lictor, bind his hands, or cover his face, 
hang him, scourge him, either within or without the 
suburbs.” All which shews the great propriety of the 
apostle’s question to the centurion, “ Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncon- 
demned?”? Acts xxii, 25. Calmet’s Commentary, 
Whitby’s and Hammond’s Annotations. 

+ In what manner St Paul obtained this privi- 
lege, the learned are not agreed; but it seems to 
make fair for the opinion of those who think, that 
the people of Tarsus had it bestowed on them by the 
favour of some emperor, that Dion Cassius, lib. xlvii, 
reports, that they sided so far with Julius Cesar in 
the civil war, and afterwards with Octavius, that their 
city obtained the name of Juliopolis, and was honour- 
ed with the greatest privileges: which makes Car- 
thusianus, and the gloss upon 2 Tim. iv. 12, say more 
fully that the inhabitants received this freedom, be- 
cause they met the Roman ambassadors with peace 
and crowns, and that then Paul’s father, going out 
with them, received the penula or clock, as a mark 
and ensign of a Roman citizen, 2 Tim. iv. 13. Whit- 
by’s Annotations. 

* Photius, in one of his letters, tells us about what 
time it was that the privileges of a Roman citizen 
came to be’enjoyed, not only by those who were 
natives of the place, but by as many as either by fa- 
vour or money were made partakers of that appella- 
tion; and several historians have observed, that, un- 
der the first emperors, it was highly valued, and cost 
dear, but that, in the reign of Claudius, it came to 
be disesteemed, and purchased at avery low rate. 


Hammona’s and Beausobre’s Annotations, and Cal- 
met’s Commentary. 

|| The apostle, by a good conscience, does not 
mean here a conscience void of a]l error and offence ; 
for he owns himself to have been guilty of a great sin 
in persecuting the church of Christ, 1 Tim. i. 13. 
but such a conscience as acted according to his per- 
suasion that he ought so to act; in which sense he 
says, that when he blasphemed against Christ, and 
persecuted his church, he did it out of a belief that 
« he ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus,” Acts xxvi. 9.; so that the sense of the apostle 
is,—‘* While I was persuaded, that the Christian re- 
ligion was false, I persecuted it with the utmost vi- 
gour ; but as soon as [ came to perceive its Divine in- 
stitution, I declared for it, and have ever since main- 
tained it, even to the hazard of my life. The reli- 
gion of the Jews I did not forsake out of any hard- 
ships that it required, or any prejudice I had con- 
ceived against its precepts; nor did 1 embrace that 
of the Christians upon any other account than a full 
conviction of its truth and veracity. I was a good 
Jew, in short, as long as I thought it my duty to be 
so; and when I thought it my duty to be otherwise, 
I became a zealous Christian ; in all which God knows 
the sincerity of my heart, and is witness of my up- 
rightness.” Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s 
Commentary. 

§ He was the Son of Nabedzeus, and succeeded 
Joseph the son of Camith, as himself was succeeded 
by Ishmael, the son of Fabzeus, in the high priest- 
hood. Upon a quarrel between the Jews and Sama- 
ritans, Quadratus, governor of Syria, sent him in 
chains to Rome, to give an account of his conduct to 
the emperor Claudius; but after a hearing, »which 
was procured him by the interest of young Agrippa, 
he was acquitted, and returned home, though we read 
nothing of his restoration to the pontificate. It is 
evident from the account of Josephus himself, that 
Ananias at this time was not the high priet, and yet 
he still retained the titles and honours belonging to 
it, even as Annas did in the time of Caiaphas. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xx, e. 5. and Fleury’s Ecclesiastical His« 
tory. : 
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reflection upon the justice of their tribunal, and therefore ordered the officers that From Acts. i 
stood near him to strike him on the face ; an indignity this, which the apostle resent- 1% * ‘he 4 
ed with severity of language {; but when the standers-by accused him with calumnia- 
ting the high priest, he excused himself by saying, that he did not know, or could not 
well believe, that a person who had given such unjust orders could be invested with so 
sacred a character. Perceiving, however, that the council consisted partly of Sadducees 
and partly of Pharisees, to elude the malice of his enemies, he made open declaration 
that he was a Pharisee, even as his father was before him, and that the great offence 
taken against him was his belief of a future resurrection ; which so divided the council, 
that, however the Sadducees, who were violent opposers of this article, were bent 
against him, the Pharisees, who were zealous maintainers of it, were for acquitting him : 
So that the dissention among them grew so high, that the governor, fearing lest Paul 
should be torn to pieces among them, commanded the soldiers to take him from the bar, 
and to return him back to the castle; where, to comfort him after all his frights and 
fears, God was pleased to appear to him that night in a vision, encouraging him to con- 
stancy and resolution, and assuring him, that as he had borne testimony to his cause at 
Jerusalem, so, in despite of all his enemies, he should live to do the same thing at Rome. 
The next morning above forty Jews entered into a wicked confederacy, which they 
ratified with an imprecation, never to eat or drink until they had killed Paul; and ha- 
ving acquainted the Sanhedrim with their design, they thought it advisable that some 
of their body should solicit the governor to bring him down before them, under pretence 
of enquiring more accurately into his case, and that then, before he reached the court, 
they would not fail to way-lay and dispatch him. This conspiracy, however, was dis- 
covered to St Paul by a nephew of his, and by him imparted to Lysias, who immediately 
commanded two parties of foot and one of horse to be ready by nine o’clock that night, 
in order to conduct Paul first to Antipatris *, and thence to Caesarea, where Fe- 
lix +, the governor of the province, had his residence. Lysias at the same time sent a 


his son Eleazar set himself at the head of a party of 


+ The apostle’s words are these: —“ God shall smite 
mutineers, who, having made themselves masters of 


thee, thou whited wall.” A whited wall was a pro- 


verbial expression, denoting an hypocrite of any kind, 
and the propriety of it appears in this :—That as the 
wall bad a faire outside, but nothing but dirt or sticks 
and stones within, so the high priest had the outward 
appearance of a righteous judge, sitting as one, that 
would pass judgment according to law, and yet com- 
manding him to be punished for speaking the truth, 
and so condemning the innocent, against the law of 
nature, as well as that of Moses, Lev. xix. 15. Our 
Blessed Saviour makes use of a comparison much of 
the same nature, when he calls the scribes and Pha- 
risees “whited sepulchres, which appear beautiful 
outward, but are within full of dead mens bones, and 
of all uncleanness,” Matth. xxiii. 27.; and we need 
but look into the history of the ancient prophets, and 
there observe with what an air of authority Elijah and 
Elisha speak to the kings of Israel, and with what 
boldness Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, reproach the 
priests, the princes, and the people of Judah, with 
their transgressions, to justify our apostle, in taking 
tne same freedom with this proud pontiff, who belied 
his character by his urjust proceedings. It is to be 
observed, however, in further vindication of St Paul, 
that these words of his, ‘‘ God shall smite thee,” are 
a prediction, and not an imprecation ; and a predic- 
tion which (according to Josephus) was fulfilled in a 
short time: For when, in the government of Florus, 
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the temple, would permit no sacrifices to be offered 
for the emperor, and, being joined by a company of 
assassins, compelled persons of the best quality to fly 
for their safety into sinks and vaults, Ananias, and 
his brother Hezekias, were both drawn out of one of 
these places, and murdered; though Dr Lightfoot 
will have it, that he perished at the siege of Jerusalem. 
Calmet’s Commentary, Whitby’s Annotations, and Jo- 
seph. de Bello Jud. lib. ii. c. 17, 18. 

* This place, which was formerly called Capharsa- 
lama, 1 Maccab. vii. 31. stood upon the sea coast, 
between Joppa and Caesarea Palestine, but was of 
little or no repute, until it was rebuilt, or at least re- 
paired and beautified, by Herod the Great, who in 
honour of his father Antipater changed its name. 
Whitby’s Alphabetical Table, and Wells’s Geoyraphy 
of the New Testament. 

+ Claudius Felix, who in Tacitus is likewise called 
Antonius, because he was a slave both to the emperor 
Claudius and his mother Antonia, was the brother of 
Pallas, the freed-man, and first favourite of the empe- 
ror, by whose interest he obtained the government of 
Judea; but in the administration of it practised all 
manner of violence, avarice, and lust. The above- 
cited historian tells us of him, that * he made his will. 
the law of his government, and ruled the province 
with all the authority of a king, and the insolence of 
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A, M. 4062, letter to the governor, signifying, “That the person whom he had sent was a freeman | 
Ke or oe. of Rome; that the Jews had evil-entreated him, and conspired against his life; that he 
58, &c. had taken that method to secure him against their violence; and had ordered his ene- 
—————= mies to appear before him at Caesarea, to manage their charge and accusation.” This- 
letter the governor received with great civility ; and finding that Paul belonged to the 
province of Cilicia, promised him a fair hearing as soon as his accusers should come 
down ; and in the mean time ordered him to be secured in a place called Herod’s judge- 
ment hall |). . 

‘About five days after this, Ananias the high priest, with others of the Sanhedrim, 
caine down to Caesarea, and brought with them an advocate, named Tertullus *, who, 
in a speech, set off with all the insinuating arts of eloquence, to prepossess the gover- 
nor + in their favour, accused St Paul “ of being a seditious person, and a disturber 
of the public peace; who had set himself at the head of the sect of the Nazarénes ||?, 
and made no manner of scruple to profane even the temple itself.” But to the several 
parts of this accusation the apostle (when permitted by Felix to make his defence) an- 
swered distinctly. The charge of sedition he utterly denied, and challenged them to 
prove, that they had ever found him so much as disputing in the temple, or stirring up» 
the people in thé synagogues, or any other place of the city. The charge of what they 
called’ heresy he readily admitted ; but then he affirmed, that, long before him, this was 
the way in which all the patriarchs of the Jewish nation worshipped God, firmly be- 


a freed-slave, whom neither shame nor fear could re- 
strain.”” He stuck at no manner of cruelty or injus- 
tice, having caused Jonathan, the high priest, to be 
assassinated, merely because he sometimes reminded 
him of his male-administration ; and to gratify his de- 
bauchery, he scrupled not to violate all laws, both hu- 
man and divine. For, being in love with Drusilla, 
who was married to Azizus, king of the Emisenes, by 
the help of Simon the magician, a Jew of Cyprus, he 
took her from her husband’s bed ; and, in defiance of 
all law and right, kept her for his own wife. In short, 
his government was so grievous to the Jews, that they 
procured his recal, A. D. 60. And as several of them 
went to Rome a/ter him, to complain of his extortions, 
and other acts of violence, he had undoubtedly been 


executed, had not his brother’s credit preserved him._ 


Calmet’?s Commentary, Geausobre’s Annotations, and 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. 20. c. 5, 6. 

|| The word Mgairagiov, which we render judgment- 
hall, is properly of Latin extract, and signifies the 
house where the chief Roman governor lived; and 
this in Ceesarea is called Herod’s pretorium, because 
it was a magnificent palace, which Herod the Great 
had built for his own habitation whenever he should 
go to Cesarea; but which, in after-times, the Roman 
governors made use of for the place of their abode, 
as well as a place of confinement for some particular 
prisoners. Calmet’s Commentary. 

* Tt seems very likely that this Tertullus, whose 
name is properly Latin, was a Roman orator or advo. 
cate, whom the Jewish rulers employed in this cause 
against Paul, as being a person better versed in the 
Roman language, and formalities of Roman courts 
than they were. Beausobre’s Annotations. 

+ Inthe preamble, which Tertullus makes to Fe- 
lix, there is a great deal of gross flattery, mixed with 
some truth: For, though it be true, that Felix did some 


kindness to.the Jewish nation, i delivering them from 
the thieves and magicians that infested them; in de- 
stroying Eleazar, in particular, who was at the head of 
one of these bands of robbers, and in defeating the 
Egyptian impostor, who drew so many thousands of 
poor people after him; yet, had the orator been 
minded to have told the whole truth, be might have 
accused him of numberless injuries done the province, 
since no governor was ever known to exercise his au- 
thority with more injustice and cruelty than he. but 
this was not the business of one who, in the begins. 
ning of his speech, was to insinuate himself into his 
favour. Whiiby’s and Beausobre’s Annotations, and 
Calmet’s Commentary. 

|? This is the only place of Scripture wherein 
Christians are called Nazarenes, though the author 
and founder of their religion is frequently so called 
from Nazareth, a city of Galilee, the place of his na- 
tivity (as some supposed), because it-was that of his 
usual abode. At the first appearance of the Gospel, 
Christians were generally looked upon as a particular 
sect of the Jews, even as the Pharisees and Sadducees 
were, The heathens almost always confounded them 
with the Jews, nor was the distinction properly made 
til after the destruction of the Jewish temple and the 
large increase of Pagan converts: But as the word 
aigscis, or Sect, bears often an indifferent sense, both 
in the Holy Scriptures and in ancient Jewish wri- 
ters, we might possibly suppose it so here, did not 
Justin Martyr (cont. Tryp. p. 234.), inform us, that 
the Jews very early sent their emissaries to all nations 
against the Christians, representing them, 88. cieicu 
cbeos, xed ayowos, an atheistical and’ wickec ‘heresy ; 
and therefore we have reason to believe, that in this 
sense they accused Paul, as being a.ring -léader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes. Calmet’s Commentary, and 
Whitby’s Annatations. tie 
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cHar.v.. TO THE END OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
lieving another life, and a future resurrection; and as to the charge of “ profaning the 
temple,” he allowed indeed that several times since his coming to Jerusalem he had been. 
there, but then it was without any multitude, and only to purify himself according to 
the: Mosaic law. Felix gave both sides the hearing, but refused to make any final de- 
termination, until Lysias himself came down, of whom he might be more fully inform- 
ed in: the controversy ; but, in the mean time, he commanded, that though Paul should 
be kept under a guard, yet his custody should: be so free and easy, that none of his 
friends should be hindered from visiting, or doing him any office of kindness, 

A few days after this, when his wife Drusilla * (who had been a Jewess) was come 
to Ceesarea, Felix, being minded to have her hear Paul, ordered him to be brought. be- 
fore them, and gave him leave to speak freely concerning the doctrines of Christianity. 
In his selva ie tuok occasion particularly to insist upon the great obligation, which 
‘the laws of Christ lay upon men to justice and righteousness towards one another, and 
to sobriety and chastity both towards themselves and others, from this consideration 

“more especially, viz. the strict and impartial account. that must be given, in the day of 
judgment, of all the actions of their past lives, to be either eternally punished or re- 
warded for them. Subjects that were wisely adapted to the governor’s condition and 
circumstances, and what stung his conscience so feelingly, that he could not forbear 
trembling, which made him break off the apostle’s discourse with a “ Go thy way for 
this time; when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.” 

When Portius Festus *2 succeeded to the government of Judea, he found Paul still in 
prison, left there by his predecessor to gratify the Jews +. Upon his first coming to 
Jerusalem, the high priest, and other members of the Sanhedrim, exhibited fresh accusa- 
tions against the prisoner, aud in order to his trial, desired that he might be sent for up 
to Jerusalem, meaning to assassinate || him by the way; but Festus, unwilling to grant 
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* This Drusilla was the daughter of that Agrippa 
who put St James to death, and imprisoned St Peter, 
and was himself miraculously smitten in the midst 
of his oration at Cesarea, whereof we have given a 
“full account before. This daughter of his passed for 
one of the greatest beauties of her age, but was far 
from being remarkable either for herfpiety or chasti- 
ty. At first she was promised in marriage to Epi- 
phanes, the son of Antiochus, king of Comagene, up- 
-on condition that he would submit to be circumcised ; 
but, when he refused to comply with that, the match 
broke off, and she afterwards was married to Azizus, 
‘as we said before, who accepted of the condition. 
When she left him, and took it in her head to live 
with Felix, who was a Gentile, she forsook her own, 
and conformed to his religion, according to the testi- 
mony of Josephus, Antiq. lib. xx. c. 5. and therefore, 
when St Luke calls her a Jewess, he must be under- 
stood thereby to denote her birth and parentage, ra- 
ther than the form and profession of her religion. 
Calmet’s Commentary. 

*2 When Festus came into Judea (which was in the 
sixth or seventh year of Nero), he found all in deso- 
lation and distress; the country laid waste; the peo- 

le forced from their habitations ; their houses expo- 
sed to fire and pillage ; and al] at the mercy of a bru- 
‘tal rout of vagabond freebooters, who, in great num- 
bers, ravaged up and down at pleasure. In those 
days there was a famous impostor likewise, with a 
‘train of credulous rabble at his heels, whom he had 
‘deluded into an opinion, that if they did but follow 


him into such a wilderness, no harm should ever befal 
them. Both these sorts of people the governor en- 
deavoured to suppress, and the latter he did effectual- 
ly; but had not time to accomplish the other, be- 
cause, in the space of two years, he died, and was 
succeeded in the province by Albinus. Joseph. An- 
tiquities, lib. xx. c. 7, 8. 

¢ He had sorely exasperated them by his unjust 
and violent proceedings, while he continued in the 
government, and therefore, upon his dismission, he 
thought to have pacified them, in some measure, by 
leaving Paul (whom he might have discharged long 
before), still in custody, and stilliable to become a 
prey to their greedy malice: But herein he found 
himself sadly mistaken; for, no sooner was his dis- 
grace at court known, than several of the principal 
Jews of Cesarea took a journey to Rome on purpose 
to accuse him, and (as we said before) would cer- 
tainly have wrought his ruin, had not his brother Pal- 
las (who was now in equal favour with Nero, as for- 
merly he had been with Claudius) interceded for his 
pardon. Joseph, Antiq. lib, xx. c. 7. 

|| Which might easily be done by any of the bands 
of robbers and assassins, (those persons whom Jo- 
sephus calls Sicarii, from Sica, or the short sword 
they wore, something betwixt the Persian scymitar 
and the Roman faulchion) which at that time infested 
the whole province, and would have done it fora 
small sum of money, without any suspicion upon the 
true authors of his murder. Ca/met’s Commentary. 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


A, M. 4063, their request, ordered them to come down to Cesarea, where he himself would shortly 

&<. o: 5470. be, and then he would not fail to do them justice. The Jews accordingly went down; 
nn. !’om. ° a} 

59, &c. and when Festus was seated on the tribunal, they renewed their charge, and produced 

=== =their articles against him, which differed not much from what they had accused him of 

before Felix: But Paul defended himself so well, by making it appear, “ that he 

had neither offended against the Jewish laws, nor against the temple, nor against the 

emperer,” that their charge soon fell to the ground for want of sufficient proof. Fes- 

tus, however, being willing to oblige the Jews at his first coming to the government, 

proposed to the apostle his going up to Jerusalem, there to be judged of the matters 

that were alledged against him; but he, knowing full well the malice of his enemies, 

and being unwilling to trust himself in their power, boldly declared, “ That as he then 

stood at the emperor’s judgment seat, where he ought to have a final trial, if he had 

done any thing worthy of death, he did not at all decline it ; but that as he had injured 

none of the Jews, and they could prove nothing criminal against him, he ought not to 

be made a victim to their fury ; and therefore as he was a Roman, he appealed + to 
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the emperor himself.” 


Whereupon Festus, being not a little startled, first conferred 


with his own council *, and then, with some seeming emotion, told the apostle, that. 
since he had appealed unto Cesar, unto Cesar he should go. 


Not many days after, king Agrippa +2, with his sister Berenice ||, and a numerous 


+ This way of appealing was frequent among the 
Romans, introduced to defend and secure the lives 
and fortunes of the populace, from the unjust in- 
croachments and over-rigorous severities of the ma- 
gistrates ; whereby it was lawful, in cases of oppres- 
sion, to appeal from them for redress and rescue; a 
thing more than once settled by the sanction of the 
Valerian laws. These appeals were generally made 
in writing by appellatory libels given into the court, 
and containing an account of the appellant, the per- 
son against whom and from whose sentence he did 
appeal ; But where the case was done in open court, 
it was enough for the criminal verbally to declare that 
he did appeal. In great and weighty cases, the ap- 
peal was made to the prince himself; whereupon not 
only at Rome, but in all the provinces of the empire, 
every proconsul and governor was strictly forbidden 
to execute, scourge, bind, or put any badge of servi- 
lity upon a citizen, or any that had the privilege of a 
citizen, who had made his appeal; or any ways to 
hinder him from going to Rome to obtain justice at 
the hands of the emperor, “* who had as much regard 
to the liberty of his subjects (says the law itself) as 
they could have for their good-will and obedience 
to him.” And this was exactly St Paul’s case ; who, 
knowing that he should have no fair and equitable 
dealing at the hands of the governor, when once he 
came to be swayed by the Jews, his sworn and inve- 
terate enemies, appealed from him to the emperor, 
which was a privilege so often, so plainly settled by 
the Roman laws, that Festus durst not deny his de- 
mand. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, 

* Some annotators are of opinion, that the persons 
with whom the governor advised upon this occasion, 
were part of the Sanhedrim who were come to Ce- 
sarea to prosecute Paul; but we can scarce think that 
any of this body of men would have counselled him 
to admit of St Paul’s appeal, or to send him to Ce- 
gar out of their reach; and therefore we suppose that, 


~ 


as these governors of provinces were not always great 
lawyers, though they might sometimes have very nice 
controversies come before them, they were usually 
provided with men of sufficient abilities in the Roman 
laws, who, sitting behind a veil or curtain drawn be- 
tween them and the governor’s tribunal, were ready, 
in all difficult cases, to assist him with their advice. 
Whilby’s Annotations, and Calmei’s Commentary. 

+? This prince, who was the son of Agrippa, sir- 
named Herod, of whom we read so much in the xiith 
chapter of the Acts, was at Rome with the emperor 
Claudius when he died. The emperor was inclined 
to have given him all the dominions which his father 
possessed ; but those who were about him dissuaded 
him from it ; so that sending Cuspius Fadus as procu- 
rator to Judea, he kept Agrippa still at court, until 
he was in a condition to reign. When Herod, king 
of Chalcis, his uncle by his father’s side, died, he gave 
him his dominions, but soon after translated him to 
a larger kingdom; for he bestowed on him, not only 
all the territories formerly belonging to Philip the 
tetrarch, but added likewise the country of Abilene 
which belonged to Lysanias. After the death of 
Claudius, his successor Nero, who had a great affec- 
tion for Agrippa, to his other dominions added Julias 
in Perea, and that part of Galilee to which Tarichea 
and Tiberias belonged. When the war broke out 
between the Jews and Romans, this prince was con- 
strained to join his troops with those of Rome, to re- 
duce his countrymen, and assist in the taking of Je- 
rusalem. After the destruction of that city, he re- 
tired to Rome with his sister Berenice, with whom he 
had always lived in an indiscreet manner, anc there. 
died at about seventy years of age. Calmei’s Com- 
mentary and Dictionary, Echard’s and Fleury’s Ec- 
clesiastical Histories. 

|| She was at first married to Herod, king of Chal- 
cis, her own uncle by her father’s side, but after his. 
death she betook herself to her brother, and with, 
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train, came ‘to: Cesarea to make a visit and compliment to the new governor; who, up- Prom Acts i. 
on some occasion or other, took an opportunity to entertain them with Paul’s case; 1% '? the 4 
telling them, “ that Felix, upon his parting with the government, had left a certain 
prisoner, against whom some of the chief of the Jews had brought an information, and 
immediately demanded judgment, which, according to the Roman law +, could not be 
done without first hearing the cause, and bringing the parties face to face; and to this 
purpose he had ordered his accusers to come to Ceesarea, but,, upon the result, found 
that the dispute between them was about matters of their own superstition }, and whe- 
ther a person (whom they call Jesus) was really dead or alive; that being himself un- 
acquainted with such kind of controversies, he had referred the prisoner to the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, but that he, declining their judgment, had appealed to Cesar; and that 
therefore he kept him still in prison, until he could meet with a convenient opportunity 
to send him to Rome.” 

This account excited the curiosity of Agrippa, who was very desirous to see and 
hear the prisoner; and accordingly the king and his sister, accompanied with Festus 
and other persons of quality, came into the court with a pompous and magnificent reti- 
nue; and when Paul was brought forth before them, Festus acquainted the king and 
the whole assembly, “ how much he had been solicited by the Jews, both at Czsarea 
and Jerusalem, concerning the prisoner at the bar, that, as a notorious malefactor, he 
might be put to death; but that having found him guilty of no capital crime, and the 
prisoner himself having appealed to Cesar, he was determined to send him to Rome; 
that he was willing, however, to have his cause again discussed before so judicious a 
person as Agrippa, that he might be furnished with some material instructions to send 
along with him, since it seemed absurd to him to send a prisoner to the emperor with- 
out signifying his crimes.” When Festus had ended, and Agrippa had signified to St 
Paul, that he had liberty to answer for himself; after silence was made, he addressed 
himself chiefly to Agrippa, and thus began his speech. 

“ I think myself happy, O king Agrippa, in that I am permitted to make my defence 
against the accusations charged upon me by the Jews, before a person so exactly versed 
in all the rites and customs, the questions and controversies of the Jewish law; for which 
reason I intreat your majesty to here me with patience. 


him continued for some considerable time, till at 
length, being censured as having an incestuous fa- 
miliarity with him, in order to justify herself, and 
wipe off the-disgrace, she thought proper to be mar- 
ried again to Polemoii, king of Cilicia, who, for the 
sake of her riches, was persuaded to be circumcised, 
that he might have her: But they did not live long 
together, and when she left her husband, she return- 
ed to her brother, with whom she behaved in such a 
manner, as made all the world, as well as the saty- 
rist, take notice of her. 
Deinde Adamas notissimus, et Berenices 
In digito factus preetiosior : Hune dedit olim 
Barbarus, inceste dedit hunc Agrippa sorori. 

Juv. Sat. vi. 


Josephus’s Antiquities, lib, xx. c. 8. 

+ Of this law and custom of the Romans, Philo 
Judeus, speaking of their prefects, gives us this ac- 
count :— They yielded themselves to be common 
judges, hearing equally the accusers and defendants, 
condemning no man unheard, projudging no man, 
but judging without favour or enmity, according to 
the nature of the cause.” Hammozd’s Annotations. 

{ The word in the original is Assoidaseayie, i.e. a 


vain and groundless fear of the gods : For the “ pious 
man (according to Varro) honours and fears God, 
but the superstitious man dreads him, and is seized 
with terror before him ;” and, to the same purpose, 
Maximus Tyrius tells us, that a man truly pious 
looks upon God as a friend, ful! of goodness; but the 
superstitious man serves him with sentiments of base 
and servile flattery. Now, considering that Festus 
was addressing himself to Agrippa and Berenice, who 
were certainly Jews, one may be apt to think it a 
breach of good manners for him to call the religion 
they professed by no better a name than that of su- 
perstition ; but then we must observe, that he is sup- 
posed: to speak here in the common strain of heathens, 
who generally looked upon all Jewish ceremonies. as 
superstitious usages ; and that he made it no scruple 
to express himself in this manner, as ‘either account- 
ing himself so. much superior to such petty princes, 
that he thought he might make free with them, or 
as judging that themselves would not be offended at 
his representing the particular points in dispute be-. 
tween St Paul and his adversaries in such a con~ 
temptuous light. Calmet?s Dictionary and Commen= 
tary. 
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‘My manner of ‘life from my youth, which:was among: the Jews at Jerusalem, they 
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&e. or 5471. a]] know, and that I was brought.up underthe institution of the Pharisees *,.a, sect the 
Ann. Dom. A e z ° fie ae a 2 
60, &e. | Strictest of all others in the Jewish religion... Accordingly, now I am aceused for as- 


——=—===serting the resurrection || of the dead, which is not only a doctrine acknowledged 
by the Pharisees, but a fundamental promise made by God of old, which the genera- 
lity of the Jews ||? depend upon, and in hopes of which»they spend their time in 
constant piety and obedience to God: And yet for believing and expecting this, O 
king, I am accused and persecuted by the Jews: :But why should iti/be thought an in- 
credible thing, that: God, who is omnipotent, should raise the dead? :I confess indeed, 
that ence I was of opinion, that I was bound in conscience to persecute this profession 
and doctrine of Christ; and, accordingly, having obtained a commission from the high 
priest, many holy men and women in Jerusalem 1 not only hurried: to prison, but, when 
any of them were put to death, was myself not a little assenting and assisting in it. 
Nay, in other places too, I brought:them before courts of judicature ; by several me- 
thods of severity, forced them to deny Christ ; and was so much:enraged against them, 
that I compelled them to flee:to heathen cities, and even thither pursued them. ‘To 


* That of the three sects which were then of great. 
est credit in Judea, the Pharisees were the most 
strict, and held in the greatest veneration, we have 


the testimony of Josephus, who, in more. places than... 


one, informs us, ‘ that this. sect was thought to be 
more pious than others, and more exact in their 
knowledge of the customs of their fathers and in the 
interpretation of their laws.” For, as for the other 
two famous sects, the Sadducees, by denying the re- 
surrection and all future punishments, took away the 
rewards of a virtuous, and gave licence .to a vicious 


life; and the Essenes, by being Jews, and yet, se-— 


parating themselves entirely from the worship of the 
temple, were guilty of a great schism, and by ma- 
king their prayers and religious addresses to the sun, 
(as Josephus, who lived three years among. them, 
testifies) were chargeable with idolatry. De Bello 
Jud. lib. ii. c. 7. Whetby’s Annotations. 


|| But why should St Paul say that he was accused . 


for asserting the general resurrection, when it was 
only the resurrection of Christ: that he was called in 
question for? Now in answer to this it must be ob- 
served, that before our Saviour’s passion the doctrine 
which: he ‘preached. was chiefly levelled against the 
vain traditions of the scribes and Pharisees, but that, 
after his resurrection, the testimony of the apostles 
being this, ‘that Christ was risen from the dead,” 
which was directly contrary to the notion of the 
Sadducees, these people became ‘their hottest ene- 
mies, “ being grieved (as the text expresses it) that 
they preached the resurrection of the dead through 
Jesus,” Acts iv. 1, 2. as easily perceiving that the 
proof of the one, viz. “ that Christ was risen,” was a 
confirmation of the general resurrection. | As there- 
fore the resurrection of Christ was a pledge and as- 
surance of a general ‘resurrection, it) was impossible 
for the apostles to attest the sone without assert- 
ing the other, since, in the truth of the thing, and 
according to the sentiments of the Jews themselves, 
the resurrection was to be effected by the Messiah ; 
for which reason we find St Paul styling our Lord 
«the first-fruits of them that slept,” and declaring 


farther, that *¢ as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive,” 1 Cor. xv. 20. 22. Whitby’s 
Annotations. 
\|?;That the Jews had -grounds sufficient, in. the 
writings of the Old Testament, to expect a future re- 
surrection, is evident from our Saviour’s application 
of God’s own words, “Iam the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” Exod. iii. 6. 
‘« God is not the God of the dead, but of the living,” 
Matth. xxii. 32. Wherever God is styled the God of 
any one, it always signifies that he either is or willbe 
the. benefactor of that person; and in naming Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, he must mean it of their com- 
plete persons, which consisted of bodies as well as 
souls ; and from hence it will follow, that. as the trou- 
bles and afflictions which these three patriarchs un- 
derwent in their lifetime, did not answer those fa- 
vours and kindnesses which are included in the phrase 
of his being the God of any one, God was still enga- 
ged to make them happy after this life, and completely 
happy in their whole persons, i, e. both in body and 
soul, which could only be effected by their resurrec- 
tion. This is the deduction which our Saviour makes ; 
but when we read in the prophets, “ that the earth 
shall cast out the dead, and those that dwell in the 
dust shall arise,’’ Isa. xxvi..19. and more expressly 
still, «* that many of them who sleep in the,dust shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to. everlast- 
ing confusion,” Dan. xii. 2. we need Jess wonder that 
we find the martyrs in. the Jewish church not.doubt- 
ing, ‘but that the Creator of the world would give 
them breath and life again, and would raise those up, 
who died for his laws, unto everlasting life,” 2 Mac. 
vii. 9.23. Good reason therefore had the apostle ta 
represent this as the hope of their tribes ;, for though 
the Sadducees denied it, yet (as Josephus informs'us) 
they were but an handful of men in comparison, and 
whenever they came to bear offices, they were forced 
to profess the doctrine of the Pharisees, otherwise the 
common people would not have endured them. Antig. 
lib. xviii, c. 2... Whitby’s Annotations. cmt 
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this purpose, having received authority from the Sanhedrim.to go to Damascus, at noon- From Acts i 
day, O king, I saw a light from heaven, far exceeding that of the sun, which struck me, 10 * the 74 
and those that accompanied me to the ground ;,and heard a voice in the Hebrew tongue, 
calling me by name, and admonishing me to forbear my cruel and persecuting temper, 
because, from that time, I was chosen to be a preacher and’ promoter of that doctrine 
which; I was then’ labouring to destroy, and particularly: commissioned: to preach. the 
Gospel. to the Gentiles, in order to convert.them from their idolatrous worship to the. 
service of the true God. In obedience therefore to this heavenly vision, I have ever 
since been very diligent: in preaching the doctrines of :rcpentance and reformation,, not 

in Judea only; but in other nations, and not to the Jews odly, but likewise to the Gen- 
tiles. This, O king, is my great crime ;.and for this it was that the Jews apprehended 

me in the temple with a design to have murdered me; but being supported by a Di- 
vine power, I continue in my duty to this day; asserting nothing but what is agreeable 

to Moses and the prophets, who have plainly foretold, that the Messiah should be put 

to death, and rise again, and by his doctrine enlighten bothJews and Gentiles.” While 

he was thus discoursing, Festus, who happened to be norgreat master of the argument, 

was ready to think, that his talking in this abstruse manner must be the effect. of some 
deliriousness, and therefore told him abruptly, that his too much “learning * had made 
him mad. But to this he calmly replied ;\*.1 am in:my: perfect senses, most noble Fes- 
tus, and what | say, without excess or transport, is literally true. For this I appeal to 
Agrippa, before whom I take this freedom of speech, and am confident that he knows 

it to be true: The life, death, and resurrection of Christ were things of public note, 
and cannot be a secret to him who’ was a Jew born. Believest thou the prophets, O 
king? I am satisfied thou dost, and therefore cannot but know that their predictions 

are fulfilled in Christ.” This moving.and..persuasive eloquence so wrought upon A- 
grippa, that he could not forbear declaring, that the apostle had almost persuaded him 

to be a Christian * 2: To which he readily replyed, ‘“ that he heartily wished, that not 
only he, but the whole company then present, were not only almost, but altogether +, 
(though not prisoners) as much Christians as himself was.” Upon this the assembly 
broke up; and when Agrippa and Festus had conferred together about Paul’s case, they 
freely owned, that the accusation laid against him amounted. neither to a capital of- 
fence ||, nor any thing deserving imprisonment, but that had he not appealed unto - 
Cesar he might have been legally discharged. 
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* Festus must have known, from some other hand, zen.of Rome, the text tells us, that, “ he commanded 


that Paul was a learned’ man; because, in this speech 
of his, he gives us no indication of his, proficiency 
either in the Greek .or Roman literature; though’ he 
might think,,from the terms:which- be heard. him make 
use of, that the subject of his discourse must be vastly 


mysterious; for to hear him speak of the ‘ resurrec= 


tion of the dead, of a vision and voice from heaven,, 


of faith in Christ, of conversion from darkness to light, ; 


of deliverance from the power of Satan, of an inheri- 
tance among them that are sanctified, and of Christ’s 
shewing light unto the people, and to the Gentiles,” 
which were so many enigmas to the governor,. was 
enough to make him think that there’ possibly might 
be some disorder in the apostle’s brain that made him 
talk in so unintelligible a manner. Calmet?s Com- 
mentary. fh i 


*2 This seems to imply, tat, since the time that, 


they took it upon themselves at Antioch, the name of 


Christians was’ become their common appellation. | 


Beausobre’s Annotations, , dw hain A 
+ When Felix understood that. St Paul was a citi- 


the centurion. to set him.at liberty,” Acts xxxiv. 23. 
Bat whether that liberty extended so far as to re- 
lease him’ from.his bonds, is the matter in doubt, It 
must be allowed, that the jwords, ‘* except these 
bonds,” Acts xxvi. 29. would sound with a_ better 
grace, and be a finer compliment to the company, if 
so be, that the apostle at, this time had his fetters on, 
and. actually pointed at them when he spake; but as. 
bonds may not improperly signify a prison, it. is e- 
nough to justify that expression, that he was still kept 
in durance, and under the custody of a guard, Cal- 
met’s. Commentary, and Beausobre’s Annotations, 

. |] Claudius indeed, towards.the latter end of his 
reign, had published an edict against the Jews, to ba- 
nish them out of Italy, Acts xviii. 2. and by that the 


’ Christian Jews (but then as Jews, not as Christians), 


fell under that interdict, As ‘yet there was no penal 
laws against Christians as such. He who first dedi- 
cated persecution (as Tertullian expresses it), and , 
made.,the profession of Christianity a capital offence, 
was'Nero,) But now this appearance of Paul before 
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A. M. 4063, - His journey to Rome therefore being thus finally determined, he and some other 
pe ici prisoners of note were committed to the charge of one Julius a centurion, or captain 
60.8c. of the legion called Augusta, having Luke the evangelist, Aristarchus, Trophimus, and 
—————some others, to accompany him in his voyage. + About the latter end of September 
they went on board a ship of Adramyttium {, and coasting along Asia arrived at Sidon ; 

where Julius, who all along treated Paul with great civility, gave him leave to go 

ashore and refresh himself. From Sidon they set sail, and came in sight of Cyprus, 

and having passed over the seas of Cilicia, and Pampbylia, landed at Myra +, a port in 

Lycia, where the ship finished its voyage. At Myra, Julius and the prisoners that 

were under his care went on board a ship of Alexandria, bound for Italy ; and having 

passed by Cnidus *, with much ado they made for Salmone, a promontory on the eastern 

shore of Crete, from whence, by many days slow sailing, they arrived at a place called 

the Fair Havens on the coast of the same island. Here St Paul advised the centurion to 

put in and winter, because the season of the year was far advanced, and sailing *? in 

those seas especially was now become dangerous ; but he preferring the judgment of 

the master of the ship, and the wind at this instant blowing gently at south, they put 

again to sea, in hopes of reaching Phcenice, another harbour of Crete, where there was 

safe riding, and there to winter. It was not long, however, before they found them- 

selves disappointed ; for the calm southerly gale which blew before, suddenly changed 

into a stormy and {5 tempestuous north-east wind, which bore down all before it, so 
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Agrippa was before this rage of his broke out, and 
accordingly we find that St Paul had appealed to his 
tribunal, as well knowing that the difference between 
him and the Jews was a thing of that nature, that no 
law ofthe Romans would take hold of it; but it is 
easy to perceive, that his appeal would have stood 
him in no stead, if Christianity at this time had been 
under any imperial interdict. Hammond’s Annota- 
tions. : 

+ When the fast was now already past, is the sig- 
nification of time in the text, Acts xxvii. 9. and 
without all controversy, this was the great annual fast 
of expiation for the sins of the people of Israel, Lev. 
xvi. 29. which began on the tenth day of the month 
Tizri, answering to the twenty-fifth of our September. 
This was the commencement of their civil year; and 
therefore it is no wonder that St Luke should make 
use of this epocha, the fast being already past, to de- 
note a particular part of the year, since he wrote his 
Gospel for the use ot Christians, who at this time 
were chiefly Jewish converts, and consequently no 
strangers to this kind of language. Hammond's and 
Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 3 

{Some of the ancients are of opinion, that this 
was acity of Egypt, built by Alexander the Great, 
as a monument of his triumphs at the Canopic meuth 
of the Nile, and is by Livy and some others made the 
same with Thebes; but the Adramyttium here spo- 
ken of, must be that sea-port in Mysia, a province in 

_ Asia Minor, lying over against the isle of Lesbos or 
Metelin, and not far from Troas: for whoever looks 
inte a map, may see that from Cesarea, _where the 
ship set out, to Myra and Lycia where it touched, 
lies the direct course to Adramyttium in Mysia. Whit- 


by’s Alphabetical Table, and Wells's Geography of 


the New Testament. ’ 
+* Lycia was a province in Asia Minor, bounded 
onthe east by Pamphylia; on the west, by Caria; 


on the north, by Phrygia; and on the south by the 
Mediterranean Sea: Its Metropolis was Myra, which 
when it was Christian, was an Archbishop’s See ; but 
at present there is nothing remarkable in the whole 
province, except that Taurus, the chief and famous 
mountain of all the Asiatic continent, takes its rise 
here. Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

* This isa city which stands on a promontory, 
or foreland of the same name, in that part of the 
province of Caria, which was more peculiarly cals’ 
led Doris, remarkable among the ancients for the 
worship of Venus, (thence called by Horace, Regina 
Cnidi) and for the celebrated statue of that goddess, 
which was made by the great artificer Praxiteles. 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament, and Whit- 
by’s Alphabetical Table. 

*2 It isa common observation of mariners, that for 
some weeks before and after Michaelmas, there are 
at sea sudden and frequent storms, commonly called 
Michaelmas flaws, which at that time of the year 
make sailing (especially in the Mediterranean) dange- 
rous. Nor is this any new observation, but as old as 
Hesiod himself, who tells us, that at the going down 
of Pleiades, which was at the end of autumn, naviga- 
tion was hazardous. 


tr f 4 ~ 
An rors wroyroswy cevieay Svovew antes. 


And again, 


vorosd Te Dewees antes, 

"Os ¢ deus Suracoar, opeaernecs Atos opeew 

TToAAS, omweina, yyacAremoy Oe Te wavTov eOnxev. 

De Op. lib. ii. 
The very same thing that the apostle here asserts. 
Hammond's Annotations. 
‘t? The words in their original are, ”Ayegcos rvQwyixds 

0 xeroipesves EvgoxAvowy, Acts xxvii. 14. Ventus Typho- 
nicus is a whirlwind, which Pliny with great elegance 
has thus described,—* Typhon defert secam aliquid 
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that they were forced to let the ship drive ; but to secure it from splitting, they under- From Acts. i. 
girt it; and’to prevent its running a-ground on the shallows, threw out a great part of sich Phe,eag: 
its lading and tackle. phic i wi 
- Wor fourteen days the company continued in this condition, without ever seeing either 

sun or stars, and began all now to give up their lives for lost; when St Paul, having a 

little blamed them for not taking his advice, desired them however to be of good cou- 

rage, because he had assurance from heaven, that, whatever became of the ship, they 

should escape to an island, and not one of their lives be lost. On the fourteenth night, 

as the sailors were throwing the lead, and sounding, they found themselves nigh some 

coast; and, apprehending they might strike upon some shelves in the dark, thought 

proper to come to an anchor till the morning might give them better information : But, 

not staying for that, they were attempting to save themselves by getting into the boat, 

when St Paul, perceiving it, told the centurion, that unless they all stayed in the ship 

none could be safe; whereupon the soldiers cut the ropes and let the boat drive. A 

little before day-break St Paul persuaded them to take some nourishment, because in 

all that time of danger, which had been || for fourteen days, they had eaten in a man- 

ner nothing ; and to encourage them to do this, he assured them again, that “not a 

hair of their heads should perish.” In the morning they discovered land, and discern- 

ing a creek, which seemed to make a kind of haven, they resolved, if possible, to put 

in there; but in their passage, unexpectedly fell into a place where two seas met, and 

where the forepart of the ship, striking upon a neck of land that ran out into the sea, 

the hinderpart was soon beaten in pieces by the violence of the waves. When the sol- 

diers saw this, they proposed putting all the prisoners to the sword, lest any of them 

should swim to land, and make their escape ; but the centurion, who was willing to save 

Paul, by no means allowing of that, gave orders that every one should shift for him- 

self; and the issue was, that, some by swimming, others on planks, and others on pie- 

ces of the broken ship (to the number of two hundred and seventy-six persons), they all 


got safe to shore. . 
. The country upon which they were cast, as St Paul had foretold, wasan island called * Me- 
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abruptum € nube gelida, convolvens versansque, et 
locum ex loco mutans rapida vertigine ; praecipua na- 
vigantium pestis, non antennas modo, verum ipsa na- 
vigia contorto frangens,”’ ]. 2..c. 48. But then we 
cannot but think, that the proper name of this wind 
was not Evgexavdey, which is a word we read no where 
else, and whose signification we are no ways certain 
of, but 'Egaxvawy, or euro aquilo, a wind which blew 
from east and by north; because, if we observe the 
course that the ship made from the Fair Havens, 
which lie on the eastern point of Crete, to the island 
of Malta, we shall soon perceive that it required ex- 
actly such a wind to drive it thither. _ Calmet’s Com- 
mentary, and Hammond’s Annotations. 

~ || The words in the text are,—* This is the four- 
teenth day that ye have continued fasting, having ta- 
ken nothing,” Acts xxvii. 33. Now, because it was 
impossible for them, without a miracle, to continue 
fasting fourteen days without eating any thing, some 

have been induced to render the words thus, “ Ye 
— have continued expecting this day, which is the four- 
teenth day,” i. e. waiting to see the success of it, 
which, it seems, inthe opinion of the mariners, was 
a critical day to them, wherein their danger was at 
the highest, and therefore they ate nothing all that 
day, as having no leisure to consider hunger, when 
their greater danger, and more immediate fear, was 


Vou. III. 


drowning. But as we read nothing of this critical day, 
so the long fasting mentioned in ver. 21. determines 
the sense otherwise, and makes St Paul’s words in- 
deed amount to no more than a common familiar ex- , 
pression, that may, almost every day, be heard at any 
table where there happens to be a puny stomach; 
“ You have ate nothing (says the master of the house 
to such an one), very little, or next to nothing.” Whit- 
by’s, Hammond's, and Beausobre’s Annotations. 

* This island is supposed to have had its name at 
first from the great quantity of honey (in the Greek 
language called wéas) which it produced. It yielded 
likewise cotton-wool in abundance, which the people 
used to sow, as we do corn, and no small store of ex- 
cellent fruits both for taste and colour; and yet the 
whole island is one continued rock, and has not above 
three feet depth in earth; it is computed to be about 
twelve miles broad, and twenty long; lies distant 
from Sicily about sixty miles, and much more from 
the coast of Africa; so that no other reason can be 
given, why some geographers have reckoned it among 
the African isles, but that it once belonged to Car- 
thage. At present it is called Malta, and is remark- 
able on account of its being granted to the knights of 
St John ofJerusalem (tormerly called the knights of 
Rhodes, but now knights of Malta), by Charles V. 
after that the Turks had beaten them out of Rhodes, 


3L 


A. M. 4065, 

&e. or 5472, 

Ann, Dom. 
61, &c. 
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BOOK Viti. 


lita, now Malta; and + the natives of the place received them with great civility 
and kindness, making them fires to dry their wet clothes, and cherish their bennmbed 
limbs ; but, as Paul was throwing some sticks upon the fire ||, a viper, dislodged by the 
heat, came out from among them, and fastened on his:hand ; which, when the natives saw, 
they immediately concluded, that he was some notorious malefactor or murderer, whom 
the Divine vengeance (though it suffered him to escape the sea) had reserved for a more 


public and solemn execution. 


But when they saw him shake off the venemous creature 


into the fire, and no manner of harm ensue, they changed their sentiments to the other . 
extreme, and cried out, that +2 “ he was a god.” 
Not far from this place was the residence of * Publius, the governor of the island, 


in the year of our Lord 1530. | These knights, ac- 
cording. to: their institution, are in number a-thousand, 
whereof five hundred are to be resident in the island, 
and the other five hundred are dispersed through 
Christendom, in their several seminaries, which are 
in France, Italy, and Germany, as there was one like 
wise: im England before it was suppressed by Henry 
VILL. Each. of these seminaries hath over: it a 


grand prior. He that is chief of the whole order is _ 


styled great master of the hospital of St John of Je- 

rusalem, and the others commonly called knights hos- 

pitaliers, from whom many places that formerly be- 

longed to:them here in England do still retain some- 

thing of their name, by being called in short Spitals. 

[The order of the knights of Malta is now dissolved, 

and the island under the dominion of the British mo- 

narch; but it could hardly be the island on which St 

Panl was shipwrecked, for the vessel was then: in 
Adria—the Adriatic. gulph, from-which Malta.lies too 
far to the south to be the island in question. In the 
opinion of Bryant, which Hales has judiciously adopt- 

ed, the island, on which the apostle was wrecked, was 

on the Illyrian coast, near Corcyra Nigra, and an- 

ciently called Macey; Meleda. or Melede, and by the 

Sclavonians Méleet ; the inhabitants of which merited 

the title of barbarians in the worst sense of the word, 

though then, by the good Providence of God, they 

shewed to the shipwrecked no small kindness. | 
Weils’s Geography of the New Testament, Bryant’s 
Observations. and Enquiries relating to Various Parts: 
of Ancient History, and: Hules’s Analysis, &c. 

+ That the people of Malta were originally a colony 
of'the Carthaginians, is manifest from several old in- 
scriptions that are there to be seen in the Punic cha- 
racter; and from the present language of the natives, 
which differs very little from Arabic. At Valette: in- 
deed, which is the principal city in this island, the 
inhabitants speak Italian likewise; and the reason of 
this is, because the knights hospitallers have settled 
their abode here; but the country people have no 
knowledge of this tongue; and though in this place 
there are two Greek parishes, yet these are only for 
the Grecians, descendants of those who quitted Rhodes 
when these knights: were expelled by the Turks,, and 
followedi their: fortune to. Malta... The Sicilians‘and 
Africans: had:a long contest:for the property of this 
island; but at. length the Romans became: masters. of 
it; though, when they had it, they never attempted to 
introduce their own language. They, however,.as 
well.as: the Greeks, held:all nations:in a kindiof con: 


ol 


tempt that did not speak their language, or that did. 
not. speak it correctly,.and without the mixture of any 
other dialect; and this is the reason, why St Paul’s 
company, who were all Greeks or Latins, called the 
Maltese barbarians. Calmet?s Commentary, and Beau= 
sobre’s Annotations, : 

|| Vipera quasi vivipara (a sort of serpent, so, called, 
because it brings forth its. yeung alive) is but a smalk 
creature (the largest. not above half an ell long, and. 
an inch thick), but so very poisonous, that the bite 
of it will sometimes kill a person ina moment, or 
cause a sudden inflammation all over the body, as the 
people of Malta we see expected of St Paul, Acts. 
xxvili. 6, The people of that island, however, have 


-atradition, that ever since the time that the apostle 


was bitten by one, whatever vipers are found there 
have no venom in them ; and that some of them, when, 
out of curiosity, carried into Sicily, become as poison=: 
ous as others, but. when brought back to: Malta again, - 
lose all their venomous quality. Nay, they add fur- 
ther, that as there are great numbers of petrified vis. 
pers and other serpents in this island, those who car- 
ry pieces of these about them, will be preserved from 
the biting of any venomous animal; and that those: 
who for want of them chance to be bit, may certainly: 
be cured, by taking some of the powder of one of the- 
petrifactions mingled in a little water.. Calmet?s Com-- 
mentary and Dictionary under the word Malta, 

+* Hercules, was one. of the gods whom the people: 
of this island worshipped, and: to him they, ascribed, 
the power of curing, the bite of serpents. Beau 
sobre’s Annotations. 

* That he was governor of the island is highly pro-, 
bable from an inscription found there, and set down. 
by Grotius, wherein the NPQTOZ MEAITAIQN is 
reckoned among the Roman officers, and that both. 
he, and most of the people under him, were converted. 
to:the Christian faith, is the joint opinion, of St. Chry- 
sostom, and some other Greek authors; whereas Ado, 
with several Latin writers, affirms, that Publius, join-— 
ing himself to St Paul, was by him made ajbishop, 
and sent to preach. the Gospel ;, and that coming to 
Athens, he there settled, governed that churchin the: 
quality of| their bishop. for some time,. and. then ended; 
his: life by martyrdom. But, this is a mistaken. piece ; 
of: history, since the Publius,, who, was. the bishop of, 
Athens, did not, suffer, martyrdom till the time of, 
Marcus Aurelius. Cave’s ives of the Apostles, and’ 


Calmet’s. Commentary...) 
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who entertained this shipwrecked company with great hospitality for three days ; in ac- From Acts i. 
knowledgment of which, St Paul, by his prayers, and the imposition of his hands, re- '® ¢° the end. 
‘covered his father from a fever and bloody-flux ; and several others of the inhabitants, 
afflicted with any kind of disease, he restored to their former health and:strength ; for. 

which they not only shewed him the highest marks ‘of their esteem, but furnished both 


him and his company with all necessaries proper for the rest of their voyage. 
After three months stay in this island, the centurion and his charge went on board 


the + Castor and Pollux, a ship of Alexandria, bound for Italy. 


At || Syracuse they 


put in, and tarried three days; thence sailed to +? Rhegium, and so to t Puteoli, where 
they landed; and finding some Christians there, at their request stayed a week with 


them, and then set forward in their journey to Rome. 


+» These were two brothers, sons of Jupiter and 
Leda, who (as the poets fable) sprung trem the same 
egg, and are therefore represented as having each 
the half.of an egg-shell in his hand, because it is pre- 
tended, that Jupiter conversed with their mother in 
the form of a swan, These two brothers were of 
great reputation for their valour, and particularly for 
the wars which they waged against the corsairs.and 


pirates, for which they had-Divine honours paid them, 


being the peculiar deities of mariners, to whom they 
made their vows in every voyage, and whose assist- 
ance they implored in‘every storm. Among the an- 
cients it was the custom to have the image of some 
creature or other painted or engraven upon the prow 
of every ship of burden, from which the vessel had 
its name: And hence the poets have given it out, that 
Europa was carried away by a bull, and Ganymede by 
an eagle, and that Phryxus rode over the Euxine Sea 
on aram, because the ships employed in the voyages 
had such creatures for their ensigns, and from them 
borrowed their names. But, besides all this, it was 
usual with the ancients to have some god or other ge- 
nerally painted upon the stern, as the patron or tute- 
lary god of the vessel; and therefore we may ob- 
serve, that the same ship which Virgil calls the Tiger, 
because of the image of that animal on its prow, 
—/Erata princeps secat A:quora Tigri, 
had on its stern the image of Apollo, 
Aaurato fulgebat Apolline Puppis. 
fineid x. 


But whether this Castor and Pollux was painted or 


engraven on the prow or stern of the ship, it is plain 
that St Paul was not so superstitious as to refuse to 
sail in it, nor St Luke to make mention of it upon 
that account. Calmet’s Dictionary and Commentary, 
Hammond’s and Whatby’s Annotations. 

|| This was a city of Sicily, seated on the east side 
of the island, with a fine prospect from every en- 
trance both by sea and land. Its port, which had 
the sea on both sides of it, was almost all of it envi- 
roned with beautiful buildings, and all that part of it 
which was without the city, was on both sides bank- 
ed up, and sustained with very fair walls of marble. 
The city itself, while in its splendor, was the largest 
and richest that the Greeks possessed in any part of 
the world For (according to Strabo) it was two and 
twenty miles in circumference, and both Livy and 
Plutarch inform us, that the spoil of it was equal to 
that of Carthage. 


Tt was called Quadruplex, as he- - 


The Christians of this city, 


ing divided into four parts, Acradino, Tyche, Neapo- 
lis, and the island. of Ortygia. The first of these 
contained in it the famous temple of Jupiter; the se- 
cond, the temple of Fortune ; the third, a large am- | 
phitheatre, and a wonderful statue of Apollo in the 
midst of a spacious square; and the fourth, the two 
temples of Diana and Minerva, and the renowned 
fountain of Arethusa, About two hundred and ten 
years before the birth of Christ, this city was taken 
and sacked by Marcellus the Roman general, and, in 
storming the place, Archimedes, the great mathema- 
tician, who is esteemed the first inventor of the 
sphere, and who during the siege had sorely galled 
the Romans with his military engines, was slain by a 
common soldier while he was intent upon his studies. 
After it was thus destroyed by Marcellus, Augustus 
rebuilt that part of it which stood upon the island, 
and, in time, it so far recovered itself as to have three 
walls, three castles, and a marble gate, and to be able 
to set out twelve thousand horse, and four hundred 
ships. But the blow which the Saracens gave it, 
A. D. 884. when they razed it to the ground, it even 
feels to this day. Whitby’s Alphabetical Table, and 
Wells’s Geography of the New Testament. 

+? Rhegium, now called Reggio, is a port town in 
Italy, opposite to Messina in Sicily, and is thought | 
to have had this name given it by the Greeks, who 
suppose, that much about this place Sicily was bro- 
ken off from the continent of Italy by the sea. At 
present it is an archbishop’s see, and a considerable 
place for trade, though it has several times formerly 
been surprised and plundered by the Turks. Wells’s 
Geography of the New Testament. 

t This place, which is now commonly called Poz- 
zuoli, is a city in Terra di Lavoro (a province in the 
kingdom of Naples), situated upon an hill,in a creek 
of the sea, and just opposite to Baia (on the other 
side of the creek), a place of great renown among the 
Roman writers. Within the bounds of this city there 
are five and thirty natural baths of different sorts of 
warm waters, very useful for the cure of several dis- 
eases, and from these baths, or pits of water, called 
in Latin, Putei, the town is said to have taken its 
name. At present it is a bishop’s see, under the 
archbishop of Naples, and in it are to be seen many 
Roman antiquities, and natural rarities, not easily te 
be found elsewhere. Wells’s Geography of the New 
Testament. Pi 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


hearing of the apostle’s coming, went out to meet him, some as faras * Appii-forum, 
and others as far as the + Three Taverns; which, when he saw, he blessed God, and 
took courage. They all conducted him im a kind of triumph into the city; where, 
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-when they were arrived, the rest of the prisoners were delivered over to. the || captain of 


the guard, but Paul was permitted to stay in a private house, only +* with one soldier 
for his ward. 

Three days after his arrival at Rome, St Paul sent for the heads of the { Jewish con- 
sistory there, and to them related the cause of his coming; viz. “ ‘That though he had 
been guilty of no violation of the laws of their religion, yet, by the Jews at Jerusalem, 
he had been delivered into the hands of the Roman governors, who more than once 
would have acquitted him as innocent of any capital offence, but that, by the perverse- 
ness of his persecutors, he was constrained (not with any intention to accuse his own 
nation, but only to clear and vindicate himself) to make his appeal to the emperor.” 
Having thus removed a popular prejudice, and insinuated the cause of his suffering to 
be that which their own religion had taught him, viz. “ the belief and expectation of a fu- 
ture resurrection,” he gained so far upon their affections, as to have a second confe- 
rence by their own appointment, for explaining the principles of Christianity to them. 
Accordingly, when they were met together, he discoursed to them from morning to 
night, concerning the religion and doctrine of the holy Jesus, proving, from the promi- 
ses and predictions of the Old Testament, that he was the true Messias: But the suc- 
cess of his discourse was different, some being convinced, and others persisting in their 
infidelity ; so that they parted with no small difference and disagreement among them- 
selves. 

For two whole years Paul dwelt at Rome, in an house which he hired for his own 
use, Wherein he constantly employed himself in preaching and writing for the good of 
the church. He preached daily without interruption, and with good success, insomuch, 
that his imprisonment very much redounded to the propagation of the Gospel, and 


* This place, at present called Cassarilla di St Ma- 
ria, was an ancient city of the Volsci, about fifty miles 
distant from Rome, and is probably thought to have 
had its name from the statue of Appius Claudius, (that 
Roman consul who paved the famous way from Rome 
to Capua) which was set up here. Wells’s Geogra- 
phy of the New Testament, and Calmei’s Commen- 
tary. 
i This was another place that stood upon the Ap- 
pian Way, about thirty miles distant from Rome; and 


‘that it was a city properly so called, and not a parcel 


of inns only for the reception and entertainment of 
travellers, is evident from its being an Episcopal See 
in the time of Constantine; for among the nineteen 
bishops who were delegated by that emperor to de- 
cide the controversy between Donatus and Cecilia- 
nus, ‘ Felix  tribus tabernis,” Felix, bishop of the 
city called Tres Tabernz, was one. And indeed, if 
we will allow of Scaliger’s interpretation of the word 
Taberna, viz. that it was the name of the frontier- 
towns which were built against the incursions of the 
barbarians; Zosimus [Hist. ]. 2, pt. 65.] acquaints 
us, that Dioclesian every where erected such, on the 
borders of the Roman empire, and we have reason to 
think, that the like was done in earlier times by other 
emperors; and that therefore the Tres Taberne, 


. where the Sauromate (as Ausonius tells us) had their 


habitations assigned them, in order to garrison and 
defend these places, were such. Hammond’s Anno- 
tations, 


|| This crgarowedeeyns or chief commander of the 
emperor’s guards, is generally supposed to have been 
Burrhus, whom Claudius made his pretorian prefect, 
A. D. 51. He had a great hand in advancing Nero 
to the empire, and while he lived, had so much influ- 
ence or authority over him, as to keep his evil incli- 
nations under some sort of restraint; but he died 
A. D. 62, about two years after St Paul’s arrival at 
Rome, leaving behind him (according to the account 
of historians) a great reputation for wisdom and mo- 
deration. Echard’s Ecclesiastical History, and Cal- 
met?s Commentary. 

+? The manner of the soldier’s guarding the pri- 
soner among the Romans was, by having a chain at 
one end fastened to the prisoner’s right-hand, and at 
the other to the soldier’s left, and this made so long 
that they might conveniently go together : But some- 
times, for greather security, the prisoner was guarded 
with two soldiers, and so had two chains, ene of them 
made fast to one soldier, and the other to the other, 
Acts xii. 6, 7. and Acts xxi. 33. Whitby’s and Ham- 
mond’s Annotations. 

¢ Hence it appears, that the edict of Claudius, 
which banished the Jews from Rome, was of no. long 
continuance, but probably expired with his life ; be- 
cause we find, by St Paul’s epistle to the Romans, 
which he wrote about two years before his going a+ 
mong them, that there were great numbers both of 
Jews and Christians then residing at Rome. Beau= 
sgbre’s Annotations, and Calmed’s Commentary. 
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made him famous even in the * emperor’s court, where he converted several to Christia- from Acts i 


nity. . 


Among other of the apostle’s converts at Rome was one + Onesimus, who had for- 
merly been a servant to || Philemon, a person of distinction +? in Colosse, but had run 


away from his master, and taken things of some value with him. 


He rambled as far 


as Rome, where, by St Paul’s means, he was converted, instructed, and baptized, and 


afterwards became highly serviceable to him in his imprisonment. 


But being another 


man’s servant, he sent him back to Colosse, and, at the same time, wrote { a short 


* Among these the Roman martyrology reckons 
Terpes, an officer of prime note in Nero’s palace, and 
afterwards a martyr for the faith; and St Chrysos- 
tom (if Baronius cites him right) tells us of Nero’s cup- 
bearer, and one of his concubines, supposed by some 
to have been Poppzea Sabina, of whom Tacitus gives 
us this character :—‘“ That she wanted nothing to 
make her one of the most accomplished ladies in the 
world, but a chaste and virtuous mind :”? And I know 
not how far it may seem to countenance her conver- 
sion, at least inclination to a better religion than that 
of Paganism, that Josephus styles her a pious woman, 
and tells us, that she effectually solicited the cause of 
the Jews with her husband Nero; and what favours 
Josephus himself received from her at Rome, he re- 
jates in his own life. Caves Lives of the Apostles. 

+ This was no uncommon name given to slaves, 
and as it signifies in the original profitable, the apo- 
stle may be supposed to allude to it, when he tells 
Philemon, concerning this servant of his, * in time 
past he was to thee unprofitable, but now profitable 
both to thee and me,” Phil. ver. 11. And indeed so he 
proved: For not long after his return to his master, 
he was seat back again to Rome, that he might be of 
service to St Paul in his prison, The epistles which 
St Paul wrote in his confinement, were by his hand 
conveyed to their respective churches. After the 
apostle’s release from prison, he was assistant to him 
in the propagation of the Gospel, and (according to 
the Apostolic Constitutions) was by him made bishop 
of Berea in Macedonia, where he suffered martyrdom; 
though others say that he succeeded Timothy in the 
bishoprick of Ephesus, and that, being taken into 
custody and carried to Rome, he was there stoned to 
death for his faith in Jesus Christ. ‘That he was a 
true convert to Christianity, and a sincere penitent 
for his private offences, is evident from the appella- 
tions which St Paul gives him of his son, the son of 
his bonds, his own bowels, Phil. ver. 10. 12. and his 
faithful and beloved brother, Col. iv. 9. but that he 
was either bishop or martyr, St Chrysostom, St Je- 
rom, and Theodoret, who have all written commenta- 
ries upon the epistle to Philemon, make not the least 
mention. Calmet’s and Beausobre’s Pref. sur |’Epitre 
a Philemon. ; tie 

|| He was a person of some considerations in Co- 
losse, a city of Phrygia ; for his family was there re- 
maining in the time of Theodoret, who flourished in 
the fifth age of the church. St Paul, we read, was 
twice in Phrygia, and yet we do not find that he was 
ever at Colosse; nay, he seems to declare himself that 
he was never there, Col. ii. 1. and therefore we must. 


suppose, that either he converted Philemon (as he 
seems to intimate he did, ver. 19.) at Ephesus, or 
some other place in Asia Minor, (while he was preach- 
ing the Gospel there) or that Epaphras, who was St 
Paul’s disciple, and by him appointed evangelist to 
the Colossians, was the person who converted him. 
However this be, it is certain, that upon his conver- 
sion he became a fellow-labourer in the Gospel, 
ver. |. and (as the Apostolic Constitutions tell us) by 
St Paul was made the bishop of the church of -Co- 
losse, which, by his extensive charity, Phil. ver. 5. 6. 
he edified, as much as by his preaching of the Gospel, 
until he and his wife Appia both suffered martyrdom 
in the time of Nero. Calmet’s and Beausobre’s Pref. 
sur ’Epitres a Col. et Philemon. 

+? This was a great city of Phygia, in Asia Minor, 
built by the river Lycus, near the place (as Herodo- 
tus informs us, 1]. 7. c. 30.) where it begins to run 
under ground, as it does for five furlongs before it 
rises again, and empties itself into the Meander. 
This city was situated at an equal distance between 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, and therefore we find St 
Paul (in bis epistle to the Colossians, chap. iv. 13.) 
making mention of the inbabitants of all these three 
cities together; which (according to the account of 
Eusebius) were all destroyed by an earthquake, in the 
tenth of Nero, about two years after that this epistle 
was sent to them, Wells’s Geography of the New 
Testament, and Whetby’s Alphabetical Table. 

} This epistle may pass for a master-picce of elo- 
quence in the persuasive way. For therein the apo- 
stle has recourse to all the considerations which 
friendship, religion, piety, and tenderness, can in- 
spire, to reconcile a servant to his master ; and yet 
some of the ancients were of opinion, that it did not 
deserve a place in the canon of Scripture, because it 
was wrote ona particular occasion, and with a design, 
not so much to instruct Christians in general, as to 
recominend a fugitive servant. But though the sub- 
ject of this epistle be a private affair, yet it contains 
such general instructions as these: Ist, That no 
Christian, though of the meanest condition, is to be 
contemned, 2diy, That Christianity does not impair 
the power of masters over their servants, 3dly, That 
servants ought to make satisfaction for any wrong or 
injury done to their masters, 4thly, That masters 
ought to be reconciled to their servants, upon their 
repentance and acknowledgment of their faults: And, 
5thly, That there is, at all times, a love and affec- 
tion due from a master to a profitable servant. And 
who then (say the Greek interpreters) would refuse 
to number an episile, so profitable and so instrugs 
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An M, Ages letter to his master, + “ Earnestly desiring him to pardon him, and, notwithstanding 

Se. or S'S his former faults, to treat him kindly, and use him as a brother ; and promising with- 
62, &c. 


al, that if he had wronged or owed him any thing, he himself would not fail to re- 
ay it.” 

: The Christians of Philippi, having heard of St Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, and 
not knowing what straits he might be reduced to, raised a contribution for him, and 
sent it by Epaphroditus *, their bishop, by whom he returned an epistle +? to them : 
« Wherein he gives some account of the. state of his affairs at Rome; gratefully ac- 
knowledges their kindness to him; warns them against the dangerous opinions which 
the Judaizing teachers began to vent among them; and advises them to live in conti- 
nual obedience to Christ ; to avoid disputations, to delight in prayer, to be courageous 
under afflictions, united in love, and clothed with humility, in imitation of the Blessed 
Jesus, who so far humbled himself, as to ‘ become obedient to death, even to the death 
of the cross.” 

St Paul had, for three years, lived at Ephesus, taking great pains in preaching the 
Gospel, and was thoroughly acquainted with the state and condition of the place ; 
and therefore now, taking the opportunity of Tychicus’s || going thither, he wrote his 
epistle +5 to the Ephesians ; “ Wherein he endeavours to countermine the principles 


tive, with the rest of St Paul’s works? Chrysost. Ar- 
gum. Epist. ad Philem. Calmet’s, Beausobre’s, and 
Whitby’s Pref. ad eandem. 

+ For the case of servants in those days was very 
hard. All masters were looked upon, not only by 
the Roman laws, but by the laws of all nations, as 
having an unlimited power over them ; so that, with- 
out asking the magistrate’s leave, or any public or 
formal trial, they might adjudge them to any work 
or punishment, even to the loss of life itself, if they 
pleased. The exorbitancy of this power, however, 
was, in some measure, curbed by the laws of suc- 
ceeding emperors, (especially after they became 
Christians) which make better provision for persons 
in that relation and capacity, and in case of unjust 
and over-rigorous usage, enable them to appeal to 
a more righteous tribunal, where master and ser- 
vant shall both stand upon even ground, “ where 
he that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
which he hath done, and there is no respect of per- 
sons,” Col. iii. 25. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 

* St Paul calls him the ‘apostle of the Philip- 
pians,’”’ which some, taking the word apostle in its li- 
teral sense for a messenger only, do suppose that E- 
paphroditus is so called, because he was appointed 
by the Philippians to carry money to St Paul, who 
was then in prison at Rome, and in their name to be 
serviceable to him in his person, But Theodoret, 
and others of the fathers, who have written upon the 
epistle to the Philippians, tell us, that he was the 
person a tay Yuxyav avrav tmiosivby tmipercce, to whom 
the care of their souls had been committed,” and 
consequently their bishop ; for it is more feasible to 
make him bishop of Philippi than of any other place, 
as some have done. Whztby’s Preface to the Epistle 
to the Philippians, and Calmet’s. Commentary on 
chap. ii. 25. 

+? Of all the episties which St Paul wrote, there 
is none so full of affection and tender sentiments as 
this to the Philippians, who, (it must be owned) upon 


the account of their constancy in the faith, as well 
as their zeal for the apostle and concern for his suf- 
ferings, deserved such kind treatment; and there- 
fore, so far is he from censuring or reproving them, 
(as he usually does other churches) that we find him 
abounding in their praise and commendation. A 
good argument this (as St Chrysostom remarks) of 
their virtuous behaviour, that they gave their teacher 
no cause to complain, but that the whole epistle 
which he sent them contains nothing but kind exhor- 
tations and encouragements, without the least mix- 
ture of sharpness or reproof. Beausobre’s Preface sur 
’Epitre aux Philip. 

|| Tychicus was of the province of Asia, and a dis- 
ciple of St Paul, whom he frequently employed to 
carry his letters to several churches, as that to the 
Colossians, written in 61; that to the Ephesians, 
written in 65 ; and the first to Timothy, written in 
64. Nor did he employ him merely to carry his let- 
ters, but to learn likewise the state of the several 
churches to which he sent him, and to bring him 
proper intelligence from thence ; and for this reason 
he calls him his * dear brother, a faithful minister in 
the Lord, and his companion in the service of God,” 
Eph. vi. 21, 22. and Col. iv. 7,8. For this reason 
he had once thoughts of sending him to Crete, to 
preside over that church in the absence of Titus, 
chap. iti, 12. as it is probably supposed, that when he 
sent him with his letter to Ephesus, he ordered him 
to abide there, and to govern that church, while Ti- 
mothy, their proper bishop, was absent with him at 
Rome. But when St Paul was restored to his liber- 
ty, whether this disciple of his attended him in his 
travels, or was constituted bishop of Colophon, in the 
province of Asia, as some report, we have no account _ 
that may be depended on. Calme??s Dictionary un- 
der the Word. 

+3 Tie heretic Marcion (as Tertullian, adv. Mar. 
lib. v. c. 17. informs us) pretended, that this epistle 
was not written to the Ephesians, but to the Laodi- 
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and practices both of the Jews and Gentiles; to confirm them in the belief and obe- From ets i. 
dience of the Christian doctrine; and to instruct them fully in the great mysteries of 12 the end 
the Gospel; their redemption and justification by the death of Christ; their gratui- 
tous election ; the calling of the Gentiles ; their union with the Jews in one body, 
of which Jesus was the head ; and the glorious exaltation of that head above all 
creatures, both spiritual and temporal, together with many excellent moral precepts, 
both as to the general duties of religion, and the duties of their particular relations.” 
St Paul himself had never been at Colosse, but Epaphras *, who was then at Rome 
a prisoner with him, had preached the Gospel there with good success; and from him 
he might learn, that certain false teachers had endeavoured to persuade the people, that 
they ought not to apply to God by Jesus Christ, who, since his ascension, was so far 
exalted above them, but by angels, who were now become the proper mediators between 
4sod and man; and therefore, in opposition to this, as well as some other seductions of 
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the like nature, he wrote his epistle to the 


ceans, for which he produces his own copy, inscribed 
to the saints, which were at Laodicea, and not. at 
Ephesus, asthe generality of manuscripts and versions 
now have it; and, to support this, several passages are 
cited out of the epistle itseif, which seem not so well 
to-agree with the circumstances of St Paul, who had 
lived and preached for the space of three years at 
Ephesus, vid. chap. i. 15. ili. 1. 4. iv. 21. but as it 
would be rash and imprudent, upon the account of a 
few ambiguous texts, to deny the authority of all an- 
tiquity, and especially that of St Ignatius, who, in his 
letter to the Ephesians, sect. xii. makes meniion of 
that which St Paul had wrote to them,.so (if we are 
minded to compromise the matter) we may, with 
Archbishop Usher, say, that this was a circular letter, 
and designed for the use of all the churches of Asia, 
insomuch, that St Paul did not insert the name of any 
particular church, but sent it. with this. general title, 
** Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ, to the saints which 
are at .” But then, as Ephesus was the metro- 
polis of the: province, the epistle in mostof the copies 
went under its name, though others there might be 
(even as late as St Basil’s days) inscribed to no church 
at all, from whence the Laodiceans might pretend 
that.it belonged) originally to them, and Marcion (who 
was of the kingdom of Pontus, in the confines of 
Phrygia, wherein Laodicea was) might accordingly 
cite it under their name. Calmei’s and Beausobre’s, 
Preface sur |’Epitre: aux Ephesiens. 

* While St. Paul was: preaching in Phrygia, where- 
of'Colosse was:one of the principal cities, he-very likely 
met with this Epaphras; but-when, where, or upon 
what occasion, he converted hiny from the heathen 
to the Christian religion, we nowhere find. This only 
we know, that, after his own conversion, he contribu- 
ted very much to that of his fellow-citizens, the inha- 
bitants of Colosse, and that while St Paul was in 
bonds at Rome, coming, very probably, to pay him a 
visit, himself was likewise made a prisoner with: him 
for the common cause of Christianity, Philem. ver. 23, 
Understanding, however, that false teachers, taking 
the advantage of his absence, had sown tares among 
the wheat, he engaged: St Paul (whose name and au- 
thority were reverenced through. all Phrygia)-tosend 
a letter to the Colossians, in order to set them right 


Colossians +: “ Wherein he magnificently 


in matters wherein they were mistaken, and to give 
them a true knowledge of their false teachers. This 
the apostle very readily did; and the more to recom: 
mend the merit, and support the authority of Epa- 
phras, styles him “ his dear fellow-servant, and faith. 
ful minister of Christ’? Col. i. 7. being then (as it is 
said of him) a bishop, and not long after a martyr at 
Colosse. Calmet’s Commentary in locum. 

+ The better to understand the chief design of 
this epistle, we may observe, that the followers of 
Plato always looked upon angels (whom they honour- 
ed with the name of demons) as the great Mediators 
between God and men, who carried up their prayers 
to him, and reconveyed his blessings to them. To 
these they committed not only the direction of the 
stars and elements, but the administration likewise of 
all sublunary things, and from thence they concluded, 
that they were to be honoured for the same reason 
that we usually do honour the governors of provinces, 
or the chief ministers of any state. The followers of 
Simon Magus ascribed the creation of the world even 
to the meanest kind of angels, but those of a supe- 
rior order they held: in the highest veneration: For 
their master, who (according to’ his fancy) had stock- 
ed the heavens with these intelligences, made it one 
of his principles, that none could be saved without 
using such and such mysteries, and sacrificing to the 
God of al] things by the mediation of these celestial 
powers: Nay, the Jews themselves, after their re- 
turn from the Babylonish captivity, began to enter- 
tain high conceptions of the angels, insomuch, that, 
in the prophecy. of Daniel, and other books written 
after that captivity, we find the several orders of them 
ranged under their proper names; and, among them} 
there was.a famous sect called the Essenes, who, to- 
gether with other things, obliged themselves to’ pres 
serve the books which were peculiar to them, and the 
names of the angels, which they held in great esteem: 
It is to be observed farther, that among the Jews 
there were several sects very superstitious in‘ their 
abstinences; that the Essenes denied themselves the 
use of wine; the Nazarenes held it’ a crime to eat 
flesh; and the Therapeuiz would drink nothing but 
water, and made bread and salt their common foods 
except some more delicate’ persons (as they’ called 


4.56 FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
A. M. 4066, sets forth the Messiah, and all the benefits flowing from him, as being the image of his 
Be: Se Father, the Redeemer of all mankind, the reconciler of all things to God, and the head 
62. &e. of the church, which gives life and vigour to all its members; wherein he commends 
the doctrine preached to them by Epaphras, and exhorts them not to be led away by the 
reasonings of human philosophy, by the superstitious practices of making differences of 
meats and drinks, or by a pretended humility, in worshipping angels; and wherein he 
gives them an abstract of many chief and principal duties of the Christian life, espe- 
cially such as respect the relations of husbands and wives, parents and children, mas- 

ters and servants.” 

While St Paul was thus laudably employed in his confinement at Rome, James, the 
bishop of Jerusalem, was not idle; but thinking it belonged to his apostolical office to 
take care of all-the converted among the twelve tribes of Israel, wherever dispersed, 
he wrote. an epistle to them, which, among those that are called * Catholic, is placed 
first in the sacred canon, and was designed “ to suppress and confute a dangerous er- 
ror, then growing up in the church, viz. that a bare naked faith was sufficient to secure 
mens salvation, without any attention to good works; to comfort Christians under the 
persecutions, which were going to be raised against them + by worldly powers ; and to 
awaken them out of their stupidity, when judgments were ready to overtake them.” To 
this purpose, he inserts in his epistle many excellent exhortations, such as, “ to bear afflic- 
tions, to hear the word of God, to mortify their lusts, to bridle their tongues, to avoid 
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them), who used honey and hyssop. From all which 
it seems very probable, that the Essenes, who were 
reputed the philosophers of the Jews, or some other 
sects of the hke nature, having embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, were for engaging others in the wor- 
ship of angels, the observation of the Jewish cere- 
mouies, and some particular abstinences, wherein they 
placed a great deal of perfection. For, though this 
doctrine of worshipping angels might originally be 
derived from the Platonists, yet since they, who at 
this time held it, added some Jewish observances, 
they are rather to be reckoned among the scholars of 
Simon Magus, or of some opinionated Jews, who 
were for mixing the law and the Gospel together, and 
these were the heretics whom St Paul in this epistle 
sets himself to oppose. Beausobre’s Preface’ sur 
PEpitre aux Colos. and Echara’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, lib. ii. c. 6. 

* Ever since the fourth century, this epistle of St 
James, the two of St Peter, three of St John, and 
that of St Jude, have obtained the name of Catholic, 
because they are directed to all the faithful, and not 
to any particular church as those ef St Paul are ; and 
this may suggest a reason why this epistle of St James 
in particular did not at first meet witi a general re- 
ception. For, being in the nature of a circular let- 
ter, and addressed to no one church: who might take 
care to preserve it, and promote its pretensions, it 
might be some time before it obtained its place in 
the canon ; and that the rather, because there seem- 
ed to be some contradiction between the doctrine 
advanced in it, viz. “* that by works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only,” chap. ii. ver. 24. and that in 
St Paul’s epistle to the Romans, “ that a man is jus- 
tified by faith, without the deeds of the law,” chap. 
iii, ver. 28. which might give some unskilful readers, 
not sufficiently attentive to the scope of euch apostle, 
some umbrage of suspicion, Whitby’s and Beau- 


sobre’s Preface to the epistle of St James. 

+ From the history of the Acts we learn, that a- 
bout the 39th year of Christ, the churches had peace 
throughout all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, ch. ix. 
ver, $1. and so they seem to have continued till after 
the council ef Jerusaiem, when they are said to be 
established in faith, and to increase in numbers daily, 
Acts xvi. 5. Nay, when St Paul was at Rome, he re- 
ceived ail that came in to him for two whole years, 
preaching the kingdom of God with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him, Acts xxviii. 30, 31. So that 
at least, till the 4th or Sth year of Nero, the Gospel 
was freely preached at Rome without any opposition, 
either from the Romans or the Jews. But then, in 
the 6th year of this emperor’s reign, the Christians 
were subjected to punishments, (as Suetonius in 
Neron. c. 16, tells us) and it seems very probable, 
says Dr Lightfoot, that even then Nero had, by some 
public act or edict, suppressed Christianity, not only 
at Rome, but also in Judea, as he gathers from that 
passage in Tacitus. ‘* Repressaque in presens exitia- 
bilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non modo per Ju- 
dam, originem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam,” 
which shews, that before the persecution began in the 
10th of Nero, (of which Tacitus here speaks) Christia- 
nity had been by him suppressed; not at Rome only, 
but in Judea. In the 10th of his reign he renewed his 
persecution of the Chnistians, and this he did not on- 
ly at Rome, but through all the provinces of his em- 
pire, which encouraged the Jews every where to 
shew their utmost rage against all those of their re- 
ligion who had embraced the faith of Christ ; and the 
nearer they drew to their final dissolution, the more 
did Satan inflame their rage and malice against those 
Christians, whom he found to be the fatal enemies 


and overthrowers of his kingdom. Whitby’s Preface 
to the Epistle of St James. ' 
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cursing and swearing, and to adorn their Christian profession with a-good conversation From Acts i. 
with meekness, peaceableness, and charity.” But it was not long before a period was !® the end 
put to all his labours; for the governing part of the Jews, being highly enraged at the lth gk 
disappointment of their malice against St Paul, by his appealing to Cesar, were now 
resolved to revenge it upon St James ; and, accordingly, taking the opportiinity of the 

death of Festus, before the arrival of his successor Albinus, Annas or Ananas, the high 

priest, summoned James and some others before the Sanhedrim, requiring them’ to re- 

nounce the Christian faith. Their desire more especially was, that the apostle should 

make his renunciation in the most public manner, and therefore they carried him up’ to 

the battlements of the temple, and threatened to cast him down thence in case of 

refusal. But when, instead of gratifying their desires, he began himself to conféss, and 

to exhort others to confess the faith of Christ, in the presence of those who came to 

hear his recantation, they ordered him to be thrown down headlong from the place 

where he stood. By this fall he was sadly bruised, though not quite killed; and there: 

fore, getting upon his knees, he was praying for his murderers, in the manner of ‘the 
protomartyr St Stephen, when, as the rabble was loading him with a shower of stones, 

one of them, more mercifully cruel than the rest, with a fuller’s club beat out his 

brains : A fact altogether so black and barbarous, that even their * own historian’ Jo- 

sephus could not but condemn it, and (as himself testifies) all the honest and conscien: 

tious part of the city remonstrated against it, both to their king Agrippa, and to ‘thé 

Roman governor Albinus; insomuch, that the high priest, by whose authority it’ was 
committed, was, in a few months, degraded, and another put in his place: But + thé 

blessed martyr was buried in a tomb of his own building on Mount Olivet, and, by 

the general voice, his own brother Simon was appointed his successor in the bishopric 

of Jerusalem. : 

By what means St Paul was delivered from his imprisonment, and discharged from 
the accusation which the Jews brought against him, we have no account. in history ; but 
may presume, that, having not sufficient proof of what they alleged, or being informed, 
that what they alleged was no violation of any Roman law, they durst not implead him 
before the emperor, and so permitted him to be discharged in course. But before he 
left Italy, he wrote his famous and most elaborate || epistle to the Hebrews, i.e. to the 
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* The words of Josephus are these,—“ This was 
$0 surprising a way of proceeding to all the honest 
‘and conscientious part of the city, that they present- 
ly sent king Agrippa private notice of it, as a very 
ill thing done, with a request that Ananas might 
have a check for it, and a caution never to do any 
such thing for the future; whilst others were sent 
with an account of it to Albinus, who was then upon 
his journey to Alexandria, representing it as an usur- 
pation and encroachment upon his authority, and 
what ought not to have been done without his con- 
sent; whereupon the governor sent him an angry and 
menacing letter, and king Agrippa, at the end of 
three months, removed him from his office of high 
priest, and gave it to Jesus the son of Damnzus.” 
Antiquities, lib. xx. c. 8. ; 

+ He was a man of extraordinary piety and devo- 
tion, educated under the strictest rules of religion, 
and a priest (as some imagine) of the order of the 
Rechabites, or rather (as Epiphanus conjectures) of 
the most ancient form of priesthood, when the sacer- 
dotal office was the prerogative of the first-born; 
and therefore it is said, that he wore a plate of gold, 
or probably a mitre upon his head, as the ensign of 
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his dignity. Prayer was his daily business and de- 
light ; so constant was he at his devotions, that his 
knees became hard and callous as a camel’s, and so 
prevalent in his petitions to heaven, that in time 
of great drought he prayed for rain, and obtained it. 
Nor was his piety towards God more remarkable 
than his charity, his humility, his temperance, and 
universal goodness, which made him the love and 
wonder of the age, and gained him the character and 
title of James the Just, or (as it is in the Syriac) 
of Oblias, i. e. the defence and fortress of the peo- 
ple, asif the safety and happiness of the whole na- 
tion depended upon his prayers and interest with 
heaven. In short, he was the delight of all good men, 
and so much in the favour and estimation of the peo- 
ple, that they used to flock after him, and strive who 
should touch, though it were but the hem of his gar- 
ment. Nor was he only loved and honoured by his 
friends, but held in great veneration by his enemies, 
insomuch, that some of the wisest of them looked up- 
on his martyrdom as an inlet to all those miseries and 
calamities which soon after flowed in upon them. 
Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 

|| That this epistle was of ancient date, and written 
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a. M. 4067, converted Jews dwelling in Jerusalem and Judea, “ Wherein his main design is to mag- . 
&e. or 5474 nify Christ, and the religion of the Gospel, above Moses and the Jewish economy, that 


won, rete by this means. he’ may the better establish the converted Jews in the belief and profes- 


sion of Christianity : Wherein, to this purpose, he represents our Saviour, in bis Divine 
nature, far superior to all angels, and all created beings ; and, in his mediatorial capa- 
city, a greater Lawgiver than Moses ; a greater Priest than Aaron ; anda greater King 
and Priest. than Melchisedec: Wherein he shews, that the ceremonies, the sacrifices, 
and the observances of the law, could have no virtue in themselves, but only as they 
were types of Jesus Christ ; and, being now accomplished in his person, and by his mi- 


nistry, were finally and totally abolished : 


Wherein he insists upon the necessity of 


faith, and, by the examples of the patriarchs and prophets, proves, that justification is 
to be had no other way than by the merits of a dying Saviour ; and wherein, lastly, he 
mingles many excellent precepts for the regulation of their lives; exhortations to trust 
and confidence in Christ in all their sufferings; and strict cautions against apostacy 
from his religion in the hottest persecutions.” 

Having thus discharged his ministry, both by preaching and writing in Italy, St Paul, 


in company with Timothy, prosecuted his 


long-intended journey into Spain, and it is 


probably thought, that from thence he came over, and * preached the Gospel in Bri- 


tain. 


After he had continued about eight or nine months in these western parts, he 


returned again eastward, and, leaving both Sicily and Greece, arrived at Crete, where 
he constituted Titus bishop of the island, and then went with ‘Timothy into Judea to 


visit the Christians there. 


_ In what manner St Peter employed his time, after his escape out of prison, we have 


before the destruction of the temple, and abolition of 
the Jewish worship, is manifest. from the author’s ma- 
king no mention of these events, which, had they been 
passed, he would not have omitted, as being one of 
the best arguments that could be produced for the 
support of his main doctrine, the abrogation of the 
Levitical sacrifices and priesthood ; nor could we find 
it quoted so frequently in St Clement’s letter to the 
Corinthians, which seems to have been wrote before 
the downfal of Jerusalem, had it not been of a date 
prior to that time. It is not to be questioned then, 
but that this epistle to the Hebrews was extant in the 
apostolic age ; but who its author was, we find both 
ancients and moderns in great dispute. Some ascri- 
bed it to St Barnabas, others to Clemens Romanus, 
others to St Luke, and others again to Apollos, who, 
in the Sacred History, is styled ‘an eloquent man, 
and mighty in the Scriptures,’’? Acts xvi. 24. If, 
however, we look into the epistle itself, we shall find, 
that the character can agree with none so well as St 
Paul: For as it appears that this epistie was in being 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and while the 
Jews had power enough to oppress the Christians in 
Judea; that the person who wrote it was well versed 
in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and the most 
abstruse paits of Jewish theology ; that he represents 
himself as lately in prison, but at that time set at li- 
berty, and hoping speedily to come and_see them; 
that he mentions Timothy, whom he calls his brother, 
as being likewise released, and ready to accompany 
him in his journey, Hebr. xiii, 23.; that he commends 
those to whom he writes, for ‘* having had compassion 
of him in his bonds, and taking joyfully the spoiling 
of their goods,” chap, x. 34.; that he requests them 


to “ pray for him, that he might be restored to them 
sooner,” chap. xiii. 18, 19.; and, lastly, that this epis- 
tle was written from Rome, as some manuscripts have 
it, or from Italy, as we find it in others; we cannot 
but allow, that each of these is a strong argument 
that this epistle was written by St Paul, because they 
accord so exactly with his circumstances at this time 
above any one’s else. But then, if we add to this the 
testimony of the ancients, especially of St Peter, who, 
in his second epistie to the Jewish converts, mentions 
a certain letter which St Paul had wrote to them, dis- 
tinct from all his other epistolary writings, 2 Peter 
iii. 15, 16, which can be no other than that which bears 
the name of the epistle to the Hebrews, we can no 
longer doubt of its being the composition of St Paul; 
and an original composition too, since it has in it 
none of that constraint which is visible’in a transla- 
tion, nor any of those Hebrew phrases which oceur 
so frequently in the version of the Septuagint. Beau- 
sobre’s and Whitby’s Pretace to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

* Clemens, in his famous epistle to the Corinthians, 
expressly tells us, that, being a pre&cler both in the 
east and west, he taught righteousness to the whole 
world, and went to the utmost bounds of the west; 
and Theodoret and others inform us, that he preached 
not only in Spain, but went to other nations, and 
brought the Gospel into the isles of the sea, by which 
he, undoubtedly means Britain: And therefore he 
elsewhere reckons the Gauls and Britons among the 
people whom the apostles, and particularly the tent~ 
maker (as he calls him), persuaded to embrace the 
law of Christ. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 
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no certain account; but it‘is generally agreed, that, about the second year of the em- prom Acts ¢ 
peror Claudius, he went to Rome, and there continued until that emperor, taking the 12 t the end, 
advantage of some seditions and tumults raised by the Jews, by a public edict banish- 
ed them from Rome. Upon this occasion St Peter returned back to Jerusalem, and 
was present at the great apostolic synod, whereof we have given some account before. 
How he disposed of himself after this, we are left under great uncertainties, though 
the current opinion is, that after he had visited the several churches which he had plant- 
ed in the east, and carried the glad tidings of the Gospel into Africa, Sicily, Italy, and 
even as far as Britain, making great numbers of converts in all places; towards the 
latter end of Nero’s reign he returned to Rome, where he found + the minds of the 
people strangely bewitched and hardened against Christianity, by the subtilities and 
magical arts of Simon Magus, whom he had formerly defeated at Samaria. 

Provoked at this general infatuation, the apostle thought himself concerned to op- 
pose this sorcerer ; and having *, in some instances, discovered the vanity of his im- 
postures, he wrought him’up at length to such a pitch of madness and desperation, that, 
to give the people an evident demonstration of his being the Son of God (as he pre- 
tended) he promised, that on such a day he would ascend visibly up into heaven. Ac- 
cordingly, at the time appointed, he went up to the mount of the capitol, and, throw- 
ing himself from the top of the rock, began his flight, and, by the help of some infer- 
nal powers, seemed to be posting to heaven; when, immediately upon the apostle’s. 
prayer to God, that the people might be undeceived, and the cheat detected, his invi-. 
sible supporters withdrew, and ¢? down he came headlong, so miserably bruised and, 


wounded with his fall, that in a short time after he expired. 


+ Justin Martyr assures us, that this impostor was 
honoured as a deity ; that a statue was erected to him 
in the Insula Tyberina, with this inscription, Simoni 
Deo Sancro, which is confirmed by the testimony of 
Ireneeus, Tertullian, and several others after them. 
‘Whatever therefore may be said to shake the credit 
of this inscription, it can hardly be thought that Jus- 
tin Martyr, who was a person of great learning and 
gravity, inquisitive about things of this nature, and at 
this time at Rome, where he might fully satisfy him- 
self of the truth of it, would have inserted any thing 
in his apology to the emperor and the senate of Rome, 
but what he knew would bear the test; and yet he 
speaks twice of this statue, and desires of them, that 
if, upon enquiry, they should find what he said to be 
true, they would abolish it. Cave’s Lives of the Apo- 
stles, and Whitby’s Preface to the Second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians. 

* A noble instance of this kind we have in Hege- 
sippus the Younger. ‘ There was at this time, says 
he, in Rome, a gentleman of some note, a kinsman to 
the emperor, lately dead. Those who knew St Peter’s 
power in working miracles, advised his friends to send 
for him, and others likewise prevailed, that Simon the 
magician might be sent for. Glad of this occasion to 
magnify himself before the people, Simon propound- 
ed to Peter, that if he raised-the man to life, Peter, 
who had reviled the mighty power of God (as he sty- 
led himself), should lose his life; but that, if Peter 

revailed, he would submit to the same penalty. Peter 
accepted the challenge ; and when Simon began his 
charms and enchantments, the dead body seemed to 


move his hand: Whereupon the people who stood by, 


thinking that the person was alive, were going to fall 


foul upon Peter for daring to oppose so great a power, 
But Peter, entreating their patience, desired only that. 
the magician might be removed from the bed-side ; 
which when they had done, the deception vanished, - 
and the body remained without the least sign of mo-. 
tion. Then Peter, standing at a good distance from 
the bed, silently made his addresses to heaven, and: 
when he had so done, in the presence of them all, 
commanded the man, in the name of the Lord Je-. 
sus, to arise, which he instantly did; so that the peos 
ple, changing their minds, were going to stone the. 
magician, but that Peter interposed for his life, by: 
telling them, that it would be punishment enough to 
him to live and see, that, in despite of all his power 
and malice, the kingdom of Christ would irftrease and ; 
flourish.’’? Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, 

+? It must be owned, that the truth of this whole 
transaction between St Peter and Simon Magus has 
been greatly suspected, not only upon the account 
of the small authority of those apocryphal writers, . 
from whom it was first taken, but by reason of the. 
great disagreement likewise which appears in their ree 
lation of the several circumstances of it. For, where- 
as some of them say, that Simon Magus made him- 
self wings to fly with; others affirm, that he was in- 
visibly held up by two devils; others, that he made 
himself a chariot; and others again, that he ascend-, 
ed a fiery one drawn by four horses, but all done by. 
the art of magic: and whereas, some say that by his 
fall he crushed his whole body to pieces; and others, 
that he dashed out his brains; others aver, that he: 
only broke a thigh, a leg, or an arm; and this done, 
in the reign of Claudius, according to some; but in 
the reign of Nero, according to others; by Peter 
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Nero, the emperor, was a professed patron of magicians, and of all such as maintain- 
ed a secret commerce with the infernal powers. He had a particular dislike to the 
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- doctrine of Christianity likewise, as being so very repugnant to the lusts and passions 


which he indulged; and was not a little offended at the many conversions which St 
Peter had made, in persons of some distinction, from a vicious and dissolute course of 
life, which the emperor admired in any: So that he not only commanded him and St 
Paul (who was at this time at Rome) to be apprehended and cast into prison, but, by 
a public edict, raised the | first general persecution against the church, wherein Chris- 
tians of all orders and degrees were * treated with the utmost contempt and cruelty. 
In this common calamity, Andrew, the apostle, and (as most think) the younger bro- 
ther of St Peter, was called to suffer. He, having preached the Gospel, wrought many 
miracles, and suffered many hardships in the wild northern countries of Seythia and 
Sogdiana, and after that, in some of the provinces of the Lesser Asia, came at length 
into +2 Epirus and Achaia ||, two provinces of Greece, where he still added more con- 


alone, as. some will have it; but by Peter and Paul 
in conjunction, according to the report of others. 
Nor is it a small discredit to this story, that the an- 
cients of the three first centuries, who speak much 
of Simon’s being at Rome, and having his statue 
erected there, should say nothing of his flight or his 
fall, though they had just reason to speak of them, 
had they believed them true: ‘ Nor is it credible,”’ 
(saith Hornius) “ that all the Roman writers of those 
times, Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, &c. should pass over 
so memorable a thing in silence,” especially if Simon 
was so honoured by Claudius, and beloved by Nero, 
as some authors of this story say he was. This is the 
substance of what is alleged against it ; and yet, ac- 
cording to others, it is fully attested by the Aposto- 
lic Constitutions, hinted at in the recognitions, taken 
for a known fact by such as lived nearest to Rome, 
viz. Armobius, Ambrosius, and St Jerom de Script. 
Eccles. fully mentioned by Eusebius, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Epiphanius, and many others; contradicted 
by no one ecclesiastical writer, and yet supposed to 
be alluded to in that passage of Suetonius, where he 
tells us, that Icarus, “ primo statim conatu juxta cus 
biculum Neronis decidit, ipsumque cruores resper- 
sit,” i.e. “ {carus,”? or one that flew in the air, « in 
his first attempt, fell down near the emperor’s pavi- 
lion, and sprinkled his blood upon him.” Whitby’s 
Preface to the 2d Epistle to the Thessalonians, and 
Whiston’s Answer to the Grounds and Reasons of 
the Christian Religion. 

+ Before the Roman empire was converted to 
Christianity, there are commonly reckoned ten gene- 
ral persecutions. The first in the 10th year of Nero, 
A. D. 64. the second in the 14th of Domitian, A, D. 
95. the third in the 3d of Trajan, A. D. 100. the 
fourth in the 2d of Antoninus Philosophus, A. D. 
165. the fifth in the 4th of Severus, A. D. 197. the 
sixth in the Ist of Maximinus, 235. the seventh in the 
Ist of Decius, A. D, 249. the eighth in the 4th of Va- 
lerian, A/D. 257. the ninth in the 4th of Aurelian, 
A. D, 274. and the tenth in the 19th of Dioclesian, 
A. D. 308. till at length Christianity came to be esta- 
blished by human laws, A. D,.313, Echard’s Ec- 
elesiastical History. 

* As to the particulars of this persecution, Tacitus 


tells us, that at first several were seized, who made 
profession of this new religion, and, by their confes-- 
sion, infinite numbers of others were detected, and 
executed, and, in the manner of their execution, 
were treated with all the instances of scorn and bar-- 
barity. Some of them were wrapt up in the skins of 
wild beasts, and worried and devoured by dogs; others 
were crucified; and others burnt alive, in paper coats 
dipped in pitch, wax, and other combustible matters, 
that when day-light failed, they might serve for 
torches, and illuminations in the night. Nero ex- 
hibited these spectacles in his own gardens, impiously 
joining to them the diversions of the cirque, and ap- 
pearing himself publicly in the habit of a charioteer, 
sitting in his chariot, which yet the people entertain- 
ed more with pity than pleasure, as knowing they 
were not done for the public benefit, but merely to 
gratify the tyrant’s private rage and malice. Echard’s 
Ecclesiastical History, 1. i. c. 7. 

+’ This is a province of Greece, in its largest ac- 
ceptation, lying along the coast of the Ionian Sea, 
and having for its bounds on the north, Albania; on 
the north-east, Thessaly; on the south-east, Achaia ; 
and on the west, the Ocean. This country was an- 
ciently governed by its own princes, then united to 
the kingdom of Macedon; after that subjected to the 
Romans; then restored to its own princes; but. is 
now in the possessions of the Turks, except some few 
places which the Venetians regained in a late war. 
The Complete Geographer. 

|| The ancient name of this country was Hellas, 
which the Latins changed into. Grecia, and. the 
Turks now call Rumelia. It was used by common 
writers to denote Macedonia, Epirus, Thessaly, Hel- 
las, or Greece properly so called, and the Pelopon- 
nese, now Morea; but the Romans distinguished all 
these into two provinces only, viz. Macedonia and 
Achaia, under the former of which they comprehend- 
ed, Epirus and Thessaly, and under the latter, Greece, 
properly so called, and the Peloponnese. The word 
Greece, in the Old Testament, generally occurs in 
its larger acceptation ; and in its less in the New: 
But,as for the country itself, it was. anciently the. 
most celebrated region of the universe, surpassing all 
others.in arms, arts, and sciences. For many ages it. 
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verts to the Christian faith. At last, im + Patraa, a city of Achaia, Aigeas, the pro- From Acts i. 

consul, ebserving the multitudes that, by the apostle’s preaching, had fallen off from !0- to the end. 
Paganism and embraced Christianity, and being not a little offended at his opposing his 
mandates for the re-establishment of idolatry, and undauntedly persisting in his publi- 
cation of the doctrine of a crucified Saviour, condemned him to the death which he so 
much extolled. After seven lictors therefore had cruelly torn his naked body, he was 
led out with great chearfulness, and serenity of mind to be crucified. But his cross 
was not of the usual form: It was made of two pieces of timber, crossing’ each other 
in the middle, in the shape of the letter X, (which ever since has been known by the 
name of St Andrew’s cross) and to this he was fastened, not with nails, but cords, to 
make his death more painful and lingering. In this condition he hung for the space of 
three days, all the while teaching and instructing the people; exhorting them to con- 
stancy and perseverance in that religion which he had delivered to them; and when 
great intercessions were made to the proconsul for his life, earnestly requesting of our 
Lord in prayer, that he might on that day (which was the last of November) depart, 
and seal the truth of his religion +? with his blood. , 

How the two apostles Peter and Paul escaped out of prison from the rage of this 
persecution, we have no account *; but from the writings of the latter, some have 
gathered, that returning from Rome into Judea, and there continuing a short time, he 
thence passed into Asia, where Timothy met him at Ephesus; that from thence he 
made a visit to the Colossians, whom he had never seen before; and after a consider- 
able stay, returning to Ephesus again, (2) excommunicated Hymeneus *? and Alexan- 


was divided into small kingdoms or states, until Phi- 
lip, king of Macedon, and after him Alexander his 
son, reduced it all under their subjection, and made 
it a monarchy. This kingdom was afterwards destroy- 
ed by the Romans, and made a province of the em- 
pire, in which condition it continued (though sorely 
mangled by the Goths and Huns) till the Turks (who 
are its present masters) over-ran it, and have long 
since effaced all its ancient and magnificent monu- 
ments, as well as reduced the people to a state of the 
utmost slavery and stupidity. Wells’s Geography of 
the New Testament, and the Complete Geographer, 
This city is seated on an hill near the sea, at a 
little distance from the mountain formerly called Ce- 
rynea, and not above ten miles from the mouth of 
the gulph Lepanto. Itisa place of good trade, very 
populous, especially of Jews. It is defended with a 
strong castle; and has the honour to be an arch. 
bishop’s see, which, has at present, a thousand church- 
es under its jurisdiction. In ancient times the god- 
dess: Diana-was. worshipped: here: in a cruel manner, 
having a most beautiful young man and maid every 
year sacrificed to her, till, by the preaching of St An- 
drew, Eurypilus was converted to Christianity, and 
then that horrid superstition was laid aside. Zhe 
Complete Geographer. 
+? His body, being taken down from the cross and 
embalined, was decently and honourably interred by 
“Maxitilla,.a lady of great quality and fortune; but 
afterwards, by Constantine the Great, it was.solemnly 
removed from Patraa to Constantinople, and there’ 
buried in a great church which he had built in ho- 
nour of all the apostles. Cave’s Lives. 
_* [Jt does not.appear to me that St Peter and St 
Paul were ever prisoners together at Rome but un- 


der the reign of Nero, when théy both suffered mar- 
tyrdom. St Paul, indeed, was twice a prisoner there; 
but that St Peter was twice a prisoner likewise, seems 
to rest on no other evidence, than that, as his first e- 
pistle is dated from Babylon, by which Rome is sup- 
posed to be meant, and asa considerable portion of 
time is supposed to have elapsed between the writing 
of his first and his second epistle, he must have been 
in Rome before the reign of Nero. It has been shown 
however by Michaelis, that the Babylon from which 
he dates his first epistle was certainly either the an- 
cient Babylon on the Euphrates, which was even then- 
a populous city, or Seleucia on the Tigris, sometimes 
called New Babylon; and it is indeed in the highest: 
degree improbable in itself, that any man would date 
a serious epistle from any place’ designed by a mys- 
tical name, by which that place is not generally 
known. Itseems therefore'little less than certain, that 
St Peter did not go to Rome till some time after St 
Paul’s liberation from his first imprisonment there, 
about the year 63 or 64; and that his first epistle was’ 
written at least some years before that period.] Mi- 
chaelis’s Introduction, vol. iv. and Lardner’s Supple 
ment, 

(a) 1 Tim. i. 20. 

** This Hymeneus was, very probably, a citizen of 
Ephesus, who, being converted by some of St Paul’s' 
tirst sermons, fell afterwards into the heresy of those 
who denied the resurrection of the body, and affirmed 
that there was no other resurrection than that of the’ 
soul, which, by faith and baptism, is revived from sin’ 
to'grace. The Alexander who was his colleague’in’ 
this heresy, was doubtless the copper-smith, whom’ 
St Paui, in his second epistle to Timothy, loudly come 
plains of, as greatly obstructing the good effect of his 
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A.M. 406g, der, for denying the resurrection of the dead and other articles of faith; that from 
&e. or 5475. thence, designing to go into Macedonia, he enjoined ‘Timothy, whom (as we ‘said be- 
64, &e. fore) he had constituted bishop of Ephesus, (a) to have his residence in that large city, 

- and to;take the charge of all the proconsular Asia; that arriving in Macedonia, (5) he 

visited Philippi, where he stayed a considerable while, and from hence, very probably, 

sent his first episle || to Timothy ; (c) “ Wherein he lays down the duties and qualifi- 
cations of a bishop, as well in respect of his ministry as of his private conversation, 
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and instructs him in the office of a true Christian pastor.” 
From Macedonia St Paul, intending to remove to Nicopolis * in Epirus, there to 
pass his winter, wrote his epistle + to Titus, then in Crete, to meet him there ; “ Where- 


preaching, chap. iv, 14. but whether he was the same 
Alexander who would have addressed himself to the 
multitude, which Demetrius the silver-smith of Ephe- 
sus had drawn together, Acts xix. 24. is a matter of 
some doubt. However this be, it is certain, that their 
notion of no ether resurrection than a spiritual one, 
was destructive of the very foundations of Christiani- 
ty, which are laid in the hopes of a resurrection from 
the dead; and therefore the apostle thought it expe- 
dient to have them excommunicated, i. e. separated 
from the society of the faithful, and deprived of the 
privileges of being present at religious assemblies, of 
partaking of the Lord’s supper, and joining in such 
other holy offices as linked Christians together in one 
and the same society and communion. Whitby’s An- 
notations on 2 Tun. ii. 17. iv. 14. and Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary under the word. 

(a) 1 Tim, i. 3. (4). Philip i. 25, 26. 

|| Among the learned there is no small disagree- 
ment as to the time when this epistie was written. 
That it was written after St Paul’s departure from E- 
phesus to. Macedonia, some have gathered from these 
words, ‘* When I went into Macedonia, I besought 
thee to abide at Ephesus,” 1.Tim i. 3. And that it 
was written when he was in expectation of returning 
shortly thither, they conclude from these, “ I write 
to thee, hoping to come to thee quickly.” 1 Timo- 
thy iii, 14. From whence they argue, that it must 
have been written before he came to Miletus, be- 
cause there he seems to have laid all thoughts of re- 
turning any more to Ephesus ; as he tells the clergy 
of that place, “ And I know that all you, among 
whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, 
shall see my face no more,” Acts xx. 25. And there- 
fore they conclude that it was written while he was 
in Macedonia, i. e. in the first of Nero, and in the 
year of our Lord 55. Others allow indeed, that 


this epistle was written after that St Paul was gone. 


into Macedonia; but then they contend, that this 
journey into Macedonia was none of those that are 
recorded in the Acts of the apostles. In his first 
journey Timothy went with him, but then the apostle 
had never seen Ephesus, Acts xvi, 10, &c. In his 
second, though he went irom Ephesus, yet so far was 
he from leaving Timothy there, that he sent him and 
Erastus before him, Acts xix. 21, 22. And in the 
third, he did not go from Ephesus, but from Greece in- 
to Macedonia, whence Timothy accompanied him, first 
to Jerusalem, and then to Rome, Acts xx. 3,4. So 
that there could be no possibility for St Paul to leave 


Timothy at Ephesus, while himself departed into. 
Macedonia, till after‘the time of his return from 
Rome. They therefore suppose, that after he was 
released from his confinement he returned into Asia, 
and having made some stay at Ephesus, went from 
thence into Macedonia; that this is the time when he 
besought Timothy to abide still at Ephesus, and conse- 
quently that this epistle was written to him aboutthe 
10th of Nero, and in the year of our Lord 63. For 
since, in the course of the history of the Acts (which 
extends as far as: St Paul’s imprisonment}, we can - 
find no room, to place this epistle, we must necessa= 
rily refer it to the time which was subsequent to his 
releasement, and when he went to revisit the church- 
es which he had planted in the east. Whitby’s and 
Beausobre’s Preface to the First Epistle to Timothy. 
[ See likewise Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iv.] 

(c) 1 Tim. passim. ; 

* Nicopolis, by the Turks called Sciltaro, stands 
on the Danube, at the mouth of the Iatrus or Ischar, 
twenty-five miles north from Silistria. It was built 
by the emperor Trajan, in memory of his victory over 
king Decebalus; and near this place Sigismund. 
king of Hungary was unfortunately defeated by Ba- 
jazet the Turkish emperor, A. D. 1136, which was 
owing more to the divisions among the Christians 
than the bravery of the Turks ; for of the latter there 
fell sixty thousand, but of the former only twenty, 
as history relates. [There were many cities called 
Nicopolis ; but it is self-evident that the Nicopolis 
built by Trajan could not be the city from which St 
Paul wrote to Titus. Michaelis thinks, and his opi- 
nion is at least as probable as any other that I have: 
met with, that Nicopolis in Epire, which was built by 
Augustus, in memory of his victory over Antony, 
was that city. The same learned author seems to 
have proved that the epistle to Titus was written 
some time before St Paul’s first imprisonment in 
Rome, and before he wrote his second epistle to the 
Corinthians.] The Complete Geographer, and Marsh’s 
Michaelis, vol. iv. 

+ There is some dispute among the learned con- 
cerning the time when this epistle was written. That 
it was written after the time that St Paul had left 
Titus at Crete, Titus i. 5. cannot be denied ; but then 
the question is, when St Paul was at Crete, since in. 
all the Acts of the Apostles we find no footsteps of his 
being there. In his voyage to Rome, indeed, the 
vessel in which he sailed touched at the Fair Havens 
belonging to Crete; but as that was no commodious 
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in he describes. to him (as he had done to Timothy) the qualifications which a bishop From Acts i. 
ought to have, and more especially a bishop of Crete, where some sharpness and sez! t the end. 
verity was necessary, amidst a people of their perverse and obstinate tempers; where-~ 
in he admonishes him not io suffer the flock committed to his charge to be led away 

by the delusions of Judaizing Christians ; and wherein he lays down precepts for people 

of all conditions of life, even not forgetting servants, because Jesus Christ has poured 

out his grace upon all men.” 

_ From Nicopolis (as soon as winter was over) St Paul went a third time to Co- 

rinth, where (@) he appointed Erastus to continue : Thence crossing the sea into Asia, 

he came to Ephesus, where, upon his departure, he left Timothy in tears, and so pro- 

ceeded to Miletum, where he left Trophimus sick. From Miletum he travelled north- 

ward to Troas, and lodged with Carpus ||, one of his disciples, where (6) he left his 

cloak +, some books, and parchment-rolls; and, in all probability, about this time it 

was that he suffered those persecutions and afflictions at Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, 

(c) whereof he makes mention to Timothy, and thanks God for bis deliverance from 

them. But though God was pleased to deliver him from these afflictions, yet it 

was not long before he discovered to him the near approach of his death, and gave 

him to know particularly, that at Rome he was to suffer martyrdom; which was so 


harbour, she soon set sail from thence, in hopes to 
make Phenice, another port in the same island, but 
by contrary winds was drove another way. Whether 
St Paul, at this time, had Titus in company with him 
it nowhere appears; but the short stay which he 
made at the Fair Havens (which was only to consult 
whether they should winter there or not), will not 
permit us to think, (especially considering, that at 
this time he was a prisoner in bonds) either that he 
attempted to preach the Gospel there, or that he had 


any occasion to leave Titus in the island, ‘‘ to set in, 


order the things that were wanting, and to ordain 
elders in every city.” As therefore we said before, 
in relation to the epistle to Vimothy, viz. that after 
St Paul was restored to his liberty he returned into 
the East to visit the churches which he had planted ; 
in his voyage from Rome to Jerusalem he might con- 
veniently enough call at Crete ; aiter he had staid 
and preached some time there, Jeave Titus behind 
him, to regulate such matters as he had not time and 
opportunity himselt to do, and in a year or two afier 
(i. e. in the 12th of Nero, and of our Lord 65.) send 
him this letter to renew his instructions, and to re- 
quest his company. . For, that this epistie was writ 
ten after the apostle had obtained his discharge, is 
manifest from his making no mention of his bonds 
and temptations, as he does in his epistle to the Li. 
phesians chap. vi. 20. ; to the Philippians i. 7.; to the 
Colossians iv. 18.; to Philemon ver. 9.; and in his se- 
cond to Timothy chap. i. 8.: and whoever compares 
this epistie to. Titus with the two to Timothy, will 
find such an affinity in their subjects, the same senti- 
ments, and the same instructions, occasioned by the 
sae set of men who began now to appear in the 
East, and spread their fables and impostures every 
where, as will easily convince him that they were all 
written much about the same time, though the first to 
Timothy, seems to be of prior date to that to Titus, 
even as that to Titus may be thought to precede the 
second to Timothy. In relation to Titus (for this is the 


last time we shall meet with him in our history), after 
having preached the Gospel in Dalmatia, 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
he is said to have returned into Crete; to have pro- 
pagated the Christian religion in the neighbouring 
islands; and, dying in the ninety-fourth year of his 
age, and being buried in Crete, to have had the ca- 
thedral church. of the island dedicated to his name. 
Whitby’s and Beausobre’s Preface to the Epistle 
to Titus, Calmet’s Commentary, and the preceding 
Note. 

(a) 2 Tim, iv. 20. 

|| We know very little of the life of Carpus, only 
that he must be a different person from St Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, and from that other Carpus, whom 
the false Dionysius, in his letter to Demophilus makes 
mention of, The Greeks tell us a great many parti- 
culars of him whieb are far from being certain. They 
affirm, that he was one of the seventy disciples; that 
he propagated the truth in several places ; that he 
wrought abundance of miracles ; that he was St Paul’s 
assistant jn preaching the Gospel, and was employed 
by him in carrying his epistles. . They make him bi- 
shop of Beraea, and say that he died in-peace. Cal- 
met’s Commentary and Dictionary under the Word. 

(6) 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

+ What we are to understand by St Paul’s cloak, 
will best be resolved in our answers to the following 
objections. We have only to observe bere,—That 
the time when he left this cloak, was not when he 
went from Troas to Assos in his journey to Jerusalem, 
for then (as Bishop Pearson says) he could have no 
cause to leave any thing of moment, having so. many 
to accompany him in his journey, as weil as a ship to 
attend him, Acts xx. 4. 6.13. but it was in bis tras 
veils, after he was set at liberty, and had left Rome, 
or rather in his return to Rome again, that, in the 
hurry of his departure, he left some things with Car- 
pus, which he afterwards found he wanted. Whitby’s 
Annotations, and Calmet’s Commentary. 

(c) 2 Tim, iii, 11, 


A. M. 4069, 

&c. or 5476, 

Ann. Dom. 
65, &e. 


(See 
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far from retarding, that it made him hasten his journey with joy and alacrity to that 
lace. ; 
It was about the twelfth or thirteenth year of Nero’s reign when he came to Rome 
the second time, where, meeting and joining with Peter, they both used their utmost 
endeavours to instruct the Jews in their synagogues, and to convert the Gentiles in all 
public places and assemblies. _'This soon raised the malice and indignation of the ma- 
gistrates, especially of the governor (d) Helius, whom Nero, at his departure into 
Greece, left invested with exorbitant powers, which he exercised ‘after as exorbitant a 
manner. It was crime enough for these two apostles that they were Christians ; but 
the particular prejudice against Peter is said to have been his defeating Simon Magus, 
and that against Paul, his converting one of the emperor’s concubines. However this 
be, apprehended they both were, and cast into prison, where they spent their time in 
the most solemn acts of devotion, and, as occasion offered, preached the Gospel to their 
guards and fellow-prisoners, among whom it is said that they converted Processus and 
Martinian, two captains of the guard, with seven and forty others. 

During the time of the apostle’s confinement, St Peter wrote his second general 
epistle * to the converted Jews who were dispersed in the several provinces of Asia ; 
«“ Wherein he endeavours, by earnest exhortations, to prevail with them to persevere 
in the doctrine which they had received, and to testify the soundness and sincerity of 
their faith, by a Christian life comporting therewith: Wherein he forewarns them of 
the false teachers + that would shortly spring up among them ; foretels their sad and 
miserable destruction ; and describes them by their odious characters, that they might 
avoid them: Wherein he vindicates the doctrine of Christ’s coming to judgment, which 
the heretics of those times denied, that thereby they might encourage men the more 
securely to pursue their lewd courses ; and wherein he describes the || * great and terrible 


(d) He is called Czsarianus, as being the emperor’s 
freed man, and by the apostle the lion, 2 Tim. iv, 17. 
by reason of his cruelty against Christians. 

* That this epistle was written by St Peter, is 
evident both from the inscription it bears, and the 
concurrence of circumstances in it, relating to that 
apostle, and none else; and therefore we may sup- 
pose, that the true reason of its late reception into 
the list of the Heély Scriptures, was, not so much its 
difference of style, as its not being addressed to any 
particular church, that might have taken care to pre- 
serve it, and in due time to have entered its claim for 
a place in the canon: And that it was indited, not 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, as some will have 
it, but a little before the author’s death (not improba- 
bly inthe 13th of Nero’s reign, A. D.67.), may be 
justly concluded from this declaration of his, “I think 
it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to put 
you always in remembrance of these things, knowing, 
that shortly I shall put off this tabernacle, even as 
our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewn me,” 2 Pet. i. 12, 
13,14. Beausobre’s, Whitby’s, and Hammond’s Pre- 
face to the 2d Epistle of St Peter; Sherlock’s First 
Dissertation at the end of his Discourses on Prophe- 
cy, and Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iv. 

+ There are three sorts of people which the apo- 
stle cautions his converts against in this epistle. Ist, 
The Solifidians, who talked of attaining salvation by 
the strength of their faith, or a right belief of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, without any regard to a virtuous 
life, 2dly, The Nicolaitans, who turned the grace 

1 


of God into lasciviousness,” and, upon the presump- 
tion of their being spiritual persons, and the seed of 
election, averred, that they contracted no guilt, and 
could receive no pollution from any evil action they 
did. And, 3dly, The scoffers at the promise of Christ?s 
coming to judgment, which they looked upon as a 
thing that could never be verified, and which the con- 
tinuance of their persecutions gave the Christians 
small hopes of expecting. Whitiy’s Preface to the 
Second Epistle of St Peter. 

|| It is the opinion of the reverend and judicious 
Dr Hammond and Dr Lightfoot, that St Peter, in the 
third chapter of his second epistle, does not discourse 
of our Lord’s coming to the general judgment of all 
mankind ; but only of his coming to execute his judge- 
ment on the Jews in the final destruction of their 
church and nation: But, besides that this notion is 
entirely new, and contrary to the sentiments of all the 
ancients, who have commented upon this epistle, it 
seems obvious at first sight, that «the day of the Lord, 
in which the heavens shall ‘pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
the earth also, and the works that are therein, shall 
be burnt up,” can mean no other than the great day 
of judgment: For, to interpret these words of the 
destruction of Jerusalem only, is to turn them into a 
metaphor and allegory ; whereas St Peter says plainly, 
that as the old world was destroyed by water, so shall 
the world that now is be destroyed by fire, 2 Pet. iii. 
6, 7. It is usual indeed with the prophets, to repre. 
sent God’s judgments on the enemies of his church 
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day of the Lord,’ when the elements shall melt, and the whole frame of nature be dis- From Acts i. 
solved, thereby to excite them to become circumspect and diligent, in order to be found 1 '° ‘he end. 
of him in peace, without spot, and blameless.” 

About the same time St Paul wrote his second epistle * to Timothy ; “ wherein he in- 
forms him of the near approach of his death, and desires him to come to him’before win- 
ter, because most of his companions, upon one affair or other, were departed from him ; 
wherein he exhorts him to discharge all the duties of a bishop and pastor, suitable to 
those excellent gifts he had received, and with a generous contempt of the world and 
worldly things ; wherein he admonishes him, not to forget the doctrine which he had 
taught him, nor to be surprised or disturbed at the apostacy of some from the faith, 
but to preach the more zealously against such opposers, as heaped up to themselves 
teachers, and left the truth to turn unto fables ; and wherein he acquainted him, how, 
at his first appearing before Helius, all his companions, for fear of being involved in his 
punishment, (@) forsook him, but that the Lord stood by him and: strengthened him, to 
make his preaching more conspicuous and effectual to the Gentiles.” 

How long these two apostles lived under their confinement, we have no certain know- 
ledge, but at last it being determined that they should both die, Peter, as a Jew and 
foreigner, was sentenced to be crucified, and Paul, *2 as a Roman citizen, to be behead- 
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and people, by the tragical expressions of ‘ burning 
up the earth, and dissolving the heavens,’’ Isa. xiii. 
9, &c. xxxiv. 3, &c.; but this solemn exhortation, 
** seeing then all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought we to be in all holy conver- 
sation and godliness; looking for, and hastening to, 
the coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
that we may be found of him without spot, and blame- 
less??? 2 Pet, iii. 11, 12.—This exhortation, I say, 
sounds too high for the destruction of Jerusalem, in 


which they of Pontus and Galatia could not be much - 


concerned ; but is very proper for those who had the 
lively ideas of the conflagration of the world, and the 
tremendous judgment and perdition of ungodly men, 
then set befure them. Whitby’s Preface to the Se- 
cond Epistle of St Peter. 

* That, at two different times, St Paul was a pri- 
soner at Rome, is evident from the circumstances 
which himself relates. In his first confinement, he 
was permited to live in his hired house, and to receive 
all that came to him, Acts xxviii. 30, 31. but in his 
second, he was so closely shut up, that Onesiphorus 
was forced to enquire diligently after him before he 
found him, 2 Tim. i. 17. In the first, Timothy and 
Mark were both with him, and constantly attending 
him, Phil. i. 1. and Col. iv. 10. In the second, they 
were both absent in Asia, and knew nothing of what 
passed in Rome, 2 Tim. iv. 11. In the first, Demas 
had adjoined himself to him, and was become a fel- 
low labourer in the Gospel. In the second, out of 
love to the things of this world, he had forsaken him, 
‘and departed to Thessalonica, 2 Tim, iv. 10. In the 
first, “‘ many of the brethren, waxing confident by his 
bonds, were much more bold to speak the word with- 

out fear,” Phil. i, 14. But in the second, they were 
so intimidated, ‘ that they all forsook him, and not 
one man stood with him,”, 2 Tim. iv. 16. And if it 
thus appears, that St Paul was twice in custody at 
-Rome, himself gives us to understand, that this epi- 
stle was written under his latter confinement, and was 
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very probably the last that ever he wrote: For, “I 
am ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand ; I have finished my course, and from hence- 
forth there is Jaid up for me a crown of glory,” 
2 Tim. iv. 6, &c. are the words of one that is ap- 
proaching to his latter end. This therefore is a 
strong indication of the singular affection which St 
Paul had for Timothy, that he favoured him with one 
of the last letters that he ever wrote; And if, pur- 
suant to this letter, Timothy went to Rome, (as pro- 
bably he did) he must have been there when the 
apostle was led out to suffer, and finished his course 
in aglorious martyrdom. After the death of St Paul, 
the history of Timothy is but short ; only we may sup- 
pose that he returned to Ephesus probably the year 
following, and there continued to govern that church 
in the capacity of their bishop, until the Pagans of 
that city, who were great votaries to the goddess 
Diana, celebrating a festival called Catagogian, in 
which they carried about the images of their gods, 
and by means of their masks and clubs committed a 
thousand insolences and outrages, Timothy stood in 
the streets to oppose, and reprove this execrable 
custom ; which so enraged the people, that, falling up- 
on him with stones and clubs, they left him for dead: 
but some of his diciples finding him to breathe, took 
him up, and lodged him without the gates, where in 
two days he expired, and was afterwards buried on a 
mountain not far from the city. Whitby’s and Beau- 
sobre’s Preface to the Second Epistle of Timothy, 
and Echard’s Ecclesiastical History, 
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*2 This was accounted a more noble kind of death, 
not among the Romans only, but among other na- 
tions, as being fitter tor persons of better quality, and 
more ingenuous education : and from this instrument 
of his execution the custom no doubt first arose, that 
in all pictures and images of this apostle, he is con- 
stantly represented witha sword in his right hand. 
He is said to have suffered in the sixty-eighth year of 
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A.M. 4072, ed *. On the 29th of June, (as it is generally supposed) St Peter being first scourged, 
&e or $476. according to the Roman custom, was led to the top of the Vatican Mount, near Tiber, 
68, &c. or 65, Where he desired the favour of the officers, that he might be crucified with his head 
——— downwards, “ as thinking himself unworthy to suffer in the same posture wherein his 
Lord and Master had suffered before him.” In this manner + he expired upon the 
cross ; while St Paul having converted three of the soldiers that were sent to guard him 
to his execution, and who, within a few days after died martyrs themselves, when he 
came to the place called Aquze Salvia, about three miles out of the city, after some 

solemn preparation, chearfully gave up his neck to the fatal stroke. 

Thus died *? the two most eminent apostles of Jesus Christ, after they had, with in- 
defatigable labour, reaped a glorious harvest of infinite numbers of souls, and trium- 
phautly propagated salvation to the most considerable parts of the world; and as they 
were equally concerned in the foundation of the church of Rome, the one having the 
Jewish, and the other the Gentile converts under his care and government, when both 
of them were dead, the whole administration of it devolved upon +2 Linus, one of St 
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his age, to have been buried in the Via Appia, 
about two miles from Rome, and by Constantine 
the Great, to have had a stately church built over 
his grave. It was adorned with an hundred of the 
best marble columns, and beautified with the most 
exquisite workmanship ; but as it was afterwards 
theeght to be too narrow and little for the honour 
of so great an apostle, Valentinian, or rather Theo- 
dosius the emperor, (the one but finishing what the 
other begun) by a rescript directed to Salustius 
prefect of the city, caused it to be taken down, and 
a Jarger and more noble one to be built in its room, 
Cave’s Lives of the apostles. 

* Many of the ancients positively affirm, that both 
these apostles suffered on the same day and year; but 
others, though allawing the same day, tell us, that St 
Paul did not suffer till a year after St Peter, and some 
interpose the distance ef several years. Cave, ibid. 

His body being taken from the cross, was em- 
balmed after the Jewish manner by Marcellinus, the 
presbyter, and so buried in the Vatican, near the Tri- 
umphal Way. Over his grave a smail church was 
soon after erected ; but when it was destroyed by 
Heliogabalus, his body was removed to the cemetry 
in the Appian Way, two miles distant from Rome. 
Here it continued till, in the time of Pope Cornelius, 
it was reconveyed to the Vatican, where it abode in 
some obscurity until Constantine the Great, out of 
the profound reverence he had for the Christian re- 
ligion, having rebuilt and enlarged the Vatican to 
the honour of St Peter, enriched it with gifts and 
ornaments, which in every age increased in splendor 
and beauty, till it is become one of the wonders of 
the world at this day. Cave, ibid. 

*2 Before we part with these two apostles, it may 
not be amiss to take a short survey of their persons 
and tempers, St Peter (if we may believe the de- 
scription which Nicephorus gives us of him) was of a 
middle size, but somewhat slender, and inclining to 
tallness: His complexion was very pale ; his hair thick 
and curled ; his eyes black; his eye-brows thin ; and 
his nose large, but not sharp, {In his natural temper 
{as most Galileans were) he was warm, eager, and 
enterprising ; stout and courageous in the main, 


though, in some cases, his fear prevailed, and de- 
stroyed the succours which reason offered. His hu- 
mility and lowliness of mind were singular ; his aftec« 
tion and zeal for his Master wonderful; his love for 
the souls of men ardent ; his diligence in his ministe- 
rial office indefatigable ; and his rule and conduct ia 
his episcopal capacity highly prudent and engaging. 
St Paul (if we may believe the same Nicephorus) was 
of a low and small stature, somewhat stooping; his 
complexion was fair ; his countenance grave ; his head 
small ; his eyes sparkling; his nose*high and bending ; 
and his hair thick and dark, but mixed with grey. 
His constitution was weak, and often subject to Gis- 
tempers ; but his mind was strong, and endued witha 
solid judgment, quick invention, and prompt memory, 
which were all improved by art, and the advantages 
of a liberal education: His humility and self-abase- 
ment were wonderful; his sobriety and temperance 
singularly strict ; his contempt of the world great and 
generous ; his charity to the poor extensive ; his love 
for mens souls universal; his labours in the execution 
of his ministry incessant ; his constancy in the pro- 
fession of religion invincible ; and his style and man- 
ner of writing, to inculcate it, even by the confession 
of his enemies, “ weighty and powerful,” 2 Cor, x. 10. 
Besides the epistles, which are owned to be genuine, 
several other writings are falsely ascribed to him, as. 
an epistle to the Laodiceans, a third to the Thessalo- 
nians, a third to the Corinthians, a second to the E- 
phesians, his letter to Seneca, his Acts, his Revela- 
tion, his voyage to Thecla, and his Sermons: As the 
like has been done to St Peter, vizhis Acts, Gospel, Re- 
velation, Preaching Judgment, and Liturgy. Cave, ibid . 

t? The book of Apostolical Constitutions says, that 
Linus, the son of Herculaneus, a Tuscan by birth, 
was ordained bishop of Rome by St Paul, long before 
the death of St Peter; and Ruffinus asserts, that he 
and Anacletus, having governed that church while the 


‘aposties Peter and Paul were living, but then absent, 


Peter, a little before his death, chose at last Clement 
to succeed him in the See of Rome; but Clement. 
{according to Epiphanius) out of modesty refused to. 
exercise that office, till after the death of Linus and 
Anacletus. Calmet’s Dict. and Cave’s Disputat. Apost.. 
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Paul’s disciples, of whom he makes mention in his second epistle to Timothy (a), and From Acts i. 
who, after twelve years presiding therein, is said to have suffered martyrdom either in 1° t? te ® 
the first or second year of Titus. 

One of St Paul’s predictions was, that in the Christian church (4) heresies should 
arise, for the manifestation of such as were sound in the faith; which prediction began 
now to be verified: For, besides the immediate followers of Simon Magus, * those of 
Menander, Ebion, and Cerinthus, as well as others, who are styled (c) *2 Nicolaitans, 
appearing eager advocates for such principles as sapped the very foundations of the 
Christian religion, obliged + St Jude to write his epistle (in the same manner as St 
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(a) Chap. iv. 21. (6) 1 Cor. xi. 19. 
* Menander was a Samaritan, and, like Simon, a 


be jealous ; but, to shew the apostles how far he was 
from that, he brought her forth one day, and gave 


notorious impostor and magician ; but abounding with 
more monstrous illusions than he. He gave it out, 
that he was a Saviour sent from above for the resto 

ration of mankind, and that * tone was instructed 
in his occult knowledge, and initiated in his baptism, 
should enjoy a perpetual immortality, and continue 
always young and vigorous, even in this world. With 
these, and several other of his Master Simon's opi- 
nions, he seduced many in Antioch ; and though the 
extravagancy of his notions made them less infectious, 
yet they were continued in the second century, parti- 
cularly by Basilides and Saturninus. Ebion, so called 
for his affected pover‘y, was born at Cocaba, a village 
in Palestine, and spread his heresy in Trachonitis, and 
among the Christians, who, before the siege of Jeru- 
salem, had retired to Pella. He denied the Divinity 
of our Saviour; and, though he acknowledged him 
for an excellent. person, believed him to be no more 
than the son of Joseph and Miry. He enjoined the 
observation of the law of Moses as necessary to salva- 
tion; received all the writings of the Old Testament, 
but none of the New except St Matthew’s Gospel ; 
and particularly condemned St Paul as an apostate, 
for proving the dissolution of the Jewish Jaw. Cerin- 
thus spread his heresy in Ephesus and other parts of 
Asia Minor; and, in his denial of our Lord’s divinity, 
his acknowledgment of St Matthew’s Gospel, and as- 
serting the obligation of the Mosaic law, agreed ex- 
actly with Ebion; as he did with the Gnostics, in as- 
Serting the creation of the world by angels. To in- 
sinuate himself with the vulgar, he boasted much of 
his illuminations and revelations, and, to make the 
mystery of our Lord’s passion more familiar, distin- 
guished between Jesus and Christ, and accordingly 
taught, that Jesus was but a mere man; that Christ 
descended upon him in the likeness of a dove, and 
continued with him during the time of his ministry ; 
But that, as Christ was incapable of suffering, he for- 
‘sook Jesus when he came to be crucified, and left him 
to die: But his kingdom afterwards he affirmed should 
be terrestrial, in the city of Jerusalem, where men 
should enjoy all kinds of carnal pleasures for a thou- 
sand years. 

(c) Rev. ii. 15, 

*4 The Nicolaitans are supposed to derive their ori- 
ginal from Nicolas, one of the deacons mentioned in 
“the vi. of Acts; and (as Clemens Alexandrius relates 
the story) not improbably on this occasion, This 
Nicolas hada beautiful wife, of whom he was said to 


any person leave to mtarry her. Himself was a sober 
and temperate man, who never knew any woman but 
his own wife, by whom he had one son and several 
daughters, who lived all unmarried, and shewed that 
their father was no encourager of lewdness ; but so it 
was, that, being accustomed to make use of an ex- 
pression which bore an equivocal meaning, viz. * That 
we ought to abuse the flesh,” meaning, that we ought 
to mortify and keep it under; by this saying of his, 
and what he had done in offering his wife, he unhap- 
pily gave an umbrage to his disciples and followers to 
throw off all restraint, and to give themselves over to 
the grossest impurities, allowing of the most pernicious 
mixtures, and making ‘corporal pleasure the ultimate 
end of man. LEchard’s and Lamy’s Ecclesiastical 
Histories. 

+ This Jude, who, in the History of the Gospel, 
is styled our Lord’s brother, as being the son of Mary, 
sister to the Blessed Virgin, was undoubtedly the 
brother of James the Less, bishop of Jerusalem, 
Matth. xiii. 55. and “it may be (as Dr Lightfoot ex- 
presses himself) that St Jude stands up in the charge 
of his brother James among the circumcision of Judea, 
and directs his epistle to all such as were sanctified 
and preserved in those apostatizing times, as his bro» 
ther had done to all the twelve tribes in general.’? 
Between this and St Peter’s second epistle there is 
certainly a great resemblance. The end aimed at in 
both, viz. to expose in their true light the corrupt 
principles and practices of the Gnostics, is évident- 
ly the same; and the arguments and expressions in 
many cases so much alike, that it has been disputed 
whether St Jude has here abridged that of St Peter, 
or St Peter enlarged upon this of St Jude, though 
most are of the former opinion. And indeed, when 
we find St Jude quoting expressly this epistle of St 
Peter (Jude, ver. 17. compared with 2 Pet. iii. 1, 2.), 
alluding to St Paul’s second epistle to Timothy 
(2 Tim. iii. 1. compared with Jude, ver. 18.), and 
speaking of the apostles as persons who had ‘been 
some time dead, we cannot but conclude, that this 
epistle was not written till after the death of the apo- 
stles St Peter and St Paul, but how long after we 
cannot tell, [It has been objected to the authority 
of the epistle of St Jude, that the author quotes from 
two apocryphal books—the one in Greek, entitled 
The Assumption of Moses, which Origen saw and 
thought a true history, and the other a Jewish fors 
gery, entitled Lhe Prophecies of Enoch. But to this 
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A. M. 4072, Peter did his) to the Jewish converts, in their several dispersions ; “ Wherein he informs 
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ce. or 5479. thee : ; : 
a nis them, that his primary intention was to have wrote to them in general of the common 
68, &c. salvation, in order to confirm them in it ; yet, seeing the doctrine of Christ attacked on 


every side by heretics, he thought it more necessary to exhort them to stand up man- 
fully for the defence of the “ faith once delivered to the saints,” and to oppose those 
false teachers who so earnestly laboured to corrupt them; and that they might know 
these the better, he describes them in their proper colours, and foretels their future, if 
not impending destruction ; but exhorts them, at the same time, to endeavour, by all 


gentle methods, to save them, and to take them out of the fire iato 


folly, had cast them.” 


which their own 


It is very observable of this apostle, that the evangelists commonly call him, not Jude, 
but either * Thaddzeus or Lebbzeus, out of a particular dislike, no doubt, to the name 
of Judas, ever. since the treacherous and bloody Iscariot betrayed and sold his Master ; 
but then the Sacred Records are so very short in their accounts of him, as well as of 
the other remaining apostles, that we must, in this case, be beffolden to other eccl esias- 


tical writers; who tell us of this St Jude, 
having for some time preached about Judea 


that, after our Lord’s ascent into heaven, 
and Galilee, next in Samaria and Idumea, 


and then in Syria and Mesopotamia, he travelled at last into Persia, where, at the in- 
stigation of the magi, provoked by his open rebukes of their idolatrous worship of the 
sun, and other superstitions, he was assaulted by the common people, and, after other 
previous cruelties, crucified: Who tell us of + St Simon, that, upon the dispersion of 
the apostles, having preached in Egypt, Cyrene, Africa, Mauritania, and other remote 

countries. thereunto adjoining, at length bent his course westward, and || came into 


it is sufficient, to reply, that though St Jude might 
consider the whole story of the devil’s contention 
with Michael about the body of Moses as a mere fa- 
ble, he might yet quote it as an instructive fable, illus- 
trative of the doctrine which it was his object to in- 
culcate, namely, that we ought not to speak evil of 
dignities ; just as other fables are quoted or invented 
to illustrate different doctrines both in the Old and 
in the New Testament. It is not indeed conceivable 
that any prophecies written by Enoch could be ex- 
tant in the days of Jude; but the apostle does not 
say that there were, or that he quoted from any writ- 
ten book. He says only, that ‘* Enoch the seventh 
from Adam prophesied,” &c.; and as this is certainly 
not improbable in itself, such prophecies, or what was 
supposed to be such prophecies, might have heen 
preserved by tradition among the Jews of his time ; 
and though not enrolled in the canon of Scripture, 
have, like other traditions obtained from that people, 
a very considerable degree of credit, which made a 
reference to them sufficient for his purpose. ]. . Whit- 
by’s Preface to the Epistle of Jude, Stanhape on the 
Epistles and Gospels, vol. iv. Marsh’s Michaelis, 
vol. iv. and Lardner’s Supplement, &c. 

* The superstitious veneration which the Jews had 
for the sacred name of Jehovah, would not suffer 
them to pronounce it in common conversation; and 
hence it was, that when any man had a name, where- 
in occurred the major part of this ineffable title (as it 
did in Jehuda, or Juda), they chose rather to change 
it in common speech for another of the like impor- 
tance, but different characters; for which reason Ju- 
das, which denotes Praise, was changed into Thad. 
deeus, a word of the same signification. Concerning 


1 


the other name of Lebbzeus, conjectures have been 
various. Some deriving it from an Hebrew word 
which signifies the heart, will have it to intimate the 
extraordinary wisdom and courage of this apostle; 
while others draw it from a root, which imports a 
lion, and think it an allusion to that prophecy of Ja- 
cob, which compares his son Judah to an old lion, 
and a lion’s whelp, Gen. xlix. 9. though all this ety 
mology might be spared, if we can but (with Dr 
Lightfoot) suppose, that this name was taken from 
Lebba, a town in Galilee, where he conceives that 
this apostle was born. _Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, 
and Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels. 

+ This apostle (to distinguish him, I suppose, from 
that other Simon sirnamed Peter) is styled Simon Ze- 
lotes, or Simon the Canaanite; but the latter name, 
we must observe, does not relate to his country or 
kindred, but is indeed the same in sense with Zelotes, 
and derived from an Hebrew, as that isfrom a Greek 
word, signifying Zeal ; but whether this title was gi- 
ven him, in regard of any personal warmth, or vi- 
gour remarkable in him, or whether to denote him 
one of that sect who were called Zealots among the 
Jews, we cannot tell; only we may observe, that if 
it was upon the latter account, his conversion was 
more signal, since nothing could be more opposite to 
the meekness and gentleness of Christianity, than 
the irregularity and fierceness of that spirit by which 
this sect was actuated. Stanhope on the Epistles and 
Gospels. 

|| Others say, that after his preaching the Gospel 
in Egypt, he came into Mesopotamia, and there 
meeting with St Jude, went with him into Persia, 
where they both received the crown of martyrdom ; 
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Britain, where, after many miracles wrought, and great hardships undergone, he was From Acts i 
at last put to death, for the testimony of the truth, by the then rude and barbarous in- 10 & ‘¢en¢- 
habitants of that island: Who tell us of + St Thomas, that having preached in Mame. 
dia, Persia, Hyrcania, Bactriana, &c. he was at length encouraged by a Divine vision 

to travel into India, where, coming into the country of the Brachmans, by the miracles 

which he wrought, he converted so many (and among others Sagamo, the prince of the 
country), that the priests, fearing the downfal of their religion, fell upon him while he 

Was intent at prayer, with stones and darts, and at last one of them coming nearer, 

ran him through with a lance: Who tell of * St Philip, that after his having made 

many converts in the Upper Asia, Colchis, and some parts of Scythia, he came at 

length to Hierapolis, a noted city in Phrygia, where the inhabitants at that time paid 

their adorations to a +2 dragon, which when the apostle by his prayers and invocation 

of the name of Christ, either quite destroyed or caused to disappear, the magistrates of 

the place were so exasperated against him, that they threw him into prison, and, after 

a severe scourging, ordered him either to be hanged or crucified : Who tell us of +> St 
Bartholomew (generally supposed to be the same with Nathaniel), that having with 

great success propagated Christianity in the Higher India (whither he carried St 
Matthew’s gospel), he thence removed into Lycaonia, and came at last to Albinople, a 

city of the Greater Armenia, at this time miserably over-run with idolatry, where, ha- 

ving converted their king Polymius and his-wife, and by their example prevailed with 

- multitudes to relinquish their idols, he so far enraged the priests against: him, that they 
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for which reason perhaps it is that the church com- 
memorates them both together in one festival. Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels. 

+ It was customary with the Jews, when travel- 
ling into foreign countries, or familiarly conversing 
with the Greeks and Romans, to assume to them- 
selves a Greek or Latin name of great affinity, and 
sometimes of the very same signification with that of 
their own country ; as that of Thomas and Didymus, 
one in the Syriac, and the other in the Greek, do 
both signify a twin. He no doubt was a Jew, and in 
all probability a Galilean, as well as the other apo- 
stles ; but the place of his birth, and the nature of 
his calling (unless we should suppose that he was 
brought up to the trade of fishing), is a thing un- 
known. It is generally agreed, however, that he 
preached the Gospel in the East Indies, by reason of 
the great numbers of Christians found there in seve- 
ral places, who still go by the name of St Thomas, 
though there are not wanting some who ascribe the 
original of this sect to a person of the same name, 
who lived many centuries after. Cave’s Lives of the 
Apostles, Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels, and 
Buchanan’s Christian Researches. 

* This apostle was born at Bethsaida, a town near 
the sea of Tiberias ; but of his parents and manner of 
life, the history of the Gospel takes no notice, though 
probably he was a fisherman, the general trade of the 
place. He is said to have preached in the Upper A- 
sia; to have wrought many miracles in Hierapolis, s 
city of Phrygia, (now called by the Turks, Pambuck- 
Kulasi, from the rocks about it, which are white like 
cotton) and there to have suffered martyrdom, by 
being fastened to a cross and stoned to death. Cave’s 
Lives of the Apostles, and Stanhope on the Epistles 


and Gospels, vol. iv. 


+? This doubtless was done’ in memory of that in- 
famous act of Jupiter, who, in the shape of a dragon, 
insinuated himself into the embraces of Proserpine, 
his own daughter, begot of Ceres, and whom the 
Phrygians chiefly worshipped, as Clemens of Alexan= 
dria informs us, Cave, ibid. 

+3 That Nathaniel and Bartholomew were only two 
names for one and the same person, the one his pro- 
per, and the other his relative name, appears from 
several passages in the Gospels compared together ; 
but then the question is, upon what account it was 
that he had his relative name conferred on him? 
That several sects in the Jewish church denominated 
themselves from some famous person of that nation 
(as the Essenes did from Enoslr, and the Sadducees 
from Sadoc) cannot be denied ; and therefore, if we 
may suppose that there were others who called them- 
selves Tholmeans, from Tholmai, scholar to Heber, 
the ancient master of the Hebrews, who flourished in 
Debir and Hebron, it will be no hard matter to make 
Nathaniel of this order and institution, and thereupon 
to give him the name of Bartholomew, i. e. a scholar 
of the Tholmzeans, and so create him (as he is said 
to have been) a doctor of the Jewish law. But.an 
easier account of this matter is,;—That as the first 
syllable of this name signifies a son, the word Bar- 
tholomew will import no more than the son of Tholo- 
mew or Tholmai, which was no uncommon name a- 
mong the Jews. And that it was an usual thing a- 
mong them for the son thus to derive his name, is 
evident from the instance of Bar-timzeus, which is in- 
terpreted the “son of Timzus,” Mark x. 46. and 
that of Bar-jona, Matth. xvi. 17. which St John makes 
the same with Simon, son of Jonas, John xxi. 15, 
Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, and Stanhope on the 
Epistles and Gospels. 
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instigated Astyages, the king’s brother, to get him into his hands, and to have him * 
first flayed, and then either beheaded or crucified : Who tell us of ¢ St Matthias, that 
having for some time employed himself in the work of the ministry within the confines 
ot Judea, at length he betook himself to other countries, and travelling eastward, came 
at last to Ethiopia, (or Cappadocia rather) where, meeting with a people of a fierce and 
untractable temper. after all his labours and sufferings, and a numerous conversion to 
the Christian faith, from them he received the crown of martyrdom, but in what man- 
ner it was conferred + authors are not agreed: And who tell us of St Barnabas *2, 
that after his separation from St Paul, having preached about Liguria, and settled a 
church at Milan, (whereof himself was constituted bishop) he returned at last to Cy- 
prus, his native country, where, by the malice of the Jews, he was tumultuously assault- 
ed, and stoned to death at Salamis, the principal city of the island. 

Thus were all the apostles and first’ ministers of Christ appointed by God to lay 
down their lives in testimony of the truth of the Gospel, except the beloved evangelist 
+? St John; and yet, if we consider his stripes and imprisonment by the council of Je- 
rusalem, his || banishment to the isle of Patmos for the word of God, and his being’ 
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* That excoriation was a punishment in use not pretended authority of this apostle. Cave’s Lives of 


only in Egypt, but among the Persians likewise, is 
evident from the testimony of Plutarch, who records 
a particular instance of Mesabates the Persian eu-. 
nuch’s being first flayed alive and then crucified In 
vita Artaxerx. And that the Armenians, who were 
next neighbours to the Persians, might from them 
borrow this piece of barbarous and inhuman cruelty, 
is no hard supposition at all ; [for, according to Bruce, 
it is a punishment sometimes inflicted in Abyssinia at 
this day.] Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, and Bruce’s 
Travels. 

t As this apostle was not one of the first election, 
immediately called and chosen by our Saviour, we 
are not to expect any account of him in the history 
of the Gospel; but from the Acts of the Apostles, we 
learn, that being one of our Lord’s disciples, and pro- 
bably one of the seventy, upon the death of Judas he 
was elected into the apostleship, which he discharged 
with great efficacy, and a full demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power: But there are some things in 
ecclesiastical story related of him, (as particularly 
when he preached the Gospel in Macedonia, and the 
heathens, to make experiment of his faith, gave him 
a poisonous potion, that he chearfully drank it up in 
the namé of Christ, and received no harm) which 
have not met with so ready a credence, theugh the 
instance before us be no more than the completion of 
our Saviour’s promise to his apostles, ‘* they shall 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them,’? Mark xvi. 18. Cave’s Lives 
of the Apostles. 

+ Ancient martyrology reports him to have been 
seized by the Jews, and, as a blasphemer, to have 
been first stoned and then beheaded ; but the Greek 
offices, seconded herein by several ancient breviaries, 
tell us, that he was crucified, as an hymn, cited by 
Dr Cave out of the Greek offices, seems to import. 
‘There was a spurious book, called the Gospel, or Acts 
of Matthias, which Eusebius tells us was composed 
by heretics, and fathered upon him; even as Clemens 
of Alexandria observes, that Valentinus, Marcion, 
and Basilides, sheltered their vile tenets under the 


the Apostles, and Stanhope on the Epistles and Go- 
spels, vol. iv. 

*4 In relation to this apostle, we have only to re« 
mark, that he hath left us one epistle, reckoned a+ ~ 
mong the Apochryphal writings of the first Christians, 
which may be genuine perhaps, though not canonical, 
Its principal design is to prove that the law is abo- 
lished by the Gospel ; that legal ceremonies are use- 
less; and that the incarnation and death of Jesus 
Christ was necessary. It is certainly very ancient, 
full of piety and zeal, frequently quoted by Ciemens 
of Alexandria, and though written in a style very al- 
legorical, by the labours of our late Archbishop Wake 
is made, to the English reader, both entertaining and 
profitable. Calmet’s Dictionary, and Stanhopé on 
the Epistles and Gospels. 

+* Theophylact, and others before him, were of 


-opinion, that our apostle died a martyr, upon no other 


ground than what our Saviour told him and his bro- 
ther, that they should drink of the cup, and be bap. 
tized with the baptism wherewith he was baptized, 
which St Chrysostom strictly understands of a bloody 
death. This was indeed literally verified of his bro= 
ther James; but the general sense of antiquity is, 
that St John died in his bed. Cave’s Lives of the 
Apostles. 

|| This punishment, in the Roman law, is called 
capitis diminutio, because the person thus banished 
was disfranchised, and the city thereby lost an head. 
It succeeded in the room of that ancient punishment; 
aqua et igni interdicere, whereby it was implied, that 
the man must, for his own defence, betake himsel 
into banishment, when it became unlawful for any 
to accommodate him with lodging or diet, or any 
other necessary of life. But this banishing into 
islands was properly called disportatio, being account- 
ed the worst kind of exile, whereby the criminal fore 
feited his estate, and being bound and put on ship- 
board, was, by public officers, transported to some 
certain island, (which none but the emperor himself 
might assign) there to be confined to perpetual ba- 
nishment. The place to which St John was carried 
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cast into a cauldron of flaming oil + by the order of Domitian, we can hardly deny him 
the honour of being a martyr, since he submitted himself freely to such sufferings as 
nothing but a miracle could rescue him from. 

Of this apostle the same ecclesiastical writers tell us, That (a) after the death of the 
blessed mother, (which happened about fifteen years after our Lord’s ascension) by the 
special conduct of the Holy Ghost, he was carried into Asia, on purpose to oppose the 
heresies which in those parts began to spread and infest the church; that as he spared 
no pains in preaching the Gospel where it was wanted, and in confirming it where it 
had been settled, many churches of note and eminence, besides those mentioned in the 
beginning of his revelation, were of his foundation; that in the persecution raised 
by Domitian, the proconsul of Asia sent him bound to Rome, as an asserter of 
atheism, and a subverter of the religion of the eimpire, where he was treated with 
the utmost barbarity, and at length banished into a desolate island, there to be em- 
ployed in digging in the mines; that in this disconsolate place, however, he was en- 
tertained with the more immediate converse of heaven, and by frequent visions and 
prophetic representations, had a clear prospect given him of the state of Christianity 
in the future periods and ages of the church *, which he has transmitted to us; 
that upon the death of Domitian, when Nerva had rescinded all his odious edicts, 
our apostle took the opportunity to return to Ephesus, and (as Timothy had lately 
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was Patmos, a little island in the Archipelago, now 
called Palmosa, mountainous, but moderately fruit- 
ful, especially in wheat and pulse, though defective 
in other commodities. The whole circumference of 

_ the island is about thirty miles, and on one of the 
mountains stands a town of the same name, having 
on the top of it a monastery of Greek monks; and 
on the north side of the town the inhabitants by tra- 
dition shew an house, in which the Apocalypse was 
written, and not far off the cave where it was re- 
vealed, both places of great esteem and veneration 
with the Greeks and Latins. Cave’s Lives of the 
Apostles, and Wells’s Geography of the New Testa- 
ment. 

+ This is a point of history that has of late been 
called in question: But since it is attested by Ter- 
tullian de Preescript. c. 36. a most learned and very 
honest man, and who lived near enough the time to 
be certified of the truth; since it is contradicted by 
no ecclesiatical writer that we know of, is no more 
incredible than St Paul’s taking up a viper unhurt, 
Acts xxviii. 3, &c, and is agreeable to the intimation 
given of St John, that he should not die a martyr, 
John xxi., 21, 22. there can be no reason for ca- 
villing at this in those that admit of the possibility 
of any miracle. Collins’s Grounds, &c. and Whaston’s 
Answer. 

(a) Cave’s Life of St John, and Echard’s Eccle- 
siastical History, vol, ii. 

* The Apocalypse, or book of Revelation, as we 
call it, was of old not only condemned by heretics, 
but controverted by many of the fathers likewise. Dio- 
nysius, bishop of Alexandria, tells us, that for his 
part he durst not reject it, being persuaded, that it 
contained many wise and admirable mysteries, though 
he could not comprehend them ; and that though he 
owned the author to have been a Divinely inspired 
person, yet he could not believe it to be St John, the 


apostle and evangelist, because the style, matter, and 
method of it, did no ways agree with his other wri- 
tings. The common current of antiquity, however, 
runs another way; and as the diversity of style, &c, 
is of no moment in this case, because that in subjects 
which are so vastly different, it is hardly possible for 
any man to observe the same tenor and way of wri- 
ting, the book being wrote in the island Patmos, 
which is a circumstance compatible to none but St 
John; his name so frequently occurring in it, his 
styling himself ‘* a brother and companion in tribula- 
tion, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ ;” his writing particular epistles to the seven 
churches in Asia, all planted, or at least cultivated 
by him, together with doctrines contained in them, 
all suitable to the apostelic spirit and temper, these 
are sO many concurring evidences to prove our apo- 
stle to have been the author of it, whatever was the 
occasion of its not being received so readily into the 
canon of Scripture. [The reason why it is not men- 
tioned in the most ancient catalogues of the sacred 
books seems to be this. It contains many things far 
above the comprehension of the unlearned, and not 
a few about the true sense of which, the most eminent 
divines, and skiltul critics, are not even yet agreed. 
On this account it was not publicly read in the 
churches, or at most very sparingly, as is the case at 
this day in the church of England. Origen divides 
the New Testament into three parts; 1. The Gospels ; 
2. The Epistles of the Apostles ; and, 3. The Apoca- 
lypse ; from which it seems probable that the Apoca- 


From Acts, i. 
10. to the end. 


lypse was then kept in a distinct volume, as being . 


proper to be read by none but men of great emi- 
nence in the church; but the books recorded in the 
most ancient catalogues, were such as every man 
was ta have in his possession, and constantly to read.) 
Cave’s Life of St John, and Johnson’s Edition of the. 
Apostolical Canons. 
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A.M, 4102, been dead) at the request of the bishops of the province, entered upon the administra- 
pe Benet tion of that Metropolitan See, and therein continued till the reign of Trajan; that in 
98, &e, the time of his ruling this church, he wrote three several epistles; wherof the first is 
—=—======a= called Catholic, calculated, as it were, for all times and places, ‘“ in which he excites 
his little children (as he calls all Christians) to love and charity, to holiness and purity 
of manners ; cautions them against resting in a naked and empty profession of religion, 
against being led away by the crafty insinuations of seducers ; antidotes them against 
the poison of the Gnostic principles and practices ; and gives them most excellent rules 

for the conduct of the Christian life.” 

[The apostle’s principal object appears to have been to confute the errors, not of 
Jews and heathens, but of Christian heretics; for he says expressly, that the persons 
whom he opposed, had but lately appeared in the world, and had gone out from the true 
church of Christ. These persons were Cerinthus and the Docetz, of whom the former 
taught that Jesus was a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, on whom the Aton, 
or super-angelic Being, Christ, descended at his baptism, but left him before his death ; 
whilst the latter, on the other hand, maintained that Jesus was an incorporeal phan- 
tom, in which the Mon Christ, or the Divine nature, presented itself to mankind. 
Cerinthus, and indeed the whole sect of Gnostics in general, asserted likewise, that 
the apostles did not deliver the doctrine of Jesus as they received it, especially in the 
commandments, which were termed legal, whereas they themselves (the Gnostics) re- 
tained the genuine and uncorrupted mystery. All these errors are opposed by the 
very first words of the apostle’s epistle. “ That which was from the beginning, which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon—easamela 
—contemplated, looked upon often and intently, and our hands have handled of the 
word of life; (for the life was manifested, and we have seen zt, and bear witness, and 
shew unto you that eternal life which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us ;) 
That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you.” Here St John, in opposition 
both to Cerinthus and the Docetz, asserts, that he declared that which was from the 
beginning, which he himself had seen and heard ; that he taught the doctrine of Christ 
as it was originally delivered, and as he had heard it from Christ’s own mouth, whose 
person could be no incorporeal phantom, since he had both seen and felt it; and that 
he made no addition of his own, but only reported as a faithful witness. As the Gnos- 
tics taught likewise that faith in Christ set men free from the laws of morality, and 
that a man, though he sinned, might still be righteous in respect to his spiritual soul, 
because sin proceeded only from the material body, St John said to those, for whose 
instruction he wrote, “ Let no man deceive you, he that doth righteousness, is right- 
eous.” This, considered by itself, appears to be an identical proposition, hardly worthy 
of an apostle ; and the same thing may be said of that other assertion—* Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin transgresseth also the law ;” but both these propositions, when considered 
as opposed to the doctrine of the Gnostics, are far from being superfluous, because evi- 
dent as the truths which they express appear to be, these truths were virtually denied 
by those heretics, as they are by the Antinomians of the present day (a)-] 

The other two epistles are but short, and directed to particular persons ; the one to 
a lady of honourable quality, “ encouraging her and her children to charity, to perseve- 
rance in good works, and to shew no countenance to false teachers and deceivers; the 
other to the charitable and hospitable Gaius, so kind a friend, so courteous an entertain- 
er of all indigent Christians. ) 

The same authors tell us, that in his Archi-episcopal capacity, he took great care 
of the flock of Christ, and, notwithstanding his advanced age, went many journeys into 
the neighbouring provinces, to ordain bishops, to settle and confirm churches ; and was 


(a) See Marsh’s Michaelis; vol. iv. ch. 30, 
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induced at last, by the request and importunity of several of his disciples, (even when trom Acts i. 
he was 97 years of age) to. compose his Gospel, + for a defence against the heresies !% tthe en4. 
then brooding, and for a supply of what the other evangelists had omitted: For as we 
cannot but suppose, that, in the course of the many years which he lived, he had scen 

the writings of all the rest of the apostles and evangelists, and signified his approbation 

of them ; so we can hardly imagine any thing more worthy his care, or more necessary 

in itself, than for him to ascertain the authority of those writings, and to finish and set- 

tle the canon of Scripture, that it might be the rule of faith and practice, and the 

church’s preservative against +2 such heresies, as were very numerous even in those 

days, and very likely to give much trouble and scandel in future ages. This was the 

last service he had to do for the church of Christ, which, when he had accomplished, 

he then finished his course, and in a * good old age + dying peaceably at Ephesus, 


+ The ancients assign two reasons, especially for 
the writing of this Gospel. The first is, that he 
might obviate the early heresies of those times, espe- 
cially of Ebion and Cerinthus, and the rest of that 
party who began openly to deny Christ’s Divinity, 
and that he had any existence before his incarnation. 
The other is, that he might supply those passages of 
the evangelical history, which the rest of the sacred 
writers had omitted; and therefore, collecting the 
other three evangelists, he first set to them his seal, 
ratifying the truth of them with his approbation, and 
then added his own Gospel to the rest; wherein he 
chiefly insists upon the acts of Christ, from the first 
commencement of his ministry to the death of John 
the Baptist, in which the others were most defec- 
tive ; and wherein he largely records his discourses, 
because some of them were passed by, but takes 
not so much notice of his miracles, because they 
were sufficiently related by the rest. Cave, ibid, 

+* The heresies that then were springing up, and 
not long after overspread the church in diverse places, 
were those of Menander, Cerinthus, and Ebion ; 
whereof we shall give our reader this short account. 

Menander was a Samaritan, a great disciple of Si- 
mon Magus, (of whose tencts and doctrines we have 
spoken before, (p. 459 of this volume) and a notori- 
ous impostor and magician, as well as he. He main- 
tained, that the world was made by angels, denicd 
the reality of Christ’s manhood, and aftirmed, that 
himself was the true Saviour of the world, sent from 
above for the restoration of mankind; that without 
being initiated into his magical knowledge, and bap- 
tized in his name, none could be saved: that his 
baptism was the true resurrection, which, to those 
that were partakers of it, would not fail to convey, 
even in this life, youth, vigour, and perpetual immor- 
tality. These were some of the illusions wherewith 
he seduced many in Antioch, the place where he 


chiefly resided, and though their extravagance made. 


them less infectious, yet they were continued in the 
second century by Basilides and Saturninus. 
Cerinthus was a Jew by birth, and spread his no- 
tions principally in Ephesus, and other parts of Asia 
Minor. He maintained, that the world was not made 
by God, but by a certain power distinct, and very 
different from the Supreme Being : That the old law 
and precepts of Moses were to be observed in con- 


Vou. III. 


junction with those of Jesus Christ: That Jesus was 
no more than a mere man, born of Joseph and Mary, 
but that at his baptism Christ descended upon him 
like a dove ; that at his crucifixion, Christ forsook him, 
and returning into heaven, le{t him to suffer alone;-and 
lastly, that after the general resurrection, Christ’s king 
dom should be terrestrial in the city of Jerusalem, 
where men should enjoy all sorts of carnal pleasures, 
and pass their time in the celebration of marriage- 
feasts, and banquets for a thousand years, 

Ebion, so called from his affected poverty, was born 
in a village of Palestine, and spread his heresy in 
Trachonitis. He agreed with Cerintbus in denying 
the divinity of our Saviour, and enjoining the obser- 
vation of the law of Moses as necessary to salvation. 
He asserted, that God had given the dominion of 
all things to Christ and the devil; and that as the 
latter had the ascendancy in this world, so the for- 
mer should have a much greater superiority in the 
next. All the prophets, after the time of Joshua, 
and all the New Testament, except the Gospel of St 
Matthew, he rejected ; and, as for the writings of St 
Paul, these he utterly condemned, as the product. of 
a wicked and vile apostate, because he endeavoured 
to prove the dissolution of the Mosiac law. Fleury 
and Echard’s Ecclesiastical Histories, and T7llemont’s 
Hist. des Empereurs. 

* The general opinion is, that he was ninety-eight 
or ninety-nine years of age when he died, which was 
in the third year of Trajan’s reign; St Chrysostom, 
however, is very positive, that he was an hundred years 
old when he wrote his Gospel; and Dorotheus affirms, 
that in the whole he lived an hundred and twenty. 
But allthis is highly improbable: for, according to 
this account, he must be fifty years of age when he 
first became acquainted with our Lord; a thing di- 
rectly contrary to the testimony of all antiquity, 
which makes him very young at the time of his being 
called to the apostolic office. Cave, ibid. 

¢3 But, contrary to this, some have peremptorily 
denied that he ever died at all, upon no better foun- 
dation than our Saviour’s words to St Peter concern- 
ing him, “If I will, that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee ?”’ though St John, who records these 
words, inserts a caution, that “ Jesus did not say he 
should not die, but only, what if I will, that he tarr 
till I come?” John xxi, 22, 23. which doubtless he 


wry, 
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474 FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
4. M. 4012, was buried || in that city, where several of the fathers observe, that his tomb, in their 
ae or eee. time, was remaining in a church which was built to his honour, and called by his name. 

Thus we are come to the conclusion of the apostolic age, and so have brought our his- 
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98, &c. 
=== tory to its intended period. 


MONQ TQ OEX AOZA., 


THE OBJECTION. 


« Bur pity it is that an history of so much consequence to the Christian worid should 
be so soon brought to its period; or that the book of the Acts of the Apostles, which 
should contain, one would think, the most remarkable achievements of these great he- 
roes, should so sadly belie its title: For, excepting St Peter and St Paul, all that we 
have of the rest is but here and there a particular passage of their lives; (a) now and 
then an oblique and accidental remark; and in some of them no mere than a bare re- 
cital of their names. Nay, even as to the characters that are chiefly insisted on, the 
history of St Paul proceeds no farther than to his first imprisonment at Rome; and no 
sooner is St Peter delivered from his at Jerusalem, than the author entirely drops him, 
and has left it as a point undetermined, and a perpetual bone of contention between us 
and those of another communion, whether he was ever at Rome or no. 

An author who affected to be thus brief, even in matters that required an illustration, 
should not fail, one would think, to be very clear and correct in the other part of his 
composition; and yet, what shall we say, (b) when we find him leading St Stephen (c), 
from the first call uf Abraham to the generation then in being, through a wild goose 
ehase of history, nothing at all to the purpose, and yet stuffed throughout with errors 
and falsehoods; for such, no doubt, is that (d) of Terah’s death, before Abraham’s re- 


meant of his coming in judgment upon the Jews, at 
the final overthrow of Jerusalem, which was an event 
that St John outlived many years. However, as. the 
apostles at first mistook our Saviour’s meaning, and 
thereupon a report went out among the brethren, 
that his betoved disciple should not die ; so we may ob- 
serve, that the continuance of the same report, viz. 
that St John is still alive, has been made use of by 
some ta wild and fantastic purposes. For Sulpitius 
Severus, speaking ofa young Spaniard, who first pro- 
fessect himself to be Elias, and then Christ himself, 
adds, that at the same time there was ove in the East, 


who. pretended to be St John, even as Beza tells us of 


an impostor in his time who publicly did the same, 
and was afterwards burnt at Thoulouse in France. 
Cave, ibid. 

|| Butinstead of being: buried, we find: Nicephorus, 
Hist. Eccl. 1, 2. c. 42. relating the matter thus:— 
bat St Jon, foreseeing his.translation into heaven, 
took the clergy of tle church of Ephesus, and seve- 
rat, other Christians, out of the city with him, toa 
cemetry, where himself was wont to retire to prayer; 
that, having there ordered @ grave to be dug, after 


b 


he had instructed them in the precepts and mysteries 
of Theology, confirmed them in the practice of reli- 
gion, and commended them to the care and blessing 
of Jesus Christ, he soleranly took his leave, and went 
down into the grave; that he strictly charged them 
to put on the grave-stone, and to make it fast, which 
accordingly they did; but coming next day, as he had 
enjoined them, when they opened the sepulchre they 
found nothing there but the grave-clothes, which he 
had left behind him. But this is far from agreeing 
with what another author, much of the same stamp, 
(the Arabic writer of his life) reports, viz. that there 
was none present at this apostle’s burial but bis dis- 
ciple Phogsir, (fe means very probably Prochorus, 
one of the seven deacons that constantly attended 
him) whom he required strictly never to discover his 
sepulchre to any: for the same reason, very likely, 
that the body of Moses is thought to have been con- 
cealed to prevent the idolatrous worshipping of his- 
reliques. Cave, ibid. ; 

(a) Cave’s Life of St Andrew. 

(6) Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messiah, part 
il, p. 87. (c) Acts. vii. (d) kbid. ver. 4, 
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moval into Canaan, whereas he survived it sixty years; that of (a) the threescore and trom Acts i. 
fifteen souls which went down with Jacob into Egypt, whereas, at the most, they were !® * the ent. 


but seventy; and that of Jacob’s being buried at Sychem, as (b) Stephen insinuates, 
whereas it is evident that he was buried (c) in the cave of Machpelah ? What shall we 
say to his making Gamaliel, a learned doctor of the law, so far mistaken in his chrono- 
logy, as to reckon Theudas and Judas of Galilee (d) both prior to the times he was 
then speaking of, whereas it is manifest (e) from Josephus, that this Theudas appeared 
and perished in the reign of Claudius, ten years at least after the council which was 
now met at Jerusalem? Or, what shall we say to the incredible number of (f) ‘ devout 
men, out ef every nation under heaven’ (as he calls it), which, on the day ef Pentecost, 
were together at Jerusalem ? 

But the misfortune is still the greater, when, out of an affectation of brevity, an his- 
torian becomes so obscure, as to lay the foundation of perpetual contests in the Chris- 
tian church; and yet it is certain, that the author of the Acts has incurred this fault 
to.an high degree, by leaving the several orders of Christ’s ministers so mixed and con- 
founded together, that it is no easy matter to distinguish them, and next to impossible 
to define the separate powers which belong to each; that we are still wrangling and 
disputing concerning the difference between a bishop and an elder, and perhaps shall 
never come to the true knowledge of what the office of a deacon does import, or what 
share of authority the persons called (¢) brethren originally had in the government of 
the church. 

Timothy and Titus are said to be bishops of Ephesus and Crete; and yet we find 
them so frequently absent from their charge in their attendance upon St Paul, and go- 
ing upon his errands at every turn, that either we must suppose the episcopal office was 
a different administration in those days, or that the privilege of non-residence was in- 
dulged them from the very first. Paul and Barnabas were certainly great preachers 
among the Gentiles, and yet the histerian has given us no account of the time when 
they commenced apostles, though he has not failed to acquaint us with the particular 
accasion of their falling out, and upon what a trifling affair they chose to violate the 
bands of friendship, and interrupt the course of the Gospel, rather than recede from a 
pettish humour. 

St Luke, indeed, if he was the compiler of the Acts of the Apostles, seems to be no 
great friend to either of the two persons who bear the principal characters in his history. 
For, .what a reproach does he cast upon the memory of St Peter, when he introduces 
him (h) destroying, first the husband and then the wife, for no other reason but merely 
because they would not give away in charity every penny they had ; whereas, in cases 
of this nature, every one should be left to his liberty to do what (2) ‘he is disposed in 
his heart 2? What an inconsistency does he discover in the behaviour of St Paul, that 
he should order Timothy (%) to be circumcised, when at the same time he enjoined, that 
(4) «if any man was called in uncircumcision, he ought not to be circumcised ;’ for that 
if he was, (m) ‘ Christ would profit him nothing,’ and upon that account (xn) would not 
permit Titus, who was equally a Gentile, to submit to that ordinance ? es Sie’ é 
- It was policy enough in St Paul, when he found himself in danger of his life, (0) to 
declare himself a Pharisee (though this was implicitly renouncing his Christianity), 
thereby to divide the assembly, and gain over a party to his interest : But when he was 
in no such peril, it was a gross prevarication in him (p) to join in the observation of 
such ceremonies at Jerusalem, as he had been all along preaching against, and knew (¢) 
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Acts vii. ver. 14. (6) Ibid. ver. 16. (c) Gen. xlix. 30. (d) Acts v. 36, 
(oy aleipebie, lib. xx. c. 2. (f) Acts ii. 5. (g) Acts xv. 23. (A) tbid. v. 5. 10. 
(4) 2 Cor. ix. 7. (4) Acts xvi. 3. (Z) 1 Cor. vii. 18. j {m) Gal. y. 2. 
(n) Ibid. ii. 3. (0) Acts xxiii. 6. (p) Acts xxi. 26. (7) Eph. it 13. 


Colos, ii. 14. Rom, vii. 4. 
a. 302 
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were abolished by the Christian institution; and no small rudeness to (a) withstand St 
Peter to the face after that, for a fault of the like nature at Antioch; as it was little 
less than hypocrisy in St James, and all the elders at Jerusalem, to put him upon an 


——— expedient, abhorrent to his own judgment, merely to gull the people into a false per- 


ANSWER. 


suasion, that he complied with the Mosaic rites, and was indeed a ()) strict observer of 
the law. 

But how much soever they might contrive to delude the people into this persuasion, 
we can hardly think that he himself had any great regard so much as to the moral part 
of the law, when, in opposition to the sound doctrine of St James, viz. that (c) * by 
works a man is justified” we find him setting up a quite different principle, and boldly 
asserting, that (d) * by faith a man is justified without the deeds of the law,’ (e) to the 
no small triumph of infidelity, when it sees two such pillars of the church contradict- 
ing One another so palpably. But well might St Paul contradict a private apostle, 
when in the case of ‘ eating those things which were offered in the sacrifice to idols,’ 
he sets up his own opinion in opposition to the plain determination of the council of Je- 
rusalem; and, notwithstanding their decree for abstaining from such polluted meats, 
ventues to say, that ‘ an idolis nothing in the world, and therefore, (/') ‘ whethcr we 
eat, or eat not,’ the things that are offered to it, * we are neither better nor worse.” 

It is natural to think, that a person who had so high a conceit of his own understand- 
ing and abilities, whenever he came into power, would not fail to exercise it in a man- 
ner arbitrary enough; and therefore we need less wonder that we find St Paul talking 
so much of (g) his rod of discipline ; (h) reviling the high priest, though afterwards he 
sneakingly retracted it; (2) loading the poor copper-smith with an heavy imprecation ; 
(k) delivering !4ymeneus and others unto Satan ; and exhorting those that were grow- 
ing up in the church to the like violence of spirit, (/) ‘ to rebuke sharply, and with all 
authority, and not to let any man despise them.’ 

‘(m) When the believers sold all that they had, and laid the price at the apostles 
feet, we cannot but think, that the ecclesiastics in those days made free with some 
part of it, as having a right to (z) exchange their spiritual for the others carnal things ; 
and therefore it is no easy matter to assign a reason for St Paul’s leaving his cloak at 
Troas, since all the drollery of his pawning it for want of money to pay his reckoning, 
upon this supposition, vanishes. 1t seems more likely indeed, that the apostle, in this 
and some other passages, was minded to leave some obscurities in his writings, on pur- 
pose to raise a dust among commentators: and therefore we may as well pretend to re- 
solve what St Jude means (0) by ‘ Michael’s contending with the devil about the body 
of Moses,’ as to define what St Paul alludes to by his (p) * fighting with beasts at Kphe- 
sus ; by his (g) ‘thorn in the flesh, and ‘ messenger of Satan to buffet him; and, 
above all, by his (7) *‘ man of sin, the son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God.’ So true is the character which St Peter gives of his 
epistles, viz. that (s) ‘in them are some things hard to be understood, which they that 
are unlearned and unstable, may easily ‘ wrest unto their own destruction’.” 


Tuart the history of the Acts of the Apostles was written by St Luke, who was the 
author of the Gospel that goes under his name, the connection of the matter, the con- 
gruity of the style, the identity of the person to whom they are both addressed, and 


(a) Gal. ii, 11, (6) Acts xxi, 24, (c) James ii, 24. ?) Rom. iii 
(e) Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messiah, part ii. p. 92. ) (Af) . re ee 
(g) Ibid. iv. 21.0 (A) Acts xxii. 3, 5. - (2) 2 Timsiv. 14, (4) 1 Tim, i. 20, 
(2) Tit. i, 13. and ii, 15. (m) Acts iv. 34, 35. (rn) 1 Cor. ix. 11. 


{o) Jude, ver. 9. (p) 1 Cor. xv. 32 (q) 2 Cor, xii, 7. 
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the unanimous consent of all antiquity *, are a sufficient indication: (a) That this is an From Acts i. 
history of thirty years transactions; whereof the former part principally contains the !% '° the ené- 
acts of the two apostles of the circumcision, Peterand John, with their preaching of the 
Gospel to the Jews; and the latter, those of the two apostles of the uncircumcision, 
Paul and Barnabas, with the plantation and progress of the Gospel among the Gentiles, 
no ove can doubt, that casts but an eye into its contents ; and that this history obtain- 
ed the name of the Acts of the Apostles, it is generally thought, (b) not only because 
the doctrines which it contains, and the miracles which it relates, are the same through- 
out with what they all wrought and taught in common, but because sundry transactions 
that are recorded in the beginning of it, such as the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ, the election of Matthias, the descent of the Holy Ghost, and the miraculous in- 
fusion of languages, which enabled them to spread the Gospel through the universe, 
were things wherein they were all equally concerned. But then, why the actions of all 
these who were equally concerned in the propagation of the Gospel, were not equally 
consigned to writing by the penman of the sacred story, this, we must say, entirely de- 
pended on the Divine pleasure and determination. 

(c) * It shall come to pass in the last days” (says the prophet Isaiah, speaking of the 
times of the Gospel), “ that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow 
unto it; and many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will teach us his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths; for out of Sion shall go forth the law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem :” So that, in conformity to this prediction, the Divine Providence 
thought fit that no more account should be given of the first plantation of Christianity 
in the world than what concerned Judea and the neighbouring countries, or, at farthest, 
the most eminent places of the Roman empire. We perhaps may think that a more 
particular relation of all that the apostles did in the several couritries where they tra- 
velled, had been more satisfactory to an inquisitive mind; but then we should remem- 
ber, (d) that this would have swelied the holy volumes into too great a bulk, and so 
have rendered them jess serviceable and accommodated to the ordinary use of Chris- 
tians. All that was proper to be done upon this occasion therefore was, to single out 
some few persons who made the most eminent figure in the infancy of the church, and 
to represent their particular labours and sufferings in the propagation of Christianity 
as a specimen of all the rest. 

That St Peter and St Paul were characters of this kind none can deny ; and there- 
fore St Luke is not to be blamed in making choice of them. ‘That he pursued tie his- 
tory of St Peter no farther, must be imputed to his adjoining himself to St Paul, whose 
constant attendant he then became, an eye-witness of the whole carriage of his lite, 
and privy to his most intimate transactions; and therefore we find him more copious 
upon this subject than any other: But why he did not finish his whole life, an ancient 
Arabic writer, cited by (e) Kirstenius, sas given us this reason,—That aiter St Paul’s 
imprisonment and departure from Rome, St Luke, who was left behind as his deputy, 
to supply his place, was, in a short time, put to death; otherwise (says our author) he 
would have doubtless continued the history of the apostles acts. 


* Thus we find it cited by St Clemens, St Paul’s any Jew or Gentile who excepted against its truth and 
companion, epist, ad Corinth. ; by Papias, who con- authority. Wiitby’s Pretace to the Acts. 
versed with men of the aposties times, apud Euseb. (a) kchard’s Ecclesiastical History, p. 340. 
Eccl. Hist, lib. iii. ¢. 39.; and by Polycarp, who was St (4) Beausobre's Preface sur les Actes de Apotres, 
Jobn’s disciple, Epist. ad Philip. Ch. iii. ; Lrenzeus, wo (¢) Isaiah ii. 2, Se 
flourtshed in the second century, in a large chapter of (d) Cave’s Lite of St Andrew. 
his, has almost epitomized it; nor did we everread of —(¢) Vit. qual. Evang. p- 1. 
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———— purposes for which we can desire such a history. For what is it that we may reasona- 
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Without laying any stress then upon the testimony of the * Apocryphal acts of the 
apostles, which, it must be owned, are generally full of fable and romance, we may 
venture to affirm, that this one composition of St Luke is sufficient to answer all the 


bly expect in a work of this kind, but that it should, by a plain relation of facts, con- 
firm our faith in the Gospel ; show the accomplishment of the promises and predictions 
which Christ, the founder of our religion, has made to his disciples; and give us some 
competent knowledge of the settlement of that religion; by what methods it grew, and 
spread to places remote from its first plantation ; what was the fate and behaviour of 
some of its first professors; and what the tenor of their doctrines and discourses: But 
that St Luke’s history. in all these particulars, has sufficiently acquitted itself, none 
that has read it with the least observation can deny. 

St Peter, no doubt, was an eminent apostle, and accordingly makes a distinguished 
figure in the sacred story; but his being at Rome, is a point that we cannot expect 
from St Luke, because his account of things expires some time before our apostle came 
thither. Some writers indeed of the Roman communion place his first coming to Rome 
in the year of our Lord 44, which was the second of Claudius ; but if we consider, that 
in the epistle which St Paul, towards the latter end of the reign of Claudius, wrote to 
the Romans, (wherein he spends the greatest part of one chapter in saluting the parti- 
cular persons that were then at Rome) he never once makes mention of St Peter; and 
how, in that epistle, he expresses his earnest desire of coming thither, that “ he might 
(a) impart unto them some spiritual gifts, to the end that they might be established in 
the faith,” for which there could be no apparent reason, had St Peter been there so 
long before him: If we consider, that when St Paul, not many years after, i. e. about 
the second of Nero, was sent prisoner to Rome, among all the brethren (d) that came 
to meet him, as far as Appii-forum and the Three Taverns, we hear not a word of St 
Peter; and yet we cannot but think that, had he been then at Rome, he would have 
come at the head of the company to receive a brother apostle in chains, and that with 
him St Paul would have chosen rather to sojourn, than (c) “ to dwell by himseif in his 
own hired house:” If we consider, that, in the several epistles which St Pau! wrote 
from Rome, there is not the least mention of St Peter; that in that to the Colossians 
in particular, he tells them plainly, that of all the Jews at Rome, he had no (d) « fel- 
low-workers unto the kingdom of God, which had been a comfort unto him, save only 
Aristarchus, Marcus, and Jesus, who was called Justus,” which evidently excludes St 
Peter; and in that to Timothy, complains, that, (e) “ at his first answer at Rome, no 
man stood with him, but all forsook him,” which we can hardly suppose St Peter would 
have done, had he then been there: Nay, if we consider that, in the same epistle, he 


* The impostor who composed these acts, which 
are supposed to have been written by Abdias, gives 
himself out to have been a bishop, ordained at Baby- 
lon by the apostles themselves when they were upon 
their journey into Persia. The work is neither an- 
cient nor authentic. It was known neither to Euse- 
bius nor St Jerome, nor any of the fathers that lived 
before them; and yet, according to the author who 
says that he wrote it in Greek, it contains in substance, 
Ist, The Acts of St Peter, or, according to its present 
title, The Recognitions of St Clement, a work stuffed 
with such visions and fables as must come originally 
from the Ebonites. 2dly, The Acts of St Paul, which 
pretends to be a continuation of that apostle’s history, 
from the second year of his first voyage to Rome to 
the end of ‘his life. 3dly, The Acts of St John the 
Evangelist, which, though mentioned by Epiphanius 


and St Austin, contains incredible stories of this apo- 
stle. 4thly, The Acts of St Andrew, mentioned by 
St Austin, and received by the Manichees, but differ- 
ent from that which we have at present under the 
name of the priests of Achaia. Sthly, The acts of 
St Thomas, mentioned by the same father, and re- 
ceived by the same heretics, as containing that apo- 
stle’s travels into India, and the sufferings which he 
there underwent. 6thly, The acts of St Matthias, 
wrote originally in Hebrew, but what critics will not 
allow to be genuine. And, 7thly, The acts of St 
Philip, which, as well as the Gospel that goes under 
his name, was held in great esteem by the Gnostics. 
Calmet’s Dict. and Pref. sur les Actes des Apétres. 
(a) Rom. i. 11, 12. (6) Acts xxviii, 15. 
(c) Ver. 30. (d) Col. iv, 10, 14s 
(e) 2 Tim. iv. 16. 
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tells Timothy, that (a) “ Luke was the only person that was with him ;” that Crescens 
was gone to one place, Titus to another, and Tychicus to another, we cannot imagine, 
either that St Peter at that time was at Rome, or that he had lately gone from thence, 
since, had it been so, St Paul, no doubt. would have taken notice of him as well as of 
the rest, unless we may suppose that he was a person so inconsiderable as not to be 
worth the remembering, and his errand of so small importance as not to deserve 
a place in St Paul’s account, as well as that of Crescens to Galatia, and Titus to Dal- 
matia. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that at the time when St Paul was 
first at Rome, no footsteps are to be found of St Peter’s having been there; and yet, 
notwithstaning this, to deny that he was ever there at all, is (b) to oppose the cur- 
rent of all antiquity, and the unanimous consent of persons of great eminence and au- 
thority, who lived near enough the times of the apostles, to know the truth and cer- 
tainty of what they reported, and who have told us, that Peter baptized in Tiber, as 
John the Baptist did in the river Jordan; that in the days of Nero he was crucified ; 
that the church of Rome was happy in the having its doctrines sealed with apostolic 
blood; and that the two glorious apostles, Peter and Paul, having founded and con- 
stituted this church, delivered the care of. it over unto Linus: For we must observe, 
that whenever the ancients speak of the bishops of Rome, and the first originals of 
that church, they equally attribute the foundation and government of it to Peter and 
Paul, making the one as much concerned in it as the other. In short, no one that 
has any reverence for antiquity can deny that St Peter was at Rome ; but then it is 
highly probable that he came not thither till some few years before his death; that 
there he joined with St Paul in preaching the Gospel, and that both there sealed the 
testimony of it with their blood. 

The design of St Stephen’s speech to the Jews is apparently this——To answer the 
charge of blasphemy against him, for having spoken somewhat slightly of the perpetual 
duration of their temple, and the obligation of the ceremonial law ; and this he does, by. 
shewing that the law (for which at this time they expressed so fierce a zeal, as if salva- 
tion could be attained no other way) could not possibly be of that weighty consequence 
and absolute necessity as they imagined : 

Ist, (c) Because it appears, from the history of Abraham and the patriarchs, tha 
their ancestors pleased and continued in the favour of God for more than four hun- 
dred years without it; and therefore, since these were God’s peculiar and elect, before 
the law was given, this law could not be the only covenant and dispensation for the 
salvation of mankind, exclusive of all others. 

2dly, (d) Because the very prophet, at whose hands they received the law, gave them 
warning of another eminent prophet, whom God (in ages to come) would “ raise up 
from among them like unto him,” i. e. a law-giver too, to whom every soul among them 
was commanded, upon pain of utter excision, to yield attention and obedience; and 
that, consequently, preaching the faith and obedience of Jesus, who was that very pro- 
phet, could not be blasphemy against God or Moses. 

3dly, (ec) Because the law, for which they now pretended so great a reverence, was 
plainly insufficient to contain them in their duty, as appeared from their frequent re- 
lapses into rebellion and idolatry, which the prophets sharply reproached them with, 
and threatened with so many severe punishments ; and therefore, as the ancient pro, 
phets thought it no profanation, either of the law or the temple, to denounce the abo- 
lishing of the one, and the demolishing of the other ; so was it none in him to declare 


(a) 2 Tim. iv. 11, 12. (b) Vid. Cave’s Life of St Peter. (c) Acts vii, 2—37;, 
(d) Acts vii. 37, 38. (e) Ibid. ver, 39—50.. 
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the abrogation of the former and the utter ruin of the latter, to a generation of men 
now ripe for destruction. 

This is the substance of St Stephen’s speech, which is far from being incongruous or 
‘immethodical ; though, had he been permitted to bring it to a conclusion, (as it is plain 
it was interrupted by the noise and clamour of the rabble) it might have appeared to 
a better advantage. This however must be said in vindication of what are supposed 
to be errors in it,—1st, (a) That Terah might die in Charran, before his son Abraham 
removed into Canaan. For though it be said that, (b) at “ seventy years of age, he be- 
gat Abraham, Nahor, and Haran,” yet it does not therefore follow, that Abraham was 
the eldest of these. It is not the eldest, but the worthiest that is frequently first named 
in Holy Writ ; for that Haran,’ who is last named, was considerably older than, Abra- 
ham, is evident from Abraham’s marrying his daughter, who was only ten years young- 
er than himself. And therefore, if we do but suppose that, sixty years after that Te- 
rah began to beget children, he begat Abraham, the father will be two hundred and 
five years old, (c) at which age he died, when the son was no more than seventy-five, 
at which time he removed into Canaan (d).—2dly, (e) That though there be a difference 
between Moses and St Stephen, in the number of those who went down with Jacob 
into Egypt; yet this only arises from the different designs of the two accountants. 
For the design of Moses is to tell us how many Jacob and his offspring amounted to, 
omitting his sons wives; that of St Stephen, how many all the kindred were whom Jo- 
seph called into Egypt. In the light that Moses considers them. they were seventy, 
but then several of these must be left out of St Stephen’s number, viz. Joseph and his 
two sons, who were in Egypt already, Hezron and Hamul, who were not yet born, and 
Jacob whom he reckons apart. Now, take out these six from the seventy, and there will 
remain sixty-four, which, by adding the eleven wives of Jacob’s sons, are just seventy- 
five —3dly, That St Stephen no where insinuates that Jacob was buried in Sychem ; 
for his words are, (f) * so Jacob went down into Egypt, and there died, he and our fa- 
thers, and were carried, i. e. our fathers, were carried over into Sychem :” (g) for if 
Joseph desired to have his bones carried into the land of Canaan there to be interred, 
there is reason to believe, that the other fathers desired the same, as having the same 
faith in the promises, and the same interest in the land that Joseph had; and that if 
they did desire the same, the rest of the tribes, bearing the same honour to their patri- 
archs that the tribe of Joseph did to him, would think themselves equally concerned to 
preserve their bones, in order to be carried out of Egypt with them, and to be buried to- 
gether with Joseph’s bones (as not improbably they were) at Sychem, though the re- 
mains of Jacob might be laid in another place. 

it is a deference, I think, which we owe to the Spirit of God, whenever we find an 
opposition between sacred and profane authors that cannot be well reconciled, to im- 
pute the error or mistake to the latter: Now the Jewish historian Josephus tells us of 
one. Theudas, who, in the fourth year of Claudius, set up for a great prophet and-work- 
er of miracles, but was soon routed, and destroyed by Cuspius Fadus, the Roman go- 
vernor ; and St Luke, as he represents the sentiments of Gamaliel, tells us of one of the 
same name, who arose in the reign of Augustus, and some time before the insurrection 
of Judas the Gaulanite, which happened upon account of the taxation, when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria’: But why should we account both these, who are so widely dis- 
tant in point of time, to be one and the same person ? Instead of charging Gamaliel, 
or rather St Luke, with a lapse of memory in this piece of chronology, it is more rea- 
sonable to think, (4) that the Theudas of Josephus, and that of Gamaliel, were two 


(a) Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messiah, part ii, pag. 85. (6) Gen. xi. 26. (c) Ibid. ver. 22. 
(d) See vol. i. of this Work, p. 246, 247. (e) Kidder, ibid. p. 86. (f) Acts vii. 15, 16. 
(g) Kidder ibid. pag. 89. and Whitby’s Annot. in locum, (hk) Whitby’s Annotations, and Calmet’s 
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men, but, not unlikely, father and son, or tutor and scholar; and that this name was From acts i. 
given to the latter ‘heudas, (even as parents call their own children by their names) !2- #9 the ené. 
or that he himself assumed it, in imitation of the former Theudas, whom he delighted 
to follow in his appellation, as well as his enthusiastic folly. To this purpose Origen 
informs us, that, baving gathered from the Scriptures, that the time of the Messiah 
was come, first Theudas, and after him Judas of Galilee, raised tumults in the time of 
the taxing; and therefore the fathers unanimously say, that those words of our Saviour, 
* all that came before me are thieves and robbers,” do relate to these two, Theudas, 
and Judas of Galilee. So extremely evident it is, that the ancient fathers agreed in 
this, viz—That there was a Theudas, pretending to great matters, even before the 
coming of our Lord, though his insurrection was so trifling, having but (a) about four 
hundred men who joined him, that the Jewish historian has taken no notice of it. 

Another concession, that I think we may fairly claim in behalf of the sacred penmen, 
is, that the same licence of expression, which profane writers make so much use of, niay 
sometimes be allowed them; which will quite destroy the objection against the hyper- 
bolical phrase in St Luke, of (b) Jews residing at Jerusalem out of every nation under 
heaven ; though, upon a short enquiry into the several dispersions of that people, we 
may be able, in some measure, to vindicate the truth of it, even in the very letter. 

To this purpose we may observe, that before their final dispersion by the Romans, the 
Jews had suffered two captivities, or great dispersions, besides some smaller scatterings. 
The first was of the ten tribes of Israel by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, who is said 
to have carried them away, (c) and planted them in Halah and Habar, and in the ci- 
ties of the Medes; and as these never returned to dwell in their own country, they 
are the Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, i.e. the Persians of the province of Ely- 
mais, whom St Luke, (d) in his subsequent enumeration, intends. The second captivi- 
ty was by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, when he carried away the other two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and (e) placed them in Babylon, and other of his terri- 
tories. Now, though a good part of these, at the end of seventy years, returned from 
their captivity, yet great numbers of them, finding themselves happily situated under 
princes, who indulged them a free exercise of their religion, never visited their native 
country, except it was at some of their great annual festivals ; and of the number of 
these, we may suppose those to be whom St Luke calls (f) the dwellers in Mesopotamia. 
Besides these two great dispersions, there happened a third in the days of Ptolemy So- 
ter (g), who surprised the city of Jerusalem, and carrying away above an hundred thou- 
sand of its inhabitants, placed them in his garrisoned cities, and other places dependant 
on Alexandria. . 

Now from these three principal dispersions did proceed those lesser scatterings in all 
parts of the Roman empire and elsewhere. From that of Babylon and Mesopotamia 
sprang those (h) of Cappadocia, Pontus, Phrygia, Pamphylia, and other parts of Asia 
Minor; and from that of Egypt and Alexandria, were derived those of Libya, Cyrene, 
and all other Hellenists whatever, in the several parts of the Roman empire. Add to 
ali this, the many natives of Judea itself, who, upon one occasion or other, chose to live 
among the Gentiles, and more especially at Rome, which was then the metropolis of 
the. whole world ; and from hence might proceed (i) those strangers of Rome, Jews and 
Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, whom the apostle, in like manner, enumerates, ; 

Agrippa, we read in his speech to the Jews, dissuading them from rebelling against 
the Romans, for fear of bringing a sad calamity, not upon themselves only, but upon 
the whole nation, wherever dispersed among the Gentiles, sticks not to say, that (/) 


Acts v. 36. b) Chap. ii. 5. (c) 2 Kings xvii. 6. (d) Acts. ii. 9. 
ine Kings xxiv. 16. A (Ff ) Acts ii. 19. (g) Joseph. Antig. |. 12. c. 2. (A) Acts 
ii. 9, 10. (7) Ibid. ver. 11. (k) Joseph. de Bello, 1. 2. c. 16. 
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them ;”. and therefore we need less wonder, that we find the Sacred History asserting, 
that Jews of every nation under heaven were at this time met at Jerusalem, when, (a) 
not only a great festival, in which “all their males were to appear before God,” sum- 
moned them thither; but their earnest expectation likewise of the promised Messiah, 
whose time of coming, according to the prediction of their prophets, was now accom- 
plished, might make them more desirous to return to their native country, there, with 
an holy impatience, “ to wait for the consolation of Israel.” 
(b) What makes it very difficult to give a distinct account of the offices and orders of 
the Christian ministers in the apostolic age, is the shortness of the historical part of the 
New Testament, which seldom extends farther than the first plantation of churches ; 
and the design of the epistolary part, which, being written to persons lately converted 
to Christianity, was to acquaint them with the principles of their religion, and to arm. 
them against false teachers, rather than instruct them in the form of church govern- 
ment: However, by a due attention to what we read, we may observe,—That the apo- 
stles were the first and most distinguished of our Blessed Lord’s disciples, chosen by 
him to be his more immediate attendants, and, in the course of bis ministry, admitted 
to a greater confidence and familiarity than the rest: That upon his leaving the world, 
he commanded them to testify the truth of his resurrection and ascension, and to pub- 
lish the doctrines and mysteries of the Gospel in all nations, and, at the same time, gave 
them authority to govern the churches which they should establish every where: 


(c) That, to enable them to discharge their weighty offices, they were endued with su- 


perior courage, and gifts extraordinary, that what they bad in their instructions they 


_ might publish and testify to the greatest audience, and in times of the greatest danger : 


That having by this means spread the Christian religion far and wide, they settled 
churches in the several places, where they had made a sufficient number of converts, 
with proper ministers to attend the offices of religion, while themselves proceeded in 
the great affair of propagating the Gospel in other countries: (d) That in the churches 
which they thus bad founded, they retained the chief authority, and had all other mi- 
nisters, of what quality soever, subject to them, as appears from St Paul’s epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, indited in a style which sufficiently speaks a superiority over them: 
And that, in virtue of their commission from Christ, they exercised a power of making 
such laws and constitutions as were found necessary for the good government of the 
church ; of enforcing these laws with such penalties as the nature of transgressions re- 
quired; of ejecting the incorrigible from the communion of the saints; of pardoning 
and receiving the penitent ; of conferring the gifts of the Holy Ghost ; of choosing pro- 
per persons to administer in holy offices; and of appointing their successors to rule and 
preside in the church. : 

This is the most of what we learn concerning the apostles and their distinct offices : 
And in relation to the inferior ministers of the Christian church, we may observe,— 
That long before the departure of the apostles from Jerusalem, St James, called our 
Lord’s brother, was made fixed bishop of that city; that his diocese (e), to speak in 


modern language, contained many myriads (wupitec) of Jews converted to the Christian 


faith; that he had under him many presbyters to feed the different portions of that 


iJarge flock, besides seven deacons, who had been solemnly ordained by the apostles : 


That in the churches of Ephesus and Crete, St Paul gives Timothy and Titus plain 
rules for their conduct in the ordination of bishops and deacons; so that Timothy and 
Titus must have becn bishops themselves, otherwise they could not have ordained others 


(a) Beausobre’s Annot. in locum. (6) Archbishop Potter’s Discourse on Church Government. 


(c) Miscellanea Sacra, Essay 2. (d) Archbishop Potter on Church Government. 
(e) Acts xxi, 18-—2Z2, 
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to that office: That though the words bishop and elder * or presbyter be used promis- prom Acts ; 
cuously, and often applied to the same person, there was then an order superior to that, 10. to the end. 
which entitled those who were placed in it to be called the angels or apostles of particu. 
lar churches, such as the angels of the seven churches in the proconsular Asia (a), and 
Epaphroditus, St Paul’s brother and companion in labour, called in our version (b) the 
messenger, but in reality the apostle (axésroxw) of the Philippian converts: and that, 
though persons of the highest order in the church are sometimes called presbyters or 
elders (as St John calls himself an elder, though at the same time he was chief bishop 
of Asia), yet this might be done upon different accounts, since the same man might be 
an elder with regard to his age, and an apostle or angel or bishop of a church with re- 
gard to his office: And that bishops were officers in the Christian church, appointed by 
the apostles to be their successors in the government of it, and in their absence, or upon 
their demise, to exercise the same functions as it was in the case of Timothy and Titus: 
That the elders, supposing them distinct from bishops, were those “ who had been with 
Christ from the beginning,” and having received the Holy Ghost at the same time that 
the apostles did, were sometimes chosen into their number (as were Matthias and Bar- 
nabas), and, upon account of their extraordinary gifts (though they were not fixed mi- 
nisters), had a right to officiate wherever they came, a share in the government of the 
church, and a seat in all their councils and synods: That in the great variety of gifts 
which Christ bestowed upon his church, some of these elders, very probably, were pro- 
phets, whose principal work it was, by expounding the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
and foretelling future events to convince the Jews; and others evangelists, who, by 
writing the Gospel by inspiration, and preaching it to infidels who never heard of it, 
made it their business to convert the Gentiles; that, though in some churches, when 
first established, we find only a bishop and his deacons, without any mention of the in- 
termediate order.of presbyters ; yet when the number of Christians increased, the bi- 
shop ordained others to officiate in the congregations where he could not be present, and 
to assist him in the other parts of his pastoral charge; and were at that time called 
teachers, and afterwards presbyters or priests: That these presbyters were a settled or- | 
der in the church, superior to deacons, but, in the matter of ordination and confirma- 
tion by the imposition of hands, inferior to bishops, though, in all other respects, their 
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* Allowing it to be true, that these names in Scrip- 
ture are used promiscuously, (which yet is by very 
learned men, and upon very good authority, denied) 
yet still this is no proof, that presbyters must be ad- 
vanced to the dignity of bishops, or bishops sunk to 
the level of presbyters. For although the term pres- 
byter is, at present, used to denote the office of those 
who assist the bishop, and are subject to him in dis- 
charging some of the ministerial functions, yet in the 
days of the apostles, the bishops might be called 
presbyters, though they had then other presbyters 
subject to them. For although all presbyters are not 
bisheps, yet all bishops are presbyters; although the 
former may not perform the function of the latter, the 
latter may perform the functions of the former; what 
offices are incumbent upon a presbyter, those a bishop 
has a right to perform, and may therefore, upon that 
account, very justly be called a presbyter. It is al- 
lowed on all hands, that under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, there were three orders of ecclesiastical persons, 
the high priest, the priest, and the Levites ; and yet 
in the first institution of these orders, the word priest: 
is used promiscuously, as well of the high priest as of 
the inferior priests; 8o that Aaron himself, the first 


high priest in the book of Moses, is never dignified 
with any higher character than that of a priest. But 
whoever, from this promiscuous use of his name, has 
attempted to prove that all the priests were equal to 
the high priest ? Or, that the sons of Aaron were of 
the same dignity and order with Aaron the father ? 
And yet this is the main argument, which the con- 
tenders for a party among the presbyters make use 
of to prove their assertion, viz. that because, in the 
writings of the apostles, bishops are sometimes (ac- 
cording to the opinion of some interpreters) called 
presbyters, bishops and presbyters were therefore both 
of one order; but if being called by the same name 
makes an equality in ministerial functions, our Savi- 
our, who is termed an apostle, Heb. iii, 1. a bishop or 
pastor, 1 Pet. ii, 25. a master or doctor, Matth. xxiii. 
10. a minister or deacon, Rom. xv. 8. must, by this 
form of reasoning, be degraded to an equality with 
the apostles, with bishops, with masters, nay, even 
with deacons themselves, which is not even incon- 
gruous, but impious to assert. Bishop Smalridge’s 
Sermons, p. 111. 
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equals, and alike empowered to dispense the word, administer the sacraments, and of- 
fer up the prayers of the people: That deacons (as their very name imports) were per- 
sons appointed to attend on the bishops, and (according to the original institution of 
their order) “to take care of,the poor,” i. e. to enquire into the necessities of every one, 
and to apply a suitable relief to them out of the church’s treasure, though (from the 
examples of St Philip and Stephen) we find, that their employment likewise was to 
baptize conyerts and children, and to preach the Gospel to the adult: And that the 
brethren were properly what we now call the laity of the church; but then, as the 
laity at that time were endued with special gifts, by these they were entitled to have 
some share in the administration of the church; were present with the apostles and 
elders at the council of Jerusalem ; and had leave given them to choose proper persons 
out of their body, and to present these to the apostles, while they were alive, and af- 
terwards to the bishops, but had no power at all of their own accord’to ordain or ap- 
point them to any sacred office: We may observe, | say, that such were the several or- 
ders of men in the beginning of the Christian church, such the diversities of their gifts, 
and such the differences of their administrations. But as it must be owned, that seve- 
ral of these were extraordinary persons, and continued no longer than the apostolic. 
age; so to have a full and distinct account of such standing officers as were to abide for 
ever, we must have recourse to the testimony of antiquity, which perfectly agrees in 
this,—That after the apostles days they were no other than bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons: And accordingly Ignatius (to mention one evidence for all), after he had been 
forty years bishop of Antioch (to which dignity he was promoted by the hands of Peter 
the apostle, and therefore cannot be supposed to be ignorant of the state of the primi- 
tive church), in his exhortation to the people to be obedient to the ministers of it, tells 
us of “ the bishop presiding in the place of God; the presbyters as the council of the 
apostles; and the deacons as the ministers of Christ;’ and therefore, says he, “ he 
that is within the altar is pure; but whoever does any thing without the bishop, the 
college of presbyters, and the deacons, his conscience is defiled ;’ and therefore, says 


- he again, “ adhere to the bishop, the college uf presbyters, and the deacons :’°—A suf- 


ficient attestation that these were the standing ministers of the Christian church in 
those days. i 

That Timothy and Titus were bishops of Ephesus and Crete, and both such by the 
appointment of the apostle St Paul, we have the testimony of all antiquity to convinee 
us; but if, by saying that they were bishops, we mean, that they took upon them 
these churches, or dioceses, as their fixed and peculiar charge, in which they were to 
preside for term of life, we are much mistaken. Upon St Paul’s going to Macedonia 
(a), he exhorts “ Timothy to abide at Ephesus,” in order to correct several abuses ; and 
yet (4), in his second epistle, we find him entreating him to come to Rome, where he 
continued (as the ancients conjecture) to the time of the apostle’s martyrdom. In like 
manner, St Paul (c) “ left ‘Titus in Crete, to ordain elders in every city, and te set in 
order the things that were wanting ;” but no sooner had he done this, than he sent for 
him the very next year to Nicopolis; and having sent Artemas to supply his place, took 
him along with him to Rome, and then sent him into Dalmatia, upon the great affair 
" propagating the Gospel, till at length, after the apostle’s death, he returned again to 

rete. 

The truth is, these two persons were not only bishops but evangelists likewise ; and 
the work of an evangelist (as Eusebius informs us) was this,—« To lay the foundation 
of the faith in barbarous nations, to constitute in them pastors, and, having committed 
to them the cultivating of these new plantations, ‘to pass on to other countries and 
nations.” So that, according to this, these two evangelists were not in a condition to 


(a) 1 Tim. i. 3. (d) 2 Tim. iv. 9. \ (co) Titi iS 
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reside in their respective dioceses. But still, if by bishops we only understand persons From Acts. i 
who had authority. to ordain and govern the clergy of their provinces, and to exercise 1% ° the end 
acts of discipline and censure over ecclesiastics, as well as private Christians, we can. , 
not but think, that when we find (a) “ Timothy set over the house of God,” and in that 
house empowered (b) to make rules for the orderly celebration of Divine worship ; to 
see that teachers (c) taught no other doctrine than what they had received from our 
Lord and his disciples ; to commit the doctrine of the Gospel (d) “ to faithful men who 
should be able to teach others ;” and to ordain those whom he should find to be quali- 
fied (ec), some to be bishops, and others deacons: When we find him authorized (f) to. 
provide for the competent maintenance, and all due respect of church-offices; to-take 
cognizance of accusations (g), even against elders; to (#) rebuke publicly those that 
sin; and to inflict censures proportionably to the crimes that are proved against them : 
And when we find Titus, in like manner, authorized to teach all degrees of men, and 
(2) “to exhort and rebuke them with all authority ; to take cognizance of heretics; 
and such as did not repent (4) upon the second admonition, to reject from the com- 
munion of saints; (/) to set in order what St Paul had left unfinished ; and to ordain 
those whom himself should approve “ to be bishops and elders :” We cannot but think, 
i say, that, to all intents and purposes, they were bishops, and had the several parts of 
the apostolic authority committed to them; though in this they differed from such 
settled diocesan bishops as are among us, that the frequent calls of their evangelical of- 
fice obliged them to be oftentimes absent from their charge. 

St Paul, speaking of himself and his doctrine, has these remarkable words, (m) « I cer- 
tify to you, brethren, that the Gospel which was preached of me is not of man; for I 
neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ ;” and therefore he styles himself “ an () apostle, not of men, neither by man.” 
Let us then observe a little, when it was that Jesus Christ vouchsafed him the revela- 
tion which he here speaks of, and then we may possibly find out the time when he first 
commenced an apostle. At his first conversion near Damascus, he saw a great light, 
and heard a voice issuing from heaven ; but it does not appear that at this time he had 
any sight of Christ, or received any revelation from him, except (0) that he should go 
to Damascus, where it should be told him what was appointed forhim to do. In Da- 
mascus, indeed, Ananias told him, that God had chosen him (p) “ to know his will. and 
see that Just One, and to hear the voice of his mouth, and (q) to carry his name to the 
Gentiles ;’ but this is rather a declaration of what was revealed to Ananias than any 
designation of Saul to the apostleship. Encouraged however by this notification from 
Ananias, and the inspiration which he received by the imposition of his hands, he be- 
gan to preach in the name of Christ, and continued to do so for full three years with 
great eloquence and strength of argument; but so far was all this from gaining him 
the character of an apostle, that when he came to Jerusalem the first time after his con- 
version, (7) the brethren would not believe that he was so much as a disciple. It is no 
improbable opinion, therefore, (s) that it was at the second time of his coming up to 
Jerusalem, when, (as himself relates the matter) “ while he was praying in the temple, 
he fell into a trance, and saw Jesus Christ saying unto him, (/) Make haste, and get 
thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will not receive thy testimony concerning me, 
and therefore depart ; for I will send thee far hence to the Gentiles: It was at this. 
time, I say, that he not only received his commission to preach the Gospel to the Gen- 


a) 1 Tim. iii, 15. (b) Wid. ii. 1. (c) Ibid. i. 8. (4) 2 The. ii. 2. 
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A.M. 4102, tiles, but the revelation of (a) the Gospel likewise which he was to preach, and. the de- 
&c. or $509. sienation of the very person that was to accompany him in the work. 
98, foe That he received such a revelation, (b) wherein God, made known unto him “ the 
—======= mystery which, in other ages, was not known unto the sons of men, viz. that the Gen- 
tiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of his promise in 
Christ by the Gospel,” himself testifies ; and yet we have no clear account of any other 
interview between Christ and him than what happened here in the temple, upon his 
second coming to Jerusalem. Being thus furnished with a proper revelation, and a 
fellow-labourer to assist him in the propagation of it, he and Barnabas returned unto 
Antioch, where the Holy Ghost soon ordered the church (c) to separate them for the 
work whereunto he had called them, viz. in the vision which he vouchsafed Saul in the 
temple, when he was last at Jerusalem; and accordingly “ the church (d) fasted and 
prayed, and laid their hands on them, having recommended them to the grace of God, 
and sent them away ;” and they, being thus sent forth by the Holy Ghost, proceeded 
to the work of their ministry with great chearfulness and unanimity; until, upon their 
second peregrination, a certain disagreement happened, which produced a separation 

between them. 

It may not be amiss however to observe, that the design of the Holy Ghost in ha- 
ving this their perverseness recorded, was not only to testify the truth and sincerity of 
the apostolic history, which is not afraid to relate the faults and failings of its chief 
personages, whatever construction may be put upon them; but to show us likewise that 
the best Christians are subject to the same passions and infirmities with other men ; 
and that therefore none ought to be too much elated with an opinion of their own 
piety, or to despise others whom they may imagine their inferiors. Nor must it be 
forgotten, that this benefit in particular accrued to St Mark, (who was the subject of 
their contention) viz. that the positiveness of St Paul not to take him in company, who, 
in their former journey, had so shamefully deserted them, made him more constant and 
resolved in the service of the church for the time to come, and gave the church this ad- 
vantage, (as we hinted before) (e) that by means of the separation of two such eminent 
apostles, more people were converted, and a greater number of provinces (than other- 
wise would have been) visited with the glorious light of the Gospel. . 

The like benefit accrued to the church from the divine severity on Ananias and his 
wife Sapphira; for it was not any sentence of St Peter that destroyed them, but the 
righteous judgment of God, in punishing the hypocrisy, the covetousness, the sacrilege, 
and gross impiety wherewith their crime was aggravated. The custom in those times 
was, (f) “for as many as were possessors of lands to sell them, and to bring the prices 
of the things that were sold, and to lay them down at the apostles feet, that distribu- 
tion might be made unto every man according as he had need.” This:charitable dispo- 
sition among believers, Ananias and his wife made use of to obtain a false reputation, 
and to pass a cheat upon the apostles if they could. To this purpose they gave it out 
that they had devoted all their possessions (which perhaps were very large) to the use 
of the church, and accordingly sold them. ‘ This, say they, will gain us the credit of 
being very charitable and religious persons; will make us be highly respected by the 
apostles, and, in a manner, idolized among the brethren. We purpose, however, not to 
give away our all upon this occasion, though we may pretend we do’ so, but will re- 
serve a good portion to ourselves; and if we keep but our own counsel, who will find’ 
it out? The apostles indeed are persons endued with great gifts, but (g) ‘ what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a man which is in him ?’ It is impossi- 
ble for them to pry into our hearts: And therefore if we blab it not ourselves, we may 
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by this means put out our money to good interest, and by laying down a part of the 
price at the apostles feet, (as others have done the whole) be entitled to the same right 
of relief from the public stock which others, who have parted with their all, are admit- 
ted to, and at the same time retain a comfortable subsistence for ourselves. All that 
we have to do, then, is to be stedfast and uniform in our story, and then we may dety 
the Spirit of God itself, which the apostles make such boast of to detect us.” 

This seems to be a natural comment upon their contrivance and conspiracy ; and if 
so, (a) the Jews, who are apt to object against Christians the severity of what they 
suffered, would’ do well to remember, that the law of Moses allowed of no atonement 
for wilful sacrilege, but () left the delinquent to be cut off by the hand of heaven, as 
Ananias here’ was: Nor should it be forgotten, (c), that as we find God, under the 
law, more severe'in his punishment of those who first offended in offering strange fire, 
(as in the case of Nadab and Abihu) and violated the Sabbath, (as in the case of the 
man who-gathered sticks on that day), and especially against those who rose up against 
Moses the prophet, and Aaron the priest of the Lord, (as in the case of Korah and his 
company), there is the like reason that the first great offence of this kind, under the 
Gospel dispensation, should receive exemplary punishment from the hand of God, that 
others might stand in more terror of those sins, which thus ‘affronted that Holy 
Ghost, by whose power the Christian religion began now to be propagated ; for so the 
text tells us, (d) “that great fear came upon all the church, and upon as many as 
heard these things, and believers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both of 
men and women.” ° 

St Paul, speaking of his own easy compliance to the several tempers and humours 
of those with whom he conversed, (e) “ ‘Though I be free from all men, (says he) yet 
have I made myself a servant unto ail, that I might gain the more; unto the Jews 
I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law as 
under the law, that I might gain them that are under the law; to them that are with- 
out the law, as without the law, that I might gain them that are without the law; 
to the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak: I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some, and this I do for the Gospel’s sake :” 
And doubtless for the Gospel’s sake it was that he appointed Timothy to be circumci- 
sed. He knew full well the prejudices which the Jews had conceived against persons 
who had not submitted to that ordinance ; that they would not suffer them to appear, 
much less to argue and discourse in any of their synagogues : And therefore, being de- 
termined to take Timothy for the companion of bis travels, (to make his access more 
easy to the Jews, and himself a fitter instrument in their conversion) he thought pro- 
per to give him this passport as it were: (f) ‘ Circumcision (he knew) was nothing, 
and uncireumcision was nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of God.” (g¢) In 
its own nature it was a thing indifferent, neither required by the Christian religion, 
norinconsistent with it ; and under this consideration he was willing it should pass 
upon ‘Timothy: But when it came to be required as a duty, and a duty necessary to 
salvation ; to be used as the distinguishing mark of a Jew, in opposition to Christians ; 
to be made an obligation to the total observance of the law, and a rock of offence to 
those of a different persuasion ; it then became evil, and inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the Gospel. Under this sense it is that St Paul so frequently and so loudly de- 
claims against it; and upon these considerations it was that he would not allow Titus, 
to be circumcised, notwithstanding the earnest importunity of some people of reputa- 
tion at Jerusalem. 4 


(a) Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messiah, part ii. page 85. (6) Joshua vii. 18, 


itby’s Annotations on Acts v. 1. (d) Whitby's Annotations on Acts v. 11, 14, 
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(a) With what a jealous eye St Paul was looked upon by all judaizing Christians, as a 
person averse to the Mosaic institutions, is sufficiently known. These men had been 
at Antioch, where, having insidiously watched the liberty which he took in omitting 
all legal observances, they, when he came to Jerusalem, informed the church against 
him, that he preached to the Gentiles, who were not circumcised ; that he conversed 
freely and familiarly with them; that Titus, who was a Greek, was at that time with 
him; and therefore, to put the matter upon an issue, they urged that this intimate 
friend of his might be circumcised. Their policy in this was visible. Had they car- 
ried their point against St Paul, they would soon have informed the church of Antioch, 
that, by the order of the council at Jerusalem, (b) Titus had been. obliged to be cir- 
cumcised ; and this, besides the defeat given to the apostle, and baffle to his doctrine 
of Christian liberty, would have proved a great scandal and discouragement to the 
heathen converts, and an impediment to the progress of the Gospel, which at that time 
began to be more successful among the Gentiles than the Jews. And therefore St 
Paul was resolute, and took especial care that Titus should not be circumcised. So 


_ that, upon the whole, it appears that St Paul was no ways inconsistent with himself, 


though he varied his conduct according to the different circumstances he found himself 
under. He ordered Timothy (whose mother was a Jewess) to be circumcised, because 
his circumcision would be a means to forward his ministry, and to gain him an easier 
access to the Jews; but he refused to have Titus, who was a Gentile, circumcised, be- 
cause his circumcision would have been a means to scandalize the brethren, to alienate 
their minds from the Christian faith, and a great obstruction to the course of the Go- 
spel. In short, (c) Titus he would not suffer to be circumcised, thereby to shew that 
circumcision was not necessary ; but Timothy he allowed to be circumcised, that, by his 
practice, it might appear that such ceremonies were not evil in themselves, but might 
be used without any crime until by degrees they came to be abolished. 
The like may be said of his own compliance with certain ceremonies of purifica- 
tion, at the request of St James and the other elders at Jerusalem, and for the satisfae- 
tion of the Jewish converts there. (d) “ Thou seest, brother, (say they) how many 
thousands of Jews there are who believe, and they are all zealous for the observance of 
the law.” The law of Moses was held in so great veneration, as being the contri- 
vance of God himself, (e) “ ordained by angels in the hand of a Mediator,” ratified by 
miracles, and entertained by all their forefathers, as the peculiar prerogative of their na- 
tion for so many generations, that even those who, by the evidence of the Gospel, were 
prevailed upon to embrace Christianity, could not overcome the prejudice of education, 
but still continued their adherence to those legal rites and customs wherein they had 
been brought up. Some of them indeed were for obtruding them upon the Gentile con- 
verts, but the most moderate of them all (even bishops and elders, as well as the laity) 
were for a punctual observation of them among the Jewish. They were convinced, 
that these institutions were of Divine original. They knew of no revelation made by 
God, that they were to cease after the death of their Messiah. Our Blessed Saviour, 
in his Gospel, had said little or nothing of them; nay, in saying “ that he came not to 
destroy the law and the prophets,” he seems to have given a fresh sanction to them ; 
and because he foreknew that the destruction of their temple, and their exclusion from 
their own land, would in a short time make it impossible for them to observe them, 
he had given none of the apostles (except it was St Paul) any intimations concerning 
them; and therefore it is not to be wondered at, that men in these circumstances should 
advise St Paul (for the good of so many thousand souls, as might otherwise take ex- 
ception at his conduct) to comply with the observance of some things, which as yet, 
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they did not think abrogated. So that, in the apostles at Jerusalem, there was no de- From Acts i 
sign of deluding the people into a false belief by St Paul’s conforming himself to some 12 to the end. 
ritual observances, because their present persuasion was, that it was a duty incumbent 
upon him so to do. St Paul indeed knew very well, that our Saviour by his death (a) 
* had abolished the law of commandments contained in ordinances ;” but since these 
were observances belonging to the temple, which was yet standing, and God had not by 
any express declaration made to the Jews prohibited the continuance of them, he might 
lawfully submit to this compliance with them, in order to prevent the scandal of the 
believing Jews, which might otherwise alienate them from the Christianity they had 
embraced, and to promote, by his future preaching among them, the conversion and gal- 
vation of the unbelieving 

(b) “ Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves,” is a lesson which our Saviour gave his disciples, 
and which St Paul, more especially at this time, when he was every where surround- 
ed by his enemies, had occasion to put in practice. Most casuists are of opinion, that 
by all innocent men it is allowable to sow divisions among the wicked, because the 
union of the wicked is as prejudicial to the cause of religion as the disunion is destruc- 
tive to it. Iftherefore St Paul, by an innocent address, could set the Pharisees and 
Sadducees at variance, there is no reason to be given why he should decline it. Had 
he indeed, in so doing, but implicitly denied himself to be a Christian, this had been an 
inexcusable crime; but both the Pharisees and Sadducees were too well acquainted 
with him and his conversion ever to put that construction upon his words. ' The re- 
surrection of the dead was a principle doctrine of the Christian religion ; and as it was 
coincident with the faith of the Pharisees, I cannot see how he could use a more pro- 
per argument to convince them of their fault and folly in persecuting Christians, than 
to shew, that they themselves did hold one of the prime articles of the Christian faith ; 
and if by declaring this doctrine of Christianity before them, he engaged the Pharisees 
on his side, and thereby declined the malice and rage of his enemies, who can say, but 
that, in this putting the wisdom of the serpent in execution, he still preserved the harm-- 
lessness of the dove ? 

But this can hardly be said of St Peter’s prevarication at Antioch. (¢) He, at his 
first coming down to that place, made use of the liberty which the Gospel had given 
him. He familiarly ate and conversed with the Gentile converts, accounting them, 
now that the “ partition wall was broken down, no longer (d) strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God.” This he had been 
taught by the vision of the sheet let down from heaven. This had been lately decreed, 
and he himself had promoted, and subscribed it in the Synod at Jerusalem. This he 
had before practised towards Cornelius and his family, and justified the action to the 
satisfaction of his accusers: And this he had freely and innocently done at Antioch, till 
some of the Jewish brethren coming thither, for fear of offending and displeasing them, 
he withdrew his converse from the Gentiles, as if it had been unlawful for him to hold 
communion with uncircumcised persons. In this affair, as he himself acted against the 
light of his own mind and judgment, condemning what he had approved, and destroying 
what before he had built up ; so hereby he confirmed the Jewish zealots in their inveterate 
error ; cast infinite scruples into the minds of the Gentiles ; revived the old feuds and pre- 
judices between them ; destroyed that union and harmony, which before his coming pre- 
vailed in the church of Antioch ; and in short, brought matters to that issue, that the. 
whole number of Jewish converts, following his example, separated themselves from the 
company of Gentile Christians, insomuch, that St Paul was forced to interpose his au-— 
thority with rebukes. 


(a) Eph. ii, 15. (6) Matt. x. 16, (c) Cave’s Life of St Peter. (d) Eph, ii. 19. 
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(a) « Mark them who cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned, and avoid them,” is the instruction which he gave the Romans ; and had he 

98, &e. put it in practice upon this occasion, there had then been some grounds to complain of his 
== + rudeness and incivility to St Peter; but, in opposing his conduct where it was blame- 
able, and in telling him of his faults when they were notorious, he acted (even in the 
eye of the Mosaic law) the part of a kind brother; for (b) “ thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thine heart; thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin 
upon him ;” where, if not to rebuke a brother, is to hate him; to rebuke him, by conse- 
quence, is to love him; and therefore the royal Psalmist makes it the matter of his 
prayer, (c) “ let the righteous smite me friendly, and reprove me, but let not their pre- 
cious balm break my head.” __ 

But though St Paul might think it his duty, and no unkindness to St Peter, to op- 
pose him in his dissimulation ; yet we find him no where disagreeing with St James in 
any point of Christian doctrine. To silence the clamours of those indeed who pleaded 
for the necessity of circumcision, and other Jewish ordinances under the Christian dis- 
pensation, and were for imposing them upon the Gentile converts as things essential to. 
salvation, in several parts of his epistles, but more particularly of those to the Romans 
and Galatians, he argues, that our acceptance with God here, and admission to happi- 
ness hereafter, which he calls by the term of justification, depends upon our sincere be- 
lief of the Gospel, and our living answerably to such a belief (which are comprehended 
in the word faith), and not upon any observance of the Jewish rites and ceremonies, — 
which he calls the deeds of the law. This doctrine of justification by faith came, in a 
short time, to be perverted to very bad purposes, and (d) some there were, who, from 
the authority of St Paul, endeavoured to persuade themselves and others that, so long 
as they did but believe the Gospel in the naked notion and speculation of it, it was. 
enough to recommend them to the favour of God, and serve all the purposes of justifi- 
cation and salvation, however they shaped and steered their lives. To countermine the 
designs of these men, and to beat down this strong hold of libertinism, St James, who- 
wrote his epistle subsequent to those of St Paul, and as a kind of comment upon them, 
endeavours to shew the insufficiency of a naked faith and empty profession of religion ; 
that it is not enough to recommend us to the Divine acceptance, and to justify us in 
the sight of heaven, barely to believe the Gospel, unless we obey and practise it; and 
that such a belief, destitute of this evangelical obedience, is (e) “like the body without 
the spirit, dead,” and unavailable to our salvation: And therefore he concludes, that, by 
the practice of the several virtues of the Christian religion, which he terms works, a 
man is justified, and not by a mere notional belief of the things recorded in the Gospel, 
which he calls faith only. 

(f) Considering then the difference of the adversaries which these two apostles had 
to contend with, that St Paul was engaged with false brethren, Jewish converts, who 
were for joining the ceremonial part of the law with the faith of the Gospel and the 
practice of the Christian religion ; and that St James, on the contrary, had to do with 
libertines and hypocrites, men, who having abused St Paul’s. doctrine of faith and grace, 
and “ wrestediit to their own destruction,” had thereupon abandoned themselves to alk 
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(2) Rom. xyi. 17. 

+ Porphyry, that subtle enemy of the Christian 
religion, makes use of this reproof which St Paul 
gave St Peter, as an argument against them both, 
charging the one with error and falsehood, and the 
other with rudeness and incivility ; and says, that the 
whole was but a compact of forgery and deceit, while 
the princes of the church did thus fall out among 
themselves ; and so sensible were some of this, in the 
primitive ages of Christianity, that rather than such 


a disgrace, as they accounted it, should be reflected. 
upon St Peter, they pretended, that besides the apos- 
tle, there was one of the same name, one of: the se- 
venty disciples, and that it was he whom St Paul with-. 
stood, and reproved at Antioch, as guilty of this pre- 
varication ; But this is a crude and useless. evasion. 
Cave’s Life of St Peter. 

tH) Lev. xix. 17. (c) Psal. cxli. 5. 

d) Cave’s Lite of St Paul. (e) James ii, 26, 
(f ) Beausobre’s Pret, sur ’Epitre de St Jaques.. 
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manner of vice, and looked upon good works as thing's purely indifferent ;—considering from Acts i. 


this, I say, we shall find the two apostles arguing very properly with the persons whom 
they had in view, and, though they do not advance assertions absolutely the same, are 
far from opposing or contradicting one another. ‘“ Legal observances will not save us, 
says St Paul, nor will a bare belief of the Gospel save us, says St James. A lively faith 
that is fruitful of good works will save us, says St Paul; and so will the practice of all 
moral and Christian virtues, says St James.” Thus admirably do the two apostles agree 
and conspire to explain each other. 

Nay, to clear the character of St Paul still farther, we may observe, that in those 
very epistles where he seems to extol faith, and debase the efficacy of works most, he 
nevertheless makes them the indispensable condition of our salvation: For, having laid 
it down as a certain truth, that (a) “not the hearers of the law are just before God, but 
that the doers of the law shall be justified,” he plainly asserts, that our misery or hap- 
piness in a future state depends upon our good or ill deportment here; for (b) “ God 
_ will render to every man according to his works, tribulation and anguish upon every 

soul that doth evil; but glory, honour, and peace upon every soul that worketh good, to 
the Jew first, and’also to the Gentile.” In another place, having spoken of the happi- 
ness of our redemption from original sin, by the merits and mercies of Jesus Christ, he 
asks these questions, (c) “ What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin that grace 
may abound? God forbid. How shall we, who are dead to sin, live any longer there- 
in?” And in like manner, having made this comfortable declaration, (d) “ there is now 
no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus,” lest we should mistake his meaning, 
and think that an empty faith, or bare profession of Christianity, was enough to entitle 
us to this blessedness, he adds, “who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ;” 
and elsewhere gives us this caution, (e) “Be not deceived, God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap; for he that soweth to the flesh, shall of 
the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” * 

There seems, at first view indeed, to be some contrariety between the decree of the 
council at Jerusalem and the latitude which St Paul allows in relation to meats offered 
to idols: But to pass a right judgment concerning these offerings, we must know,— 
(f) That, besides what was eaten of them in the idol’s temple (which eating was an act 
of religious worship, and communion with the idol, as our eating the bread of the sa- 
‘crament is a communion with Christ) ;—hbesides this, I say, there was a certain portion 
of those sacrifices which fell to the priests, and which they, having no use for, sold to 
others, who afterwards exposed it to sale promiscuously among other meat upon the 
shambles, where it was bought up and spent in private families without any distinction, 
whether it had or had not been offered to idols. Now, as for the former way of eating 
meats thus offered, namely, in the idol’s temple, this the apostle utterly disallows as 
absolutely unlawful; but the other only under some circumstances: For he allows, that 
it might be lawfully bought among other meat in the market, and being so bought, 
might be eaten in any private house without the least sin; only with this caution, that 
whereas there were some who well understood that meat could have no defiling quality 
imprinted upon it by its consecration to an idol; and others (on the contrary), having 
not so much knowledge, supposed, that its consecration to an idol left upon it such a 
polluting quality, and near relation to the idol, as defiled the eater; the former sort 
might freely and innocently eat such meat in private families, provided it was not be- 
fore those of the latter sort, who, through weakness, having an opinion of the unlaw- 
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s M, 4012, fulness of such meats, might nevertheless be induced to use the same liberty, though 
wi pee their consciences, in the mean time, having quite another judgment in this matter, es- 

98, &. teemed the eating them little better than idolatry. 

Now the argument by which the apostle abridges the liberty of the former sort of 
converts, in condescension to those of the latter sort, proceeds upon the strength of 
this assertion, that the lawfulness of mens actions depends not solely either upon the 
lawfulness of their subject-matter, nor yet upon the conscience of the doers of them, 
considered in itself, but as considered with reference to the consciences of others, to 
whom, by the law of charity, they stand bound so to behave themselves, as by none of 
their actions to give them occasion of sin. From which plain state of the case, it ap- 
pears, St Paul is so far from giving the least encouragement tothe eating of meats of- 
fered unto idols, that, in the first place, he uses the most cogent arguments, viz. the re- 
gard we ought to have to our neighbour’s soul, and the danger of offending Christ, by 
wounding and destroying those members of his mystical body, “ for which he died,” to en- 
gage us toa total abstinence; and then proposes his own generous resolution to enforce 
his advice, (a) “ Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
whilst the world stands, that I make not my brother to offend.” 

() « Whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven ;” as in another place, (c) “ Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,” 
are words which are generally supposed to contain the commission which our Blessed 
Lord gave his apostles, to exercise a judicial power over the members of his church, by 
censuring offenders, and, upon their repentance afterwards, remitting the censures 
which were passed on them. ‘To this purpose we find St Paul telling the Corinthians, 
that (d) * though he should boast of the authority which the Lord had given him, for 
edification and not for destruction, he should not be ashamed,” and putting that au- 
thority in practice against the person who had committed incest among tliem ; (e) ** In 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, deliver such an one unto Satan, for the de- 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord.” 

( f) Now, in order to know the meaning of this “ delivering unto Satan,” we must 
observe, that the church, or kingdom of Christ, was erected in opposition to Satan’s 
kingdom, and therefore every Christian, at his baptism, covenants to ‘ renounce the 
devil and all his works,” and is thereupon admitted into the church of Christ, and ta- 
ken under his protection ; but when men notoriously break their baptismal covenant, 
and, instead of obeying Christ, openly adhere to the devil, they are then reduced to 
the state of heathens, who are under the dominion of the prince of this world: And, as 
the Scriptures generally ascribe all sort of calamities which befal mankind to the pro- 
curement of the devil; so the pains and diseases of the body, which in this first age 
usually attended the sentence of excommunication, were supposed to proceed from the 
devil, whose malice the Divine wisdom might then employ as a common sergeant and 
executioner, to inflict some bodily punishment upon every notorious offender, thereby 
to deter others from the like provocations, and thereby to bring him to consideration 
and repentance, and so save his soul at the great day of judgment. 

Josephus, in his History of the Jewish Wars (g), tells us, that the Essenes, one of 
the strictest sects among them, upon their deprehending any of their society in a no- 
torious wickedness, excluded him from the congregation, and whoever incurred. that 
sentence generally came to a miserable end; and therefore we need less wonder, that 
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God, at the first beginning of Christianity (a), and when it was wholly destitute of all From acts i. 
civil coercive authority, did invest his apostles with a power of inflicting corporal pu. 10 te the end. 
nishments upon such as either opposed the progress of the Gospel, or offended grogsly 
against its rules ; since this was an effectual means to keep the wicked in awe, to ad- 
vance the cause of religion, and to conciliate respect to its ministers: For the proper 
end of all church censures (according to (b) Lactantius) is, “ not for revenge, but to 
support the honour of Christ’s laws, to admonish others to amend, and to warn all not 
to despise this salutary authority.” 

St Paul’s advice to the governors of the church is far from exciting a spirit of perse- 
cution in them: For (c) though he arms the temporal magistrate with a sword, not on- 
ly to be a terror to evil doers, but to cut off and execute notorious offenders; yet to the 
spiritual magistrate he only gives a pastoral rod and a staff, neither of which are de- 
signed to destroy, but only to reform those that go astray. His first prescription is, to 
try gentle methods; to begin with kind and fatherly admonitions, which, from persons 
in so high a station, may probably have a blessed effect, and restore the offender, (d) 
“ with all long-suffering in the spirit of meekness :” But if these prove too weak to a- 
waken a sinner who is falien into the lethargy of obduration, his next degree of disci- 
pline is (e) sharp reproof and severe threats, and (f) a public exposition of his crime: 
But in case he be so far depraved as to have lost all sense of shame, his last direction 
is to eject him out of the church, who, while he continues in it, will be a perpetual 
scandal to it, and (g) give the enemies of the Lord an occasion to blaspheme; however, 
only so to eject him, as that, upon his repentance and reformation, he may be restored 
again, and not (2) swallowed up (as the apostle tenderly expresses it) with over-much 
sorrow. 

These are the rules which St Paul has laid down for the governors of the church, 
with respect to those under their care, who are either unsound in the faith, or retain 
the faith in unrighteousnes. (i) This is the discipline which the fathers have given us. 
so far a character ot, as to call it “ the keeper of hope, the anchor of faith, the guide of 
our heavenly journey, the food and nourishment of good inclinations, and the mistress 
of all virtue.” Nor is it to be denied that (4) the church’s reputation was never so 
good as in the primitive times, when this discipline was exercised with vigour. “Then 
her professed enemies admired her; great numbers of proselytes daily flocked into her, 
and could not be restrained by the utmost torments which either human or diabolical 
malice could inflict; whereas, since this godly discipline has been relaxed, though the 
church has been protected by the civil power, and furnished with far more splendor 
than before, fewer converts have been brought over to her, and too many of her own. 
sons and members have lost their first love and zeal for her. But to proceed. 

Upon supposition that Alexander the copper-smith was the same person with that 
Alexander who was concerned in (/) the tumult raised at Ephesus, we may imagine 
that he was a Jewish convert residing in that city; that when he was seized by the 
common sergeants, and examined before the Jews, (as the word mpoGanney there signifies) 
in the apology which he would have made to the people, his purpose was to have avert- 
ed the danger from him, by laying it upon St Paul; and that from this time, concei- 
ving an hatred against the apostle, and (m) having put away a good conscience, he soon 
began to make shipwreck of his faith, and particularly to call in question the reality of 
a future resurrection ; a doctrine which St Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, 


had so largely insisted on. 
(n) The philosophers in those days looked upon the body as the prison and sepulchre 
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Upon which principle they argued, that it was not only an impossible thing, but an 
unjust and unworthy thing for God to raise the body in order to unite it to the soul, 
since the happiness of the soul consisted in being delivered from it, and its punishment 
in being confined to it. This notion Alexander, among others, having imbibed, began 
to put a new construction upon the doctrine of the resurrection, as if it imported only 
a renovation of our manners, and a resurrection from the death of sin unto a life of 


’ righteousness, which in all God’s elect (as they were sure to rank themselves in that 


number) (a) was already past. 

The resurrection of the dead, in its literal sense, was so fundamental a point, that 
St Paul puts the whole stress of the Christian religion upon it. (0) “ If there be no 
resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen; and if Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain; yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God, because we have testified of God, that he raised up Christ, whom he raised not 
up, if so be that the dead rise not.” But though the denial of a future resurrection was 
implicitly a renunciation of the Christian religion, yet we do not find that Alexander 
had actually apostatised from it; for then the apostle would not have excommunicated 
him, because we find him claiming no authority but over such as were within the pale 
of the church ; for (c) “ what have I to do, says he, to judge them that are without ? 
Those that are without, God judgeth.” 

The judgment, however, which he gave against Alexander, so incensed that heretic, 
that he pursued him as far as Rome, on purpose to oppose his doctrine and vilify his 
person, and perhaps to exhibit some accusations against him ; which malicious proceeding 
might give the apostle occasion enough to say, that “ the Lord would reward him ac- 
cording to his works :” For (d) so the king’s manuscript reads it in the future tense; 
amosare, and so the current of ancient interpreters do account it not an imprecation, but 
a prediction only of what, in the just judgment of God, would befal him ; for pious men, 
say they, do neither wish for, nor rejoice in, nor desire to hasten the punishments of 
the wicked, though they sometimes foretel them. 

St Paul, no doubt, when brought (e) before powers and magistrates, had a share in 
the promise of the assistance and direction of God’s blessed Spirit, sufficient to enable 
him to make proper answers, and to secure him against the transgression of any law ; 
and therefore we may. presume, that when he treated the high priest with some seve- 
rity of speech, he either did not know, or did not acknowledge him to be a person in- 
vested with that authority. (f) Since the time of his conversion, which was now 
about five and twenty years, he had been seldom at Jersusalem, and when he came 
thither, made but a short stay ; so that he might very well be unacquainted with the 
high priest’s person, especially if he had not on, at that time, the vestments peculiar 
to his function, and such as distinguished him from ordinary priests. The order of the 
pontifical succession, likewise, had been so totally destroyed, and both by the Jewish 
kings and Roman governors, the high priests placed and displaced so frequently, that a 
stranger, just come to Jerusalem, might not always know who was the present posses- 
sor of that dignity. 

But even suppose that St Paul had known that Ananias was then in the chair, (g) 
yet as that pontiff is supposed to have obtained his office by bribery, the apostle, 
who had been taught by his master Gamaliel, that «« whoever did so’ was neither a 
judge, nor deserved to be honoured as such,” might demur to his title, and say, “I 
know very well that ‘a ruler of the people’ is not to be reviled, but that the person 
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you speak of is the high priest I know not, i. e. I do not own or recognize him to be 
such, because he obtained that station in the church by very indirect means.” Or sup. 
pose the apostle to speak ironically,—* I did not know, i. e. I did not apprehend that 
a person so far enraged, as to order a prisoner at the bar, when going to make his 
defence, ‘ to be smitten on the mouth,’ could possibly be the high priest. This was a 
thing so little becoming his grave and venerable character, that I verily took him for 
some common man, and accordingly treated him with such language as the rudeness 
of his insult deserved: But since you now inform me that he is in reality the high 
priest, I beg pardon, because, be he what he will, ‘ we are not to speak evil of the ru. 
ler of the people.” 

[The plain matter of fact, however, is, that Ananias was not then the high priest. He 
was high priest during the famine which took place in the fourth year of Claudius, 
mentioned in the eleventh chapter of the Acts. St Paul, who took a journey to Jeru- 
salem at that period, could not have been ignorant of Ananias’s being then in possession 
of the high priesthood; but soon after the holding of the apostolical council at Jerusa- 
lem, Ananias was dispossessed of his office, and sent prisoner to Rome, whence he was 
afterwards released, and returned to Jerusalem. Now during that period he could not 
be called high priest in the proper sense of the word, though Josephus has sometimes 
given him the title of epyepeve, taken in the more extensive meaning of a priest, wha 
had a seat and voice in the Sanhedrim ; and Jonathan, though we are not acquainted 
with the circumstances of his elevation, had been raised, in the mean time, to the su- 
preme dignity in the Jewish church. Jonathan was murdered by the order of Felix, 
and between his death and the high priesthood of Ismael, who was invested with that 
office by Agrippa, elapsed an interval in which the dignity continued vacant. Now it 
happened precisely in this interval that St Paul was apprehended in Jerusalem ; and 
the Sanhedrim being destitute of a president, Ananias undertook of his own authority 
the discharge of that office, which he executed with the greatest tyranny. It is proba- 
ble therefore that St Paul, who had been only a few days in Jerusalem, might be igno- 
rant that Ananias, wuom he knew to have been dispossessed-of the priesthood, had ta- 
ken upon himself an office to which he was not entitled; and if so, he might naturally 
exclaim—* I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest!” Admitting him, on the 
other hand, to have been acquainted with the fact, the expression must be considered 
as an indirect reproof, and a tacit refusal to recognise usurped authority.] So that in 
whatsoever view we take of St Paul’s conduct, there was nothing incongruous in his not 
knowing Ananias to be the high priest, which he certainly was not in reality, nor any 
thing abject in what is called the retractation of his words to him. 

(a) « They that waited at the altar, in the Jewish church, were partakers of the altar ; 
even so hath the Lord ordained, in the Christian church, that they who preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel; but I have used none of these things” (says St Paul); and so 
far were the rest of the apostles from making any property of the money collected and 
laid at their feet, that we find them instituting the office of deacons, whose appointed 
business it was to see the regular distribution of it among the poor; which they never 
would have done had they preached the Gospel for the sake of the advantage they made 
of these contributions. The truth is, the ministers of God, in those days, had no re- 
spect to the secular emoluments of their vocation. They could shew (5) “ hands that 
had ministered to their necessities, and to them that were with them.” They made it 
their glory, and the chief of their (c) reward, that “ when they preached the Gospel they 
made the Gospel of Christ without charge ;” and St Paul, in particular, had it in his 
power to tell the Corinthians, that (d) « when he was present with them he was charge- 
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— any ; but then the misfortune is, that this gam does not always signify a cloak. (b) The 
other things which St Paul. desires Timothy to bring with him are books and parch- 
ments. The books are generally supposed to be the sacred Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament; but as these were constantly read in all Christian, as well as Jewish assem- 
blies, there was no occasion for sending se far as Troas for what might have been had 
any where; and therefore we rather think that they were some choice books of human 
literature, in which we find our apostle a great proficient, and that the parchments were 
his adversaria, or common-place books, wherein he wrote down whatever, in the course 
of his reading, he found worthy of his observation. 

Now if, (c) according to some interpreters, the word 9a signifies a piece of parch- 
ment folded up, it will be indeed the same thing with the meuCpavar, Which St Patl after- 
wards mentions ; but then, in this sense, it not only makes his directions to Timothy of 
a piece, as relating to things all of one kind, but makes the adverb wac72 (which, with- 
out this supposition, we could not so well account for) highly pertinent in this place: 
** The parchments which I left at Troas, with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with 
thee, and the books, but especially the parchments ;” where the words bui especially, 
seem naturally to refer to something mentioned before, 

But suppose, that this gs. does properly signify a cloak; yet who can tell but that 
this was the very penula, or cloak which St Paul’s father received from the Romans, 
and transmitted to his son, as a mark and ensign of his being a Roman citizen, and 
which (now that St Paul was at Rome) he was obliged, upon all occacions, (to conciliate 
the good esteem of the people) to appear in. Nay, suppose that it was a common 
cloak, or garment made on purpose to defend him from the injuries of the weather ; yet, 
now that the winter was approaching, we can see no incongruity in his sending for 
what he had left behind him im the hot season of the year, to keep him warm in the 
cold ; though we cannot but admire (d) the modest poverty of so great an apostle, who, 
rather than be chargeable to any, orders Timothy to bring him a poor cloak, which he 
could not well want, from so remote a place as Troas. 

That which makes it more difficult to resolve, what the contést between Michael 
and the devil, concerning the body of Moses, does properly mean, is, that this piece of 
history, to which St Jude alludes, is no where recorded in the Old Testament. We 
read indeed, in the prophet Zechariah, of (e) “ Joshua the high priest standing before 
the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right-hand (which was the place of 
him that impleaded another) to resist him ;” and that the matter of controversy between 
them, was the re-edifying the temple, and restoring the service of God among the Jews, 
at Jerusalem, which Satan opposed : and hence (f) some have argued, that as the Chris- 
tian church is frequently styled the body of Christ, by parity of reason, the Jewish 
church might be called the body of Moses, and that this is the whole that St Jude 
means. But that the Jews, and their service, should be called the body of Moses, or 
that the words in St Jude are to be referred to those in Zechariah, seems not very pro- 
bable, because in that prophet there is no mention of Michael, or of the body, or death 
of Moses. . 

The death of Moses, and his burial, are thus related in the book of Deuteronomy. 
(g) “ So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died in the land of Moab, and he buried him 
in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor; but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day :* From whence (h) others have argued, that as Michael was 
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appointed by God to:-bury the body of Moses in a place so secret, that the Jews.should From Acts f 
never find it out, the devil opposed the angel in this office, desiring to have his sepul- !0 t? the en’. 
_chre known, that in process of time it might becomea snare’to a people who were so 
very prone to idolatry. This is the most obvious, and considering what work the de- 

vil has made in the world with the body of the saints and martyrs ever since, may well 

be esteemed the truest sense of the passage. 

St Paul's fighting with: beasts at Ephesus, is a passage likewise which is neither 
mentioned in the history ofthe Acts, nor in (d) the catalogue of his afflictions; and 
therefore some have imagined, that this fight of his was nothing else but the scuffle he 
had with Demetrius the silversmith, and his companions, savage men, who might better 
deserve the name of beasts. But (0) what ruins this opinion, is the date of the epistle 
wherein this transaction is mentioned, which was written a year before the sedition 
that Demetrius occasioned at Ephesus; and therefore others have taken the words in 
their literal sense, and so asserted, that St Paul was really exposed to wild beasts at 
Ephesus, but delivered from them by a miracle. And for the support of this, they re- 
late a story out of an apocryphal book of St Paul’s travels, frequently mentioned by the 
ancients, viz. That when Jerome, governor of Ephesus, had condemned the apostle to 
the wild beasts, at his coming upon the theatre a lion was let loose at him, which came 
and lay down at his feet, as did several other wild-creatures; that at the same time 
there fell so-violent a storm of hail as killed many of 'the spectators ; and that upon 
the conviction of two such miracles, the governor himself;was converted and baptized: 

_ However this be, thesilence of the apostolic history can be no»just exception to the 
literal interpretation, since (c) we find our apostle, in his second epistle to the Corin- 
thians, relating certain sufferings, (the same in all probability’ with his fighting with 
beasts at Ephesus) (d) “ wherein he was pressed ‘above measure, and above strength, 
despaired of life, and had the sentenceof God within him ;” and*yet we meet with no_ 
thing of this in the whole compass of the Acts‘of the Apostles.» _ 
| The like ‘is to be said of the thorn in the flesh, and the messenger of Satan, to which 
St Paul, for his greater humiliation, was submitted, that we have not the least intima- 
tion of them in all the sacred history. This only we may learn’ from the figurative ex- 
pression, that as (e) the pricking brier, and grieving thorn do, in the prophetic style, 
denote a sore calamity; so may the expression here signify some sharp affliction sent 
upon St Paul, to keep his mind humble in: the midst of the many revelations which 
God vouchsafed him. But then the question is, of what kind this affliction was? 

Some are of opinion, that this “ thorn in the flesh, and messenger of Satan,” taking 
them both for one thing, were (f) the motions of concupiscence, and suggestions of 
just, arising frequently in St Paul: But the apostle himself contradicts this interpreta- 
tion, ‘in telling us, that he had the gift of continence, and that in so high a degree, 
that he wished all Christians, in this respect, like himself. He was at this time, ac- 
cording to the computation of chronologers, about sixty years old, and therefore it 
would be a foul slur to so great and holy an apostle to imagine, that he should burn 
in so frozen an age, which uses to extinguish, or at’ least to allay, those flames in the 
most unclean persons. We are told, moreover, that (g) “ God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth he any man ;” and therefore since St Paul acquaints us, that this 
thorn in the flesh (be it what it will) was (4) given him by God, and that it was one of 
(i) those infirmities wherein he took’ pleasure, and chose to glory ; as it would have been 
the greatest impiety for him to‘have gloried in his impure motions and desires, so we 
cannot see how the apostle, by-confessing such impure motions, could have defended his 


(a) 3 Cor. xt. 23, &e. (6) Calmeé’s Commentary on 1 Cor. xv. 32. (c) Whitby’s Anno- 
tations on 2 Cor, i. 10. (d) 2 Cor. i. 8; 92°" -'' + (2) Ezek, xxvili, 24. (f) Calmet’s Commen- 
tary on 2 Cor. xii. 7. (g) James i: 13. (4) 2 Cor, xii. 7. ~~ <(@) Ibid. ver. 9, 10. 
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A, M. 4102, reputation against the attacks of his adversaries, which it is his chief design in the lat- 
&e. or 5009: ter part of this epistle more especially to do. 

98, &c. Others therefore observing, that this infirmity in the flesh happened to St Paul, after 
the visions and revelations whereof he speaks; that it was such an infirmity as obstruct- 
ed the efficacy of his preaching, and made his ministry less grateful and acceptable to 
others ; and that himself complains of such of the Corinthians, and false apostles among 
them. as represented his (a) bodily presence weak and mean, and his (b) speech or utterance 
contemptible, have supposed, that St Paul had some kind of impediment in his speech, 
which God, at this time, was pleased to send upon him, and which these false apostles 
(whom he calls the messengers of Satan), to his great sorrow and disconsolation made 
the subject of their scorn and ridicule. 

But, after all, the most general, and indeed the most obvious interpretation is, \ that 
it was some bodily disease, very grievous and painful to him, which he aptly calls a 
thorn, for its sharpness and pungency, and a thorn in the flesh, for the seat of it, which 
was his body ; and this (according to Scripture-phraseology) the apostle calls likewise 
a messenger of Satan, because all distempers are in Scripture supposed to be the pu- 
nishments of God, which (as it is represented in Job’s case) he permits Satan, as the com- 
mon. executioner on these occasions, to inflict. 

It may seem a little too nice, perhaps, to define the particular kind of this disorder ; 
whether it was the gout, the stone, a violent head-ach, or the falling-sickness, as several 
of the ancients have variously conjectured : But this we know from his own information, 
that his distemper was visible and manifest to all that conversed with him, such as had 
an influence over his speech, and was a great disadvantage to him in preaching the Go- 
spel; and therefore he tells the Galatians, (c) “ Ye know, how through infirmity of the 
flesh I preached the Gospel to you at first, and my temptation, which was in the flesh, 
ye despised not, nor rejected ;” for (d) “ 1 was with you in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling,” as he tells the Corinthians. (e) From all which it seems to be 
very plain, that St Paul had some notorious visible infirmity in his body, suchas might 

have exposed him to contempt with those who looked no farther than the outward ap- 

pearance, and such as God designed for a means to keep him humble. 
There is but one obscurity more remarked in the writings of St Paul, viz. concern- 

ing the Man oF Stn, the Son of Perdition; and that is a great obscurity indeed. The 

whole passage runs thus, ( f) “ Now I beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our 

Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto him, that ye be not soon sha- 

ken in mind, ,nor be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as from us, 

as that the day of Christ is at hand: Let no man deceive you by any means; for that 
day shall not come, except there come a faliing-away first, and that Man oF Sin be re- 
vealed, the Son of Perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is call- 
ed God, or that is worshipped; so that he is as God, sitting in the temple of God, and 
shewing himself that he is God:” For the better understanding of which words, we 
must remember, that St Paul, in his former epistle to the Thessalonians, speaking of 
the resurrection of the dead, had expressed himself in this manner :—(g¢) “ This we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord, that we, who are alive, and remain unto the comin 

of the Lord, shall not prevent them who are asleep: For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we, who are alive, and remain, 
shall be caught up, together with them, in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, and 
so shall ever be with him.—But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no need 


{a) 2 Cor. x. 10. (b) Whitby’s Annotations on 2 Cor, xii. 7. (c)iGalsiv. 18,14 
{d) 1 Cor. ii. 3. (€) Bishop Buil’s, Sermons, vol. i.. (7 \SrTheseai-ek, feo 
1g) 1 Thess. iv. 15, &e, 
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that I write unto you; for yourselves know perfectly, that the day of the Lord so From Acts. i. 
cometh as a thief in the night.” From these words, some false teachers, and pretend- 1° t? the en4- 
ed prophets among them, took occasion to infer, that the day of judgment was at hand; 
that it would certainly come while the apostles were yet alive, and before that genera- 
tion was passed ; which was a doctrine of such dangerous consequence to the peace and 
tranquillity of mens minds, that the apostle, in this part of his second epistle, sets him- 
self solemnly to refute it. “I beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and by our gathering together unto him ;” where we may observe, that this 
is the same coming which he had described in his former epistle, by “ Christ’s descend- 
ing from heaven with a shout,” &c. and the same gathering together which he had 
specified, by “our being caught up together,” with saints newly raised, “ in the clouds ;” 
and that, consequently, all the pains which some writers have taken to shew, that this 
man of sin is to be interpreted of Simon Magus and the Gnostics, Mahomet and his 
followers, or the Pope and his clergy, &c, are to be looked upon as indications of their 
prejudices rather than any discoveries of the truth. 

Before the coming of antichrist, we are told that there must be a great falling away, 
which, though some interpret it of national revolts from the Reman. empire, is more 
properly to be understood of a general defection from the Christian faith; but as this 
defection has not yet prevailed, we may adventure to say, that this Son of Perdition is’ 
not yet come. The true spirit of Christianity, indeed, in a great measure, is departed 
from us; but we are not come yet to make an open renunciation of our Christian pro- 
fession, which is the apostacy here spoken of. Mahomet was a great oppressor of the 
‘Christians, and his successors compelled vast numbers te abjure the name of Jesus; but 
neither is he the man of sin here intended, since it is now above eleven hundred years 
from the time of his first appearing in the world, and yet (a) “all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation,” notwithstanding the Scripture Anri- 
‘CHRIST was to precede (and not at so vast a distance to be sure) the coming of our Lord 
to judgment, 

Without concerning ourselves, then, with the many, * fabulous accounts which some 
of the ancients have given us of the origin of Antichrist, the nature of his kingdom, or 
the manner of his extinction ; we may, in some measure, gather from Scripture—* That, 
toward the conclusion of the world, some mighty prince or other will arise, a man mon- 
strous for his wickedness and impiety, who, by the power of his arms, will conquer a 
great part of the world, and, by the violence of his persecutions, cause great defections 


CHAP, V. 


to the Mount of Olives, where they will soon, be at- 


(a) 2. Pet. iil, 4. ts 

‘* To this purpose they tell us, that this Man of 
Sin, or Antichrist, will be born of a Jewish family, 
and come out of the tribe of Dan, which, as they 
imagine, is still subsisting in Babylonia; that being 
born in Babylonia, he will there lay the foundations 
of his empire, and the Jews, mistaking him for their 
Messiah, will be the first who will declare for him, 
acknowledge his dominion, and enjoy the chief em- 
ployments in his government ; that, as soon as he ap- 
pears, he will begin with ageing the Roman em- 
pire, which at that time will be divided among ten 
powerful kings ; and having subdued Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Libya, will then march to Jerusalem, and there 
fix the seat of his kingdom; that, having made him- 


self master of the eastern and western empire, -he , 


will turn all his thoughts. towards the destruction of 
Christ's kingdom, and the persecution of good men, 
by which means great numbers will apostatize from 
the Christian faith, and pay their adoration to him; 
‘that the righteous, under his persecution, will retire 


‘tacked by this enemy of God; but, upon their ear- 
nest application to heaven for help, God will send 
Jesus Christ to’assist them ; that Christ will descend 
from heaven, attended by his angels, and preceded by 
a flame of fire, which nothing will be able to extin- 
guish; that his angels will give up the army of the 
wicked into the hands of the righteous, who will make 


$0! great a‘slaughter of them, ‘that their blood ‘shall 


flow like a torrent in the valley ; and, lastly, that An- 
tichrist will be put-to death in his own tent, and upon 
his, own throne, without receiving the least assistance 
from any; for to him they apply these words of Da- 
niel, “He shall plant ‘the tabernacles of his palace 
between the ‘seas, andthe glorious holy mountains, 
yet he shall come to his end, and none shall help him,” 
Dan. xi. 45. They who would know more _particu- 
Jarly what is said of Antichrist, may consult Malvendo 
de Antichristo, and Calmet’s Dissertation upon that — 
subject, placed before the Epistle to the Galatians, 
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A.M. 4102, from the Christian faith : That having subdued many kings, and established his religion 
&e. or 550%. (which probably will be paganism) in several countries, in time he will come to forget 
98, &c. that he is man, and accordingly have his statues erected in places of Divine worship, 
<———— and the prayers of the people addressed to him as if he were a god: That our Blessed 
Lord, provoked with his pride and arrogance, will at length bring upon him such a re- 

markable judgment, as will put a quick period to all his pomp and glory, rescue his 


servants from his tyranny and infatuation, and ‘then shall the end of all things come. 


Tuus we have endeavoured to clear the character of the apostles in general, and more 
especially of the great apostle of the Gentiles, from the cavils of the impious and pro- 
fane; and to answer the principal objections which, in the history of their acts, and in 
the course of their epistles, are commonly advanced by those who delight (a) “in vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science, falsely so called.” And upon a review of the whole,* 
we may take up the words of St Paul, and say, (b) “If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost, in whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them who 
believe not, lest the light of the glorious'Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them.” 


DISSERTATION D. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION AND DISCIPLINE OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


rin that great plan formed by Divine wisdom for reclaiming man from error, and 
conducting him from earth to ‘heaven, the church, as we have seen *, has in all ages 
been of such vast importance, that every reader of the Bible must be desirous of having 
amore connected account of its rise, constitution, and progress, than our author has 
given in his answer to the objection, which he puts into the mouth of his infidel, against 
St Luke’s history of the Acts of the Apostles. He has indeed sufficiently proved, that 
of the primitive church the permanent ministers were of three orders—bishops, priests, 
and deacons ; but he has not perhaps said enough to satisfy the inquisitive mind, why 
there were just so many orders and no more. 

It has been shown elsewhere *, that the Jewish and Christian churches were both 
societies founded by Divine authority for the same or similar purposes; and that the 
latter is in fact nothing but the former, divested of her typical rites and ordinances, 
adapted, not to one small territory only, but to the whole world; that. her object is to 
train mankind to holiness in this life and happiness in another; and that her Founder. 
nowhere ‘promises to his obedient followers great prosperity in this world, as’ Moses 
promised to his, but glory and honour and immortality in heaven, of which the earthly 
Canaan was but an humble type. As the propagation of true religion, however, has 
been the ultimate object of both churches, it is reasonable to suppose, that as they had 
the same origin, the constitution of the second must originally have resembled that of 
the first as:closely as the vast difference between a small kingdom, and the whole world, 
comprehending many kingdoms, and civil governments of other forms, would admit. 


AI Mii vi, 20. (b).2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. * Supplementary Dissertation, &c. Chap. iv. 
of this Book. 
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We have seen, during the course of this Work, that the church of Christ, or kingdom From Acts i. 
of God and heaven, could not be built, till the Mosaic church was superseded ; but our !® t° the m4. 
Lord began to lay the foundation of it immediately after his own baptism, by preaching 
the Gospel, inviting all the Jews to become his disciples, and working miracles to prove 
the truth of his mission. Of his disciples, after continuing all night in prayer to God, 
** he chose twelve, that they should be with him, and that he might send them forth to 
preach, whom he named apostles (a); and some time afterwards he appointed other se- 
venty also, and sent them two and two before his face into every city and place, whi- 
ther he himself would come (b).”. That the seventy were subordinate to the twelve, 
and that they were all subject to their Divine Master, is evident from every text in the 
Gospels, in which any mention is made of these two orders of ministers ; and in this 
arrangement for laying the foundation of the Christian church, there is a striking re- 
semblance to the means employed for conducting the Israelites to the land of promise. 

«The Israelites were delivered from Egyptian slavery by Moses the servant of God ; 
those who were at first converted to the faith, were delivered from a yoke of ordinances, 
which neither they nor their fathers were able to bear, by Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
The twelve tribes of Israel were conducted, under Moses, through the wilderness, to 
Canaan, by twelve officers—the heads of their respective tribes: When Christ was lay- 
ing the foundation of his church, he appointed twelve apostles, to whom he promised, 
that when he should sit on the throne of his glory, they also should sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And to complete the analogy, as the Lord com- 
manded Moses to gather unto him seventy men of the elders of Israel, who, receiving 
of the spirit that was upon him, should bear the burden of the people with him (c); so 
_ Christ appointed the like number of disciples to go before his face to every place whi- 
ther he himself should come. 

«« An analogy so striking could not escape the observation of the apostles, after their 
Divine Master had * opened their understanding, that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures (d),’ and perceive the close connection between the Mosaic and Christian dispen- 
sations. But if the analogy between what may be called the civil polity of the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness, and the subordination established among our Lord’s immediate 
followers, be thus evident, the analogy between the polity of the Jewish church and the 
same subordination, is surely not less evident. 

“ In what relates to religion, the disciples could not but perceive that the station of 
Jesus himself resembled that of the high priest ; that the twelve held a place in the lit- 
tle flock similar to that of the priests among the Jews; and that the seventy answered 
to the Levites in the temple service. ‘The twelve were sent out to preach the Gospel 
to all the Jews; to baptize (e) the converts to the Christian faith ; and, a little before 
their Master’s death, they were authorised to administer the Christian passover, or the 
rite commemorative of his sacrifice on the cross. ‘To the seventy, no ether commission 
was given than to go before the face of Christ, and prepare the people for his reception; 
as ‘ the Levites were given to Aaron and his sons, to wait upon the service of the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation (f).’ But neither the twelve nor the seventy, nor the 
whole disciples united, had yet authority to admit a single labourer into their Lord’s 
vineyard, or to expel an individual from the society, of which he was the head (g).” 

The church indeed was not yet built (2); but its foundation was laid, and a model 
exhibited for its future superstructure. Accordingly we find no church mentioned in 
the New Testament in which there were not three orders of ministers generally distin- 
guished by different denominations. The church of Jerusalem was the mother of them 


(a) St bake vi. 12, 18. (6) St Luke x. 1. (c) Numb. xi. 16. and St Luke x. 1. 
(d) St Luke xxiv. 45. (e) St John iv. 1, 2. (/) Numb. iii. 9. viii, 24, 
(g) See Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Ed. London 1811, App. 1. (2) St Matth, xvi. 18, 19, 
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A.M. 4102, all; and it is very evident from the station which St James, our Lord’s brother, is re- 
&e. or $509. presented in thé Acts of the Apostles, as having, from a very early period, filled in that 
98, c. Church, that he really was, what the concurring testimony of all antiquity declares him 
——=== to have been, the fixed bishop or angei of the church of Jerusalem, with many presby- 
ters or elders, and seven deacons, ministering under him. Thus, when St Peter was mi- 
raculously delivered from prison, and had been received into the house of Mary the 
mother of John, whose surname was Mark (a), he said, “ Go show these things to 

James and to the brethren.” Why to James in particular, and not to St John, with whom 

Peter appears to have,~from the period of our Lord’s resurrection, been on terms of 
much closer intimacy than with St James? and why were the brethren with James ra- 

ther than with John, who, during the life of our Lord, as well as at the first preaching of 

the apostles after the shedding abroad of the Holy Ghost, had.acted a much more con- 
spicuous part than this James? The elders or presbyters were all with James, when St 

Paul, returning from one of his apostolic missions, “‘ went in unto them to declare par- 
ticularly what things God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry (6).”. Why 

were the elders all present with James rather than with any of the other apostles, of 

whom it is certain that some were then in Jerusalem? and why did St Paul think it 
necessary or expedient to give an account of his conduct to him in the first place, ra- 

ther than to any of the other apostles ? St Luke informs us, (c) that “ ceftain men who 

came down from Judea to Antioch taught the brethren, and said, “ Except ye be circum- 

cised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” St Paul, however, speaking of 

those men, or others, who came to Antioch on a similar mission, says (d) that they came 

from James! Did James send them for such a purpose ? Certainly not after the coun- 

cil held in Jerusalem on the subject; nor is it likely that Peter, after that council, would 

have acted such a part as from St Paul’s epistle he appears to have done. There is 
therefore no room for reasonable doubt, but that those disturbers of the brethren at 
Antioch, mentioned by the apostle and the evangelist, were the very same persons ; 

and yet the former represents them as having come from James, whereas the latter 

only says that they came from Judea. Why are certain men, who came down from 

Judea, said to have come from James rather than from the elders of the church of Je- 
rusalem, or at least from the other apostles, of whom it appears that they had not then 

all left Judea ? 

« If St James was the proper bishop of Jerusalem, with presbyters and deacons 
ministering under him, all these facts, which on any other supposition are unaccount- 
able, were perfectly natural, and such as were to be expected. For to whom was it 
so expedient that St Paul should give an account of the things which God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry, as to the bishop and presbyters of the mother- 
church of the. Hebrews ? To what individual of the church of Jerusalem should St Pe- 
ter have sent the earliest account of his miraculous deliverance from prison but to the 
bishop of that church? And could any thing be more natural than for St Paul to say 
that certain brethren, who came to Antioch from the church of Judea, came from the 
chief pastor and governor of that church ? This accounts likewise for St James’s pre- 
siding, and speaking last, in the council of apostles and elders, which met in Jerusa- 
lem for determining the question about circumcising the Gentiles; for that he was the 
president of that council is incontrovertible, if any credit be due to the testimony of 
antiquity ; to the unanimous opinion of critics and commentators, (a few members of 
the modern church of Rome excepted ; or, indeed, to the obvious meaning of his words 
Aid eyo nplvw (e).” : 

The original church of Jerusalem, therefore, was unquestionably episcopal in the 


(a) Acts xii. 12—18, (b) Ibid, xxi, 18—26, c) Ibid, xv. 1. ‘d) Gale ti 1 
fe) See Whitby on Acts xv, 19, &c. Seba 4) Gal AS bat 
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diocesan and proper sense of the word; and there is no ground for doubt but that the From Acts i. 
same constitution was given to all other churches. The conduct of the apostles and ! t° the end. 
evangelists, in propagating the Gospel through the world, appears to have been this: 
In the course of their journeyings they fixed their temporary abode, as well in Judea 
as In every other region of the Roman empire, in cities and populous villages, where 
alone they could expect audiences to “ the good tidings of great joy, which they were 
authorised to carry to all people.” In such places they generally remained, if not dri- 
ven away by persecution, until they had thoroughly brought over to the faith of Christ 
a few families, which they admitted into the church by baptism ; and from those fami- 
lies they chose one or two of the best informed and most pious men, whom they or- 
dained presbyters, or, as our version calls them, edders, in every city. To these elders 
was committed the care of the infant church, by the apostle who had converted its 
members ; but that it was only a subordinate care that was devolved on them, is evi- 
dent from the instructions sent by St Paul to the presbyters of the church at Corinth 
about the incestuous person, whom by his command they had excommunicated, and 
whom by his command they afterwards restored to communion on his giving to the 
church sufficient evidence of the sincerity of his repentance (a). At that period the 
apostle was unquestionably the chief pastor of the church at Corinth, and the presby- 
ters or elders nothing more than what, in modern language, we might call the curates 
of that church; and that all the churches, which he had founded, were constituted in 
the same manner, is plain from his informing the same Corinthians, that upon him 
** came daily the care of all the churches.” He did not mean the care of all the church- 
es then in the world, but of those only of which, by first preaching the Gospel among 
their members, he had laid the foundation; for that he did not intrude into the pro- 
‘vince of any other apostle, we have his own testimony, where he says,—(0) “ So have I 
strived to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I should build on ano- 
ther man’s foundation.” ; 

The general tradition of the church indeed is, that the apostles divided among them- 
selves the whole Roman empire—each having a particular province or provinces allot- 
ted to him, where he was to preach the Gospel and plant churches ; and this expression 
of St Paul’s gives a firmer support to that tradition than such traditions generally have. 
But be this as it may, we may take it for granted, that, in laying the foundations of 
churches, all the apostles proceeded on the same plan—the plan exhibited to them in 
the mother-church of Jerusalem; and as St Paul has given us a fuller and more perspi- 
cuous account of his own conduct in the discharge of this most important part of his 
duty, than we have of the conduct of the other apostles, we may reason from his prac- 
tice as from the practice of the whole college. 

It appears therefore, that for some time each apostle retained in his own hands the 
government of all the particular churches which he had founded; and that whilst he 
was absent from those churches, preaching the Gospel to unconverted Jews and hea- 
thens, the presbyters whom he had ordained in each city, governed the church in that 
city as his vicars; presided in public worship ; administered the sacraments of baptism, 
and the Lord’s supper ; and by the directions of the absent apostle, extended the limits 
of the church beyond the city where they chiefly resided, and in which that church was 
founded. In that era of persecution, only a comparatively very small number of Christians 
could assemble under one roof * for the breaking of bread and prayer ;” and in every large 
city—such as Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth, or Rome, different presbyters conducted the 
public worship, and administered the sacraments to many little flocks in different houses ;. 
but all, under the superintendance of the one apostle, by whom the Gospel was planted 
in that city. As soon indeed as a man was found fit to be set over the whole multitude. 


(a) 1 Cor, v. 16; and 2 Cor, ii, 5—12. (6) Rom. xv. 20.. 
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of Christians, as well presbyters as people, in any particular city, and its suburbs *, the 
apostles, that they might direct their whole attention to the primary object of their 
mission, divested themselves of the burden of superintending those infant churches, 
committing the pastoral care of them to such overseers as are, in the New Testament, 
distinguished by the names of apostles, and angels of the churches, or as we now call 
them, bishops. Such was T'mothy to the church of Hphesus, Tiius to that of Crete, 
Epaphroditus to that of Philippi, though, in our version, he is absurdly called the mes- 
senger of that church, and such were the angels of the seven churches in the proconsular 
Asia. : 

At that early period, no such edifices as our parish-churches, far less as cathedrals, 
were, or indeed could be; any where built for the accommodation of Christian assem- 
blies. An apostle, or angel, or bishop, as he is now called, resided with a college of pres- 
byters about him, in every considerable city of the Roman empire; to that angel or 
bishop, was committed the pastoral care of all the Christians in the city and its suburbs, 
extending as far on all sides as the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate extended ; those 
Christians could not all assemble under one roof for:public worship ; and therefore, the 
bishop or angel, or apostle, sent the different presbyters to administer to the spiritual 
wants of those, who could not attend on his own ministrations, as well as to preach 
the faith among the heathen in the neighbourhood; and as converts were made, 
he visited them himself, both to administer such ordinances, as presbyters were not au- 
thorised to administer, and to ascertain whether those his vicars -had been faithful to 
the trust which he had repossed in them. 5 

Such was-unquestionably the rise and progress of diocesan episcopacy. No chure 
were then endowed, nor indeed any where built, except in considerable cities, where 
there might perhaps be several small oratories. Everywhere else, the people undoubt- 
edly assembled in each others houses, and, as we learn from Scripture, often in the 
night for fear of their persecuting enemies; but in each of those assemblies care was 
taken that either the bishop himself, or some of the presbyters should be present, and 
all the ordinances of religion duly administered. The revenues of the Church were 
then the free-will offerings of the people, which were all collected into one common 
stock, and that divided at first into three shares; of which one was allotted for the 
maintenance of the bishop, another, for that of the inferior clergy, and the third, for 
the support of the poor. Afterwards, when magnificent churches were built, the com- 
mon stock was divided into four shares ; of which the fourth was collected for the sup- 
port of the building, and to provide the sacred books, and whatever else was necessary for 
the celebration of public worship, and the administration of the sacraments. 

Hitherto there was no such divisions of the country and its inhabitants, as those 
which we now call parishes **. Dioceses, or what were equivalent to Dioceses, there 
were ; but the clergy of each diocese lived in some city with their bishop, and were 
from time to time, sent by him through the diocese to feed the different portions of that 
flock, of which he was the chief pastor and overseer, and without whose authority 


* The suburbs of a city anciently comprehended all 
the towns and villages within a certain district round 
the city, which, though many of them were distant 
ten or twelve miles, and often more, were all under 
the jurisdiction of the city magistrates. Bingham’s 
Origines Ecclesiasticar, book ix. chap. 2. 

*2 It was indeed divided into what were then called 
bropoixtes, which has led some people to imagine that 
a bishop’s charge comprehended but one congrega- 
tion, which assembled for public worship under one 
roof. But the word wagoméa, signified not a few hou- 
ses round a church, but all the towns and villages 


round a city which were subjected to the government 
of the city-magistrates ; and as the boundaries of the 
bishop’s pastoral care and jurisdiction were the same 
with those of the civil jurisdiction of the magistrates, 
all that district was comprehended within his xagovx/ee, 
or, as we now call it, his déocese. Hence-the whole 
cities of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, with their 
respective suburbs, constituted each but one wagoixicy 
—even in the end of the third century. Bingham’s 
Origines, &c. book ix. chap. ii, and Euseb. Ecclsiast. 
Hist. lib, i. chap, i. lib. 2. chap. 24.] 
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neither the sacraments nor any other rites of the worship, peculiarly Christian, could 
be regularly celebrated. 

In this state things continued until the reign of Constantine the Great, and in many 
countries long after that epoch *. Then indeed churches began to be built in every 
diocese at convenient distances from each other, for the accommodation of the people ; 
but they were not, at first, supplied, each, by a constantly resident minister. Divine 
service was performed in them sometimes by one and sometimes by another of the city 
clergy, sent by the bishop for that purpose ; and all those clergymen were supported, as 
formerly, by their share of the offerings, which still continued to be paid into the com- 
mon stock of the mother church. At length, emperors and kings, and opulent indivi- 
duals of different stations, as well as the bishops of the several dioceses, perceiving the 
benefits that would accrue to the people in the country from having among them a re- 
sident minister appointed to each church, thought of endowing those churches, on con- 
dition that they and their heirs or successors should have the right of presenting to the 
churches, thus endowed, clergymen regularly ordained, orthodox in the faith, and ready 
to pay canonical obedience to the diocesan, to be by him appointed permanent ministers, 
and subordinate pastors of the different portions of the flock which was equally com- 
mitted to his care. By this stipulation no encroachment whatever was made on the 
original rights of the church. The people at large appear not to have ever had, and in 
the earliest ages could not possibly have, the right of choosing their own spiritual guides ; 
the resident ministers, though no longer maintained on the stock of the mother church, 
were as much under the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese, as the itinerant cler- 
gymen, by whom the now endowed churches had been formerly supplied; the bishop 
retained the same relation to the people that he had before, being still the chief pastor 
of the whole diocese; and to him the parochial ministers were as accountable for their 
conduct in feeding his flock, as were the missionaries from the mother church, by whom 
he had formerly fed them. 

The government of the primitive church, before she was anywhere incorporated with 
the state, was supported by the spiritual censures that were passed on her scandalous 
members ; for it is obvious that the church, of herself, has no right to inflict, directly, 
any civil punishment on the greatest sinners. Our Blessed Lord, the Head of the church 
as a spiritual society, declared in the most solemn manner, that his kingdom is not of 
this world ; and therefore it is indisputable, that the ministers of that kingdom, whe- 
ther bishops or presbyters, who presume to impose upon any sinner a pecuniary mulct, 
or to inflict any corporal pains or penalties for any offence whatever, arrogate to them- 
selves an authority whick they derive not from their Divine Master. 

In churches established by law, the sentence of excommunication is indeed often fol: 
lowed by imprisonment and other civil penalties; and this is as it should be, because 
such churches are an essential part of the constitution of the state, which never has been, 
nor ever will be, preserved in peace but by the reverence of the people for some system 
of religion. But though the sentence which produces these effects, is pronounced by 
an ecclesiastical judge, the civil punishment is inflicted by the authority of the state, 
with which the church is incorporated. In the days of primitive persecution, which are 
those of which we are here treating, when the church was wholly governed by herself, 
the sentences of her bishops or synods on scandalous offenders cast those offenders out 
of her communion; deprived them of the privilege of uniting in public worship with 
the faithful; and cut them off wholly from the Christian society; but they directly de- 
prived them of no civil privilege, nor of any portion of their liberty or property. Indv- 
rectly indeed they did; for our Saviour having commanded, that “ whosoever would not 


* There seems to have been in England no parishes, in the present sense of the word, before the yeat 
673 or 680. Bingham, book ix. chap. viii. © 
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A.M. 4012, hear the church, should be unto his disciples as a heathen man and a publican” was to 
&e. or 9055. the Jews, excommunicated persons were carefully shunned by all Christians, who never 

98. &c. associated with them more closely than the intercourse of civil life rendered unavoid- 
em ahle- 

When all Christians were in earnest in their professions of religion, and zeal and true 
honour glowed in every breast, to be held in universal abhorrence must have been felt 
as a severe punishment; for even virtuous Jews and Heathens could not esteem such 
men as had been cut off from the society of Christians for unworthy conduct; and the 
church being then in reality what we still believe it to be, one catholic and apostolic 
body, whoever was cut off from one society of Christians, could not take refuge, as now, 
in a differently constituted sect, but found himself actually cut off from the communion 
of all, who named with reverence the name of Christ. In exercising this authority, the 
church cannot be said to have exceeded her powers. She has indeed no right, of her- 
self, to impose fines or inflict any kind of civil punishment for spiritual offences, of which 
alone it is her inherent right to judge; but surely she has that right which is allowed 
to every corporation—the right to deprive of her peculiar privileges, such of her own 
members as refuse to obey her laws and will not listen to her admonitions. 

The object, however, of her spiritual censures, is not perhaps universally understood. 
In the first ages, when men were excommunicated, as they frequently were, for aposta- 
cy, and other scandalous sins, they were never restored to her communion, unless some- 
times on the bed of death, without being obliged previously to undergo a severe course 
of penance; but neither the excommunication nor the penance was intended, as some 
Christians seem to imagine, to serve, the former as a punishment, and the latter as an 
atonement for sin, but both to operate as instruments towards the reformation of the 
sinner. The sole atonement for sin is the blood of Christ, which will wash away the 
deepest stains from the sincere and humble penitent, who has faith to trust in it alone; 
and it was only to produce humility and penitence in the mind of the sinner, and to 
serve as a warning to the comparatively innocent, that the most scandalous offender 
was ever excommunicated. When St Paul delivered to Safan the incestuous Corintbian 
at one time, and Hymeneus and Alexander at another, his purpose was not to doom 
them do hell-fire, but that the “ flesh of the former being destroyed or mortified, his spi- 
rit might be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus,” and that the two latter might learn 
not to blaspheme. 

‘The purpose of all ecclesiastical-censures, is to produce reformation ; and therefore 

: they are public offences only that ought to be publicly censured. As uninspired men 
cannot discern the secrets of the heart, and are therefore unable to judge of the sin- 
cerity of any man’s professions but from his external conduct, severe courses of pe- 
nance, of longer or shorter duration, according te circumstances, were, in the primi- 
tive church, prescribed to scandalous offenders, before they could be again received in- 
to that communion from which they had been expelled. This was done at first, and 
indeed as long as churchmen retained any just notions of the object of the religion 
which it was their duty to teach, only that they and the faithful committed to their 
pastoral] care, might have.some ground on which to judge of the sincerity ofa peni- 
tent’s professions. It was reasonably supposed, that the man must be in earnest, who, 
in order to be restored to the communion of the church, submitted cheerfully to all- 
the indignities that were then put upon public penitents; and, as evidences of since- 
rity, those indignities certainly served a good purpose, but they contributed, of them: 
selves, nothing to the putting away of the penitent’s sins. They were evidences to 
men of that ueravesa—that change of heart.and mind from profaneness to piety, and 
from sin to righteousness, which, in our version of the New Testament, is expressed 
by the word reper tance, but they were nothing more ; and therefore sinners, who-had 
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given no public scandal, however great their private sins might have been, were never, 
in those days of purity, subjected to public penance. . 

Such appears to have been the constitution and discipline of the Christian church 
during the three first centuries of the Christian era, and it belongs to ecclesiastical 
history, and not to a work of this nature, to trace her farther. Indeed the History of 
the Bible proceeds not so far; but the church suffered very little alteration in her ex- 
ternal constitution or modes of discipline from the completion of the canon of Scripture 
until the conversion of the emperor Constantine, when Christianity became the esta- 
blished religion of the empire. ] 
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DISSERTATION V. 


OF THE PROFANE HISTORY DURING THIS PERIOD, VIZ. FROM 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE COMPLETION OF THE CANON 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. . 


+ 


Sucu parts of the Jewish history as had any analogy to the things contained in the 
New Testament, we have already remarked in the Notes annexed to this Work; and 
what we have farther to do, is * to recite some such principal passages in the Roman 
history (especially in the lives of the several emperors who lived in the apostolic age), 
as have any connection with these Sacred Writings. . 
In our last Dissertation of this kind, we left Augustus Ceasar in the very zenith of 
his power and glory; after the defeat of every rival, in full possession of the Roman 
empire, and, upon the death of Lepidus, created pontifex maximus, or the high priest 
of Rome: But, toward the conclusion of his reign, he met with great afflictions from 
his own family, and especially by his daughter Julia, who being married to his wife’s 
son Tiberius, by her nocturnal revels and adulteries, had made herself infamous in the 
whole city. The emperor, though a Pagan, had so great a sense, not only of the scan- 
dal, but of the immorality likewise of her actions, that he was once resolved to have 
put her to death; but, upon second consideration, he banished her to a desolate island, 
called Pandataria, where he prohibited her the use of all sorts of delicacies, and per- 
mitted none, without his approved knowledge of their lives and morals, to + approach 
her. Not long after, her daughter of the same name, who was married to L. Paulus, 
being convicted of the same crimes, was banished into an island in the Adriatic Sea, 
called Tremera: And, in the space of a few years, young Agrippa (his only surviving 


than Julia’s :” Yet, after five years strict confinement, 
the people, in a manner, compelled him to allow of 
her removal from the island into the continent, where 


* In this whole narrative we follow the account 
which Dr Echard, in his Roman and Ecclesiastical 


Histories, has given us. 


Some time after this, the people of Rome, whe- 
ther out of love to the emperor, or respect to his fa- 
mily, earnestly petitioned him to recal his daughter 
Julia; but he answered them, that “ fire and water 
should sooner meet than they two.” Nay, his con- 
‘cern and resentment in this matter were so great, that, 
when he understood that Phaebe, one of his daugh- 
ter’s confidents, had hanged herself, he protested 
~ openly, ‘* That he had rather have been Phoebe’s father 


she lived till after the emperor’s death. But her hus- 
band Tiberius had not long obtained the empire, be- 
fore her annual pensions were stopped, and she, de- 
ptived of all hopes or assistance, died in extreme 
want and misery: An end not unsuitable'to one who 
had so vilely debased herself, and so publicly scan- 
dalized the noblest family in the world. Echard’s 
Roman History in the Life of Augustus, 
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A.M. 4018, grandson by his daughter Livia, whom he had lately adopted for his own) by his extra- 


-&e, or 5425, 


Xe, or oe vagant life, and irreclaimable vices, became so scandalous to his family, and so odious 
&c. or 11. to the emperor, that he banished him likewise into the island of Planasia; and after- 
—=—————wards, whenever any mention was made of him, or the two Julias (whom he usually 
called by no other name than his Three Biles, or Imposthumes), he would often, with a 

profound sigh, say, “ Would to heaven I had lived without a wife, or died without 


children !” 


This depravation in his own family, it may well be presumed, was one reason for his. 
making such strict laws against all lewdness and adultery, and concerning marriages 
and divorces. Great numbers, of the Hquites more especially, had taken a resolution 
against marriage, “ not out of any kind of virtue or abstinence (as he told them), but 
from a looseness and wantonness which ought never to be encouraged in any civil go- 


2” 


vernmept: 


And therefore, having highly commended those that were married, and 


increased the rewards of such as had children, he imposed severe fines upon single per- 
sons, in case they did not marry in the space of a year; yet, to shew that he would 
discourage nothing that had the appearance of virtue, he gave considerable rewards to 
such women as had vowed perpetual virginity : But, that no public promoter of loose- 
ness might escape his censure, he soon after this banished his favourite Ovid, the cele- 
brated poet. into Pontus, for his Amorous Epistles, and his Art of Love, the softness of 
which was thought capable of enervating and corrupting a larger empire than the Ro- 


Wan. 


Augustus, as pontifex maximus, had examined into the books of the Sibylline pro- 


phecies (a), as we said before. 


Those that: were genuine, he reposited in the capitol, 


but the spurious he condemned to the flames: And it is generally supposed, that, upon 
his perusal of these prophecies, foretelling the appearance of a greater Prince, to whom. 
all the world should pay adoration, he utterly refused the title of Lorp, which the peo- 
ple unanimously offered him ; and this, by the bye, gave some sanction to the story 
mentioned by Suidas, viz. that Augustus, sending to the Pythian oracle to enquire,. 
« Who should succeed him ?” was answered by the demon, “ That an Hebrew child, 
Lord of the gods, had commanded him to return to hell, and that no further answer 
was to be expected ;” whereupon he erected an altar in the capitol, Primogeniio Dei, to. 


the “ first-born of God.” 


However this be, it 1s generally agreed, 


that in the same year wherein he refused 


the title of Lorp, he appointed Tiberius for his heir, partly through the prevailing so- 
licitations of his wife Livia, and partly from the hopes he had, conceived of his virtues 
outweighing his vices; but-at the same time that he did this, he obliged Tiberius to. 
adopt Germanicus, the son of his brother Drusus, a youth of great virtues and surpri- — 
sing excellencies, which soon raised the envy of Tiberius, and not long after his acces- 


sion to the empire procured the other’s ruin. 


The last thing which Augustus did, as pontifex maximus, was the regulation of the. 
Roman calendar, which, with us, continues in use to this day, though, in some coun- 


tries, the alteration which Pope Gregory XIII. made in it, is observed*. 


At length 


being near Capua, where he found himself dangerously ill, he sent for Tiberius and his 
most intimate friends and acquaintance, to whom he recommended many wise and use- 
. ful things; and being minded to leave the world with the triumphs of a Pagan philo- 


(a) Vid. Vol. ji. p. 696. 

* {The Gregorian Calendar is. merely an improve- 
ment of the Julian, and was introduced into all the 
churches in communion with the see of Rome in the 
year 1553. Though proceeding on the most incon- 
trovertible principles of science, it was at first re- 
jected by almost all the reformed churches, as it is 


by the Greek chureh at this day; and it was not 
adopted in Great Britain until A.D. 1751, when, 
by Act of Parliament, the 3d day of September was. 
enjoined to be reckoned the 14th in that year of con- 
fusion. The next year, A. D. 1752, was the first of 
the New Style, as it was called, and began January. 
Ist, instead of March 25,. 
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sopher, he called for a looking-glass, caused his hair to be combed, and his wrinkled cheeks 4. M. 4018, 
to be smoothed up, and then, as an actor upon the stage, asked his friends, “ Whetber &% (4?) 
he had played his part well 2?” And upon their answering Yes, he cried Plaudite! and &c. or ‘1. 
so expired in the embraces of his beloved wife Livia, bidding her remember their nar-==————=——= 
riage and farewel. 

Thus died the great Augustus, in the 75th year of his age, and 41st of his reign, to 
the inexpressible grief of all his subjects. He was a person of the highest learning and 
eloquence, and the most amazing wisdom and sagacity ; one who had conquered great- 
er difficulties, met with greater success, completed greater designs, and established a 
greater empire, than any prince in the universe: and therefore we may less wonder, 
that, according to the Pagan superstition of those times, after his death, we find tem- 
ples erected to him, divine honours decreed him, and a large sum of money given by his 
wife Livia to Numerius Atticus, a senator, for having sworn (as Proculus had formerly 
done of Romulus) that he saw him ascending into heaven. 

The Romans, during the administration of Augustus, had all the happiness of a free 
people, and were restrained from nothing but those mischiefs which a corrupted liberty 
produces ; but shortly after his death, they met with great alterations, and a quite dift 
ferent treatment from his successor Tiberius, whose only wisdom consisted in a myste- 
rious slyness and suspicion, and his policy in continued artifices and dissimulation. 

_ In the beginning of his reign, however, he made a great show of modesty and affabi- 

lity, and performed many laudable actions towards. the reformation of mens lives and 
manners. He regulated the licentiousness of the theatre ; banished the astrologers and | 
magicians from Rome ; restrained the delicacies of eating-houses and taverns; severely 

punished the looseness of young people of either sex ; and administered justice with 

great exactness and diligence; but afterwards giving a loose to his depraved temper 

and inclinations, he became guilty of all kinds of enormities and oppressions, and proved 

one of the most subtle and designing tyrants in nature; so that historians. have ob- 

served of him, that he never spake as he thought, nor shewed any inclination for what 

he desired ; that he looked sullen on his friends, and chearful on his enemies ; was fair 

to those he designed to punish, and severe to those he proposed to pardon ; for his- 
standing maxim was, that “ a prince’s mind should be known to no man:” In short, 

that he was a most exquisite state juggler, a most jealous and barbarous governor, a 

debaser of the Roman empire, a corrupter of all that was good, and an introducer of alt 
that was bad and ahominable in it. 

At his first accession to the empire, he ordered young Agrippa, whom Augustus ba- 
nished, to be murdered, and then published a report, “ That this was done in obedience 
to the particular order of the late emperor, who had given charge to the centurion that 
guarded him, to dispatch him, upon the first intelligence of his death ;” and having, by 
the assistance of Piso and his wife Placino, poisoned Germanicus, whose virtues he. 
dreaded, and whose right to the succession, as well as his esteem with the people, might 
possibly (as he thought) give him some disturbance, he now began to pull off the mask, 
and to appear more barefaced in his vicious actions, though not so open in his tyrannical 
designs. 

It was a common thing at this time, for governors of provinces to make reports to. 
the emperor of all remarkable events that happened in the places under their jurisdic- 
tion; and therefore Pontius Pilate, being now governor of Judea, wrote to Tiberius an 
account of our Blessed Saviour’s passion and resurrection, (which came to pass in the. 
third year of his government) of the miracles which were performed by him, and by 
others in his name; of the multitude of his followers, which daily increased; and of 
the opinion which generally prevailed, that he was a God: Whereupon Tiberius made. 
a report of the whole matter to the senate, and proposed to them that Christ might be 
admitted into the number of their gods, But the senate not liking the motion, and ale 
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fe a so ledging an ancient law which gave them alone the superintendance in matters of reli- 
Ann. Dom. 33, gion; not only refused to canonize him, but by an edict, commanded, that all Christians 
&e. or 31. should be banished the city ; which, when the emperor understood, he, by another edict, 
—==threatened death to any who dared to accuse the Christians, and in all his reign, would 
not permit, at least not promote, any persecutions against them, which is so much the 

more wonderful, considering his natural inclination to cruelty. 

For, beginning now to act openly, he treated his subjects as enemies, because the vile- 
ness of his conduct had given them sufficient occasion to be so. Many of the principal 
and noblest persons in Rome he condemned, and confiscated their estates upon very 
light and frivolous pretences; nor could any man, however virtuous and cautious, ac- 
count himself safe, because, though he might possibly escape the false reports of spies 
and informers, yet he had reason nevertheless to stand in fear of the very imagination 
of the emperor. ‘To retain an innocent remembrance of liberty was interpreted a pur- 
pose to re-establish the commonwealth : To testify a concern for the glory of the em- 
pire, a secret desire to gain it. ‘To praise Brutus and Cassius was a capital crime. To 
speak well of Augustus, a dangerous offence. Simplicity of discourse was thought an 
indication of evil design; a discreet silence concealed mischievous intention; Joy was 
the hopes of the prince’s death ; Melancholy, an envying of his prosperity ; and Fear, the 
just apprehensions of a guilty conscience: So that to speak or to be silent, to be glad 
or grieved, to be fearful or assured, were all crimes, and very often incurred the most 
exquisite punishments; for he generally executed his fury with such extreme severity, 
that he esteemed it a favour and an act of mercy to put persons to death in an ordinary 
way. 

‘Thus miserable were the Romans under the arbitrary government of a most outra- 
geous tyrant, till, by his gluttony, drunkenness, and lusts, which raged more violent- 
ly at an age when nature-(one would think) should have cured them, finding his 
strength impaired, he removed from place to place, and at last settled in a promontory 
of Misenum; where, after several consultations with his favourite Macro, he named 
Caius Caligula, the only surviving son of Germanicus, together with a young grand- 
son of his, called Tiberius, to be his successors ; and it is probably conjectured, that 
he named the former in hopes that his vices would efface the memory of his own wic- 
kedness, and his known cruelty extinguish the whole Roman nobility ; for which reason 
he was frequently heard to say, “ that in Caligula he had brought up a serpent for the 
people of Rome, and a phaeton for all the rest of the world.” é 

During his illness his spirit sensibly declined ; but his dissimulation was as strong 
as ever in carrying on the humour of his former luxury and debaucheries, and in de- 
spising all physic, till his weakness was discoversd by Charides, a famoys physician, 
who, under pretence of kissing his hand, felt the defect in his pulse. This the crafty 
prince immediately perceiving, shortly after dissembled such faintings, as made all the 
company think him dead, and begin to make their court to the new emperor ; but as’ 
he recovered again, to the great surprise and almost confusion of Caligula and Macro, 

. they soon found means to dispatch him, in the 78th year of his age, and the 23d of his 
reign, either by poison or smothering him in the bed-clothes, to the no small joy and 
satisfaction of all the senate and people of Rome. 

Caius, who was sirnamed Caligula, from his wearing the military buskin, called Ca- 
liga, in his youth, began his reign with “all the clemency and regularity imaginable. 
He caused the famous models and institutions of Augustus, which had been disused by 
Tiberius, to be revived. He began to reform many abuses in the state, and severely 
punished corrupt governors, of whom he banished Pontius Pilate to Vienne in Gaul, 
where he afterwards killed himself. He took a strict view of the Hquites, and put all 
such to public shame as were guilty of any infamous crime. He punished with death 
the Spintrize, those abominable inventors of unnatural pollutions, whom his predecessor 
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greatly encouraged: He remitted several impositions invented by Tiberius, and was 
so popular, that he endeavoured to restore the ancient method of electing magistrates 
by the suffrages of the people. ' : "a fhign 

But, in a short time, all these promising qualities vanished : 
was laid aside ; and, by giving a full loose to his furious passions, he soon became such 
a monster, in all manner of wickedness, as the world never heard of before. . He was 
so proud, that he impiously assumed divine honours, and had a temple dedicated to 
his own divinity; so prodigal, that he consumed above fifty millions of our money in a 
few months time; so. brutish, that he committed incest with all his three sisters, and 
suffered no lady of distinction to escape bis lust; and so tyrannical, that he wished the 
Roman people had but one neck, that he might dispatch them all at one blow.. In short, 
he was so superlatively wicked, as to occasion this reflection of Seneca, viz. “ That ‘na- 
ture seemed to have brought him forth on purpose to shew what was possible to be 
produced from the greatest viciousness, supported by the greatest authority.” 

His assuming the title of Optimus Maximus, with other epithets of honour, which 
the Romans gave only to their great god Jupiter ; and, because he would be reputed a 
real Jupiter, his inventions to imitate thunder and lightning; his instituting a set of 
priests to officiate in his temple, who daily sacrificed peacocks, pheasants, and the most 
rare and delicate fowls that could be procured; and, what is more, his becoming a 
priest himself, and admitting his wife and his horse to be fellow priests with him; his 
failing-in love with the moon, and, as if she had been a fine lady, inviting her to his 
bed, to taste of the pleasures of his embraces ; and his deifying his sister Drusilla after 
her death, and making her a goddess, whom, ali his life long, he had made his harlot; 
his barbarous cruelty, as well as impious love to those of his own family; his using. his 
grandmother Antonia so inhumanly, that she poisoned herself; murdering his co-heir 
Tiberius, merely for using a sweet powder ; and almost all his own kindred, except. his 
uncle Claudius, whom he preserved only for a laughing-stock ; his condemning persons 
of the best rank and quality to dig in the mines, or to repair the highways; his casting 
great numbers of old infirm men, and poor decrepid house-keepers, to the wild beasts, 
to rid the state of such unprofitable members, and his causing all public granaries to be 
shut-up, that such as escaped the wild beasts might perish by famine; his ordering 
large pillars and towers to be built in the bottom of the sea; mountains to be levelled, 
plains and valieys to be elevated, and * a wonderful bridge, of above three miles and 


CHAP. V. 


one end of the bridge, and, with an awful majesty, 
rode to the other. After this, lodging all night upon 
the bridge, he caused such an infinite number of 
torches, lanthorns, and other lights to be placed on 
all parts of the work, as gave him accasion to boast, 
« That he had turned the night into day, as well as 
the sea into land.” The next day he rode over the 
bridge in his triumphant chariot, with Darius, an hos- 


* To shew his power and greatness, and that he 
was able to walk upon the sea as well as the land, he 
ordered an infin'te number of ships to be secured in 
all parts, and many others to be new built, and all to 
be brought into the bays of Baia and Puteoli, in 
Campania, aboi% 90 miles from Rome. These ships 
being placed in two rows, in the form of a crescent, 
were fastened and moored together with anchors, 


chains, and cables, to make them firm and secure ; 
and over these were laid vast quantities of large planks 
and boards, covered over with so much earth as 
made it look like firm ground, or one of the streets 
of Rome. For upon this bridge he built houses and 
lodgings for the reception of himseif and his followers, 
.and by pipes conveyed fresh water from the land, to 


serve the occasions of his revels. When this was done, | 


he and all his court, with prodigious throngs of all 
sorts of people, repaired thither, where, after some 


solemn sacrifices to the gods, he, proudly adorned 


with stately robes of gold and pearl, sitting on horse- 
back, with a civic crown, and Alexander’s breast- 

late, accompanied with the great officers of his army, 
-and all the nobility and gentry of Rome entered at 


tage of Parthia, attending, and followed by a mighty 
train of other chariots, and all his soldiers in bright 
armour; which when he had done, he ascended a 
rostrum, and there made a solemn oration in praise 
of his own great attempt; and (that he might per- 
form something more memorable before he left the 
bridge) he ordered great numbers of the multitude 
to be cast into the sea; and when they laid hold on 
rudders, or any thing that might save their lives, 
commanded them to be thrust off, so that they all 
perished without remedy: after which, he returned 
home in a magnificent manner, for having surmount- 
ed (as he thought) the very order and laws of nature, 
Echard’s Roman History, in the Life of Caligula, 


A. M. 4044, 

&c, or 5451. 

Ann. Dom. 
40, &e. 
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a.M. 4044, an half in length, to be carried from the point of Baiz to the opposite shore of Puteoli ; 
&e or 6451. and, above all, his famous expedition into Batavia, or Holland, where he enriched his 
nn. Dom. ° ° 
40, &e. army with the spoils of the conquered ocean, as he called them; i. e. with cockle-shells 
————=-and muscle-shells, which he ordered them to gather in their helmets, and, after having 
made a pompous oration to them, (wherein he extolled their noble achievements upon 
this occasion) his causing a lofty town to be erected on the sea-side in memory of this 
great victory ; these, and a thousand more vile extravagances, and monstrous cruelties, 
recorded at large in the histories of his life, made him so very odious and contemptible 
to his subjects, that many began to conspire against him, but all ineffectually, until 
Cassius Chereas, an officer of his guards, resolved upon it; and having communicated 
his design to several senators, Equites, and others, waited only for a fit opportunity to 
put it in execution. 

Belonging to the palace there was a private gallery, through which the emperor usu- 
ally passed to some baths, not far distant. Here Chereas, with his associates, met 
him, and, after some short salutation, gave him a mortal stab, crying out, Tyrant, think 
upen this; at which instant the rest of the conspirators rushed in, and gave him no less 
than thirty wounds before they had dispatched him. 

Thus died Caius Caligula, in the 29th year of his age, and the fourth of his reign, 
by his prodigious enormities having justly pulled down the vengeance of heaven upon 
himself and his family ; for (that his whole race might be extinguished) his wife Czeso- 
nia was at the same time stabbed by a centurion, and his only daughter, then an in- - 
fant in the cradle, had her brains dashed out against a wall; and that, if possible, both 
his name and features might be forgot in future ages, his money, by a decree of the 
senate, was melted down. 

Upon the death of Caligula, the city was much divided. The nobility were for re- 
storing the Roman liberty, the commons for electing a new emperor, and the army 
joined with the commons; but who to nominate to this dignity they were at a loss, 
till some of the soldiers searching about for plunder in the palace, chanced to espy Ca- 
ligula’s uncle Claudius hid in an hole, for fear of his life, whom they brought into the 
camp, and instantly proclaimed emperor. ‘The senate hearing of this, sent a tribune of 
the people to advise him to submit to’their establishment, and not disturb the public 
peace with his pretensions ; but at the instigation of Herod Agrippa, king of Judea, 
who was then at Rome, he refused to comply, and in a few days, by the clamours of 
the people, and menaces of the soldiers, the senate was so wrought upon, that consi- 
dering him as nearer allied to the empire than any other, (being both uncle to Caligula, 
and brother to Germanicus) they agreed to make him emperor, and shortly after con- 
firmed that title to him. 

Claudius was now in the fiftieth year of his age; but either upon account of his bodi- 
ly distempers, or the natural stupidity of his mind, he was ever till this time judged 
incapable of any public office in the state; however, by the good acts which he did in 
the beginning of his reign, it seemed as if he had cured the infirmities of his body, and 
in some measure corrected those of his understanding too. He disannulled the cruel 
edicts made by Caligula, and commanded all who were unjustly confined, either in pri- 
son or banishment, to be set at liberty. In his honours and titles he shewed himself 
modest and temperate, and upon severe penalties, forbad all persons to sacrifice to him, 
as they had done to Caligula. ‘To his enemies, and the opposers of his election, he. 
shewed himself merciful, and passed a general act of indemnity for all past crimes ; on 
ly for a public example, and to terrify others from the like attempt, he ordered Chzere- 
as, and some other conspirators (who died all with great resolution) to be executed. 
He took more than ordinary care, that the city of Rome should be continually furnish- 
ed with all-sorts of corn and provisions, by securing the merchants against the pirates 
at sea; and that it might want no supply of water, he made a famous conduit, or aque- 
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duct, called after his own name, which, both for stateliness. of workmanship, and the A.M. 4044, 
plenty of water it conveyed, at forty miles distance through great mountains, and over Seats Bae 
stately arches in valleys, far surpassed any work of that kind in all Italy. . 40, Sc. 

But it was not long before this emperor begun to lessen his care and concern for the === 
public, and to give himself up to his gluttonous disposition and passive stupidity ; so 
that his freed-men and favourites, (together with his libidinous wife, Messalina) impo- 
sing upon him as they thought fit, became the most intolerable oppressors and tyrants ; 
inflicting innumerable deaths and other cruelties; selling governments and dignities ; 
and issuing out pardons and penalties, without his knowledge. The truth is, he was so 
cowardly and fearful, that when a rebel, named Camillus, commanded him by letter to 
resign his empire, he was in a disposition to have done it ; so blind and incogitant, that 
his empress Messalina married herself to another man in his life time, and almost in 
his presence ; so stupid, that when the news of her execution wa8 brought him, he shew- 
ed not the least token of joy, sorrow, or any other human passion or affection; and so 
prodigiously forgetful, that he frequently asked, and sent for such persons as he had 
executed the day before. 

After the death of the infamous Messalina, the emperor married his own niece A- 
grippina, a woman of a vast spirit and unbounded ambition, who soon prevailed with 
her husband, even to the prejudice of his own son Britannicus, to adopt her son Domi- 
tius, under the name of Claudius Nero, and to confer on her the title of Augusta. Upon 
her advancement to this dignity, it was not long before she procured the deaths of seve- 
ral ladies of the highest rank, who had been her rivals in marrying the emperor, and be- 
came so very zealous for her son’s succeeding in the empire, that when she was told by 
some oracle, or augur, that “ her son should be emperor indeed, but would certainly 
be the cause of her death,” her answer was, “ let him, so he does but reign.” 

_In a few years, however, the exorbitant power which she assumed gained her the en 
vy and hatred of the emperor’s favourites, and the disesteem of Claudius himself, who, 
notwithstanding his strange insensibility, began now to repent of his marriage with her, 
and the adoption of her son. This Agrippina soon discovered by his unusual favours 
to his son Britannicus, and by what accidentally dropt from him, when heated with 
wine, viz. “ That he had been very unfortunate in his wives, but that none of them had 
escaped unpunished.” Whereupon she determined with herself to procure his death by 
poison ; but what kind of poison to make choice of was the question. A strong poison 
she thought might make her villany too apparent, and a slow one might give the empe- 
ror opportunity of discovering so much of her practices, as to prevent her son’s succes- 
sion ; and therefore she resolved upon such a potion as would distract his senses, and 
not too suddenly end his life. For this she wanted not her assistants, who infused the 
poison into some mushrooms, a dish which the emperor loved beyond measure; but find- 
ing that thts only made him sick, she sent for ber own physician, named Xenophon, 
who, under the pretence of making him vomit, (as his custom was to do after his glut- 
tonous debauches) thrust a poisonous feather down his throat, which in a short time 
ended his life, in the 64th year of his age, and the 14th of bis reign. by 08 

As soon as Claudius was dead, Agrippina, as one overwhelmed with extremity of grief, 
embraced Britannicus in her arms, calling him the dear image of his father's face, and, 
by many artifices, detained him and his two sisters, Antonia and Octavia, in the cham- 
ber, placing a strong guard at every door and passage till all things were made ready 
for her son’s advancement; and then the palace gates being suddenly set open, Nero, 
accompanied with Burrhus,. prefect of the Preetorian guards, went out to tue cohort 
then in waiting, who, at the command ot Burrhus, received him with loud acclamations 
(though not wituout some enquiries after Britannicus), and carried him in a cuariot to 
the rest of the troops, and they, upon his promise of a donative, according to the exams 
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ple of his predecessors, saluted him emperor ; which was shortly confirmed by the senate, 
and acknowledged by the provinces. 

Nero, though but seventeen years of age, began his reign with the general joy. and 
satisfaction of the city; for, promising to govern according to the wise rules and insti- 
tutions of the great Augustus, he at first, both in words and actions, shewed himself 
just, liberal, and merciful. He conferred favours, and distributed large sums of money 
among the people, and Praetorian soldiers. i +e moderated the impositions and tributes 
of the provinces ; assigned pensions to decayed senators ; used all men with such huma- 
nity and courtesy, and, in the execution of justice, shewed such clemency and pity, that 
it seemed as if heaven had sent the Romans such a prince as they desired; as indeed; 
for the first five years of his government, it was so good, in all respects, that the fanrous 
emperor Trajan was afterwards wont to say, that “for that space of time all govern- 
ments came short of this :” But this, in a great measure, is to be imputed to the wise 
conduct of Burrhus and Seneca, who were the young emperor’s guides and governors, 
in equal authority, and bearing equal share in their different faculties ; Burrhus, im mi- 
litary discipline and gravity of manners ; and Seneca, in precepts of eloquence and cour- 
teous demeanour. 

As Nero encreased in years, so his vices and extravagancies became more conspicu- 
ous: For, having poisoned his * predecessor’s son, Britannicus, taken Pappzea Sabina 
from the bed of her husband Otho, first divorced his wife Octavia, and afterwards put 
her to death, murdered his + mother Agrippina, and (as some imagine) poisoned his go- 
vernor Burrhus, he thought himself now free from all restraint. He therefore gave the 
reins to his brutal appetites, and abandoned himself to all kinds of extravagancies and 
vices, such as were never practised by a prince, and scarce conceived by any man. His 
running about the city by night, disguised in the habit of a slave, with his lewd compa- 
nions, entering taverns and infamous houses, and there committing what outrages he 
thought fit ; his debasing himself so far as to become a common singer, musician, and 
stage-player, frequently acting a part before the whole city, and procuring great num- 
bers of noblemen and ladies to be present when he acted; his professing the art of a 
charioteer, taking a journey as far as Peloponnesus, on purpose to run in the Olympic 
games, and, at his return to Rome, entering the city in triumph, surrounded with mu- 
sicians and players, brought from all parts of the world :—These were excusable follies, 
in comparison to the monstrous extravagancies which -he afterwards fell into, when, 
having attired himself in the habit of a woman and a bride, he was first wedded to one 
of his abominable companions, named Pythagoras, and after that became an husband to 
a boy, called Sporus, whom he first emasculated, and then clothing him with all the or- 
naments of an empress, accompanied him in all the most public places. ' 
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* The occasion of Nero’s doing this, is said to be died, and was privately buried that same night. E- 


some furious menaces his mother Agrippina made him, 


which put him in great fear of a competitor, at least, 
if not of the loss of his empire ; and therefore, to free 
himself trom all. jealousies, he ordered a poison for 
Britannicus; but this proving ineffectual, he had re- 
course to a stronger, which was cunningly adminis- 
tered to the young prince in a public banquet, and 
so suddenly spread through his veins, that at once his 
speech and his)spirits forsook him. _ While the spec- 
tators were all amazed, Nero, leaning unconcernedly 
on the table, assured the company, “ That it was usual 
for him to be seized with such epileptic fits, so that 
they need not doubt his recovery ;” whereupon the 
rest, for different ends and purposes, dissembled their 
griefs; and, after some silence, the mirth of the ban- 
quet began again: But Britannicus in the mean time 


chard’s Roman History in the Life of Nero. 

+ After that Nero was resolved upon his mother’s 
death, he attempted first to poison her; but by rea- 
son of the antidotes and preservatives which she took, 
poison proved ineffectual, Then he endeavoured to 
drown her ; but she having the good luck to escape, 
even when several of her company perished, he at 
last caused a report to be spread, that she had con- 
spired to take away his life, and so sent certain tris 
bunes to murder her ; and authors generally say, that 
upon their approaching and unsheathing their swords; 
she shewed them her belly, crying, “Strike me here, 
since this part hath deserved it, for having conceived 
and brought forth such a monster as Nero,” and im- 
mediately expired with the wounds she received. 
Evhara’s Roman History, in the Life of Nero. 
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‘Nor was his ‘cruelty less exorbitant than his lust: For, upon the discovery of a con- A.M. 4058. 


spiracy, which Caius Piso and some other great men had formed against him, he put 
vast numbers to death, noble and ignoble, guilty and innocent, among whom (besides 
Piso, the head of the conspiracy) died Lucan, the famous poet, who hated Nero for his 
forbidding him to publish his verses; Seneca *, the philosopher, and tutor to the ty- 
rant, who, though not convicted of any treason, was commanded to die ; and the polite 
but + impure Petronius, who had been a great assistant to Nero in his extravagant 


pleasures. 


Nay, so sanguinary was he in his temper, that, without any manner of pro- 


vocation, he put many eminent persons to death, as Rubellius Plautus, only for being 
of the Julian family, and another, named Pallas, merely for ‘being rich ; a crime for 
which many suffered in those days! And, to complete all his wickedness, having set the 
city of Rome on fire, which with infinite satisfaction he beheld, and sung all the while 
“the destruction of Troy” in derision, he nevertheless, out of hatred to the Christians, 
accused them of the fact, and thereupon proceeded against them as incendiaries, ‘raised 
the first general persecution, and put great numbers of them to the most exquisitely 


cruel and ignominious deaths. 


These, and many more bloody and tyrannical proceedings, had by this time worn 


out the patience of the Romans, and made all men press for a ‘revolution. 
commander of the legions in Gaul, was the first who began the revolt. 


Vindex, 
He publicly 


protested against the government of Nero, and proclaimed Sergius Galba, who at that 


time was governor of part of Spain, emperor. 


*2 Galba, joining in the enterprise, and 


taking the empire upon him, procured the revolt, not only of the armies in Spain, but 
of the legions in Germany, and several other places, who unanimously declared against 


the present emperor. 


These proceedings drove Nero to the utmost rage and despair, and put him upon a 
design, the blackest and most barbarous that ever man imagined. He resolved to mas- 
sacre all the governors of provinces, and commanders of armies, under the pretence of 
conspiracies ; to destroy all exiled persons, lest they should join with the revolters ; to 
murder all the Gauls in Rome, as favourers of their countrymen ; to poison the whole 
senate at an entertainment ; to burn the city again, and to turn out wild beasts among 
the people, to prevent their extinguishing the flames: But he found himself unable to 


effect these designs. 


become as servile as before he was tyrannical. 


Ali mankind fell from him, and forsook him; which made him 


Nay, the senate having met together, 


pronounced him a mortal enemy to the state, and solemnly condemned him to die more 
majorum, which was to have his body stripped naked, his head made fast in a pillory, 


* He being commanded to die, cheerfully under- 
took it ; but was obliged to seek death several ways ; 
for he had so macerated himseli with abstinence, that 
he could not bleed, and poison would have no opera- 
tion upon him: But at length, entering a bath, he 
was stifled with the fumes, discoursing even to the 
last, according to his usual eloquence, of the most 
excellent things, which being taken from his mouth, 
‘were afterwards published. 
the great philosopher Seneca, which some have 
thought a just judgment upon him, for living so con- 
trary to his writings, and for educating his pupil no 
better. Echard’s Roman History in the Life of Nero, 

+ His death was ithe most remarkable in the world, 
and most resembling the whole course of his life. In 
it he proceeded with all imaginable unconcern, open- 
ing his veins, and closing them as he thought fit, dis- 
~ goursing with -his friends, ‘pot of serious matters or 
the immortality ot the soul, but of light and pleasant 
zhings, and all the time attending to soft verses and 


Such was the death of 


delicate love songs. chard, ibid. 

*2 There is something so lively in some part of the 
speech which Galba made to his army upon this oc- 
casion, that it is well worthy our observation.—* I¢ 
grieves me to say, but it hinders not every man from 
seeing, that no slave, under the severest master, ever 
endured a year of harder service than we have so 
many under Nero, What kind of exaction has he 
not used to supply with extortion what he hath 
spent with shame? What kind of cruelty has he not 
practised ? How has he wallowed in the blood of his 
father, his brother, his mother, his wife, his master, 
and all who are valiant and virtuous in the senate, 
city, or provinces, without any distinction of age or 
sex? All which cry for vengeance upon such a 
prince: A prince! No, an incendiary, a singer, a 
fiddler, a player, a carter, a-cryer: No prince, nay, 
no man, having aman to his husband, and a man 
to his wife; but a monster of mankind!” chard, 
ibid, 
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A.M. 4012, and so to be scourged to death. When Nero understood this, he snatched up two dag- 
oes <9 gers, and, after many inglorious sighs and tears, and some whining complaints, « what 

6%, &e. @ are artist the world in him would lose,” by the assistance of !paphroditus, his secre- 
=== tary, he wounded himself so, that he died shortly after, in the thirty-second year of 
his age, and fourteenth of his reign. 

The death of Nero occasioned an universal joy and satisfaction in Rome; and, as 
Galba was esteemed a person of great wisdom and valour, and had been elected by the 
two armies in Gaul and Spain, the people unanimously agreed, and-the senate, ina 
short time, consented to create him emperor, though he had no affinity or alliance with 
the family of the Cesars, either by blood or adoption. 

Galba was seventy-two years old when he first undertook the government, under the 
name of the Lieutenant of the Senate and People of Rome; but, when he received 
advice that Nero was dead, and the people had sworn allegiance to him, he laid aside 
the name of lieutenant, and, assuming the title of Caesar, put himself upon his way 
to Rome. In the mean time several rumours were spread abroad both of his avarice 
and cruelty ; of his severe treating the cities of Spain and Gaul, which scrupled at first 
to declare for him; of his oppressing them with excessive tributes, demolishing their 
fortifications, executing their governors, and even not sparing their wives and children, 
which made the people begin to shew less satisfaction for his arrival than they did for 
his election. . . 

At his first coming to Rome, his severity to those seamen and mariners whom Nero 
had listed among his legionary soldiers ; his discharging. the Roman cohorts which had 
-been established by former emperors ; his refusing to pay the donative that in his ab- 
sence was promised to the Praetorian bands; and, shortly after, cashiering several of 
them upon a bare suspicion of correspondence and confederacy with Nymphidius, cap- 
tain of the guards; these, and several other arbitrary proceedings, procured him many 
enemies, especially among the military people: Though his rescinding the odious acts 
of Nero, recalling those whom he had unjustly banished, and executing several of the 
wicked instruments of his cruelty, were very grateful actions to the Romans in general, 
had he not spared some of the most notorious offenders for the sake of money. 

The love of money indeed was his governing passion, and had got so absolute a pos- 
session of him, that he was often observed to sigh and weep when he saw his table a 
little better furnished than ordinary : But that which made this emperor most generally 
detested, was his suffering himself to be entirely managed by three favourites, who, ha- 
ving their lodgings with him in the palace, and being perpetually in his presence, were 
commonly styled his three pedagogues. They were persons of as different humours and 
vices as possible ; and accordingly, by the abuse of his authority, made him appear, in 
the inequality of his conduct, both odious and despicable ; so that sometimes he shewed 
himself severe and rigorous, at other times remiss and negligent, condemning some il- 
lustrious persons unheard, pardoning others without reason, and permitting every thing 
-either to be purchased by money, or granted for favour, just as he was guided by these 
men. 

During this misconduct at Rome, affairs in the provinces were in a worse condition. 
For since the army in Spain had presumed to choose an emperor without any other au- 
thority, many mutinies were raised, and factions sprang up in most parts of the em- 
pire, through envy, discontent, or a desire of alteration; so that the emperor, perceiving 
that, besides his unwieldy old-age, which made him contemptible, he was less respected 
by many for want of an heir, was resolved to adopt some person of such an age and au- 
thority, as, in his lifetime, might be able to protect him, and after his decease succeed 
him in the empire.. Upon his declaring this his intent, his three favourites were very 
“ea busy in recommending persons to him; but Otho having gained the chief favourite 

Vanius, together with the Urban and Pretorian cohorts, assured himself of success. 
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Galba, however, resolving to consider the public good, and disliking Otho’s irregular a. M. 4072, 
life, as:‘too much resembling that of his master Nero, rejected him, and made choice of pers 
a young man called Piso, in whom was an happy concurrence of all the good qualities “és, &c. 
that were necessary in a prince and emperor. — 

Otho, finding the hopes of his adoption thus blasted, immediately applied himself to _ 
the soldiers, with whom he hada powerful interest; and by his plausible speeches and 
large promises, engaged them to proclaim him emperor, in opposition to Galba’s choice; 
which when Galba understood, he was both disheartened and confounded. Some were 
of opinion that he ought to put himself in arms and appear in public, that his presence 
might stem the torrent of this dangerous faction; others, that his greatest security 
would be to fortify himself in the capitol, and there:to attend the result of the disorder. 
But while he continued thus wavering and irresolute, a false report was brought him 
that Otho was slain ; whereupon he rode armed out of his palace, with his guards and 
many followers into the grand Forum; and at the same time there entered, at the 
other side, a strong body of horse from the camp, sent by Otho to dispatch him. Up- 
on their nearer approach, for a considerable while they ‘stood amazed and in a dubious 
posture, as apprehending the consequence of their fatal commission ; so that Galba had 
time enough to make his escape, but by his irresolution lost his opportunity. For while 
he was considering with himself whether to return to the palace or retire to the capitol, 
he was suddenly abandoned by the chief of his followers, insomuch, that when the sol- 
diers sent by Otho came up to him, he stretched:out his neck and bad them strike it 
off, if it were for the good of the commonwealth and the Roman:people ;» which accord- 
ingly was done in the seventy-third year of his age, after a short reign of seven months; 
and after him were executed his three favourites, and his adopted son Piso. 

On the same dey that Galba was murdered in the Forum, the senate and the people 
of Rome all acknowledged Otho for his successor ; a person valiant and witty, of an 
ancient and honourable family, and a great favourite to Nero: but more for the con- 
formity of his humours and vices, and the beauty of his wife Poppza, than any worthy 
execution of the many. considerable offices wherewith he was intrusted. However, 
when he came to the government, he ordered all things agreeably to the honour of the 
empire, which, together with his pardoning Marius Celsus, who had been advanced 
by Galba, and strenuously opposed his succession; his punishing of Tigellinus, who 
had been Nero’s chief instrument in impurity ; and his generous restoring the goods and 
estates of such as had: been exiled by that tyrant, gained him the love and affection of 
the people of Rome. é i 

Vitellius, at this time, commanded the legions in the Lower Germany. He was a 
person of great reputation and authority, by reason of the several offices and magistra- 
cies which he had held in Rome and elsewhere, under the three emperors Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero, with each of whom he had been very intimate, but more for his 
excessive vices and some personal abilities, than any virtues or excellencies in him. 
He was in favour with Claudius, for his gaming at dice; with Caligula, for his dexteri- 
ty in managing a chariot ; and with Nero, for the same skill, and some other such-like 
qualities ; but notwithstanding this, being a man of subtlety and intrigue, he had, by 
large gifts and specious promises, procured the army to create him emperor, without 
attending the will and pleasure of the senate, about 13 days before Galba’s death. 

When the news of this came to Rome, it put Otho into a great consternation, and 
the city into no small concern, as well knowing that nothing but the sword and the 
blood of many thousand Romans could determine the contest. The fears and cares of 
the city were farther augmented by the great preparations they saw Otho making, and 
the known disabilities of the nobility and gentry in martial affairs. The chief of the 
senate were grown old and impotent, wanting both the power and vigour of soldiers. 
The nobility were slothful, covered with the ane® of a long peace, and unaccustomed 
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A. M. 4073, to the fatigues of a camp. ‘The Equites were dissolved in ease and luxury, and igno- 
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fos a rant in military service, which the more they endeavoured to conceal, the more they 
69,&c. betrayed their fears. The wiser sort began to shew great concern at the miseries and 


perturbations of the commonwealth; but the inconsiderate were swelled with vain 
, hopes and extravagant opinions, and many persons, bankrupts in peace, in these trot- 
blesome times, began to make the greatest appearance, as being themselves most in 


safety when the state was in greatest danger. . 

While things were in this situation at Rome, Otho received) advice that. Vitellius’s 
forces were upon their march towards Italy, under the conduct of two commanders, 
Valens and Cecinna; whereupon he departed from Rome witha fair army, ‘consisting 
of the Roman nobility, the praetorian cohorts, the legions out of the fleets upon the 


Italian coasts, and such others as he could levy in that time. 


Upon the approach of 


the two armies, both parties proceeded with such haste .and_ precipitation, that, 
besides skirmishes and other encounters, three considerable battles were fought, one 
at Placentia, another at Cremona, and a third at a place’called Castor, in all which Otho 
and the senate had the advantage, though the word on both sides was, “ Rome and 


the empire |” 


Valens and Czcinna had hitherto acted separately, but joining now all their forces 
together, they came toa general battle near Bebriacum, a village between Cremona 
and Verona, and, after a sharp engagement; the pretorian cohorts giving way, the 


Vitellians obtained a victory, which»at once decided the contest. 


For Otho, though he 


had sufficient encouragement to continue the war, being reduced to a sort of despe- 
ration, resolved upon an attempt, contrary to his soft and effeminate temper. which 


Was 


* to die himself, in order to spare the blood of his countrymen.” 


No argaments 


or entreaties could move or divert him from this resolution, which he carried on and ef- 
fected with all imaginable calmness and serenity of mind. 

For the night before he died, having chosen out a sharp dagger, and laid it under his 
pillow, he took a draught of“cold water, and so went to bed and fell: into a profound 
sleep ; but awaking about break of day, and seeing one of his servants in the chamber, 
he commanded him to retire, and then taking the dagger, gave himself a mortal stab 
on the left side, and, with a single groan, ended his life, in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age, and after a very short and troublesome reign of only twelve weeks and six 


days. 
Soon after the death of Otho, 
and senate acknowledged for emperor. 


Vitellius, being still in Gaul, was both by the army 
In his journey towards Rome, arriving at Be- 


briacum, where the last battle was fought, he was extremely delighted with the sight 
of the putrified bodies, and the limbs of men and horses mangled and scattered abroad ; 
and when several of his train complained of the noisome smells, he impiously replied, 
That “a dead enemy smelled well, but a dead citizen better.”...Nor did he give 


* His speech to his soldiers, upon this occasion, is 
very remarkable,—“ I esteem this day as far more 
happy and glorious than that whereon you made 
me emperor, since it has manifested such sensible 
tokens of your love and affection, and so incontesta- 
ble proofs of your duty and loyalty ; therefore I be- 
geech you not to deny me this favour, which is to suf- 
fer me to die justly and honourably for the safety of 
s0 many brave soldiers, and worthy citizens as you 
are. There can be no occasion for any legions and 
forces. coming ‘to my assistance, since the enemy is 
neither Hannibal nor Pyrrhus; therefore to hazard 
your virtue and valour in dangers wholly needless, is 


too dear a purchase of life, and the greater hopes you, 


taave of success, the more honourable will be my death, 


as being voluntary, and not by any constraint. As- 
sure yourselves I had rather die than reign emperor, 
since I can never so far advance the Roman state by 
wars and bloodshed, as by sacrificing myself for the 
peace of it; and whereas others have purchased fame 
and glory by their well-governing and supporting the 
empire, I may reasonably expecta name for leaving 
it, rather than permit my ambition to weaken and de- 
stroy it. I therefore desire that you would take this 
as an undoubted proof of my courage and resolution, 


that I make no. complaints of hard fortune, or iil sue- 


cess; for to blame either gods or men, implies ‘a 
mean and indirect desire of living.” Echard’s Ro- 
man History, in the life of Otho, 
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greater satisfaction at his arrival in Rome ; for; like a conqueror, he entered the city 4 Mt. 4073, 
mounted upon'a noble steed, and‘adorned with all his military habiliments ; encoura: &%° 548% 
ged his soldiers to all kinds of insolence. and outrage ; and abandoned himself to the e far 
most extravagant degrees of luxury, gluttony, and cruelty, insomuch that, in fou === 
months time;ihe wasted above seven millions of our money ; nor would the revenues of 
the whole empire, had he reigned long, have been sufficient to maintain his expences, 
His using all manner of fraud and hypocrisy to destroy such persons of quality as had 
formerly been his’ associates and school fellows; his going to visit one’ of them in a 
fever, and upon his desiring to drink, mingling poison with the water, and delivering it 
to him with his own hand ; his causing all persons to be put to death that came to de- 
mand the payment of his former debts, and one of them to be slain in his very pre- 
sence, that he “ might feed his eyes with the spectacle,” as he called it ; his ordering 
two sons to be executed with their father, for no other crime than merely presuming 
to intercede for his life; and his having several of the meaner sort slaughtered, only 
for deriding the colours of some charioteers whom he pretended to favour; these, and 
many more sanguinary acts, mentioned by the historians who have recorded his life, are 
a sufficient indication, that in his government he designed to follow the example of Nero; 
to whose manes he publicly sacrificed in a general assembly of the priests in the Cam- 
pus Martius. All this while he gave himself up to such a strange carelessness and stupi- - 
dity, that nothing but his horrid cruelties could put him in mind of his‘exalted state; and 
fortifymg himself with confused mirth and sottishness against all dangers and exigences, 
he almost lost the remembrance of things past, and the thoughts of things to come. 

Having thus, by this abominable life,* made himself odious to the city, and by the 
daily insolences: and cruelties of his soldiers insupportable to the country, the legions 
in the east (though in the beginning of his'reign they submitted to his authority) began 
now to revolt, and fixing their eyes upon Vespasian, as a person most worthy of the 
highest authority, and most able to put an end to the miseries of his country; resolved 
to create him emperor against Vitellius. ~'Vespasian at this time was engaged in a war 
against the Jews, and with great bravery and renown had reduced most of their -coun- 
try, except Jerusalem ; but when his army proclaimed: him emperor, and he absolutely 
refuséd that dignity, the soldiers with their drawn swords, and many menaces against 
his life, compelled him to take the honour upon him; whereupon all the armies of the 
east came to his service and obedience, and in a general council it was determined that 
Titus should continue the war against the Jews, Mutianus enter: Italy with the great- 
ést part of the legions, and Vespasian himself go to Alexandria, to make provision 
from ‘all parts, and thence pass over into Italy, to join. Mutianus, as‘occasion should re- 

uire it. . Misipe yi 2 008 ,n08 | 

A In the mean time, Antonius Primus, an excellent soldier, who-had been banished by 
Nero, but restored by Galba, a friend to Vespasian, and privy to his design, immediate- 
ly marched at the head of the Mesian legions into Italy; and before Mutianus could 
arrive, having entirely defeated Vitellius’s army, was proceeding directly towards Rome: 
This so startled and confounded Vitellius, that/ he became perfectly ridiculous and dis- 
picable, sometimes proposing terms of accommodation, atid offering to lay down his au- 
thority, and then reassuming it again, till he occasioned a ‘faction and: civil war even 
in Rome, in which the capitol was besieged, taken, and laid in ashes, and Sabinus the . 
governor of the city was slain. After this, Antonius would hearken to no more trea+ 
ties or accommodations, but continued his march‘even to the walls of Rome, where a 
furious battle of almost a day’s continuance’ ensuéd, until Vitellius’s army was driven 
into the city, and, through the Martius Cainpus, and all the streets, pursued’ with’ a 
most terrible slaughter. ee ee eet | 

In the midst of these devastations, the people; who-were’then celebrating: their Sa+ 
turnalia, rather than not enjoy the pleasures of the festival, converted the common cala- 

1 
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A.M, 4074, mity into mirth and jollity ; so that through the whole city ‘there was both a barba- 
&e. or 5481. rous and a shameful spectacle, and a scandalous mixture of cruelty and lewdness; in one 
Ann. Dom. . P 4 eee as : 
70,&c. place, wounding and slaying; in another, tipling and bathing; here, streams of blood 
————and heaps of mangled bodies ; and hard by, lewd debauchees and shameless prostitutes : 
In short, all the abominable licentiousness of a most dissolute and riotous peace, and all 
the deplorable miseries of a most dreadful and cruel war. ) 

Thus was this mighty city, the head and empress of the world, taken and ravished by 
her own natural subjects; and as it was fatal to many thousands, so it was no less to 
Vitellius himself, whom the soldiers dragged out of his palace, and without hearkening 
to any intreaties, binding his hands behind him, threw an halter about his neck, and 
tearing his very clothes from his back, drew him half-naked into the public forum, 
through the main street, called Via Sacra ; all the while as he went along treating him 
with the utmost indignities, and most, opprobrious language; tying his hair backwards, 
as it was wont to be done to the most execrable malefactors ; pelting him with dung and 
filth, and holding the point of a sword under his chin, to prevent his concealing his face ; 
till at length they brought him to the common place of execution for the most notori- 
ous criminals, and having there, with many blows and wounds, dispatched him in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, and after a short reign of eight months, they thence dragged 
him with an hook, and having thrown him into the Tiber, made afterwards not. only 
his brother, and only son, but all whom they met with of his party, victims to their 
fury. 

After these murders and ravages were abated, the Roman senate assembled, and, 
with an unanimous consent, not only declared Vespasian emperor, but conferred the 
title of Caesar upon his two sons, Titus and Domitian ; nominated the former to be con- 
sul with his father, for the year ensuing, and the latter to be praetor with consular 
power ; rewarded Mutianus, Antonius, and several others, with great revenues and dig- 
nities, for contributing to this happy revolution ; and dispatched couriers to Vespasian 
at Alexandria to tender him their homage and obedience, and to desire his speedy re- 
turn to Rome: but as the winter was not so commodious for sailing, he deferred his 
going to a more convenient season. 

_ Vespasian, as we said, before he left Judea, committed the management of the war 
against the Jews to his son Titus, as well knowing his extraordinary valour and skill 
for such an undertaking. Himself had reduced most of the country except Jerusalem ; 
but Jerusalem was the capital city, fortified with three wails on every side, except where 
it. was fenced with deep valleys, having the castle of Antonia, the temple, the palace of 
Acra, the towers on Mount Sion, and several other places almost impregnable ; so that 
great consultation, and a preparation of many materials, were required to carry on such 
a siege. But what facilitated its reduction were the several parties and factions which 
had possession of different parts of the city, and were not only murdering and massa- 
cring one another, but, in their rage and madness, had destroyed the provisions like- 
wise, which might have served the city for many years. | Jerusalem was involved in 
these sad circumstances, when Titus, with a powerful army, and all kinds of warlike 
engines, approached, and sat down within six or seven furlongs of the city, .a little be, 
fore the feast of the passover, by which means he shut up an infinite number of people, 
come from all parts to that solemnity, which in a short time occasioned a great con- 
sumption of their provisions. 

Upon the sight of so numerous an army, the several factions unanimously agreed to 
oppose it; ana, sallymg out with great resolution and fury, put the Romans to disor- 
der, and obliged them to abandon their camp, and fly to the mountains; but the Jews 
were at last repulsed, and driven into the city by the extraordinary skill and valour 
0b Naka who in this, and all other actions during this siege, greatly signalized him- 
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When Titus had placed his engines (which was not done without great opposition), A+ M. 4914, 
he battered the outward wall, and on the third day of May, making a breach, entered, “°° 3'*' 
and took possession of the north quarter of the city, as far as the castle of Antonia, and 70, &. 
the valley of Kedron; which when he had done, he gave the besieged all possibie assu- = 
rances of pardon and civil treatment, if they would but submit ; but they, judging his 
humanity to be the effect of cowardice, refused all terms and conditions. Five days 
after this, Titus broke through the second wall, and though the besieged made several 
sallies, and drove him out again; yet on the fourth day he recovered the place, and 
possessed himself of the new lower city ; which when he had done, being still desirous 
to shew them mercy, he sent * Josephus to his countrymen, to exhort them to yield; 
but though he used all the powerful and pathetic persuasions imaginable, he was enter- 
tained with nothing but scoffs and reproaches ; so that ‘Titus was now resolved to pro- 
ceed with more severity against a people who had been perfidious to the highest degree, 
and stubborn beyond all example: And, accordingly, whenever any escaped out of the 
city (as the famine compelled many to make their escape), they were no sooner taken 
by Titus, than he caused them to be scourged and crucified, and that in such numbers, 
that room was wanting for crosses, and crosses for persons, though, by the cruelty of 
this spectacle, he only designed to terrify the city, and hasten its surrender. 
On the 12th of May, Titus began four mounts for his battering-rams, two near the 
castle of Antonia, where he was in hopes of taking the temple, and two near the monu- 
ment of John, the high-priest, where he supposed he might break into the upper city 
with the greatest facility ; but, in two bold sallies, the besieged ruined and destroyed 
the mounts, and having burnt several battering-rams and other engines, pressed forward, 
and broke into the very camp of the Romans, though at length they were valiantly re- 
pulsed by Titus, who (in a council of war) now resolved to surround the whole city with 
a wall or intrenchment, to hinder the flight of the besieged, and to prevent all relief 
from coming into the city, thereby verifying our Blessed Lord’s predictions to a tittle : 
(a) “ The days shall come upon thee, that thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 


and compass thee around, and keep thee in on every side.” 
This work, though near five miles in compass, was, with incredible celerity, finished. 
in three days; but it made no impression upon the besieged, though the famine began 


* How Josephus came to be at Jerusalem, and in 
the camp of Titus, while he besieged it, himself tells 
us in his history of the Jewish wars, viz. that after the 
reduction of Jotapata, which he gallantly defended, 
he became a prisoner to Vespasian ; but, having fore- 
told his advancement to the empire (which accord- 
ingly came to pass), he was not only set at liberty, 
but received into great confidence, and attended his 
son at the siege of Jerusalem, where he made a long 
speech to his countrymen, by all the arguments that 
he could invent, persuading them to surrender, but 
all in vain ; for though his discourse drew tears from 
his own eyes, (as himself tells us, |. vi. c. 9.) the fac- 
tions were not in the least softened by it. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem, he went with his conqueror 
to Rome, where Vespasian shewed him great respect, 
and (as himself tells in his life) lodged him in his own 
house, made him a free citizen of Rome, assigned him 
a pension, gave him lands in Judea, and, above all, 
ordered him a public statue. These favours Titus, 
when he came to the empire, encreased, and in hon- 
our of him, had his “* History of the Wars of the Jews,” 
which was now finished, deposited in the public libra- 
ry. This history is a continued account of the Jew- 


Vot. III. 


ish affairs, from the taking of Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, down to the utter ruin of it by Titus, con- 
sisting in all of 242 years; but the most considerable 
and valuable part of it is, that of the six last years, 
where he describes the last Jewish wars, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the miseries of his countrymen, 
in the most lively and affecting manner. Besides this, 
Josephus wrote another history, entitled, The Anti- 
quities of the Jews, which was finished in the 13th 
year of Domitian, One half of this history is taken 
from the books of the Old Testament; but he has 


’ yentured to add several facts that are not to be found 


in these writings; and to those which he has wholly 
taken from them, he has given such an artificial turn, 
as shews, that his intention was to accommodate the 
most surprising passages in the Holy Scriptures to 
the humour and opinions of the persons to whom he 
wrote. Besides these two histories, he wrote an ac- 
count of his own life, two treatises against Apion, 
and one concerning the martyrdom of the Macca- 
bees, which Erasmus justly styles a master-piece of 
eloquence. Echard’s Ecclesiastical History. 
(a) Luke xix. 43, &c. 
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4. M4014, to rage violently, and such a mortality ensued, that, from the 14th of April to the Ist 
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~~ as of July, 115,080 carcases of the poorer sort were carried out to be buried at the public 
70,&. Charge, 600,000 were cast out of the gates; and when the number of the dead bodies 


—————= encreased so, that they had no place to dispose of them, they gathered them together 
into the largest houses adjoining, and there shut them up. All this while the famine 
encreased to such a degree, that a bushel of corn was sold for six hundred crowns; that 
wives took the meat out of their husbands mouths, children from their parents, and 
mothers from their infants; that old men were driven from their meat, as persons of 
no use, and young men tortured to confess where their provisions lay; that sinks and 
holes were continually raked to find the old dung of oxen for food, ‘that the very sol- 
diers (who were the last that would want) began to eat girdles, shoes, sticks, and hay ; 
and that a woman of quality even boiled her own child, with an intent to eat it; an 
act so detestable, that Titus, after he had insisted upon his frequent offers of peace and 
pardon to the Jews, declared publicly, “that he would bury the abominable crime in 
the ruins of their country, and not suffer the sun to shine upon that city where mothers 
ate their own children, and where fathers, no less culpable, reduced them to that extre- 
mity by their obstinacy.” 

With this resolution he cut down all the groves within a considerable distance of the 
city, and causing more mounts to be raised, on the first of July he began to batter the 
wall of Antonia, and on the fifth entered the castle by force, and pursued the flying 
Jews even to the temple; which when he had done, both he and Josephus again ex- 

‘ horted them to surrender, but all to no purpose: They obstinately refused all accom- - 
modation, and made it their boast, that they had rather endure the worst of miseries. 
Titus hearing this, in order to make an easy ascent to the temple, overturned the foun~ 
dation of Antonia; and having seized the north and west porticos, or cloysters of the 
outward range of the temple, he set them on fire, as the Jews did other porticos, to 
hinder the Romans from making their approaches. On the eighth day of August, Ti- 
tus, perceiving that the walls of the inner temple were too strong for the battering- 
rams, and that the foundation of the gates could not be undermined, was obliged to set 
fire to them, yet still with an intent, if possible, to save the temple itself; but it so fell 
out, that on the tenth, a certain soldier, contrary to the command of the general, exci- 
ted by a kind of Divine impulse, cast a flaming firebrand through the golden window 
into the chambers and buildings on the north side, which immediately set them on fire, 
and, notwithstanding the utmost endeavours to the contrary, spread throughout the 
whole fabric, and consumed the most glorious and beautiful structure that the world 
ever saw; whilst the Roman soldiers, pursuing their victory with all imaginable fury 
and revenge, cut in pieces all that they found about the temple, and set fire to the rest 
of the buildings. 

In all these confusions, those who were the chiefs in this sedition found means to re- 
tire to the upper and strongest part of the city, called Sion, situated upon a steep rock, 
where they threatened to defend themselves to the last, and there tyrannized with more 
cruelty than ever; till Titus, having raised his batteries, and made a breach in the wall, 
they lost all their courage, and in great consternation abandoned the towers, which were 
their only strength, and in vain sought to escape by hiding themselves in vaults and 
privies, from whence hoth John * and Simon, two principal ringleaders of their different 


~* This John was the son of one Levi, born at Gis- 


chala, and one of the principal men of the place. 
When Titus came before it, under a pretence of sur- 
rendering it, he made his escape, and came witha 
party of men to Jerusalem, where, joining with the 
Zealots, and being naturally a crafty man, eloquent 
in his speech, and ambitious beyond measure, he soon 


began to affect a sovereign power over the rest, and 
became the commander of one faction, as Simon, the 
son of Gioras, did of another. For he, gathering tos, 
gether great multitudes of robbers and murderers, 
who got into the mountainous parts, reduced all Idu- 
mea, wasted Judea, encamped himself before Jeru- 
salem, and was at length let in by the citizens to de- 
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factions, were dragged out, and the former condemned to: perpetual imprisonment, a. m. 4975, 

whilst the latter was appointed to grace the general’s triumph, ie reg 
The Romans, having now gained the walls, and with shouts of joy placed their co- “71. &e. 

fours upon the towers, broke loose all over the city, and ranged up and down in the———=— 

streets, killing all that fell in their way without distinction, till the passages and alleys 

were choked up with carcases, and the kennels of the city ran with blood, as if it had 

been to quench the fire, which was now become one general conflagration. 

To this fatal end was the famous city of Jerusalem, after a siege of above five months, 
reduced, in the second year of Vespasian’s reign, and thirty-eight years after our Lord’s 
crucifixion ; in which siege there perished no less than 1,100,000, and no fewer than 
97,000 were taken captives, besides the 237,490 more (according to Josephus) who fell 
in the wars which preceded it. At last, when the soldiers had neither rapine nor blood- 
shed left for their rage and indignation to work upon, Titus ordered them to lay the 
city and the temple level with the ground, or, in the words ef our Saviour’s prediction, 
“not to leave one stone upon another ;” which order was so punctually executed, that 
(except three towers, which for their strength and beauty were left as monuments of 
the city’s stateliness to posterity) the whole was laid so flat, that the place looked as if 
it had never been inhabited. : 

While these things were transacting at Jerusalem, Vespasian, who entered upon the 
government in the fifty-ninth year of his age, having been received at Rome with all 
imaginable testimonies of joy and triumph, as the only person whose virtues and ex- 
cellencies could recover the languishing state of the empire, began immediately to act 
conformably te the hopes which all men had conceived of him in administering justice, 
and in reforming the laws and customs of Rome; honourably rewarding those who had . 
served him, and pardoning his adversaries with singular clemency. 

Mean time the conclusion of the Jewish war occasioned great rejoicings at Rome, 
where all mens mouths were filled with the praises of Titus, who had shewn himself 
so expert a soldier and commander; and, accordingly, a triumph was decreed by the 
senate both for him and his father, who had so bravely managed the beginning of the 
war. When Titus returned to Rome, he was received with the universal applauses of 
the whole city, and, within a few days after, both the father and son entered upon their 
triumph, which was as solemn and magnificent as Rome ever saw; wherein, among 
other rich and glorious spoils, vast quantities of gold taken out of the temple, and the 
body of the Jewish law, (the last, and not the least remarkable of all these spoils) were 
exhibited to the view of the people. ‘This was the first time that Rome ever saw the 
father and son triumph together: And as Vespasian built a new temple to peace, 
wherein he deposited most of the Jewish spoils, so Vitus had a triumphal arch of great 
beauty and magnificence erected to his honour, whereon are inscribed all his noble ex- 
ploits against the Jews, and which (as a lasting monument against that impious and 
perverse nation) remains almost entire to this very day. 

After this happy peace, Vespasian proceeded to the regulation of the several abuses 
and corruptions which, in the late reigns, and the civil confusions, had crept into the 
state. He restrained the luxury and licentiousness of his officers and soldiers, not spa- 
ring those who had been assistants to him, and partners with him in his victories. He 
reformed the two principal orders among the Romans, the senators, and the Equites, de- 
grading all those he found unworthy of their dignities, and supplying their places with 
the most deserving persons he could procure, either in Italy or other provinces. | He ex- 
amined into all courts of judicature, and where he found law-suits multiplied to a pro- 


fend them against John, who, at the head of the and his adherents were in the temple, fighting and’ 
Zealots, did many cruel and tyrannical actions. So destroying one another, even while the enemy was at 
that Simon and his army were in the city, while John the walls. ZEchard’s Ecclesiastical History. 
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A. M. 4083. digious number, or extended to an unreasonable length, he appointed proper persons to 
Xe or 5409, determine them, and made many excellent laws to digest and reduce such matters into 
79, &. a far less compass; and to reform the corruption of usurers, as well as the looseness of 
youth, he ordained that no person should recover any money of young heirs, if it was 

lent to be repaid with interest upon the decease of their fathers. 

And as he was severe in punishing vice, so he was no less remarkable for rewarding 
all kinds of merit, though his more particular bounty was extended to the learned pro- 
fessors of arts and sciences. He settled a constant salary of an hundred thousand se- 
sterces upon the teachers of rhetoric, to be paid yearly out of the exchequer. He en- 
tertained Josephus, the famous writer of the Jewish Wars and Antiquities, with great 
civility, and honoured him with a statue. Pliny the Elder, an eminent natural histo- 
rian, Quintilian, the renowned orator, and many other persons of great learning, 
flourished in his reign, and were highly esteemed by him; as the greatest masters of 
all other arts and sciences were invited to Rome, from all parts of the world, by his ge- 
nerous allowances. To all which we may add, that his courtesy and clemency appear- | 
ed constantly, both in public and private, so that scarce one innocent person was pu- 
nished through his whole reign ; and so contrary was his temper to that of most of his 
predecessors, that he could not so much as look upon the sufferings of a criminal with- 
out signifying his compassion by his sighs and tears. 

But though he was thus mild and merciful, brave and generous, yet he did not pre- 
serve himself from the scandal of avarice and rapaciousness ; which was grounded up- 
on his selling all the lands in Judea, and appropriating the money to himself; upon his 
obliging all the Jews in the Roman empire to pay yearly two drachmas to the capitol, 
as they formerly had done to the temple at Jerusalem; and upon his laying heavy tri- 
butes upon several provinces, and particularly a scandalous excise upon urine. But for 
this, and all other his severe impositions, authors do much excuse him, upon the ac- 
count of the great necessities of the state, and the emptiness of the exchequer, when he 
came first to the government; reminding us withal, that his public works and edifices 
were highly chargeable and expensive; his presents and pensions were numerous and 
large; his feasts and entertainments frequent and magnificent; and that, though his 
revenue, by these exactions, was augmented, yet he always employed it to noble pur- 
poses, and laid it out with great wisdom and liberality. 

By this wise administration of public affairs, he increased the love and respect of the 
whole senate and people, the nearer he approached to the end of his days; and, when 
he had finished his course, which was in the sixty-ninth year of his age, and tenth of 
his reign, his death was greatly lamented, and his memory gratefully preserved, as being 
a prince of great wisdom, moderation, and modesty, next to Julius Cesar in war, and 
Augustus in peace ; and “ in whom (as Pliny expresses it) greatness and majesty had 
changed nothing, but only to make his power of doing good answerable to his will.” 

Upon the death of the great Vespasian, his eldest son Titus, both by the general con- 
sent, and his father’s last will and testament, succeeded to the empire, though not with- 
out some obstructions from his ambitious brother Domitian. Titus had served in many 
wars with great honour, and discharged many civil offices with no less wisdom ; yet, 
during his father’s reign, he had given too many occasions of prejudice and aspersion 
upon account of his severity, and voluptuous life, his extravagant passion for Berenice, 
king Agvippa’s sister, and his promoting his father’s impositions and extortions; inso- 
much, that he was generally looked upon as a second Nero, and scarce any man ever 
arrived at the empire with a more sullied reputation, and a greater repugnancy of the 
people. But in a short time these accusations and aversions turned all to his advan- 
tage, and his virtues gained him a reputation, under the burden of an empire, which he 
could not attain under the freedom of a private person : For, from his first accession, 

- such was his skill and address, as well as good fortune, in gaining upon the hearts and 
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affections of all people, that he was generally styled, “ the love and delight of man- a. M. 4085, 
kind.” His notion was, that “ no man ought to depart sorrowful from the presence of &* ee, 
a prince ;” and therefore he never sent any away with an unpleasing answer: And so st, &«. 
strong a propensity had he to do good, that being told one night by those about him, 
that he had done nothing for any person that day, with a sorrowful countenance he re- 

plied, « O my friends, I have lost a day!” A sentence worthy of an emperor, and fit to 

be retained in the memory of all princes. 

His first step towards gaining the hearts of his subjects, and his happy government 
of the empire, was his moderating his passions, and bridling his strong inclinations, par- 
ticularly by withdrawing himself from the beautiful Berenice, and sending her away, 
notwithstanding their mutual loves; and by dismissing several persons who had for- 
merly been the chief instruments of his pleasures, rightly judging them unbecoming the 
dignity and majesty of his present office. 

After this he proceeded, with a better grace and authority,in the great affairs of the 
state, and particularly in regulating and reforming several mischiefs which had not been 
perfectly removed in bis father’s reign. All informers, promoters, and petty-foggers, 
the bane of society and the pests of the city, he took care to exterminate, by causing 
some to be sold for slaves, and others to be transported to uninhabited islands; and to 
put a farther stop to the corruptions and tediousness of |jaw-suits, he prohibited, among 
other things, that the same case should be tried by several laws, or that the estate of 
any dead person should be claimed after such a precise number of years. 

The same activity in repairing ancient buildings, and erecting new ones; the same 
freedom of conversation, magnificence of living, generosity to friends, clemency to ene- 
mies, * encouragement to men of: learning, and courtesy to all, that his father had 
shewn, Titus was not forgetful to imitate; so that if ever a people may be said to be 
happy under any prince, the Romans were certainly so under him: And yet in his short 
reign, there happened some misfortunes and calamities, no less astonishing than deplo- 
rable, viz. a most dreadful eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which, being accompanied with 
violent earthquakes, ruined many cities, and even threw its ashes into distant countries, 
and to Rome in such quantities, that the sun was darkened for many days together ; in 
the year following, a prodigious fire in Rome, which lasted three days and nights inces- 
santly, consumed the capitol, the pantheon, and several other temples, the library of 
Augustus, and many more noble buildings ; and this followed by a dangerous pestilence, 
supposed to be occasioned by the ashes of Mount Vesuvius, in which there commonly 
died ten thousand every day. In all which miseries, Titus behaved himself not only 
with the care-and regard of a prince, but also with the tenderness and compassion of a 
father. 

But heaven had determined that so good an emperor should not long bless so. corrupt 
an age, and a people so flagitious as the Romans were then become ; for, after a linger- 
ing illness, he died in the 41st year of his age, and the third of his reign, not without 
suspicion of poison from his brother Domitian ; and as soon as his death was known, a 
general grief and sadness appeared in all the city, which, in a short time, spread itself 
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* Of his great clemency we have these remarkable 
instances,—Two of the Patrician degree, being con- 
victed of treason for aspiring to the empire, he inflic- 
ted no punishment upon them, bat only privately ad- 
monished them to desist, mildly telling them, that the 
empire was given by Providence, and that it was in 
vain for them to commit a villany in hopes of obtain- 
ing it. The same night he entertained them at sup- 

er, and, the next day at a spectacle of gladiators, 
placed them by himself, and when the combatants wea- 
pons, according to custom, were presented to him, he 


“ 


publicly desired their judgment and approbation. 
In the like manner, though his brother Domitian was 
continually conspiring, and exciting the legions a- 
gainst him, yet so far was he from punishing him for 
it, that he comported himself towards him as he had 
always done, giving him the title of Associate and 
Successor, and with tears privately intreating him not, 
to attempt that by treason and fratricide, which, in a 
short time, he would obtain freely and in course. 
Echard’s Roman History in the Life of Titus. 
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A, M. 4086, over every province, to the utmost bounds of the empire, and made him in all parts be 

Ke or © lamented, as though the world had been deprived of a perpetual protector. 
82. &e. The great respect which all had for Titus and his father, caused his brother Domiti- 
———— an to succeed him in the empire without any opposition, notwithstanding the ill opinion 
which many had justly conceived of him. In the beginning of his reign, however, he 
behaved with great moderation, concealed his vicious inclinations, and did several com- 
mendable things to gain the good will and affections of the people. So far was he from 
shewing any tendency to cruelty and bloodshed, that he was determined, by a public 
edict, to forbid the sacrificing of oxen; and so far from any signs of avarice or parsi. 
mony, that he acted very generously upon all occasions, and made it the chief topic of 

his advice to those that were about him, to avoid rapine and sordidness. 

In rebuilding several stately and noble fabrics which had heen destroyed by the fire 
in his brother’s reign ; in exhibiting a sea-fight on a vast lake dug for that purpose, and. 
by great numbers of ships, almost amounting to complete fleets; in celebrating the 
great games and feasts called Secular, of all others the most magnificent, as happening 
but once in a hundred years; in representing all those shows and spectacles that had. 
ever been known in Rome, besides many more that were newly invented; in the many 
sumptuous banquets and entertainments that he made, the large donatives which he 
distributed, and the valuable things which he threw among the common people by way 
of missilia; in these, and such like things as ke knew would captivate the esteem of the 
vulgar, he was as expensive and ambitious as any of his predecessors: Nor was he de-- 
fective in some other things, which justly deserve the commendations of all men. 

He was diligent for a while in the administration of justice, and would many times 
sit himself in an extraordinary manner in the courts of judicature. He severely pu- 
nished all such judges and counsellors as were corrupt and acted for bribes; and in 
this regard kept so watchful an eye upon the city magistrates and governors of provin- 
‘ces, that there was never known more equity and modesty among the great officers than 
in his reign. He suppressed such libels and defamatory writings as any ways reflected 
upon persons of quality of either sex ; but then he expected that persons of quality should 
comport themselves according to their character, and for this reason, turned a senator 
out of the house, purely for his immoderate delight in buffoonery and dancing, judging 
that those things were below the dignity of that venerable order. From such women 
of distinction as were scandalous in their lives, he took away the privilege of litters, 
and their capacities of legacies and inheritance ; and struck a Roman knight out of the 
list of the judges, for receiving his wife after she had been repudiated for adultery. 
The castration of children he utterly prohibited, and moderated the prices of eunuchs; 
but the whoredoms of the vestal virgins he punished without mercy. Such as were 
convicted but once, suffered death as ordinary malefactors ; but others were buried a: 
live, according to the ancient custom, and their associate male criminals scourged to 
death. These, and the like memorable acts of justice, have been highly applauded by 
many ; but in most of them he used such pride and elation, and shewed himself so ex: 

- cessively vain-glorious, as gave almost evident tokens of his future enormities. 
After the many conquests which his great * general Agricola obtained for him over 
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* This Agricola, having first conquered Galgacus, with no small concern. In a short time after this 


the great commander of the Britons, went as far as 
the Orcades, and subdued them. He was the first 
who discovered Britain to be an island, and in the 
fourth year of Domitian reduced it into an entire 
and civilized province: Of all which he wrote a plain 
account to the emperor, without any amplifying 
terms: But as the emperor was uneasy to sce his 
own glory eclipsed by a private person, his letters 
were received with a show of great joy, but in reality 


Domitian recalled him from Britain, under pretence 
of giving him the lieutenancy of Syria; but when 
Agricola perceived with what coldness he was re- 
ceived, to prevent farther inconvencies he retired 
from court, and for ever after gave himself up to an 
unactive course of life, though his death (which hap-. 
pened in a few years) was not without suspicion of 
poison by Domitian’s procurement.  Echard’s Ro- 
man History in the Life of Domitian. 
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the Britons, and the reduction of the Sarmatians, Dacians, and the Catti, a people in 
Germany, for which he vainly assumed the sirname of Germanicus,. his pride and im- 
piety, as well as cruelty and brutishness, became insufierable. Hé not only caused his 
statues in the capitol to be made of pure gold and silver, to which the people, in great 
crowds, came to sacrifice continually; but his ambition carried him so far as to assume 
divine honours: For, as he styled himself the son of Pallas or Minerva, so he decreed 
~that no man should presume to call him, either in writing or discourse, by any other title 
than that of our Lorp or ovr Gop. 

This monstrous arrogancy broug!t him into all kinds of enormities, and was the fatal 
fore-runner of many excessive cruelties, whereby he destroyed great numbers of all 
sorts, without mercy or consideration. Many illustrious senators, who had some of 
them been consuls, under pretence of practising against the state, he put to death; 
soine of them in their banishments, and all without the privilege of making their de- 
fence. Multitudes of others he ordered to be executed upon very slight and trifling 


A. M. 4089, 

&e. or 54.96. 

Ann. Dom. 
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ha . . * . f . . 
occasions ; Ablius Lamia, for his making use of jests, though they were old and in-' 


nocent ; Salveus Coceanus, for celebrating the nativity of Otho the emperor ; Salustius 
Lucullus, for suffering a new sort of lances to be called Lucullas, after his own name; 
and Junius Rusticus, for publishing a writing in commendation of Peatus Thrasea 
and Helvidius Priscus, two philosophers; upon which occasion he banished all the 
philosophers and mathematicians out of Rome and Italy ; and, among these, the cele- 
brated stoic Epictetus. . 

The cruelty of these proceedings, and some personal aflronts received from Domi- 
tian, made Lucius Antonius, governor of the Upper Germany, raise a dangerous re- 
bellion in those parts, and, being commander of a numerous army, usurp the title of 
emperor. ‘Phe success of this insurrection remained a long while doubtful, and be- 
came daily more formidable to Domitian, who had so much lost the love of his people, 
till at length his general Normandus dexterously surprised: Antonius, just when a sud- 
den overflowing of the Rhine had stopped the arrival of his German auxiliaries, and 
destroyed both him and his army. After this victory and success Domitian’s cruelty 
increased, shewing no kind of mercy to those who had been of the adverse party. 
Nay, that he might thoroughly revenge himself, and discover all their accomplices, he 
invented new kinds of tortures, and, in this particular, exceeded Nero himself, that 
whereas Nero was satisfied in commanding executions to be done at a distance, he took 
pleasure in beholding his cruelties exercised before his eyes, which at length indeed be- 
came his only diversion. es 

It can scarce be thought that a prince, who, in some respects, surpassed even Nero 
himself in his vices and cruelties, should in the least come behind him in his hatred 
of the chureh of God; and therefore we need less wonder, that in the fourteenth year 
of his reign we find him raising the second general persecution of the Christians, in 
which, by his letters and bloody edicts, he caused the death and banishment of infinite 
numbers, both in Rome and other places ; in which (among other eminent Christians) 


St John, after his miraculous escape out of the cauldron of flaming oil, was banished | 


to the island Patmos; Antipas was put to death at Pergamus; ‘Timothy at lphesus ; 
and Dionysius the Areopagite at Athens: in which he not only destroyed the heads 
of the church, but proceeded to the execution of his own relations, insomuch, that 
he put to death his cousin-german Flavius Clemens, in the yery year that he was 
consul; banished the consul’s wife, Domitilla, to Pandataria, and a niece of the same 
name to Pontia, for no other crime but their embracing Christianity. 

By these cruel and bloody practices Domitian became odious to the greatest part 
of his subjects, and exceeding terrible to the * senate and nobility, insomuch, that 


* One evening, having made a kind and solemn blic entertainment, at the entrance of bis palace he 
invitation of the greatest part of the senate toa pue ordered them to be solemniy received and ceremo- 
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some of the chief of them, merely for the preservation of their own lives, were forced 
into designs against his. For when his wife Domitia, in searching into his black ta- 
ble-book, which he kept purposely for cruel and bloody designs, found her own name 
there, with many of the chief officers of his household ; to them she shewed the book, 
thereby to excite them to concert measures for his dispatch. A conspiracy was ac- 
cordingly formed, in which the principals were Parthenius his chamberlain, and Ste- 
phanus his steward, who, for several days, wore a dagger wrapt up in wool in his left 
arm, pretending an accidental hurt in that place. As therefore the emperor was go- 
ing to his bath, Parthenius, pretending that there was in his chamber a person who 
had a matter to impart to him, of too yreat importance to be safely deferred, drew 
him aside thither, where Stephanus, under pretence of discovering a conspiracy to him, 
presented him with a list of several names; which while the emperor was reading 
with horror and astonishment, he struck the dagger into his groin ; but before he could 
give him a second wound, the emperor closed with him, and with great violence 
threw him to the ground, where, while they were struggling together, Parthenius, 
Maximus, Clodianus, and other conspirators, who were of his own household, came 
furiously upon him, and in the forty-fifth year of his age, and fifteenth of his reign, with 
several wounds dispatched him. 

Upon the death of Domitian the Roman senate, after some small consultation, made 
choice of Cocceius Nerva to succeed him. He was born in Crete, and was the first 
emperor who was neither of a Roman nor Italian family ; but was, at this time, for his 
many virtues, experience, and age, a person of the greatest reputation and esteem in 
Rome. At his accession to the empire, he took care to rescind the odious acts and 
decrees of his predecessor. He recalled the Christians, who from Rome and other ci- 
ties were banished in the late reign, and permitted them a free exercise of their reli- 
gion. He shewed the same kindness and humanity to all others who had been un- 
justly treated by his predecessor, and restored whatever of their goods could be found 
about the imperial palaces. He released and discharged all the cities of the empire 
from the severe taxes and impositions which Vespasian and Domitian had laid upon 
them. He made a distribution among all the people of Rome, much larger than any 
of his predecessors had done. He purchased estates to be divided among decayed ci- 
tizens, and had the sons of the poorer sort brought up at his own charges: And, 
above all, he conferred great favours, and bestowed large gifts upon his friends and 
relations, upon men of learning and liberal sciences, whereof he was a great encou- 
rager. 

Nor was the clemency of this prince any ways inferior to his kindness and libera- 
lity. or, at his first accession to the government, he solemnly swore, that “ no se- 
nator of Rome should, by his command, be put to death ;” which oath he so religiously 
observed, that when two of that order had conspired against his life, he used no kind 
of severity against them; but first sending for them, “ to let them see that he was 
not ignorant of their traiterous designs,” he carried them with him to the public thea- 


_ tre, placed them on each side of him, and presenting each with a sword, told them be- 


niously conducted, and locked up in a spacious hall, waiting, their fears were increased by an entertainment 


hung round with black, and illuminated by a few 
melancholy lamps, which were only sufficient to 
shew the horror of the place, and to discover seve- 
ral coffins, upon which were fairly written the names 
of the senators that were invited. The senators were 
filled with strange fears and apprehensions at the ap- 
pearance of this dismal scene, and the prospect of 
death so solemnly carved out for them; when, in the 
height of their frightful imaginations, after some time 


of many naked persons with their bodies all over black- 
ened, who entered the hall with drawn swords in one 
hand, and flaming torches in the other. ‘The guests, 
at this dreadful appearance, expected nothing but 
immediate death ; when suddenly the naked persons, 
after they had danced some time about them, set 
open the doors, and told them, that ‘ the emperor 
gave all the company leave to withdraw.” Echard’s 
Roman History, in the Life of Domitian. 
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fore all the people, “ that they might experience the goodness of the weapons upon his, 


body ;” for so confident was he of his own innocence, that he often said, “ That though 
he should quit the empire, and return to a private life, he had done nothing that could 
cause him to fear any man.” 

But notwithstanding all this, he had not sat long upon the throne before the sol- 

* diers, who in the late reign had been indulged in all manner of licentiousness, began 
to be mutinous upon the account of Domitian’s murder, resolving to fall upon and 
destroy all those who had any concern in his assassination : So that the emperor, find- 
ing himself insufficient to withstand their fury, and perceiving that his age and infir- 
mities had impaired his authority over them, was resolved to adopt some worthy per- 
son for his successor, who should be able both to support him while he lived, and go- 
vern the empire after his decease. ‘Though he had many considerable friends and 
relations of his own, who hoped for this high promotion, yet, like a just and ge- 
nerous prince, he sought only the public good, and wisely made choice of Ulpius Tra- 

‘janus, an utter stranger to his family, but the greatest and most deserving person of 
his age. 

This determination he accordingly put in execution ; and having, with the usual so- 
jemnities, adopted him in the capitol, and made him Cesar in the senate, he immediate- 
ly sent ambassadors to him at Cologn, (for at that time he was governor of the Lower 
Germany) with the ensigns and arms of the empire. This proved so great a curb to 
the licentiousness and mutinies of the soldiers, that from thenceforward they continued 
in a perfect quietness and obedience. But Nerva lived’ not long to enjoy the bene- 
fit of this happy choice; for about three months after, falling into a violent passion a 
gainst a senator, named Regulus, he put himself into such disorder, that by reason of the 
feebleness of his body, and lowness of his spirits, he fell into a fever, which in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, and the second of his reign, carried him off. 

Upon the death of Nerva, Trajan was joyfully received (as emperor) at Rome, both 
by the senate and people. He was a Spaniard by birth, of an illustrious family, born in 
a town called Italica, not far from the city of Seville; and being now above two and 
forty years of age, of a strong body, and vigorous mind, happily tempered between the 
warmth of youth and the experience of old age, he was in all respects qualified for the 

“greatest attempts and the noblest enterprises. In the beginning of his reign, he was 
blessed with the hapiness of having the greatest master of his age, that admirable phi- 
losopher and biographer, Plutarch, by whose wise instructions, added to his own abili- 
ties, he pursued the administration of his government, with that moderation and jus- 
tice, and that wisdom and magnanimity, as raised both the love and admiration of all 
men. 

At his first entering into the senate, he declared publicly, “ That no good man, by his 
“command, should ever suffer death or disgrace ;” which he confirmed by a solemn oath, 
and inviolably observed it through his whole reign. His first step was, to reform the 
laws that were defective, and to put in execution those that were good; to take care 
that equity and justice were strictly and faithfully administered in all cases ; to advance 
the most worthy and virtuous men to the highest posts, and to reclaim such as were 
otherwise with gentleness and clemency: but as mutiny in an army was a matter of 
dangerous consequence, the Peetorian cohorts and their commanders, who had raised 
the sedition against Nerva, he sent for and disbanded without any farther punishment, 
(as some say) though others affirm that he put several of them to death. aide: 

The informers, promoters, and petti-foggers, who had done great mischiefs in former 
reigns, he utterly exterminated ; and put down the pantomimes, farce-players, and buf- 
foons, as effeminate diversions, and unbecoming the Roman gravity : but he rebuilt the 
grand cirque, wherein more manly exercises were performed, much larger and more 
beautiful than it was before, with an inscription, signifying, “ That it was to make it 
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A.M. 4108, worthy to receive the people of Rome.” The truth is, his love to the people of Rome, as 


&e. or 5515. 
Ann. Dom. 
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well as all his other subjects, was visible in his relief of the poor, and education of their 
children ; in his behaving to all men with courtesy and affibility, without disguise or 
dissimulation ; in entertaining persons of merit (though of no high degree) with a most 
open familiarity ; bestowing upon such honours and wealth, though he had but a small 
acquaintance with them ; and in short, in “ treating all his subjects (as himself expresses 
the matter) with the same usage, as he himself would have desired of his prince, had he 
been a private person.” For these, and many more instances of his goodness and pater- 
nal care to his people, he not only obtained the title of Pater Patriz, but the senate. 
likewise conferred on him that of Optimus, as the best of all princes ; which he esteem- 
ed more than all the glories of his victories and conquests, because it related not se 
much to his courage and conduct, as to his morality and piety. . . 
His mistaken piety indeed, or zeal for the religion established in the empire, con- 
firmed his prejudices against Christianity and made him look upon the professors of it 
with a jealous eye, not only as subverters of the national faith, and enemies to the gods 
of the Romans, but (as their adversaries were pleased to represent them) establishers 
likewise of some illegal societies, that were the nurseries of faction and sedition. Un- 
der this plausible pretence, the third general persecution of the church, in the third year 
of this emperor’s reign, commenced ; wherein, among an infinite number of others, St 
Clement, bishop of Rome, being thrown into the sea with an anchor about his neck ; 
St Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, being first scourged, and then crucified; and St Igna- 
tius, bishop of Antioch, being condemned to be thrown to the wild beasts, obtained the 
glorious crown of martyrdom. This persecution for some time went on, though with 
different degrees of severity, in several parts of the empire, and was so much the more 
afflicting to the Christians, because they generally suffered under the notion of male- 
factors and traitors, and under an emperor famed throughout the world for his singular 
justice and moderation: but it had not continued long before this prince, upon his re- 
ception of a letter from Pliny, the proconsul in Bythynia, (wherein he represents “ the 
innocency and simplicity of the Christians, that they were an harmless and inoffen- 
sive sort of people, who only worshipped Christ as God, and bound themselves by oath 
to abstain from all wickedness”) abated the rigour of it; so that the fire Which had hi- 


therto raged with great fury, began now to be extinguished, and only crept up and ~ 


down in private corners. . 

In the mean time, the Christian religion, notwithstanding all opposition to the.con- 
trary, Was spread through the greatest parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, extended 
from the British islands to the farthest Indies, and was established not only in cities 
and populous places, but in towns and country villages, as Pliny, in the above cited let- 
ter, testifies. The metropolitan cities were all under bishops of the greatest eminence 
and piety. The four great cities of the Roman empire, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, | 
and Jerusalem, usually styled apostolical churches, were governed by apostolical men. 
Publius was at Athens ; Polycarp at Smyrna; Onesimus at Ephesus; and Papias at 
Hierapolis ; with many others of primitive integrity in different places *. 

Such was the state of the Christian church, in the beginning of the second century, 
increasing and flourishing after a marvellous manner ; and though it ted all human 
helps, though it had all the force and policy of the world bent against it, growing by 


* | Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, and Poly- 


bi 1 Po appears to have been a voluminous writer ; but of his 
carp of Smyrna, left behind them writings of which 


works nothing remains but a few fragments, preser- 


some are stil] extant, and of very great value ; not for 
any profundity of doctrine which they contain, for Chri- 
Stianity was then as it ought to be now, a practical re- 
ligion ; but for the information which they give of the 
constitution of the apostolical church, Papias, to, 


ved by Ireneus, Eusebius, and others, aud collected 
and published by Dr Routh, with learned annotations, 
in that curious and valuable work, entitled Relique 
Sacre. It Onestmus and Publius were authors, not: 
atragment of their writings hath come down to us. ] 
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opposition and oppression, and overbearing all the powers of earth and hell. (a) “ Where- 4. y, 4112: 
unto then shall we liken the kingdom of God, and its wonderful increase, or with &-. ie 
what comparison shall we compare it?” There is indeed some resemblance of it in the sae ar 
prodigious fecundity of seeds, which accordingly our blessed Saviour frequently makes— 
use of to illustrate it; but there is nothing parallel to it in the history of all the religi- 

ons which have obtained among men, from the beginning of the world to this day. 

And therefore, as this shews that the original of it was from heaven, and that the hand of 
Omnipotence has all along guided and preserved it; so it gives us a full assurance of 

hope, that the same Divine Providence will continue to protect and defend it, (6) “ until 

we come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the Heavenly Jerusa- 

lem, and to an innumerable company of angels; to the general assembly, and church: 

of the first born, which are written in heaven; to God the judge of all; to Jesus the 


Mediator of the new covenant ; and to the spirits of just men made perfect.” Amen, 
Amen 


(a) Luke iv. 30. (b) Heb, xii. 22, &c. 


THE END. 
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Koen the Creation to the Deluge, 1656; according 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


PERIOD i 


to Dr Hales, 2256 years. 


fae Hales, 
lor 1 f HE creation of the world and 
our first parents. 
3 100 The birth of Cain, Adam’s eldest 
son. 
4 101 The birth of Abel. 
128 201 Cain kills his brother Abel. 
130 230 The birth of Seth, son of Adam 
and Eve. 
235 435 The birth of Enos, son of Seth. 
825 625 The birth of Cainan,son of Enos. 
395 795 The birth of Mahaialeel, son of 
Cainan. 
460 960 The birth of Jared, son of Maha- 
laleel. 
622 1122 The birth of Enoch, son of Jared. 
687 1287 The birth of Methuselah, son of 
Enoch. 
874 1474 The birth of Lamech, son of Me- 
thuselah. 
930 (930 The death of Adam, aged 930 
years! 
987 1487 The translation of Enoch, aged 
365 years. 
1042 1142 The death of Seth, aged 912 
‘years: 
1056 1656 The birth of Noah, son of La- 
mech. 
1140 1340 The death of Enos, aged 905 
years. 
1235 .1534 The death of Cainan, aged 910 


years, 


Ant. 
Chr. 


4004 or 5411 


4001 
4.000 
3876 
3874 
3769 
3679 
3609 
3544 


3382 
3317 


3130 


3074 
3017 
2962 
2948 
2864 


2769 


Hales. 


5311 


5310 
5210 
5181 


4976 
4786 
4616 
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Ant. 
Chr. 


aged 


Ann. 
Mun. Hales, 


12900r1690 The death of Mahalaleel, 
895 years. 

1922 The death of Jared, aged 962 
years, 2582 3489 

2136 Noah warned by God of the fu- 2468 $275 
ture deluge. 

2227 The death of Lamech, aged 777 
years. 

2956 The death of Methuselah, the 2348 
longest liver of all men. 

The same year Noah, being 600 

years old, by God’s command 
enters the ark. 


Hales, 


27140r3721 
1422 


2353 3184 
3155 


PERIOD II. 


From the Deluge to the Calling of Abraham, 426 years and 
6 months ; ; according to Dr Hales, 1077 years. 


Ann. Ant. 
Baki Hales. Chr. Hales. 


1657 0r2257 Noan, with his family and three 2347 0r3154 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
leave the ark. 

The Rainbow, the pledge of secu- 
rity from inundation. 


1658 2258 The birth of Arphaxad, son of 2346 $153 
Shem. 

1663 2263 Noah plants a vineyard, &c. 2341 8148 

1693 2393 The birth of Salah, son of Ar- 2311 3018 
phaxad. 

1723 2523 The birth of Heber, son of Salah. 2281 2888, 

1757 2657 The birth of Peleg, son of Heber. 2247 275% 


534 


Ann. 


Hales. 

Mun. _ 
1770 0r2797 
2857 
Wl e857 
1787 2787 
1819 2919 
1849 3049 
1878 3128 
1943 2955 
1948 3198 
1869 2969 
2006 2606 
2008 3258 
2017 3318 
2018 3268 
2059 3318 
2083 3318 

From 
oe Hales. 
2083 or 3333 
9084 3334 
20901 3341 
2094 3344 
210; 3357 
2108 3358 
2133 - 3383 
2146 3398 
2148 3398 
2186 3438 
216% 3418 
2245 3495 
$526 


2276 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Ant. 
Chr. 


Hales. 


The building of the tower of Ba- 2234or ar 


bel, the confusion of languages, 
and dispersion of nations. 

The beginning of the Babylonian 
or Assyrian monarchy,—and of 
the Egyptian. 

The birth of Reu, son of Peleg. 

The birth of Serug, son of Reu. 

The birth of Nahor, son of Serug. 

The birth of Terah, son of Nahor. 

The death of Nimrod, succeeded 
by Belus. 

The birth of Haran, son of Terah. 

The death of Belus, succeeded 
by Ninus. 

The.death of Noah, aged 950 
years, and the beginning of 
postdiluvian idolatry. 

The birth of Abram, son of Te- 
rah. 

The death of Ninus, succeeded 
by his wife Semiramis. 

The birth of Sarai, Abram’s wife. 

The death of Semiramis, succeed- 
ed by her son Ninyas. 

The call of Abram, from Ur to 
Haran in Mesopotamia, where 
his father died, aged 205 years, 


PERIOD III. 


out of Egypt, in all 430 years. 


ABRAHAM’s second call, &c. 

Returns from Egypt to Canaan, 
&e. 

His victory over the five kings, 
&e. 

Has ason named Ishmael, &c. 

Intercedes for Sodom, &c. their 
destruction. 

Removes to Mamre. Isaac born. 

Offers up Isaac in sacrifice, &c, 
Sarah dies. 

Sends his servant to procure a 
wite for Isaac. 

Isaac marries Rebecca. 

Abraham dies. 

Jacob and Esau born. 

Isaac blesses Jacob, who departs 
to Haran, marries first Leah, 
and then Rachel, &e. 

Jacob makes Joseph his favour- 
ite; his dreams, &c. he is sold 
into Egypt. 


2233 


2217 
2185 
2155 
2126 
2061 


2056 
2035 


1998 


1996 
1987 


1986 
1945 


1917 


Ant. 
Chr. 


2283 
2456 


2213 
3442 


2805 


the calling of Abraham to the Israelites departure 


Hales. 


1921 or 2078 


1920 
1913 


1910 
1897 


1896 
1871 


1858 
1856 
1818 


1836 
1759 


1728 


2077 
2070 


2067 
2054 


2053 
2028 


2013 
2013 
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1916 


1885 
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Sed Hales. | se Hales: 
22890r3539 Joseph interprets Pharaoh’s 17!5o0r1872 
dreams, &c. 
2298 3548 Jacob goes down to Egypt, &c. 1706 1863 
21433 3683 Revolution in Egypt ; the suf- 1571 1728 
ferings of the Israelites; Mo- 
ses born, &c. 
2473 3728 Moses flies to Midian; marries 1531 1688 
Jethro’s daughter; the vision 
of the bush, &c. 
2513 3763 Moses, commissioned by God, 1491 1648 


goes to Pharaoh; the plagues 
of Egypt; the deliverance of 
the Israelites, &c. 


PERIOD IV. 


From ihe Israelites departure out of Egypt to their en- 
trance into the land of Canaan, in all 40 years. 


Ann, Ant. 
Mun. Chr. Hales. 


2513013763 Tue Israelites rendezvous at Ra- 1491 0r1648 
meses ; cross the Red Sea, &c. 
2514 3764 The law delivered from Sinai, &c. 1490 1647 


Hales, 


2515 3765 The Israelites approach Canaan; 1489 1646 
the priesthood established, &c. 
2553 3805 The Israelites enter Canaan, and 1451 1608 


possess it. 


% 


PERIOD V. 
From the Israelites entering into Canaan to the building of 


Solomon’s temple, in all 447 years ; according to Dr Hales 
581 years. 


ed Hales. — Hales. 
25530r3803 JosHua succeeds Moses as the 1451 or 1608 
leader of Israel. 
2561 3829 The Israelites conquer Canaan, 1443 1582 
&e. 
2599 3849 The war of the Benjamites. 1405 1561 
2469 3985 The judges, Deborah, Ehud, &c, 1535 1426 
2519 4045 Gideon the Israelitish general. 1485 1366 
2632 4i58 Jephtha’s exploits and vow. 1372 1253 
2663 4189 Samson’s miraculous acts. 1341 1222 
2723 4259 The birth of Samuel. 1271 11538 
2745 4301 Saul elected king of Israel. 1259 1110 
2785 4341 David succeeds to Saul. 1219 1070 
2819 4375 His restoration after Absalom’s 1185 1036 


rebellion. 


Solomon proclaim- 
ed king.» 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 535. 
PERIOD VI. 
From the Building of the Temple to the Babylonish Captivity, 400 years ; according to Hales, 414 years 
and 6 months. 
1% Hales. oa Hailes. 
3001 or4391 Tue dedication of the temple. 1003 or 1020 
3029 4421 The death of Solomon, sucéession of Rehoboam, and revolt of the ten tribes. O71. 991 
Kines or Jupau for 388 years. : Kins oF Israet for 264 years, 
; 
Meni Hales Che, Hales § Mun, Hales Cnt, Hales 
30290r4421 Rehoboam, intending to make 971 or 990 $ 30300r4421 Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, abo- 970 or 990 
war with the tribes, is diverted $ lishes the worship of the Lord, 
from it by a prophet. i and sets up the worship of gol- 
3032 4424 He gives himself up to impiety. 970 987 3 den calves, 
3016 4438 Dies; and issucceeded by hisson 954 973 i 3 
Abijah. i 
3047 4439 Abijah’s victory over Jeroboam. 953 972 3 3047 4439 Jeroboam is overcome by Abijah, 953 972 
$ with the loss of 500,000 of his 
3049 4441 He dies; and is succeeded by his 951 970 ; men. 
son Asa, who suppresses the $ 3050 4443 The death of Jeroboam, and suc- 950 968 
idolatry that had been introdu- ; cession of his son Nadab. 
ced into the kingdom of Ju- ¢ 3054 4445 The death of Nadab, and succes: 946 966 
dah. $ sion of Baasha, who builds Ras 
3064 4471 He engages Benhadad, king of 936 940 : mah, to hinder the Israelites 
Syria, to invade the territories $ from going to Jerusalem. 
of Baasha, king of Israel, in or- : 3074 4468 The death of Baasha, and succes- 926 943 
der to make him quit his under- $ sion of his son Elah. 
taking at Ramah. : 3075 4469 Zimri kills Elah, and usurps the 925 949 
; kingdom of Israel; but Omri 
$ soon besieges him, and forces 
3 him to burn himself in his own 
: palace. 
ad $ 3079 4473 Omri, when seatedin the throne, 921 938 
$ builds Samaria, and makes it 
‘¢ the seat of his empire. 
; 3086 4480 His death; and the succession of 914 931 
3090 4482 The death of Asa, and succes- 910 929 3 his son Ahab. 
-siony of his son Jehoshaphat, ~ $ 3096 4503 Elijah, the prophet of the Lord, 90% 908 
who expels all sorts of supersti- 3 causes the false prophets of 
tious worship out of his domi- $ Baal to be slain, and appoints 
nions. 3 Elisha to be his successor in the 
: prophetic office. e 
$ 3103 4514 Ahab defeats Ben-hadad, king of 897 97 
2 Syria, who laid siege to Sama- 
$ ria, and afterwards in a pitched 
; battle. 
¢ 3107 4502 He makes war against Ramoth- 893 909 
3107 4514 Jehoshaphat accompanies Ahabin 893 897 : Gilead, and there being slain 
his expedition against Ramothe ; in disguise, is succeeded by his 
Gilead, and is in danger of be- $ son Ahaziah. 
ing slain. ‘ . ' 
3108 4515 He equips a fleet for Ophir, but 892 896 3 3108 4504 Ahaziah, bya fall, is dangerously 892 907 
miscarries in the voyage. ; H wounded. He dies, and is suc- 
Elijah is this year translated in a ceeded by his brother Jehoram, 


fiery chariot. 


Vo. II. 


3Y Sst 


536 


Ann. 
Mun. 


Hales. 


3115 0r 4.507 


3116 


3119 


3120 


$147 


3164 


$178 


3189 


$246 4654 The death of Uzziah, and succes- 


4515 


4515 


4516 


4522 


4562 


4591 


4602 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Kines or JupAH. 


Ant. 
Chr. 

The death of Jehoshaphat ; and 
his son Jehoram’s succession 
to the crown. 

Jehoram introduces idolatry into 
Judah ; is smitten with an incu- 
rable disease ; dies; and is suc- 
ceeded by his son Ahaziah. 

Homer about this time flourished. 


884 


881 


Ahaziah’ accompanies Jehoram, 
king of Israel, to the siege of 
Ramoth-Gilead, and being af- 
terwards put to death, by the 
order of Jehu, his kingdom is 
usurped by his mother Atha- 
liah, who destroys all the royal 
family, except young Joash. 

Athaliah is put to death, and 
Joash, being seated on the 
throne, repairs the ruins of the 
temple. , 

Joash orders the high priest Ze- 
chariah to be slain in the tem- 
ple; wages war with Hazael, 
king of Syria; is forced to give 
him large sums of money ; is 
murdered by his servants, and 
is succeeded by his son Ama- 
ziah. 

Amaziah declares war against 
Joash, king of Israel, and is de- 
feated ; he dies; (interregnum 
here of 11 years;) and is suc- 
ceeded by his son Uzziah, o- 
therwisecalled Azariah, in whose 
reign the prophets Isaiah and 
Amos arise in the kingdom of 
Judah. 


880 


853 


836 


822 


810 


754 
sion of his son Jotham, in 
whose reign Isaiah and Hosea 
prophesied. 


Hales. 
885 or 904: 


896 


896 


895 


889 


819 
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3119 


3120 


3148 


8165 


3168 


3178 


3179 


3225 


3232 


3233 
3242 
3245 
3249 


3254 


Kinecs or IsRakrt. 


Hales. 


1090r4520 Elisha foretels the victory of the 


army of the Israelites, and 
procures plenty of water for 
them. 


4526 The siege of Samaria by Benha- 
dad, wherein he and his army 
are seized with a panic fear, 
and break up in confusion at 
night. 

4516 Jehoram is wounded at Ramoth- 
Gilead, and after that slain by 
Jehu, who usurps the crown. 


4544 The death of Jehu, and succes- 
sion of his son Jehoahaz, 


4561 The death of Jehoahaz, and suc- 
cession of his son Joash. 
Elisha dies about this time. 
4579 The death of Hazael, king of Sy- 
/»  yla, and succession of his. son 
Benhadad, who wars against 
Joash, 


4576 Joash obtains a great victory over 
Amaziah king of Judah. 

4577 He dies ; and is succeeded by his 
son Jeroboam IJ. in whose 
reign the prophets Jonah, Ho- 
sea, and Amos prophesied in 
Israel. 

The Olympic games were institu- 
ted this year. 

4618 The death of Jeroboam II. and a 
long interregnum of 22 years. 

4640 Zechariah, the son of Jeroboam, 
at length obtains the kingdom, 
but, after a reign of six months, 
is killed by Shallum, who, after 
a reign of one month, is killed 

4641 by Menahem, who dies, and is 

4651 succeeded by his son Pekahiah. 

4653 Pekahiah is assassinated by Pe- 
kah, who succeeds him. _ 

4660 The city of Rome began to be 
built: 

4665 Arbaces, governorof Media, (who 
in Scripture is called Tiglath- 
Pileser) and Belesis (otherwise 
called Nabonassar) conspire a- 
gainst Sardanapalus, king of 
Assyria, and having besieged 

1 


a Hales. 
89lor 891 
881 885 
880 895 
852 867 
835 850 
822 832 
812 838 
821 834 
71S ‘93 ° 
768 771 
767 770 
757 760 
755 758 
6k THR 
746 8756 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Kines or Jupau. 


7: a Hales. 


3262 0r4670 The death of Jotham, and succes- 

sion of his son Ahaz, who is 
invaded by Rezin, king of Sy- 
ria, and Pekah, king of Israel, 
and .at length invites to his 
assistance Tiglath-Pileser, king 
of Assyria, submitting to pay 
him tribute. 


3278 4686 Ahaz dies; and is succeeded by 
his son Hezekiah, who restores 
the true worship of God (which 
Ahaz had almost quite subvert- 
ed) in Judah and Jerusalem. 


Ant, 
Chr. 
738 or 741 


Kines or Isragn. 


Ann. 
Mun. Hales. 


32540r4665 


Hales. 


him in Nineveh for three years, 
compels him at last to burn 
himself and all his riches in his 
own palace; whereupon Ti- 
glath-Pileser is acknowledged 
king of Assyria, and Nabonas- 
sar lays the foundation of the 

Babylonish empire. 

4673 Tiglath-Pileser overcomes Rezin, 
king of Syria, and puts him to 
death ; then enters the land of 
Israel ; takes many cites, and 
carries away a great number of 

~~ Captives. 

4683 Hosea, the son of Elah, puts Pe- 
kah, king of Israel, to death, 
and usurps the throne. — 

4687 Tiglath-Pileser dies; and is suc- 

ceeded by Salmaneser, who in- 

vades the kingdom of Israel, and 


3264 


$265 


3276 
725 


3279 4692 Hoshea, king of Israel, thinking 
to shake off the yoke of Salma- 
neser, makes an alliance with 
So, or Sabacon, king of Egypt; 
whereupon Salmaneser besie- 
ges Samaria, and, after three 
years, takes it, and carries a- 
‘way the people captive, and so 
extinguishes the kingdom of 
Israel, after it had subsisted 

- from the separation 264 years, 
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$285o0r4696 Salmaneser dies; and is succeed- 
ed by Sennacherib, who invades 
the kingdom of Judah, and takes 
several of its cities. 

3291 4686 Hezekiah’s sickness and reco- 

very. He gives money to Sen- 

nacherib, who still continues 
the war against him, but, at 
length, loses all his army by the 
stroke of an angel ; whereupon 
the Medes revolt from his do- 
minion, and at his return to 
Nineveh, he is put to death by 
two of his sons, and succeeded 
by athird, named Esarhaddon. 

3306 4715 Hezekiah dies; and is succeeded 
by his son Manasseh. 

$323 4734 Esarhaddon makes himself mas- 
ter of Babylon, and reunites 
the Assyrian and Babylonish 
empire. . ; 

8329 4740 He takes Manasseh prisoner, and 
carries him in chains to Baby- 
lon, 


Vou. Iii, f 


7150r 715 ¢ 33470r4758 Holofernes invades Judea, and is 

slain by Judith. — 

8361 4770 Manasseh, after his return from 
Babylon, dies ; and is succeed- 
ed by his son Ammon, 

4772 Ammon is murdered by his ser- 
vants; and succeeded by his 
son Josiah, in whose reign Ze- 
phaniah prophesied. 

4772 Josiah endeavours to reform seve- 
ral abuses that had been intro. 
duced, and restores the true 

_._ worship of God. 

4783 Atthis time Jeremiah begins to 
prophecy. 

4803 Josiah is slain in battle against 
Necho, king of Egypt ; (where- 
upon Jeremiah composes his 
book of Lamentations) and is 
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and after him by Jehoiakim, 
in whose reign Habakkuk pro- 
hesied. 
4825 Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem, 
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makes Hoshea tributary to him. - 


succeeded first by Jehoahaz, : 


537 
Che, Hales 
746 or 756 
736 ©6738 
7385 728 
724 2h 
721 719 
653 or 653 
639 641 
637 6389 
630 639 
624 628 
606 608 
620 586 


$38 
Ann Hales 
Mun, Shr. 
$398o0r4809  andcarries Danielandhiscom- 602 or 602. 
panions, captives, into Babylon. 
$402 48t9 Daniel interprets Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream of the great statue. 

3404 4815 The history of Susanna at Baby- 
lon, and Jehoiakim’s revolt a- 
gainst Nebuchadnezzar. 

3405 4812 The birth of Cyrus, and the death 
of Jehoiakim, whose body is 
thrown into the highway, with- 
out any burial ; and the succes- 
sion of Jeconiah, who (after a 
short reign) is taken, and car- 
ried to Babylon, while his uncle 
Zedekiah is left at Jerusalem 
in his place. 

3410 4821 Ezekiel begins to prophecy in 
Chaldea, and foretels the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

$412 4823 Zedekiah confederates with the 
king of Egypt, and revolts a- 
gainst Nebuchadnezzar. 

8414 4825 Nebuchadnezzar besieges Jerusa- 


CHRONOLOGICAL, FABLE. 


lem; defeats the Egyptian ar- 
my; takes the city, and utterly 
destroys it, with the temple ; 
puts out Zedekiah’s eyes; car- 
ries him to Babylon ; and sends 
the Jews, that were left in the 
country, captive beyond the 
Euphrates. And thus ended 
the kingdom of Judea, after it 
had subsisted, from the time of 
the separation, 388 years. 
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From the Babylonish Captivity to the Birth of Christ, in all 
: 588 years ; according to Dr Hales, 586. 
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the people left in Judea, and is 
murdered by Ishmael. 

4875 Cyrus puts an end to the 70 years 
captivity, granting the Jews li- 
berty to return to their coun- 


try. 

4895 Temple finished. 

4882 Death of Cyrus, succeeded by 
Cambyses, Smerdis the Ma- 
gian, in Scripture called Artax- 
erxes, succeeds Cambyses the 
same year. 

4890 Darius makes a decree in favour 
of the Jews. 

4928 The high priest Jehoiakim. 
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M Hales. ie 

un. Chr. 

3523 0r4926 Xerxes invades Greece, succeed- 471 or 485 
ed by Artaxerxes, called in 
‘Scripture Ahasuerus. : 

3544 4947 Ezra is made governor of Judea. 460 

3556 4967 Nehemiah governs Judea 12 years, 448 

3648 5055 Alexander the Great born at Pella. 352 

3667 5070 The temple on Mount Gerizzim 337 
begins to be built by Manasseh. 

3681 5092 Alexander dies, and the Grecian 319 
begins. ; 

8716 5127 Ptolemy Philadelphus,under whom 284 
the Scriptures were translated, 
begins his reign in Egypt. 

3844 5247 Death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 160 

3902 5305 Death of Hyrcanus, rise of the 92 
Jewish sects. 

3930 5333 Death of Alexander Jannzeus. 74 

3939 5342 Upon Alexander’s death, Aristo- 65 
bulus seizes the kingdom of Ju- 
dea. 

3998 5394 Herod kills his two sons. 2 

4000 5411 The birth of our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour, 

MEDIAN AND PERSIAN 
DYNASTY. — 

3447 4858 Darius the Mede or Cyaxares. 553 

3449 4860 Cyrus the Persian. 655 

3464 4875 Takes Babylon the first year of 
his reign. The same year the 
Jews return under Zorobabel. 

The first high priest Joshua, 
same year. 

3465 4876 The second temple begun. 585 

3471 4882 Cambyses reigns. 52 

3479 4890 Darius Hystaspes. 521 

3484 4895 Temple finished. 516 

38515 4926 Xerxes. 485 

8517 4928 High priest Jehoiakim. 483 

3536 4947 Artaxerxes Longimanus. 464 

3537 4948 Stops the rebuilding of Jurusa- 463 
jem. 

3540 4951 Artaxerxes marries Esther. 460 

3543 4954 Sends Ezra to Judea. 457 

3547 4958 High priest Eliashib. 453 

Nehemiah Governor, as before. 
3577 4988 Darius Nothus. 423 
3580 4991 Nehemiah’s reform. End ofthe 420 


Old Testament canon. 


wee ee 
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420 


Fram the birth of Christ to the completion of the canon 
of the New Testament ; in all about 97 years, 


Ann. 
Mun. Hales. che Hales. 
40040r5411 The Vulgar Era is 4 years short Oor 1 


of the computation generally 
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Ann. Hales. Che, Hales, § 2" Hales, — 
40040r5411 — reeeived, and 5 behind that of Oor 1 $3709 5120 Eliazar. 292 
Dr Hales, as in the column an- 3724 5135 Manasses ; 276 
nexed. $3750 5161 Onias II. 250 
4033 5437 Our Lord is baptized by John 29 26 $3783 5194 Simon II. 217 
4034 5438 Our Lord chuses several disci- 8805 4216 Onias III. 195 
- ples. 30 27 3 3825 5236 Jesus or Jason, 175 
4035 5440 Our Lord’s first Journey to Jeru- 31 28 ; $828 5287 Onias or Menelaus. 172 
salem. 
4036 5441 Our Lord’s last journey to Jeru- 32 29 ; ASMONZEAN PRINCES orn MACCABEES, 
salem. 
4037 5442 Our Lord’s transfiguration. 33 30 Bere ae ee Neaedanienie 163 
, tion. gh priest Jachim or Alchimus. 163 
4038 5444 The apostles begin their ministry. 34 82 $ 3840 4251 Jonathan. 160 
4040 5446 Conversion of St Paul. 36 98 3 3847 5258 A 
aes é ppointed high priest. 153 
4061 5454 His shipwreck, &c. 58 43 3857 5268 Simon. 143 
4066 5462 Writes several of his epistles, &c. 66 51 ; Nod 50°76, Toh Pircanas, 156 
4069 5473 The Jewish rebellion. 69 62 3894 5305 ws a dud: Aik 106 
4075 5479 Jerusalem totally destroyed. 72 68 | is ad og OF 
8895 5306 Alexander Jannzus. 105 
3922 5333 Queen Alexandra. OD 
PERSIAN DYNASTY. ; 3931 5342 Hyrcanus II. ; 69 
JewisaH Hieu Priests. e $931 5342 Aristobulus II. 69 
i S 
From Nehemiah’s reform a tone of John the Baptist,— ROMAN DYNASTY, 
3580 4991 Eliashib. 420 420 $ 3987 5848 Pompey takes Jerusalem 63 
3587 4998 Joiada or Judas. . 413 413 $3737 5348 Hyrcanus II. again. 63 
3627 4038 Jonathan or John. 373 373 ¢ 3960 5371 Antigonus. 40 
8659 5070 Jaddua or Jaddus. 341 $841 ¢ 3963 5396 Idumean king, Herod the Great. 37 
; 3995 5396 John Baptist born. 5 
MACEDO-GRECIAN DYNASTY. From his birth to the destruction 
; of Jerusalem, 75 years. 
Jewisn Hicu Paissts. st | Nativity of our Lord about autumn. 
3679 5090 Onias. , 321 Passover, A.D 25,&c. Jerusas 
3700 5111 Simon the Just. 300 poll lem destroyed. 
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N.B. The Letters i. ii, iii. refer to the Volume, the Figures to the Pages, and n. fo the Notes. 


A 


AARON, his birth and parentage, i. 437. applies with his 
brother Moses to Pharoah, but in vain, 445. why he is in- 
sulted by the people, 511. weakly contributes towards their 
idolatry, 512. makes them a molten calf, and erects an altar 
before it, ib. is called to account for it, and the pitiful ex- 
cuse he makes for himself, 513. the motives for his base 
compliance, 526. his crime palliated, by whom, 527. why 
he chooses the figure of an ox or calf, ib. is consecrated to 
the high priest’s office, by whom, 538. n. his two sons, Na- 
dab and Abihu, struck dead, ib, n. he and his sister Miriam, 
envying Moses, quarrel with him, 541. God reproves them, 
and Miriam is struck with leprosy, ib, why Aaron was not 
smitten, ib. how he assuages the plague, 545, his rod that 
budded, ib. n. he dies and is lamented, by whom, and how 
long, 574. is succeeded by his son Eleazar, ib. n. eulogy 
upon, 575. n. peel! tiga nk e 

ABARIM, mountains of, their situation, i. 585. n. 

ABEL, a fortified town, address of a woman there to the 
besieging general, ii. 218. n. ; 

Asst, his birth, i. 105. meaning of his name, ib. n. his 
temper and employment, 106. his oblations, ib. their accept- 
ance by a visible token from God, ib. is murdered by his 
brother, being the first martyr, 107. *, 


‘ 


AxicaiL, Nabal’s wife, her prudent conduct to David, 
ii, 129. is married to him upon her husband’s death, 130. 
her speech and artful piece of eloquence, ib. n. 

ABIMELECH the First, king of Gerar, invites Sarah to his 
ed, i. 290. God threatens him, he expostulates, is pacified, 
nd makes a league with Abraham, ib. 

ABIMELECH the Second, king of Gerar, takes Rebecca 
for Isaac’s sister, i. 343, reproves him for the imposition, is 
reconciled, but desires him to leaves his dominions, his 
league, ib. ; 

ABIMELECH, bastard son of Gideon, slays all his brethren 
but one, yet is made king by the people of Shechem, ii. 65. 
storms the place and destroys all the inhabitants, 67. is kill 
ed by a woman at Thebez by a stone, ib, n. 

ApisAu, succeeds his father Rehoboam in the kingdom 
of Judah, ii. 273, his pathetic speech to the tribes, ib. gains 
a great victory over Jeroboam, takes Bethel, but does not 
remove the idolatry of that place, therefore his reign short, 
ib. his character, 274. | 

Asner, general of Saul’s army, after his master’s death 
proclaims his son Ishbosheth king, ii. 172. is defeated by 
Joab, David’s general, slays Asahel, Joab’s brother, upbraids 
; Ishbosheth for ingratitude, 173. and n. corresponds with 
- David, is killed, ib. David’s detestation of the murder, 174, 

Abomination of Desolation, what, ii. 592. n. and iii. 265. 
332—3. , 

ABRAHAM leaves Ur and goes to Haran, i. 279, thence, 


b 
a 
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by Divine appointment, to Canaan and Egypt, 281. deceives 
the king, how, ib. parts with Lot, 282. his vision, ib. leaves Be- 
thel and comes to Mamre, 283. vanquishes the five kings, re- 
covers Lot, congratulated by the kings of Sodom and Salem, 
284, favoured with another vision, ib.n. hiscovenant with God, 
ib. marries Hagar, his wife’s handmaid, 285. has a son by her, 
ib. bas the promise ofa son by Sarah, 286. is commanded by 
God to be circumcised, his name changed, ib. also his wife’s, 
ib. circumcises himself, his son, and all the males of his fa- 
mily, 287. is visited by three angels, entertains them hospi- 
tably, they impart to him their intention of destroying Sodom 
and Gomorrha, ib. knowing who his guests are, he intercedes 
for the devoted cities, ib. removes from Mamre to Gerar, 
why, 290. prevails with his wife to pass for his sister, tb. 
his interview with Abimelech, its king, to whom he apolo- 
gizes and is treated kindly, ib. Isaac born, 291. dismisses 
Hagar and Ishmael, makes a league with Abimelech, 292. 
ordered to sacrifice Isaac, he sets out for Mount Moriah, 
binds his son, and is stopt in the act of proceeding to slay 
him, 293. purchases a burial-place for Sarah, 294. sends his 
steward to procure a wife for Isaac, 295. marries Keturah, 
has six sons by her, 297. his death, burial, and character, 
302. n. his fault in denying his wife palliated, 303. n. and 
304. in marrying Hagar, 305. and for dismissing her, 307. 
his unparalleled cheerfulness and resignation to the Divine 
will, why this trial was made of his obedience, 306—334. 
and 312. n. heathen testimony to this part of Sacred Histo- 
ry, 334. 

ABRAHAM’s Bosom, what it means, i. 302. iii. 201. n. 

ABSALOM conceals his hatred against Amnon for abusing 
his sister Tamar, causes him to be murdered at a sheep- 
shearing feast, ii, 187. n. for which he is banished, ib. but 
restored, by Joab’s contrivance, to David’s favour, 188, his 
beauty, popularity, and rebellion, ib. is the darling of the 
nation, why, 189. defeated and killed, 193. weight of his 
hair, 194. and 206. his punishment just, ib. the place of his 
burial, his father vindicated, 203, &c. 

Apysstniawns, descended of Solomon, ii. 285. n. 

Abyss, supplies water for the deluge, i. 169. n. 

AcHAIA, its situation, iil. 433. n. and 460, n. 

Acuan, his crime, and how detected, ii. 7. n. stoned to 
death with his family, ib. the case of his children considered, 
$2, 33.0. 

Acuisn, king of Gath, indulgent to David, how, ii. 131. 
-who he was, ib. the kindness repaid by David, 227. n. 

Acuor, valley, why so called, ii, 8. n. 

Acra, a-fortress, name and situation, and form of the 
mount, ii. 599. n. 

AcTs oF THE AROSTLES, (genuine) by whom written, 
iii. 476. why so called, ib, why not made longer, 477. and 
reaching to St Peter’s and St Paul’s martyrdom, ib.’ suffi- 
ciently copious for the design, ib. 

Acts OF THE AposTLEs, (Apocryphal) account of them, 
iii, 478. and ib. n. 

Acts oF Pivare, extract from a book so called, iii. 
285 n. 

Apap, name of the kings of Syria, ii. 178. n. 

ApaM, created, i. 1!. why formed out of the dust, safe 
and fearless in conscious rectitude, 12.n. Mahometan fic- 
tions concerning him, 24. n. supposed to have been created 
at the Vernal Equinox, 13. n. his transports on seeing Eve, 
ib. n. his happiness and employment, 30. n. conjectures of 
Jewish expositors, ib. his fall, 47. the sentence, ib. n. pro- 
nounced against the guilty, 48. state of innocence of short 
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IN DE X. 


duration, 50. his liberty of choice, and expulsion from parae 
dise, 50, 51. list of his posterity in the line of Seth, 12, 
his death and burial, 124. fictions concerning, ib. n. 

Apom, or ADAM, its situation, ii. 4. n. 

Avonisan, David’s eldest son, aspires to the throne, ii. 
222. his character, his great feast, and disappointment, 23 - 
flies for refuge to the altar, ib. pardoned by Solomon, but 
afterwards put to death by him, why, 226—245. 

ADRAMELECH, «nd ANAMKLECH, Assyrian idols, ii. 397. n. 

ADRAMYTTIUM, its situation, ii. 125, n. 

ADULLAM, its situation, ii. 125..n, 

Adultery, women more severely punished for it than men 
in the East, why, i. 397. n. how punished among the Jews, 
iii. 187. n. that of David discovered and spoken against, by 
whon, ii. 184. n. 2 

/Enon, where John baptized, meaning of the name, iii. 27+ 

Affronts, David’s patience under them, ii, 12]. n. 

Acasus fortels a great famine in many parts of the Ro- 
man empire, iii, 409. n. when it happened, ib. who he was, 
ib. his festival, ib. the confirmation of his prophecy, by 
whom, ib. 2 

Aca, saved by Saul, ii. 117. n. why Samuel killed him, 
146. n. j 

AGAP#, feasts, why appointed, iii. 429. n. 

Acarsp, king of the oriental Scythians, invades Bactria, 


slays Zoroastres, and all the priests of the patriarchal church, 


il, 686. demolishes all the fire temples, ib. 
AGRIGENTUM, the inhabitants of it, burn Phalaris in his 


own bull, ii. 201. 


Acrirra, grandson of Herod the Great, a dreadful perse- 


cutor of Christians, ii. 409. orders the apostle James the 


Great to be beheaded, ib. apprehends St Peter, imprisons 


him, placing guards, and why, ib. slays them, 410. gives aue 
dience to the ambassadors of Tyre and Sidon, ib his remark. 
able speech, ib. applauded by flatterers, ib. his pride and mi- 
serable end, ib. 


AGrippa, son of Herod, account of him, iii. 444. n. 


AGRIPPA, grandson to Augustus, banished to the island 
Planaria for his vicious life, iii. 508. 


Auas, succeeds his father Omri in the kingdom of Israel, 


ii. 278. and in wickedness exceeds all his predecessors, 297. 


his interview with the prophet Elijah, ib. upbraids him with 
being the cause of the calamities the nation suffered, 300, 
defeats Benhadad twice, and makes a dishonourable peace 
with him, threatened severely thereupon by God, 304—5. 


covets Naboth’s vineyard, 306. procures his death, 307. Eli- 
jah’s denunciation of the Divine displeasure, 307. n. goes 


with Jehoshaphat to the siege of Ramoth-gilead, is there 
killed, 308. the dogs lick his blood, as Elijai prophesied, ib. 
how Ahab might search for Elijah everywhere without finding 
him, 326. the sincerity of his repentance, questioned by some, 


but justly thought real by others, $29. 


AHASUERUS, in profane history called Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, succeeds his father Xerxes on the throne of Persia, 
li, 534 divorces his queen Vashti, 535. marries Esther in a 
very pompous manner, ib. makes a decree for the destruction 
of all the Jews in his dominions, why, and by whose investi- 
gation, 536. grants a commission to Ezra to return to Jeru- 
salem, 538—545. ’ 

Anava, or Ava, a river of Assyria, its course, ii. 545. n. 

Anaz, succeeds his father Jotham in the kingdom of Ju- 
dah, 11, 399. two sipns of indemnity given him, ib. his idola- 
try, 400. is invaded, by whom, ib, makes a league with 
Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, 401. who extorts money 


INDE X.: 


from him, ib. becomes his vassal, ib. his wickedness increases 
till he dies, 402. succeeded by his son Hezekiah, ib. pro- 
phecy to him explained, iii. 47. n. 

Auaztau succeeds his father Ahab in the kingdom of Is- 
rael, and imitates his wickedness, ii. 311. falls from his house, 
ib. dies of that fall, 313. succeeded by his brother Jehoram, 
ibid. 

Auaztaun, king of Judah, succeeds his father Jehoram, and 
is slain by Jehu’s party at Megiddo, ii. 349. the ditferent ac- 
counts of his death, in Kings and Chronicles reconciled, ib. 

Auisau the prophet acquaints Jereboam, the son of Ne- 
bat, that he is to succeed king Solomon, ii. 267. the result, n. 
ib. rends his garment in his presence, why, 288. the action 
symbolical, not the effect of madness, n. ib. 

AWIMELECH, the high priest, is charged with a conspiracy 
against Saul, is ordered to be put to death, ii. 126. his de- 
fence by Josephus, ib. is executed by Doeg, ib. 

AHITOPHEL joins the rebellion of Absalom, ii. 190. why 
disgusted with David, n. ib, his advice being rejected, he 
hangs himself, after making his will, 192-3. 

AgaLon, miracle there, ii. 41, 47. n. 

Ai, a small town, its situation, ii. 6. is taken and sacked 
by Joshua, and how, 7-9. n._ 

AKRON, or EKRON, its situation, ii. 108, n. 

Avatuea of the Egyptians, what, i. 522. 

ALEXANDER the Great, passes over ihe sea of Pamphylia, 
his soldiers wading up to the middle, i. 530. and n. not pa- 
rallei to the passage over the Red Sea, ib. avenges the death 
of his enemy Darius upon his murderer, ii. 202. Scorns to 
steal a victory, 18. n. his birth, 579. commands the Grecian 
forces, ib. over-runs all Asia, and takes Darius and his fami- 
ly prisoner, subdues Tyre, &c. ib, burns the town, and makes 
slaves of the inhabitants, 580. n. his merciless cruelties, ib. 
palliated by himself, ib. marehes against Jerusalem in great 
- wrath, yet reverences the high priest, and is kind to the 
people, ib. except the Samaritans, whom he punishes for the 
murder of Andromachus, 581. said to have died by poison, 
or by excess of drinking, ib. his character, ib. the Grecian 
empire divided after his death among his commanders, 582. 
and n. 511. sheds tears for Darius’s death, ib. 

ALEXANDER, otherwise called Baas, usurps the kingdom 
of Syria, ii, 621. seizes Ptolemais, prepares to drive Deme- 
trius from his throne, 622. is joined by Jonathan the high 
priest, by what means, asks Ptolemy Philometer to give him 
his daughter in marriage, 623. his plot against Ptolemy’s 
life, 624. defeated, ib. flies to Arabia, where Zabdiel, king 
of the country, cuts off his head, and sends it to Ptolemy, 
who rejoices at the sight of it, ib. 

AxexANDER Zaprna, the pretended son of Alexander 
Balas, defeats Demetrius in’ a pitched battle, ascends the 
throne, ii. 629. but soon deposed by Antiochus Gryphus, son 
of tlie late Demetrius, by the help of Physcon is compelled 
to shut himself up in Antioch, ib. 

ALEXANDER JaNnNn#zus succeeds his brother Aristobulus 
in the government of Judea, ii. 648. murders one of his bro- 
thers, ib. fights with the people of Ptolemais, blockades their 
city, 649. his perfidy to Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Crete, ib, 
defeated by him, ib. his alliance with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, 650. besieges Gaza, ib. puts its inhabitants to death, 
ib. insulted and hated by his own subjects, who openly re- 
be!, 651. his success against them, and enormous cruelty, 
652. his political advice to his queen, and death, 1b. 

ALEXANDER the Second, eldest son of Aristobuius the 
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second, escapes from Rome, ii. 657. by Pompey’s order is 
beheaded by Scipio, ib. 

ALexanpDer of Ephesus, who he was, and whether a friend 
to St Paul, iii. 432. n. 

ALEXANDRA, wife of Alexander Janneus, is regent of 
Judea after her husband’s death, ii. 652. the Pharisees, how- 
ever, manage the government, ib. terrified by Tigranes’s in- 
vasion, but delivered, how, 643. makes Hyrcanus, her eldest 
son, high priest, and declares him her successor, ib. 

ALEXANDRIA, its museum and library, ii. 583. n. the city, 
by whom built, 585. n. its history, ib. 

ALEXANDRION, account of, ii, 655, 

ALMA, meaning of, iii. 47. n. 

Altar of Burnt-offerings, i. 561. of incense, ib. why Balak 
erected seven altars, 577. n. altar, a privileged place, ii. 223. 
n. prophecy against that at Bethel, 270. n. 

AMALEKITE, his message to David, ii. 171. n. 

AMALEKITES, their descent, and the grounds of their en- 
amity against Israel, what, i: 624. their country described, 
625. n. their religion ahd government, ib. provoke the Al- 
mighty to lasting hostility, ii, 143. their genealogy by the 
author erroneous, i. 625. n. the command to destroy them 
evaded, ii, 117 —143. 

AmaZIAuH, succeeds his father Joash in the kingdom of 
Judah, avenges his father’s murder, ii. 356. fights against 
the Edomites, kills 10,000 of them, and takes as many pri- 
soners, 357. takes Selah, metropolis of Arabia Petrea, and 
throws the aforesaid prisoners from the rock on which the 
town was built, ib. his idolatry, 358. his challenge of Joash, 
who treats it with contempt, ib. vanquished, taken prisoner, 
murdered by his subjects, 359. succeeded by his son Azariah, 
called also Uzziah, ib. 

Ambuscade before Ai, account of, ii. 33. 

AMENOPHIS, the Pharaoh who pursued Israel, and was 
drowned, i. 620. n.: 

America, how peopled, i. 256. n. on Cook’s discoveries, 
ib. and 257. 

Ammon succeeds his father Manasseh in the kingdom of 
Judah, ii. 412. his wickedness, ib. is murdered by his do- 
mestics, after a reign of two years, and succeeded by his son 
Josiah, ib. ; 

AMMONITES, victory over the, ii. 115. 

Amnon falls in love with his sister Thamar, and ravishes 
her, li, 185, her speech to him very moving, ib. n. his hatred 
of her afterwards accounted for, ib. is killed by Absalom, 
187. and n. ; ; 

Amon or HAmon, its situation, i. 616. | 

AMORITES, grievous sinners, meaning of “ their iniquity 
not being yet full,” and why destroyed gradually, ii. 21. 

AmoriTEs, why severely treated by David, ii. 201. weight 
of their king’s crown, 206. n. 2 

Amos, prophet, account of him and his writings, ii. $66. 

AMPHIPOLIS, its situation, iii. 420. n. ; 

Analogy between the government of the Old Testament 
church and that of the New, ili. 500—1. 2. &c. 

AnaneEL, the high priest, is deposed by Herod, why, ii 
662. n. ue aS Tee 

Ananias, the high priest, orders his’ officers to strike St 
Paul on the face, ill. 480. some account of him, ib. - : 

Ananias, the disciple, who he was, 11. 403. n. 

Awnanias and Sapphira, their fraud and punishment, iii. 
396. 

Anathema of Joshua, what, ii. 7. m. 
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Ancients, their manner of cating, i. 405. n. why the Egyp- 
tians declined eating with the Hebrews, ib. n. their religion, 
272. idolatry, 274—5. 6. 

AnpREW the Apostle, his preaching and martyrdom, iii. 
460. his cross of a singular form, 461. 

ANGEL of the Covenant, who, ii. 52. n. 

Angels, when created, i. 15. evil ones, 47. n. angel from 
Gilgal, ii. 52. n. guardian, their reality, iii, 181. n. angel 
brandishing a sword over Jerusalem, ii. 221. their bodies not 
subject to the laws of gravity as ours are, 70. n. the angel 
appearing to Manoah, ib. their appearance in armour, a com- 
mon tradition, ib. absurdity of their supposed connection 
with women, i. 131. n. 

Anger ascribed to God, i. 523—601. 

Anger and reproaches, when allowable, iii. 159. 

Animals clean and unclean, a Divine command for the 
discrimination, 1. 149, 

Anointing, ‘why with oil, ii. 112. n. why David’s private, 
118. n. the effects of it, ib. n. of kings, an ancient custom, ib. 
Antanaclasis, a figure of ehevaric: exemplified, i. 50. n. 

ANTEDILUVIANS, their gradual progress in wickedness, i. 
129. Berosus, &c. quoted, i. 139. false notions of their skill 
in arts and sciences, 184. n. their detestable actions, 125, n. 
longevity, &c. ib. 

Antuony, Mark, defeats Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, 
ii. 693. makes Herod and his brother Phasael tetrarchs over 
Judea, 659. procures from the Roman senate the kingdom of 
Judea for Herod, 660. hastens to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
694. quarrel between him and Octavianus, ib. its cause, ib. 
his character, 695. sea-fight between him and Octavianus, ib. 
follows his mistress in her flight from the engagement, ib. is 
deserted by all his forces, ib. being informed of Cleopatra’s 
death, who fearing his resentment, had shut herself up in a 
monument, and spread that report, he kills himself, ib. 

ANTICHRIST, Man of Sin, who, iii. 490. and n. 

ANTIGONUS, younger son of Aristobulus the second, by 
the help of the Parthians gains the kingdom of Judea, ii. 
660. besieged by Herod in Jerusalem, 661. yields, 662. his 
_ pusillanimity and death, 663, 

ANTIGONUS, the brother. of Aristobulus, is perfidiously 
murdered, ii. 648. 

AwntTiocuus Epreuanss, his wicked and wild behaviour, 
ii, 516. supposed the Gog and Magog mentioned in Ezek. ib. 
n. but more probably Cambyses, ib. is the horror and abo- 
mination of mankind, ib. succeeds Seleucus in the kingdom 
of Syria, by whose means, 589. his implacable enmity to the 
Jews, whom he persecutes, 590. deposes Onias the high 
priest, and sells the pontificate to his brother Jason first, and 
for what, ib. afterwards to his brother Menelaus, for what, 
ib. besieges Jerusalem, storms it, slays 40,000 Jews, 591. 
forces himself into the temple, pollutes even the Holy of 
Holies, how, 592. massacres the people, compelling them to 
idolatry, ib. suppresses the rites of tle Jewish religion, and 
burns the devout observers of the Sabbath, 593. attempts to 
plunder the temple of Diana at Ephesus, is disappointed, by 
whom, 599. his vain threats to the Jews, 600. his exquisite 
tortures of body and mind before he expires, ib. the Macca- 
bean history of him confirmed by Polybius, his character 
from the same historian, 601. 

AnTiocHus the Great makes himself master of Coelo.Sy- 
ria and Palestine, ii. 588. defeats the Egyptians at Paneas, 
ib. his favours to the Jews, why granted, ib. makes peace 
with Ptolemy Epiphanes, gives him his daughter Cleopatra 
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$ in marriage, ib. spoils Jupiter’s temple, ib. is slain for his 
$ sacrilege, 590. his character, n. ib. 
$ Antiocuus Eupater succeeds his father riding in the — 
eae of Syria in his minority, is under the tuition of 
Lysias, ii. 613. carries a great army into Judea, 615. rati- 
3 fies a peace made by Lysias with Judas Maccabzeus, ib. de- 
{ po ee by Demetrius Soter, the legal heir, and killed by him, 
618 
| 
; 
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Antiocuus Sidetes deposes his brother Demetrius, and 

marries his wife, ii, 627. conquers the usurper Tryphon, 
becomes the king of Syria, ib. called Sidetes from his pas- 
sion for hunting. ib. his perfidy to, and murder of Simon 
and his sons, ib. takes Jerusalem, 628, marches against the 
king of Parthia with a great army, but both are cut off in 
one night by the inhabitants of the country, 629. 

ANTIocH, or Epidaphne, its situation, iii. 408. n 

Ps re father of Herod the Great, his parentage, 

. 652. esteemed for his wisdom by the Romans and 

ee 653. n. poisoned by his friend Malicus, 608. 

ANTONIA, a fortress at Jerusalem, its origin, founder, and 
name, ili. 438. n. 

APAMEA, its situation, ii. 627. n. 

APHEK, a city of Judah, ii. 107. in its fall kills ta 
men, its. situation, 305. n. 

APOCALLYPSE, its authenticity, iii. 471. n. 

riage his preaching at Ephesus and Corinth, iii. 
426 

APOLLONIUS, his miracles suspected, ili. 237. n. 

Apologues, their use, iii. 174.n. 0 ~ 

Apostles, the import of the name, and to whom given ge- 
nerally, by the Jews, iii. 118. and to whom in particular, 
ib. those of our Lord, their election and authority, 131. and 
161. why mean men chosen to that office, 157. their return 
to Jerusalem after the ascension, 391. choose Matthias into 
their number, ib. are filled with the Holy Ghost, 392. make 
many converts, heal all diseases, &c. 393. 

Apparitions, notion of the Jews that they betoken death 
to the person who sees them, iii. 3.'n. 

Apparitions, one of the usual ‘ways of revelation, i. 309. n. 

Appeals, Roman, manner of, tii, 444. n. 

Aprit Forum, its situation, &c. iii. 452, n. 

Apples of Sodom, account of, i. 388. n. 

Aprons of our first parents, i. 53. n 

Aquila, some account of him, iii, 424. n, 

ARABIA, three divisions of, iii. 403. n. » 

ARABIANS obtain the appellation of wild, i. 324. theif 
manner of life, prowess, and history for several ages, 325—6: 
their custom of carrying fire before their armies in the de- 
sarts of Arabia, 515. 

ARARAT, mountain, described, i. 189, supposed to be 
Caucasus, 206. migration from it, 223. n, 

Aratus quoted, ili, 423. n. ‘ 

ARBACES joins with Belesis in a conspiracy against Sar- 
danapalus, king of Assyria, ii. 473. is thrice defeated by 
him, but having laid siege to Nineveh, he drives him to the 
desperate act of burning himself, his palace, &c. and gets 
possession of his kingdom, 475. 

ARCHELAUS succeeds his father Herod, is equally hated 
$ by the Jews, who complain of him to Augustus, iii, 15. 
: loses his government, and is banished, ib. 
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Archers of great service in ancient warfare, i ii, 134, me 
Saul first taught the use of the bow, ib. 
AREOPAGUS, described, iii: 422. ns 
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AREOPAGUS described, ili, 422. n. 

ARGONAUTS, their exploits, ii. 213. 

ARIMATHEA, its name and situation, ili. 293. n. 
ARIsTARCHUS, who he was, iii. 431. accompanies St 
» Paul to Ephesus, ib. partakes of all his dangers and toils, 
‘and suffers with him, n, ib. 

ARISTOBULUs the First, son of Hyrcanus, succeeds his fa- 
ther as king of Judea, ii. 647. his sanguinary suspicious 
temper, ib. imprisons his mother, and starves her to death, 
why, ib, also kills his brother Antigonus, ib. his war with the 
Itureans, whom he subdues and compels to embrace the 
Jewish religion, 648. dies in the utmost agonies of body and 
mind, ib. is succeeded by his son Alexander Jannzus, ib. 

ARISTOBULUS the Second, younger son of Jannzus, heads 
a party against the Jews, iii. 653. takes several castles, 654. 
obliges his brother Hyrcanus to resign to him by treaty the 
crown and high priesthood, ib. defeated by Aretas, pursued 
to Jerusalem, ib. obliges Aretas to raise the siege, slays 
6000 of his men, ib. pleads his cause before Pompey, 655. 
revolts, but submits at last to Pompey, ib. imprisoned with 
his daughters, carried to Rome, but escapes and again re- 
volts, 657. carried back and poisoned, ib. 

Ark, Noah’s, its dimensions, i. 157. n. his faith in build- 
ing it, ib. n. its capacity, 179. how animals came into it, 
"182. their subsistence, and the window in it, 183, n. con- 
jectures as to the place where it rested, 189. 

Ark of the Lord, why said to be at Shechem, when it 
really was at Shiloh, ii. 35. taken by the Philistines, 107, 
lamented by the Israelites, 110. is carried in triumph to 
Ashdod, placed in the temple of Dagon, at whose coming 
the idol falls, carried by them in procession from town to 
town, their affliction makes them send it back, 109. Benja- 
mites looking into it are slain, 110. is brought to Kirjath- 
jearim, ib. why the Israelites carried it with them to the 
wars in Philistia, 13'7. why God suffered it to be taken, ib. and 
138. whether seventy Bethshemites slain, 139. why not carried 
to Shiloh, ib. brought to Jerusalem by David, 176. its his- 
tory till it was seen no more, 139. n. Uzzah struck dead for 
touching it, 170. why David would not have it go with him 
in Absalom’s rebellion, 190. n. 

Ark of the Covenant, ii. 260. n. and 519. n. 

Armais, brother of Sesostris, account of him, i, 622, 3. 
his usurpation and defeat, ib. 

ARMENIA, mountains of, i. 189. } 
_ Arpuaxap, king of Media, account of him and Ecba- 
tana, ii. 447. n. : 

Arrows, their use in war, ii. 134. signal 
than and David, 124. 

Asa succeeds his father Abijah in the kingdom of Judah, 
ii. 274. fortifies several frontier cities, ib. vanquishes Zerah, 
_king of Arabia, ib. and 275. engages Benhadad’s assistance 
against Baasha, king of Israel, is inexcusable, and why, 276. 
_grows peevish and passionate towards the end of his reign, 
orders his body to be burnt, and how, ibid. note +*. During 
his reign there were 8 kings of Israel, 278. 

AsakKe- killed, ii. 172. n. e 

Ascensions of our Blessed Lord, several of them after 
his resurrection, iii. 297. n. ib. upon the words, “ I have 
not ascended.” ‘ > 

Asuvop, how situated, and for what famous, 11. 108. n, 

Asuima, an idol of the Syrians, its shape and worship, ii. 

“Be 
sel bee a a city of the Philistines, its situation, an- 
cient and present, ii, 72. nD. 
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ASKALON, its situation, ii. 108. n. 

AsmopgEus, a demon, who, iii, 121. n. 

ASPHALTITES, lake, i. 340. 

ASPHALTUS, i, 182—8. 

Ass, not a despicable creature among Eastern nations, ii. 
86. sacred among the Philistines, ib, Sampson’s weapon, what, 
ib. n. of Balaam, i. 618. our Saviour rides on one, iii. 220. 

AssuuR, a descendant of Shem, being driven from Ba- 
bel by Nimrod, founds Nineveh, i. 266. the cities which he 
built, 267. 

ASSIDEANS, @ particular sect of the Jews, account of 
them, ii. 595. n. : 

Assos, its situation, iii. 434. n. 

Astarotu, the goddess of the Zidonians, account of,i i 
275..n. 

AsTarTE, idol of the Tyrians, account of it, ii. 275. n. 

Astronomers of the East, see Wise Men. Q 

Astronomy of the Egyptians, i. 480. of Pythagoras and 
the Hindoos, ib. Chaldeans, 253. < ; 

ASSYRIAN empire, origin of, i, 252. the history of, from 
Diodorus and Justin, 271. n.**, dissolution of, ii. 676. 

ASSYRIAN captivity, the ruin of the ten tribes of Israel, i. 
418. n. 

Asumay, Syrian idol, ii. 397. n. 

Artes, her story, to what an allusion, i. 47; n. 

AruaLiaH, after Jehu had slain her son, usurps the king- 
dom of Juda, cuts off all the royal family, except Joash, 
who was concealed, by whom, when, and how long, ii. 353. 
and n. she is seized by Jehoiada’s guards, and soon after 
slain, 354. 

ATHENS, its situation, &c. iii. 421. n. 

ATTALIA, its situation, iii, 414. n. 

ATTILIUs’s amphitheatre, fall of, ii. 91. n. 

Attrogs, supposed by the Jews to be the fruit forbidden 
to our first parents, ii, 650. n. resembles a citron or lemon, 
of a rough rind, common in Palestine, and thrown by the 
populace against the high priest, ib, _ 

Aucustus, his reign and domestic grievances, iii. 507. 
and n. his good Jaws and wholesome severities, 508. his re- 
spect for our Saviour, ib. appoints Tiberius his successor, ib. 
his death and character, 509. and the honours paid to his 
memory, ib. reformation of the calendar by him, ib. and n. 

« Authority, as one having,” explained, iii, 120. n. 

AVEN and AMAL, what, i, 593. n. fal 

Avites, or AvaDIz, a people in Bactriana, probably 
those whom Salmaneser transported into Palestine, it. 
397. n. ¥v 

AZEKAH, its situation, ii. 119, n. ; 

Azoruws, its situation, ii, 108. n. called Ashod formerly, 
ili, 402. n, 
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BAAL, idol of the Moabites, his name, i. 577. n. Balaam 
his priest, 618. the same as Priapus, ib. or Mendes of the 
Egyptians, ib. and ii. 297. the priests of accept Elijah’s chal- 
lenge, 300. account of their vestments, 352. n. Baalpeor the 
same, i. 577. n. ae a 

BAALBERITH, another idol, ii. 65. nm. 

BaaLzeBus, called the god of flies, an idol of Ekron, ii, 
31]. n. ; 

Baasua, kills Nadab, king of Israel, usurps his throne, 
his cruel acts, ii, 277. n. 

BaBeEL, tower, the time and cause of its being built, and 


» 
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the number of those engaged in the enterprise, i. 219—227. 
n, opinions of the author concerning it and Nimrod contro- 
verted 235. demolished by Xerxes ; account of its remains, 
239. 

BasyLon, by whom built, and for what purposes, i. 219, 
&c, enlarged by whom, 265. its ancient state, ib. and il. 521. 

BaByLontans, famed for the art of dyeing, ii. 8. n. their 
learning, 523, n. 

_ Baccurpgs, governor of Mesopotamia, is ordered by De- 
metrius to march with an army into Judea, ii. 618. over- 
powers and kills Judas Maccabzeus, 620. pursues and over- 
takes Jonathan, the brother and successor of Judas, 621. 
goes to Jerusalem, fortifies Mount Acra, makes a treaty, and 
returns to Syria, ib. 

BaraaM, is sent for by Balak, why, i. 577. permitted by 
God to go under certain restrictions, is met by an angel, and 
reproved by his ass, ib. his meeting with the king, and pro- 
phecy, 578. his wicked device to seduce and destroy Israel, 

579. is cut off by Phineas, 582. his character, &c. 606. 

Batak, king of Moab, sends to Balaam costly presents, 
i. 577. receives him courteously, jb. but enraged at his bless- 
ing instead of cursing his enemy, dismisses him, 578. 

Bacu, its situation, ii. 680. n. 

Batistz of the Romans, ii. 616. n. 

Banishment, how looked on by the Roman law, iii. 470. n. 

Baptism, why appointed, i. 74. n. ancient manner of, iii. 
18. that of John and Christ, remarks on, ib. 

Baptism of infants among the Jews, and in the Christian 
church, ili. 334—5. 

_ BARAK, son of Abinoam, general of the Israelites, having 
received a message from Deborah, defeats Sisera and his ar- 
amy on Mount Tabor, ii. 59. kills the king, his faith and that 
of Deborah, 60. n. and 82. 

Barts, castle, described, ii. 680. n. 

Barwnazas, his character, iii. 404. sent by the apostles 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, 408. is appointed to go with St 
Paul to preach to the Gentiles, 411. is supposed to be Jupi- 
ter, 413. sent with St Paul to Jerusalem from Antioch, why, 
415. sent back to Antioch with the decree of the council, 
416. preaches about Liguria, 470. settles a church at Milan, 
ib. is its bishop, returns to Cyprus, is stoned to death by the 
Jews, ib. 

BarsaBas, account of him, iii, 392. n. = 

BaRfHOLoMEW, not the proper, but patronymic name of 
this apostle, iii. 118. n. thought to be Nathanael, ib. preach- 
es the Gospel in India Superior, converts the king and queen 
of Armenia at Albinople, 469. he is first flayed by the priests, 
then beheaded or crucified, 470. his relative name accounted 
for, ib. n. 

Barucu, the disciple and amanuensis of Jeremiah, reads 
his prophecies in the temple in the hearing of the people, ii. 
440, ig ordered to be seized with his master, but both escape, 
441, 

Barzituat is very kind to king David during his exile, ii. 
‘216. invited upon the king’s restoration to go with him to 
Jerusalem, ib. but declines on account of his great age, ib. 

Bashan, one of the most fertile cantons of Canaan, de- 
seribed, i. 576. n. , 

Battering-rams first used at the siege of Troy, ii. 25. con« 
troverted, ib. ’ 

BaTHsHEBA, marriage between her and David unlawful, 
why, ii. 183. n. has a son, Solomon, 185. how far guilty, ib. n. 

BatuH-coL, explained, ili, 257. n. 

Bdellium, what, where found, i. 37. 
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BEAN, its situation, ii. 614. n. its children, who, ib. n. 

Beard, cutting off, the greatest indignity, ii. 180, the case 
of David’s ambassadors, ib. 

Beasts and Birds, the number of them in the ark, what, i.. 
179. n. are fewer than commonly supposed, ib, their provi- 
sion, 180.n, and 181, n. the various species of, 180. how they 
were all brought to the ark, 182. how they lived for want of 
air and light, ib. how in the middle region of the air, and 
how they got into America, 183—186. and n. 

BEER, city, account of, ii. 66. n. 

BEERLAHARO}, meaning of, i. 286. 

BgersHesa, meaning of, i. 344, 

Bees abhor bad smells, ii. 71. swarm of in a lion’s carcase, 
ib. 4 

Behemoth, what, its prodigious strength, ii. 636. 

Bet or BaAL, meaniny of, i. 238, n. 

Be.esis, governor of Babylon, conspires with Arbaces 

against Sardanapalus king of Assyria, they succeed, and di- 
vide his empire between them, ii. 473. settles the Chaldean 
era, or that of Nabonassor, 474, n. 

BELLERoPHON, his story founded on that of Uriah, ii, 182. 
n, the name, ib. 

Bells worn by the high priest, the number of, uncertain, 
i. 561. the use and intent of them, ib. n. 

Bexsuazzar succeeds Laborosoarchod in the kingdom of 
Babylon, i. 490. probably grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, n. 
doubts of, ib. defeated by Cyrus, shut up in Babylon, 491. 
profanes the sacred vessels at a feast, ib. terrified with the 
hand-writing, which Daniel explains, 492, slain in the taking 
of the city, ib. and n. 

BeLvs, successor to Nimrod, his actions and death, i. 
267. ll. 522. n. 

Bevus, temple of in Babylon, totally destroyed by Xerxes, 
and never since rebuilt, t. 238. and n. 

BeLzeBus, why the head of the fallen angels so called, 
ii. 311. n. and iii, 124. n. how distinguised by the apostles, 
ib. and Jews, ib. and in Tobit’s days, ib. 

Bennapap, king of Syria, raises a vast army against 
Ahab, king of Israel, in order to invest Samaria, ii. 304, 
defeated twice, makes peace with him, 305, sends a strong 
detachment to Dothan to seize Elisha, but his officers are 
bewildered, struck blind, and led into the midst of Samaria, 
344, his army is dismayed and routed at the siege of Sama- 
ria, himself murdered, and how, 347, succeeded by his vil- 
lainous servant Hazael, ib. 

BENJAMITES, tragical war of, and its cause, ii. 54. the man- 
ner of recruiting their slaughtered tribe, 56. why so severely 
treated, and by God’s permission, 94—5. ei 

BENJAMITE, pathetic report of one to Eli, ii; 107. n. 

Bewnony, last son of Jacob, import of the name, i. 372. n. 
called Benjamin by his father after his mother’s decease, ib. 

Berea, its situation, ili. 421. n. 

BERENICE, sister to king Agrippa, account of, ili. 444, n. 

Beritn, an idol, how worshipped, ii. 65. n. 

Berosus, his history of the antediluvians, character of, 
i, 139. 

BeTHABARA, its situation, iii, 20, n. 

BeTHany, its ancient and present state, iii, 208, n. 

BETHAVEN, its situation and name, i. 360. n. 

BeErHEL, its situation and name, i, 361. and ii, 52. 

BETHESDA, meaning of, its pool described, iii. 118. why 
mentioned only by St John, 145. why not mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, 146, and n, whence it received its healing quality, 
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_ and how it was lost,.147. and 148.n. and why one only 
cured, iii, 114. n. 


BrruLeuem, the same with Ephrah, i. 372. birth-place of 


David, afterwards of our Saviour, iii. 8. its well, il. 25. n. 


racter and exploits, 691. contents of his letter to the senate, 


‘692. which considers it a declaration of war, ib. passes the 


Rubicon, ib. surprises Ariminum, ib. gets possession of Italy 
and Spain, ib. defeated by Pompey, 693. his victory at Phar- 


Beruianuen, its situation, iii. 9. n, David desires to drink ¢ salia and its consequences, ib. 


of its well, 225. n. 

BETHORON, its situation, ii. 38, n. 

BeTHPHAGE, its situation, iii. 214, n. 
_ Berusarpa, its situation, iii, 23. n. and 135. . 

Betusuemites, slain by God, why, ii. 110, the number 
hardly conceivable, why the translation may be thought in- 
correct, 138, + 

BETHULIA, its situation, ii. 448. n. 

Beruzura, its situation, ii. 598. n. ' 

Bezex, war against its king, ii, 51. its situation, ib. n. why 
the king was mutilated, ib. n. 

Bitpap, one of Job’s friends, i. 429. n. 

Bizyan, concubinary wife of Jacob, i. 363. 

Birthright, its prerogatives, i. 412. n. 

Bishops, their several offices, iii. 482. 

Bitumen, what, and where plentiful, i, 157. n. and 188. 
and 220. and ii. 306. . 

Birryni, its situasion, iii. 418. n. 

Blasphemy, meaning of the term, iti. 37. n. its punishment, 


Blasphemer of God’s holy name put to death, i, 538. n. 

Blessings, prophetical, &c. of the patriarchs, institution of, 
i, 349. that of Isaac to Jacob explained, i. 352. 356. 

Blood, not to be eaten, and meaning of the prohibition, 
i. 211, whether binding upon Christians, 212. arguments for 
and against, ib. the question decided, 219. 

Blind and lame of the Jebusites, what they were, ii. 175. n. 

Boanerces, who so called, meaning of the term, iii. 
118. n. 

Body, human, Galen’s description of, i. 29. and n. 

Bodily parts ascribed to God, i. 601. and 523. and pas- 
sions, i. 126. 

Boils, of what kind inflicted on Egypt, i. 473. and 450. n. 

Bottles used in the East, of what made, iii. 39. n. and ii. 
29. n. 

Sges that of paradise, described from Milton, i 3220. 
Brachmans, who, and their ceremonies, i. 523.0, 
Brazen Serpent, why set up, i. 605. Mahometan fictions 

of, 606. n. 
Breaker of the Sabbath stoned to death, i. 539. where 
buried, ib. author’s mistake corrected, n. ib. 
_ Brethren of Jesus, who they were, iii. 125. n. 
Brethren, their power in the church, iil. 484, , 
Brute worship among the Egyptians, the origin of it, 
what, i. 483. 499. " 
Brutus personates the fool, why, ii. 150. 


Buckle, golden, a mark of great distinction among the ¢ 


Greeks and Persians, and how worn, ii. 628.n. 
Burying, the Jews of old embalmed their dead, ii. 135. n. 
why the bodies of Saul and his sons were butnt, ib, n. cus- 
tom of afterwards, iii. 296. n. and 212. n. 
Burying places, where, ii. 360, n. 


ADMUS, fables concerning him, i. 479. and its 
ee Julius, murdered in the senate, ii. 693. his cha- 
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CzmsaréA, its situation, ii. 668. n. 
CmsareA PHILIPPI, iii. 139. n. 
Carn, his name and birth, i. 105. his oblations, 106. te- 


jected, why, ib. resolves to murder his brother, 107. his in- 


human motives, 108..n. becomes a vagabond, and is banish- 
ed, his idolatry, settles in the land of Nod, 109. his name, 
wicked posterity, and their inventions, his wife and city, and 
the mark set upon him, ib. n. and 113. 

Cainires, their wickedness, manner of living and idola- 
try, i. 133. 

Cates, one of the spies sent to survey Canaan, i. 512. 
his report and veracity, ib. n. when general, he promises his 
daughter as a reward for victory, ii. 52. 

Calf, golden, made by Aaron, i. 512. accounted a symbol 
of the Deity, ii. 281. 

Caticuta, his barbarities to the Jews, ii. 60. his good 
beginning when emperor, iii. 510. his atracious vices after- 
wards, 511. his death, ib. n. 

Catvary, Mount, described, ii. 252. n. and iii. 287. n. 

CameByses, the Ahasuerus of Scripture, succeeds his fa- 
ther Cyrus in Persia, stops the building of Jerusalem, it. 
528. for his wickedness supposed to be the Gog and Magog 
in Ezekiel, 516. his short reign and untimely end, 528. suc- 
ceeded by a Magian, pretending to be his brother Smer. 
dis, ib. : 

Camel’s hair of St John Baptist, what, iii. 18. n. 

Canaan, why cursed by Noah instead of Ham, i. 209, 
the curse what and how verified, ib. fe a 

Canaay, land of, described, i. 280, n. divided among the 
tribes, 583. n. ee 55 

CanaaniteEs, driven out of their country, by whom, i. 
601. why they were so supine, 602. and ii.17. why God 
commanded them to be extirpated, i. 601—2. why they 
were not at once driven out, li. 34. 

CaNnA OF GALILEE, account of, iii. 24. n. 

Canpacz, queen of Ethiopia, account of her, iii. 401. n. 

Candlestick, golden, in the tabernacle, i. 560. 

CaPERNAUM, its situation, ili, 24. n. why our Lord pre- 
ferred it as the place of his residence, ‘and of the cure there, 
148, 

Canites, or Kararres, their peculiar principles, ii. 641, 
642. . 

Carpus, who he was, iii. 463. n. 

Carruacinians think it more glorious to gain a victory 
by fraud than by courage, ii. 204, n. 

Castor and Potux, their story, iii 451.0, 0. 

Cat, sacred in Egypt, i. 486. n.a capital crime to kill one, 
ib. not eaten even in famine, ib. 

Catapulte, described, ii, 616.n. ; 

Cariuring, his agent’s discourse and conduct, ii. 151. n. 

Cave, David’s rencounter with Saul in one, ii. 128. 

Crcrops, his story, i. 478.and n. | . 

Censures, Ecclesiastical, their institution and design, iii. 
505. s 
Challenge of twelve men against twelve, ii. 172. 

Chains, ornaments of camels, ii. 65. n. 
Chancellor, his office and estimation in the East, ii. 179, he 
Channels of the Sea, how made, i. 34, n. 
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Chaos described, i. 3. and 19. n. 

CHARCHEMISH, its situation, name, and destruction, ii. 
415, n. 

Charge, our Lord’s, to the 
why, iii. 139. n. and 148. n. 

Chariots of war described, ii. 11. n. and 115.n, 

Charming of serpents, i. 605. n. 

CuEporLaomeER, king of Elam, is overcome by Abraham, 
i, 283. n. who, ib. 

CuemosH, or Cuamos, idol of Moab, account of, ii. 287. n. 

Chemistry invented, i. 480. improved, ii. 46. 

CuHEREM, what, ii. 100. 

CHERETHITES and PeLeTuiTEs, who they were, ii. 179. 
and why David’s guard so called, ib. 

Cherubim described, i. 523. n. those that guarded para- 
dise, i. 54. 

Children, by the Jewish law considered the property of 
their parents, and might be sold for seven years to pay debt, 
ii. 816. n. children of the East who, 61. n. 

Cuina, Moses silent concerning its first population, i. 
206. n. 

Curos, island, described, iii. 434, n. 

Curist, why subject to death, i. 118. and iii. 319. 

Chronology, ancient, different views of, i. 138, &c. 246. 
259, &c. 476, &c. 489. 
~*’ Chronometers invented, ii. 425. n. 

Church, its state and increase at the end of the first cen- 
tury, iii. 530. 

* Church defined, iii, 140. n. constitution and discipline of 
it in primitive times, 500. see dissertation D. ib. analogy 
between the Christian and Old Testament church, 501. three 
orders in it, bishops, priests or presbyters, and deacons, 502. 
rise of diocesan episcopacy, ib. and of parish churches, 505. 

CixictA, its situation, iti, 405. n. 

Cinna, civil war of him and Marius and Sylla, ii. 689. 

Cinnim, translated lice, opinions concerning, i. 449. n. 

Circumcision, religiously observed from the time of Abra- 
han, i. 287. the manner of performing it, 300. n. and ii. 5. 
n. a Divine institution, and practised by several nations, 1, 
328. n. ends of it, 329. renewed at Gilgal, ii. 5. why omitted 

“before, 23. not necessary to salvation now, iii. 415. the com- 
mand positive, that no child should be circumcised before 
the eighth day, 7. -. 

Cxravnius, his good beginning, his indolent stupidity af- 
terwards, his marrying Agrippina, who poisons him, iii. 512 
=13S. 

CuieopaTRA, daughter of Ptolemy Philometer, account 
of, ii. 626—9. n. th 

Cxeoratra, queen of Egypt, her character and achieve- 
ments, ii. 649. n. 

CLeopaTRA, another queen of Egypt, her ascendence 
over Mark Antony, and its consequences, ii. 694, 695. 

Clocks invented, when, i. 185. . 

Cloud, pillar of, the guide of the Israelites, i. 516. and n. 

Clothes of the Israelites, not decaying, how, i. 592—3. n. 

Cnipvs, its situation, iii. 448. n. 

Coats, or vestments of our first parents after the fall, what, 
i. 53. n. . 

Cock-crowing, time of, iii. 272. n. 

Colonies, two kinds of among the Romans, iii. 418. n. 

Cotosss, its situation, iii. 453. n. } 

Coming to Jesus, what it means, iii. 121. n. 

Commandments given to the sons of Noah, i, 150, n. 

Commencement of idolatry, i, 490. 


persons cured not to disclose, 
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Commendatory Epistles used in the early times of the 
church, iii. 427. n. 

Commerce, its rise and improvement, i. 271. n. 

Compacts, inconclusive reasoning upon them, ii. 81. n. 

Computations of Time, various, i. 141. 

Condition of David’s marriage to Saul’s daughter, what, 
ii, 121. n. 

Confirmation, at what age practised among the Jews, iii. 
15. n. 

Conflagration, general, a blessing to the earth, i. 201. 

Confusion of Tongues, remarks upon it, i. 219. and 229. n. 

Contradictions, seeming ones reconciled, concerning the 
number of Jews returning from captivity, ii. 501—17. 
those who are said to have gone to the temple after 
its destruction, 518. the elders weeping when it began 
to be rebuilt, 519. and the.exploits of Judas Maccabeeus, 
634. 

Coos, its situation, ili. 436. n. 

Corric Language, account of, i. 481. n. 

CorINTH, account of, iii. 423, n. 

CorneE Ltvs, his conversion, ili. 406. 

Coronation, manner of anciently, ii. 354. n. 

Councils of Nice and Trent, remarks on, i. 151, n. 

Council at Jerusalem, decree of, iii. 415. 

Courts of the Israelites, ii..255. of the priests, 256. of the 


Gentiles, ib. and iii, 25. of the tabernacle, ii. 256. and n. 


Covenant between David and Israel, ii. 174. n. 

Covert of the Sabbath, what, ii. 402. n. 

Crassus, his misconduct in the Parthian war, ii. 690. n. 

Creation, history of, i. 1. of the planetary system, remarks 
on the author’s account of it, 5. n. chaos, light, air, wa 
ter, sun, moon, and stars, animals, man, 6—19. the Mosaic 
account the most rational ; the Divine attributes conspicuous 
in all its works, 23—27. , 

CRETE, its situation, ili. 417. n. 

Crime, David’s, how aggravated, ii. 197. 

Crispus, ruler at Corinth, iii. 425. 

Crocodile, worshipped in Egypt, i. 484. n. 

Cross, duty of taking it up reasonable, iii. 142. n. custom 
of bearing it, ib. 

Crucifixion, a shameful and painful kind of death, iii, 
286. n. 

Cubit, what, i. 157: n. - 

Cup, manner of divining by it, i. 406. n. and 423. 

Cusu; land of, opinions relating to it, i. $8. n. and ii. 274 n. 

Cusn, his descendants. i. 212. n. and 24). 

Customs, general institution of, i, 255. n. particular ones, 
of adjuring by the name of God, iii. 277. n. of carrying ima- 
ges in processions, ii. 108. n, of warriors placing their arms 
by them when they retire to sleep, ii. 130. n. of changing 
names, i. 401. n. of having fools at court, ii. 151. n. of edu- 
cating the sons of kings, ii. 268. n. of ornaments worn in 
battle, 292. n, of taking hold of the beard, 218. n. of keepe 
ing centinels on a watch-tower, 349. n. 

CuTHATH, account of it, ii. 396. n. 

CuviEeR’s Theory examined, i. 172. n. 

Cyaxares, or Darius, sends for his nephew Cyrus to 
command the Median army, ii. 489. and n. who conquers 
Belshazzar, &c, 492. n. ; 

CypaRissos, account of it, i. 157—8. n. 

Cypress, most durable of trees, i. 157. n 

CyPRUS, its situation, iii. 395, n. 

CyYREN&, its situation, iii. 286. n. and 408. n. 

Cyrus, sent by his uncle Cyaxares against Babylon, con- 
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quers and slays Neriglissar, ii. 490. defeats Belshazzar, 491. 
takes Babylon and slays him, 492. transfers the kingdom to 
Cyaxares, and is himself advanced to the Persian throne, 
495. his decree in favour of the Jews, 496. ». makes Daniel 
his prime miniter, ib. his death, 528. and n. succeeded by 
his son Cambyses, or Ahasuerus, ib. and 677. his discourse 
upon the immortality of the soul, ib. and 678. 
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DAGON, idol, described, ii. 75. n. falls before the ark at 
Ashdod, 108. n. 

DaLManurTna, its situation, ili, 139. 

Damascus, a city of Syria, its situation, ii, 178. n. its an- 
cient history, 401. n, and modern, iii. 402. n. 

Daw, tribe of, quits the plains, il. 52, sends spies to survey 
the country, 53. prophecy concerning the Danites, 70. n. 
their camp, 71. n. account of their idolatry, 54. n. 

Danans, his history, i. 479. and n. 

Dancing, how mingled with devotion, ii. 177. n. 

DawieL, the prophet, his royal descent, ii. 482. his three 
favourite companions who, is carried with them captive into 
Babylon, ib. why called Belteshazzar, 483. n. is instructed 
in all the learning of the Chaldeans, ib. tells king Nebuchad- 
nezzar his dream, and interprets it, 484, what parts of his 
book are written in Hebrew and what in Chaldee, ib. n. is 
loaded with presents, and made governor of Babylon, 485. 
his three friends likewise advanced to places of power and 
trust, ib. they are however cast into a fiery furnace, why, 
486, but saved by a miracle, ib. their song not canonical, 
ib. n. interprets another dream of the king, 487. reproves 
Belshazzar, why, then proceeds to interpret the hand- writing 
on the wall, 492. is respected by Darius, and made president 
of the kingdom, 493. a conspiracy against his life conse- 
quent thereupon, ib. is cast into the lions den, 494. saved, ib. 
intercedes with God for the restoration of the Jews, ib. pro- 
cures a decree to that effect from Cyrus, 495. n. attends the 
Persian court, 499. dies in a good old age, ib. character of, 
and his works, 500. his prophecies, 503. his book held among 
the sacred writings, and read in public assemblies, 504, &c. 
his education in the Chaldean learning, ib. exemption from 
the furnace, knowledge in dreams, ib. his using names dif- 
ferent from the Greek historians, ib. 505. technical words, 
&c. omitted in the Septuagint version, in the catalogue 
of prophets, and in Ecclus. 508. in the Chaldee para- 
phrase, ib. other books forged under his name, 510. see ob- 
jections and answers, see the 70 weeks explained, 513—14. 

Darius, upon the death of Smerdis the Magian, mounts 
the throne of Persia, how, ii. 530. n. his decree in favour of 
the Jews, who finish the temple in consequence of it, 552. 
appoints the revenues of Samaria for the maintenance of its 
service, ib. dies, and is succeeded by his son Xerxes, 533. 
his character, .ib. n. his stratagem in taking Babylon, his 
defeat in Greece. . 

Danivs, viz. Copomanus, succeeds Arses in the Persian 
monarchy, ii. 579. is vanquished in two pitched: battles by 
Alexander the Great, ib. is murdered by two of his noblemen 
in the most barbarous manner, 582. n. his magnanimity in 
refusing to kill himself, ii. 156. n. his concubines, 286. 

Darius, or Cyarxares II. makes Daniel his favourite, 
but afterwards throws him to the lions, ii. 493. and 494. 
Darkness, one of the plagues of Egypt, 1. 475, n. 
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Davin, privately anointed by Samuel to be king instead 
of Saul, ii, 118. is sent for to court, and promoted; why, ib. 
accepts Goliah’s challenge, and slays him, and how, 120, and 
n, his life in danger from Saul’s furious passions, the affronts 
which he bears, flies to Samuel, and with him to Naioth, 
121—122. the tender friendship between him and Jonathan 
Saul’s son, 123. banished from court, he lives as an outlaw, 
wandering from place to place, obtains Goliah’s sword from 
Ahimelech, high priest at Nob, by telling a lie, 125, proceeds 
to Gath, counterfeits madness, and why, ib. escapes to Adul- 
lam, gathers a little army, flies to the king of Moab for pro- 
tection, but leaves him upon a warning from the prophet 
Gad, 126. relieves Keilah, defeating the Philistines, retires 
to the deserts of Ziph, where Jonathan and he have an in- 
terview, thence to Maon, where an opportunity offered ‘of 
destroying his inveterate enemy, which he heroically refuses 
to embrace, 127.—8. promises to protect Saul’s family, goes 
to Paran, Nabal’s rudeness, and his wife Abigail's prudent 
conduct, 129. he marries her after Nabal’s death, and Ahi- 
noam also, Saul again in his power, is unhurt, his irony to 
Abner, Saul’s officer, retreats.to Achish, who assigns. him 
Ziklag for his residence, makes excursions agaiist the Ama 
lekites, his untrue report of matters to the king, 131—2: to 
avoid the enmity of the courtiers, he feigns madness, some 
objections answered on these particulars, his skill in:music, 
remarks on, 148, why he pretended idiotism, 149. justified, 
150. perhaps his illness was real epilepsy, 151. his conduct 
in some instances wrong, ib. et. seq. his being called “ the 
man after God’s own heart,” explained, 153. n. not culpable 
in sparing Saul’s life, his resentment against Nabal just, 155. 
yet the excess of it not so, ib. David at Ziklag hears the 
mournful tidings of Saul’s and Jonathan’s fate, puts the mes« 
senger to death, why, 171, removes to Hebron, is appointed 
king of Judah, (challenge of 12 men against 12,) discomfits 
Ishbosheth, his rival, displeased at Joab for killing Abner, 
172—-173. punishes the murderers of Ishbosheth, 174. is 
made king of all Israel, 175. takes Jerusalem and enlarges it, 
congratulated by Hiram king of Tyre, ib. subdues the Phi- 
listines, brings the ark to. Jerusalem, intends, but is not al- 
lowed, to build a temple for it and the worship of God, ‘his 
own palace finished, 176—177. his victories and conduct as 
a sovereign, 178—9. his kindness to Mephibosheth, subdues 
the Ammorites, &c, 181. resents the indignity put upon his 
ambassador, ib. Hadadeser makes a league with him, ib. 
shocking affair of Uriah and his wife, ib. and 182—3, Rab- 
bah stormed, his cruelty there, Nathan’s parable to him, his 
contrition and pardon, but awful visitations threatened, 185. 
David is opposed by his son Absalom, who is defeated and 
slain, some things here objected to, and answered, (see Ob- 
jection and Answer) why he had so many wives, his fondness 
for his children, his own detestable conduct in being guilty 
of adultery and murder, 196.—199. why he did not: punish 
Amnon nor Absalom, why he recalled the latter, and wisheé 
his life spared after his rebellion, ib. and did not punish Joab, 
200. his cruelty to his enemies, 201. his grief for Absalom’s 
death, 215. his return to Jerusalem, meeting with the tribe 
of Judah, Barzillai, and Shimei, and Ziba, 216.217. Sheba’s 
defection, ib. gives to the Gibeonites seven of Saul’s posterity 
to be put to death, 219, victories over the Philistines, pre. 
sents. to the Lord the water which his brave officers brought 
him at the risk of their lives, though he was almost exhaust 
ed for want of it, 220 numbers the people, sad consequen- 
ces of that act, 221. how he employs the concluding days of 
his life, his speech concerning the temple, é&c, to his assem- 
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bled nobles, to the people and Solomon, causes Solomon to 
be anointed king, dies, and is buried in a part-of the city cal- 
led after his own name, the notion of immense treasures se- 
creted in his sepulchre refuted, 223.225. and np. he had 
no design to.destroy Saul’s family, but was compelled 
to deliver them to the Gibeonites, 237, his grant of Me- 
phibosheth’s estate to Ziba his steward accounted for, 258 
—9. his conduct towards Shimei and Joab vindicated, ib. 
why he left Solomon to punish them, 241. his sin in num- 
bering the people, ib. God not the cause of it, ib. why a 
pestilence was sent upon the people, not upon him, 242. why 
he made Solomon his successor, that he had a right to name 
one, 243. and 245. n. his immense treasures how “amassed, 
24-7, introduces musié of various kinds into the service of the 
temple, and by whose advice, 248. 

» Deacons, seven, their institution, and the occasion of it, 
iii, 397. their names, 398, account of them and their respec- 
tive deaths, ib. n. i 

«* Dead, let the dead.bury their,”’ explaimed, iii, 127. n. 

Dead-sea, why so called, i. 339. 

Dealings, none between Jews and Samaritans, why, iii. 
29. n. : 

Death of Samuel, when, ii. 128. n. 

Death of Christ, the necessity of it, ili. 317. why God 
would not discharge mankind without this infinite satisfaction, 
ib. 350. 360, &c. 

Death of Moses, i. 589. some think it spoken of by him- 
self from the prescience granted to him, ib. others think it 
written by Joshua, &c. see answer to Objection, ib. though 
he died at 120 years of age, his eyes not dim, the prospect 
he had of Canaan might have been by increasing the refrac- 
tive power of the atmosphere, ib. n. 

Death, that was threatened to and inflicted upon our first 
parents, what, i. 81. 

Death called a sleep, iii. 130. n. 

Debate of the apostles, account of, iii. 178. n. 

DersoraH, Rebecca’s nurse, account of her, and her death, 
in871.n. 

Desoran, the prophetess, conquers Sisera ii, 59. her 
song, 58. and 60. n. 

Decalogue pronounced by God from Sinai, and written on 
two tables, i. 510. review of, 558, 559. 

Deearorts, its situation, iii, 138. n. why so called, ib. 
number of its cities, their respective names and situations, ib. 

Decree of the council at Jerusalem concerning the eating 
of blood, i. 212. 

Dedication, meaning of, ii. 549. n. _ : 

Dedication of the temple, ii. 259. feast of, when instituted, 
262. 

Delegation, office of baptizing, why delegated by our Sa- 
viour to the apostles, iii. 28. n. 

Dexivan, account of her, where she dwelt, and her vex- 
atious prattling, ii. 74. n. 

Deuce, threatening of, delayed 120 years, Noah order- 
ed to build the ark, i. 156. God’s covenant with him, ib. 
God’s justice vindicated in that awful event, 162, the waters 
swell, 159. notices of by heathen poets, n. ib. when, and how 
tong it lasted, 160, 161. proved to be universal, 164. con- 
jectures of the manner in which it was effected, 165. et seq. 
Scriptural account a sufficient ground for us to rest on, 169. 
of the abyss, 170. n. and in text, 171, of the shells found in 
the highest mountains, Cuvier’s theory examined, 173. o- 
pinion, that before the deluge all creatures fed upon fruits 
and vegetables, 180. how animals might travel from Arme- 
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; nia to the West Indies, 186, partial inundations, 196. n. ine 
3 structions which all mankind might learn from that catastro» 
; phe, 272. its beginning, continuance, and end, i. 161. n. 
¢ Deluge in Thessaly, Deucalion’s, ii. 212. 
; Demernius SoTer, recovers the kingdom of Syria, puts 
; Antiochus Eupater to death, ii. 618. marches with a consi- 
} derable army into Judea, ib. defeated by J. Maccabzus, 619. 
t defeated by Alexander, the pretended son of Antiochus Epi- 
; phanes, and slain, 623. 
¢ Demeraius, son of Demetrius Soter, resolves to avenge 
+ his father’s death, and recover the kingdom, ii. 623. gains 
¢ over to his interest Apollonius, governor of Coelo Syria, ib. 
$ defeats and deposes Alexander the usurper, takes the name 
‘ of Nicanor, 624. by the help of Jonathan’s forces, reduces 
; Antioch, 625. his ingratitude, ib. is defeated by Tryphon, 
+ forced to fly from his country, ib. upon the death of his bro- 
ther Antiochus Sidetes, he returns to Syria, recovers his 
kingdom, 629. persisting in his wickedness and tyranny, is 
again defeated, by whom, ib. takes refuge in Ptolemais, but 
is shut out by his wife Cleopatra, ib. removes to Tyre, ib. 
falls into the hands of his enemies, and is slain, ib. 
Demetrius, the silversmith, raises a mob at Ephesus, 
why, iii. 430. how pacified, 432. , 
Demons, opinion concerning, iii. 179. n. 
Demoniaes, different from people who were diseased, iia 
57. exorcisms of, what, ib. n. and 58. 
Denunciation against Jeroboam, ii. 277. n. 
Deportation of 10 tribes, simile of, iii. 64. 
Depravity of human nature, i. 100. 
Desarts of Arabia, i. 325. n. 
Desire, meaning of it, i, 107. n. 
Devils not knowing Christ, iii. 34. n. curing diseases, and 
casting out, different, ib. i 
Devcation, who, and fables of, their origin, i. 138. n. 
Dialects, how many at the confusion of Babel, i. 228. n. 
Diana of Ephesus, temple of, one of the seven wonders 
of the world, why, iii. 426. n, its architect who, ib. 200 years 
in building, at whose charge, ib. seven times set on fire, but 
rebuilt, and by whom, ib. its present ruins, ib. her image 
described, 432. n. 
Dictatorship, nature of the Roman, ii. 690. and n. 
Dinan, sad effects of her curiosity, i. 369. 
Diocesan episcopacy, rise of it, iii. 504. 
Dionysius, a senator of Areopagus, account of, his re- 
mark upon the eclipse at our Lord’s crucifixion, iii. 299. n. 
423. ns 
Disciples, the 70, why instituted, iii. 184. the names only 
of 28 of them known, ib. n. their mission, and return from 
their ministry, 188.andn. 
Discord, evil spirit of, sent by God, explained, ii. 66, n. 
Discovery of unknown truths, i. 77. 
Diseases, Jewish opinion of, iii. 37. n. 
; Dispersion of nations, i. 243—4, 
¢ Dissertations, diss. i. vol, i. b. i, on the wisdom of God in the 
; works of creation, 25. diss. ii. on the image of God in man, 40. 
¢ diss. iii. of original sin, 70. appendix, ib. diSs. iv. of the in- 
¢ stitution of sacrifices, 115. diss. v. of the heathen history, 
¢ chronology, religion, learning, longevity, &c. of the antedi- 
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luvians, 188. diss. vi. on Mount Ararat, 187. Book ii. diss. 
i, on the prohibition of blood. diss. ii. on the tower of Babel, 
238. app. 240. diss, iii. sacred chronology, &c. 259. Book 
iii, diss, i. of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 335. 
App. 339. diss. ii. of Isaac’s blessing to Jacob, 355. diss. iii. 
of Jacob’s ladder and pillar, 386, diss, iv. on the person and 
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book of Job, 429. diss. A. on the plagues of Egypt, 472. 
diss. v. on the chronology &c, of this period, 476. app. 489. 
Book iv. diss. i. on the Israelites passing the Red ea; 528, 
app. 534. diss. ii. of the Jewish tabernacle, 560, app. 565. 
diss. B. on Balaam, &c, 606. diss. iii. on the profane history, 
&c. 620. 

Vol. ii, Book 5. dis. i. on the shower of stones, 37. app. 
46. diss. ii. Jephthah’s vow, 97. diss. C. on the duration of 
the Jewish theocracy, 158. diss. iii. on the appearance of 
Samuel to the witch of Endor, 162. app. 169. diss. iv. on 
the sacred chronology and profane history, 208: diss. v. of 
ancient Jerusalem, and its temple, 249. Book vi. diss. i. of 
Solomon’s riches and trade to Ophir, 290. diss. ii. of the 
translation of Enoch and Elijah, 334. app. 339. diss. iii, on 
Jonah, &c, 378. app. 386. diss. iv. of the transportation of 
the ten tribes, 428. diss. v. on the sacred chronology and 
profane history, 467. app: 476. Book vii. diss. i. on Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 521. diss. ii. on Ezra’s edition of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of synagogue worship, 566. diss. iii. on the 
Jewish sanhedrim. diss. iv. on Jewish sects, 639. diss. v. of 
the profane history, 676. 

Vol. iii. Book viii. diss. i, on the four evangelists and their 
writings, 70, app. 84. diss. ii, on the prophecies and their 
accomplishment in our Saviour, 167. diss. iii. on the mira- 
cles of our Saviour, 232. supplement to do. 240. diss. iv.-of 
our Saviour’s doctrine, and the excellency of his religion, 
341. supplement to do. 360. diss. D. on the constitution and 
discipline of the primitive church, 500. on the profane his- 
tore, &c. 507. 

Dissimulation, when allowable, ii. 152. 

Distinction of clean and unclean animals, i. 552. n 

Divining by the cup, what, i. 423. n. 


Division of the land among Noah’s sons, not the result of 


chance, but of mature doliberation, i. 243, account of Ja- 
phet’s settlement, ib. 5. of Shem and Ham, 245, 

Divorces, method of, among the Jews, iii. 7. opinions con- 
cerning, whether adultery i is committed by the parties mar- 
rying again, 202. n. 

Doctrines, Christian, excellency of the practical, ii. 343, 
345. and speculative, 347. 

Doge, murders the priests, ii, 126. sends his son to Da- 
vid, the result, ib. y 

Dominion of man over the brute creation, i. 197. n. 

Domit1An, his reign, iii. 526. methods used by him to 
make himself popular, his reformation of several abuses, ib. 
his pride and cruelty to the Christians, 527, is murdered, by 
whom, 528. 

Doruan, its situation, i. 393. n, 

«* Double portion of thy spirit,” explained, ii, 314, n. 

Dowry, given to the parents at marriage, i. 370, n. by 
the woman, ii. 263—4. 

Drachm of gold, its value in our money, see Jewish mo- 
ney, ii. 578. n. and 498, a. 

Dreams, divine communications made by them, Solomon’s 

accounted for, ii. 248. 

DrusiLva, account of her, iil. 443, n. 

Duration of the theocracy, ii. 158. 

Dynasties, Egyptian, account of, i, 141, and 478, n. 
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EARTH, the curse of, i. 53. 

Esemextecy, one of Zedekiah’s eunuchs, intercedes with 
his master for the release of the prophet Jeremiah out of 
his dismal dungeon, and the good effects of his charity to. 
himself, ii. 451—2. who he was, 451. n, 

Ebenezer, why so called, ii. 107. n. 

Ecbatana, the palace of the Median kings, described, ii, 
447, 0. 

Eclipses, calculation of by Egyptian priests, this science, 
and various useful and elegant arts transmitted from the an- 
tediluvians, i. 493. See app. to diss. v, ib. and n. 

Eclipse at our Lord’s crucifixion, remarks on it, iii. 290, 
n, and 326. n. 

Ecclesiastes, who composed it, and why, ii. 287. 

Ecclesiastical persons, when they began to judge in civil 
matters, iii, 190. n. 

Epen, the reality of its garden, and where situated, i. 39. 
Epon, its situation, i. 617. 

Epomires, i. 346. n. 

Eeyprt, how divided, i. 409. n. want of records concern- 
ing it, 478, succession of its kings jejune, 478. and n. and 
ii. 212. n. oppression of Israel, i. 478. sciences cultivated 
there, astronomy, physic, magic, theology, agriculture, 480 
—481. and n. inscriptions on pillars and pyramids, 484—5, 
6. account of from Herodotus and others, ib. and of the la- 
byrinth, ib. n. Joseph’s well, 487. his hall, prison, &c. 488, 
see diss. v. and app. 489. of the chronology, monumental 
works, &e. ib. where Hales’s account of the kings of Egypt is 
referred to—* out of Egypt have I called my ates > the ex- 
pression explained, iii. 64. 

Enup murders Eglon, king of Moab, ii. 56. Scripture 
merely relates the fact, 79, 80. 

Exrom or Akron, its situation, ii. 108. n. 

Exa succeeds his father Baasha in the kingdom of Israel, 
ii. 277. his abominable conduct, ih. is assassinated by Zimxi, 
one of his officers, ib. 

Exag, a port on the Red Sea, whence David and his suc- 
cessors carried on a trade to Ophir and other parts, ii. 295, 
is made the chief station for ships in Jehoshaphat’s reign, 
ib. is taken first by Rezin, king of Damascus, then by Tig- 
lath-Pileser, king of Assyria, and at last falls into the hands 
of the Syrians, ib, 

Exam, its situation, ii. 264, n. and history, 400. n. 

Elders, who, and their offices, iii, 483, and n. and ii. 
345. n. 

ELEAZAR succeeds his father Aaron in the high priest- 
hood, dies, ii. 16. 

Exeazar the martyr, his magnanimity and stedfastness 
under the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, ii. 593—4. 

Exeazar, the brother of Judas Maccabaus, slays a royal 
elephant, but is crushed to death under it, ii, 617. why to 
be commended for that action, 636. 

El-Elohe Israel, meaning of, i i. 369. 

Elephants, after the reign of i the Great much 
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used in armies, ii. 587.n. naturally quiet and tractable, ib. 
of prodigious strength when provoked, ib. methods of pro- 
voking them, ib. fall upon the spectators instead of the Jews, 
how they might do this, 588—604. 

Evi, the high priest, too indulgent to his children, who 
were very profligate, ii. 106. is threatened by a prophet 
from, God with the destruction of himself and family, ib. 
his resignation to the Divine will, ib. his two sons slain in 
battle, 107. when informed of the ark being taken, ib. he 
falls suddenly down at the melancholy tidings and dies, 
108. is succeeded as judge by Samuel. 

Exias, notion of his coming, iii, 140, n. 

Exiezer, Abraham’s steward, is sent to Haran in Meso- 
potamia to procure a wife for Isaac, i. 295, meets Rebecca, 
is courteously entertained at her brother’s house, and suc- 
ceeds in his errand, 296. 

Exinu, one of Job’s friends, who he was, i. 432. n. 

Exssau, the prophet, his birth and parentage uncertain, 
i, 298. n. is sent to Ahab to denounce a famine of three 
years duration, ib. secluded for a whole year, and fed by 
ravens, 299. increases the widow of Zarephath’s meal and 
oil, promises its continuance during the famine, ib. lives 
with her and her son, ib. restores her son to life, ib. returns 
tothe land of Israel, has an interview with Ahab, 300. and 
n. his contest with Baal’s priests, ib. his sarcasms.upon them, 
301. orders them to be slain as impostors, 302. prays for, 
and obtains rain, ib. is threatened by queen Jezebel, and 
for what, ib. forced to fly from her to Beersheba, thence to 
‘Mount Horeb, ib. his vision there, 303. ordered by God to 
return into his own country, by the way of Damascus, to 
‘anoint Hazael king of Syria, Jehu king of Israel, and Elisha 


to succeed himself in the prophetical office, ib, sends a me- | 


nacing letter to Jehoram king of Jndah, its contents, 310. 
commands fire from heaven to destroy the king’s messen- 
ers who came to seize him, 312. his person described, ib. 
n. is translated, and how, 313, 314. his character, ib. and 
323. his slaying the messengers justified, 324. n. how he 
was said to prevent the rain from falling, ib. why he fled 
from Jezebel, ib. his living 40 days and nights upon what 
the angel brought him, 325. how he might be concealed 
and Ahab not find him, 326. that he was really fed by ra- 
-vens, ib. their fitness for this purpose, ib. why he did not 
anoint Jehu and Hazael, 327. why his challenge was ac- 
cepted by Baal’s priests, 329. why he ordered them to be 
slain, ib. the reality of his translation, and the manner of it, 
334, diss. ii, for what ends this was done, whether to return 
before the end of the world, 339. what, his anointing Ha- 
zael means, 328. and n. see append, to diss, 339. 

ELimMELeEcH, his story, ii. 60. 

ExvipHaz, one of Job’s friends, i, 432. n. 

Exisua succeeds Elijah in the prophetical office, the man- 
ner of his call, ii. 303. cures the brackish water and barren 
soil of Jericho, 315. how, ib. is mocked by the children of 
Bethel, the fatal consequences, ib. supplies the Israelitish 
army with water, and promises it a complete victory over 
the Moabites, 316. goes to Samaria, increases a widow’s oil 
so that she was able to. pay her husband’s debts, and pre- 
serve hersons from bondage, ib. in requital of the kindness 
he received from a Shunamite, prays that his wife may have 
achild, 317. his request granted, restores the child’s life, 
ib. cures the noxious quality of the prophet’s pottage at 
Gilgal, how, ib. feeds 100 persons with 20 barley loaves, ib. 
causes an ax to swim, ib. cures Naaman, the Syrian gene- 
ral, of an inveterate leprosy, ib. which, being his last mi- 
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racle, is often mentioned in Holy Scripture, ib, refuses the 
present offered him for the cure, 318. whether he permitted 
Naaman to attend his master in worshipping his idol at Rim- 
mon, 321, 322. reasons for his slaying the children, 322. is 
ordered by Benhadad to be seized at Dothan, but is protect- 
d by an host of angels, 343, strikes the officers blind, and 
carries them into the midst of Samaria, 344. dissuades Je- 
horam, its king, from killing them, and persuades him to le- 
nity, ib. goes to Damascus to anoint Hazael king of Syria, 
foretels his advancement and future cruel deeds to the Is- 
raelites, 347. sends a prophet with great secrecy to anoint 
Jehu king of Israel, ib. who that prophet was, ib. n. falls 
sick, and is visited by Jehoash king of Israel, 359. to whom 
he gives his dying advice and blessing, encouraging him to 
make war against the Syrians, assuring him of success by 
several emblems, ib. his death, burial, and of the dead man 
raised to life upon touching his bones, 360. his speech to the 
Syrian officers who came to seize him justified, 370. of the 
blindness with which he struck them, ib. his message to 
Benhadad explained and vindicated, 371—2. also his beha- 
viour to Joash king of Israel, 372. 

EMANUEL, prophecy of, how applied, iii. 8. and 62. 63. 

Embalming, how performed in Egypt, i, 414. 

Embassadors, violation of their rights unjust and impious, 
il. 204, 

Emerods, what, ii. 109. n. and 157. 

Encampment, manner of it among the Israelites, i. 502, 
and nn. ak ¥%% 

Enchantment, forms of, ii. 163. n. 

EnpoRr, witch of, called by the Septuagint a ventriloquist, 
see dissert. on, ii, 162. her generosity praised by Josephus, 
134. the prediction, ib. see append. to dissert. ii. 169. 

Enceptr, how situated, ii, 127..n.. - 

_Encuanp, by whom peopled, i, 245. and 259. n, 

Engines, what, ii. 616. n. 

EnuHakkor and Eram, scenes of Samson’s prowess, it. 
73. as-another was, viz. Lehi, ib. miracle of water gushing 
out of the jaw explained, ib. and 88. and ib. n, 

Enocu, acity built by Cain, why so called, i. 109. n. 

Enocu born, i, 121. his singular piety and sanctity of 
life, 123. translated, 124, the reality of it, 185. conjectures 
as to the place into which he was taken, ib, his prophecy, 
151.n. ib. and 152. , 

Enquiring of God, how done, ii. 133. n. 

Epapuras, account of him, iii. 455. n. 

EparHropitus, secretary to Nero, assists him to kill 
himself, iii. 516. ; 

Epuesian letters, what, iii. 57. and 428, n, 

Eruesus, account of, and its temple, iii, 426. n. inhabi- 
tants of, addicted to magic, 428. n, burn their books upon 
their conversion, ib. the tumult caused by Demetrius, 431. 
how pacified, 432, St Paul’s fight with beasts there explain- 
ed, 431. n. ; 

Ephod described, i. 561. and ii. 106. n. 

Epnran, the same with Bethlehem, which see. 

Epuraim, Mount, its situation, i. 201. n. 

Eruraim, wood of, ii. 193. n. 

Epuraim, second son of Joseph, i. 401. 

EpuRAIMitES, slaughter of, ii. 70. and n. 

Epicureans, their tenets, iii. 421. n. 

EPIRvS, its situation, iii. 460. n. 

‘ Epilepsy, supposed to be the cause of David’s idiotism, 
ii. ° 
Epistles of St Paul, contents of, first to Thess, iii, 424, 
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Second, 425. its contents, ib. first ep. to Corinthians, 429. to 
the Galatians, 430. 2 Corinthians, 433. to the Romans, ‘ib. 
to Philemon, 454. and n. to the Philippians, ib. and n. to 
the Ephesians, ib, and 455. and n. to the Colossians, 455. 
_ and n. to the Hebrews, 457. and n. the first to Timothy, 
462. n.to Titus, ib. n. second to Timothy, 465. and n. the 
first of St Peter from Babylon, iii. 429. and 461. n. the se- 
cond from Rome, 464. and n. that of St James, 456. n. and 
St Jude’s, ib. and 467. n. 
Equivocal generation, i. 179. n. 
' Erand Onan punished with death, why, i. 396. 
Era, Chaldean, a famous one settled by Belesis, called 
Nabonassor’s, ii. 474. n. when it began, i. 253. 
Erastus, account of him, iii. 429. n. 
Esarnappon succeeds his father Sennacherib in the 
kingdom of Assyria, invades Judea, puts Manasseh in irons, 
and carries him prisoner to Babylon, ii. 411. 
Esav, his birth, and import of his name, i. $42. and n. 
sells his birthright to his brother, Jacob, ib. marries two Hit- 
- tites against the consent of his parents, 345. is deprived of 
his father’s blessing, and how, ib. his best robe, what, ib. n. 
complains bitterly to his father, 346. meditates revenge, ib. 
his birthright, what, 350, his hunger not the result of fa 
mily poverty, 353. marries one of Ishmael’s daughters, and 

settles "in Mount Seir, 367. n. marches with an army to 
meet Jacob, ib. accepts his presents, and treats him kind- 
ly, 368. the names of his wives, ib. n. 

EsuHTAOL, its situation, ii. 71. n. 

Espousing, or betrothing, the manner of performing it, 
iii, 4. 0. ° 

_Essenes, their origin and tenets, ii. 644. 

. Estuer, or Hapassan, who she was, ii. 536. n. upon 
queen Vashti’s divorce she is married to Ahasuerus, king 
ef Persia, and saves her countrymen the Jews from the ge- 
neral destruction which Haman designed against them, 
the manner of her approaching the king, 539. conjectures 
_ concerning the book of, its genuineness, and Esther vindi- 
cated, ib. 562. , 

Eram, a strong place in Judah to which Samson retired, 
ik-'73. 0. 

Erupaat, king of Tyre, and father of Jezebel, his name, 
ii, 297. n. A 

Eunuchs, their employment in Eastern courts, ii. 350. n. 
and iii, 401.n. 

Euvparares, one of the rivers that watered the country 
of Eden, its course, i. 38, 39. import of the name, 38. n. 

Evangelist, office of, what, iii. 437. n. 

Evangelists, and all the other penmen of the New Testa- 
ment, divinely inspired, iii. 42. obliged to omit several par- 
ticulars, 83. 222. why the resurrection of Lazarus not 
noticed by three of them, 222. ri 

~ Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke reconciled in the 
case of the fishermen, iii. 32. n. illiterate, except Luke, 
though not wholly so, why, 42. n. : 

Eve, formed, how, i. 13. and n. and 18, n, 

' Evil, origin of, i.69,70. é 

« Evil spirit from the Lord,” explained, ii. 146. 

Evit-Meropacn succeeds his father Nebuchadnezzar in 
Babylon, ii. 489. releases Jehoiakim, king of Judah, who 
had’been captive 37 years, and promotes him to great ho- 
nours, ib. his vices make him detested, ib. is succeeded by 
Neriglissar his sister’s husband, who was the principal per- 
sen concerned in his death, ib. 
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Exorcisms, the practice of them, customary among the 
Jews, iii, 124, and 427. n. 

Expiation, the great day of it, why instituted, and the 
peculiar ceremonies observed on it by the Jews, ii. 497. m 

Expiatory sacrifices, instituted, how, i..53. 

EzexieL, at Babylon, prophesies the same things that Je- 
remiah did at Jerusalem, ii. 445. foretels the dreadful ruin 
of Jerusalem, ib. what the type of this, 464. his lying 390 
days on one side, baking his bread with human excrements, 
shaving his head and beard explained, his removing his 
goods, and delineating the siege of Jerusalem, ib. and 466. 
his description of the chariot, 515. his Gog and Magog ex- 
plained, ib. and 516. 

EzioNGEBER, its situation and history, ii, 264. n. 

Ezra, his high birth. and character, ii. 544. n. obtains a 
commission from Ahasuerus to return with his countrymen 
to Jerusalem, 545. reforms the custom of marriages among 
them, 546. his prayer, ib. n. reads the book of the law, and 
expounds it to the people, who listen with profound attention, 
551. he prevails with them to enter into a covenant with 
God, ib. which was done with great solemnity, 552. why 


‘he might be styled the scribe of the God of heavens, 560. 


the author of the book that goes under his name, who, 561. 
his-great skill in the Holy Scriptures, ib. and 566. what he 
did towards the restoration of them, ib. various conjectures 


_as to his adding the vowel points, and arguments on both 


sides, 567—9. 
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FABLES and allegories, religious, of the Heathens, iii, 
155. 
Fall of man, history of it literal, i. 47. &c. its effects, 50— 
53. 70-104. 
Famines, remarkable, among the Israelites, i. 552. . 
Fasts, how often observed by the Pharisees, iii. 38. n. 
commonly observed in national calamities, ii. 306. n. 
Feasts, that of trumpets, instituted, ii. 497. n. of taber- 
nacles, 259. n. and 497—8, n. of dedication, 262. 
Feciales, Reman officers, what, ii. 201. ’ 
Fexix, governor of Judea, his character, &c. iii. 441. n. 
Festivals, three great ones among the Jews, ii. 56. n. 
Festus succeeds in the government of Judea, iii, 443, 
brings St Paul before Agrippa, 445. and n. . 
Fiery chariot, remarks on Elijah’s, ii. 314, n. and 337, 
Figs, time of, explained, iii. 330. n. 
. Figures, hieroglyphical, of the Egyptians, whether prior 
to the invention of letters, 495—498. _ : 
Fire, holy in the temple and tabernacle, ii. 520. Dy 
First-born, what it means in Scripture, ili. 8.n. 
Fleece, the dew upon Gideon’s, ii. 62. n. 
Flesh, not eaten in the days of innocence, i, 204—5. why 
granted to Noah and his sons, ib. ies 
Flies, one of the plagues of Egypt, i. 472. their ravages, 
ii, 311. n. 
Fouts, fictions concerning him, i. 207. n. 
_ Forgetfulness, Saul’s, of David, accounted for, ii. 149. 
Forgiveness of enemies, praised by Heathens, iii, 344. in- 
dispensible in Christians, 345. . 
Haceat the prophet, some account of, and his writings, 
ii, 531. n. | 
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Foxes, the miracle of Samson’s, credible, ii. 89. 
Freedom of choice, naturalto man, i. 62. 

Friendship, tender between Jonathan and David, ii. 121. 

and n. 

Frugality, a virtue highly extolled and practised in early 

times, 3. 353. 
Fulfilled, the expression “ that it might be fulfilled,” ex. 

plained, tii. 63. 
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GABA, Grseon, and Grpzan, cities of the Benjamites, 
ii, 115. n. 

Gasinius alters the Jewish government, ii, 656. n. 

Gapates and Gosryas aid the Persians in murdering 
Belshazzar, ii. 492. n. 

GADATIA, its situation, iil. 418, n, 

GaALATIANS, epistle to, iii, 430, n. 

GaLEn’s account of the structure of the human body, i. 
29. n. writes a hymn in praise of the Creator, ib. 

GALILEE, its situation, iii. 29. n. 

Gax.io, account of him, ili. 425. n. 

GaMaLieL, who he was, ili. 396, n. 

GANYMEDE, fables of, ii, 212. 

Gavts, destroyed for their sacrilege, ii. 491. n. 

Gaza, its situation, ii, 73. n. Samson’s body taken from 
it, 76. n. besieged by Alexander Janneus, 650. 

GeEBa, its situation, 1i, 115. n. 

GepaLiaH is made governor of Judea by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, ii. 454. and n. murdered by Ishmael, 480. 

Geuazi, Elisha’s servant smitten with leprosy, why, ii. 
$18. 

Genealogies of Seth, i. 121, remarks on, ib. n. of our 
Eord, iii. 43-—44. n. 

General, after Joshua, who, ii. 58. n, | 

GeEnNESARETH, lake of, described, iii. 32, and n. 

Geometry of the Egyptians, i. 480. : 

GerAR, royal city of the Philistines, i. 290. n. 

GERGESENES, their country, where, iii. 128. n. 

Gerizzim and ERAL, account of these mountains, ii. 9. 
and n. 

-GESHUR, its situation, li. 185. n. 

GETHSEMANE, account of that garden, &c. iii. 273. n. 

GxzER, its situation, given to Solomon upon his marriage 
with the Egyptian princess, ii. 283. 

- Giants before the flood, their persons and wickedness de- 
scribed, 1. 133, 134. and n. 

GisEA, its situatiod, il. 55. n. 

Gipron and AsaLon, account of the miracles there, ii. 
37—51. 

G1BEoniTES, their stratagem to procure peace with the 
Israelites, ii. 9. and n. question among the casuists concern- 
ing them, n. ib. their slavery, manners, &c. n. ib. David’s 
compliance with them in giving up Saul’s sons to be slain, 
219, n. and 234—7. : 

Giweon, one of the judges of Israel, his family, ii. 61. n. 
taken from the plough, ib. desires a token from the angel 
who appeared to him, 62. remarks on this interview, the idol 
Baal, &c. his experiment of his soldiers, 63, the victory, 
and how he gained it, the watch word, 64. his wives, &c. 
his refusal of power, 84. his ephod, and the Divine goodness 
to him, 85. 

Ginon, 2 river of paradise described, i. 37. and n. also 
a fountain near Jerusalem, ii. 251, 
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GILBOA, its situation, i. 132. n. 

Giveap, father of Jephthah, ii. 68. 

GILEAD, Jacob’s monument, i. 365. and n. 

GitEapitres invaded by the Amorites, ii. 69. chuse Jeph- 
thah their general, their success, ib. recover and burn the 
dead bodies of Saul and his sons, 135. 

GILGAL, where situated, ii, 5. n. the angel from who, 
52. n. ' 

Gnat, described by Pliny, i. 27. n. 

Goads, described, ii. 86. n. Shamgar’s how formidable, 
57. n. 

Goat, how said to bear the sins of Israel, i. 87. 

Gop, idea of, not innate, Introd. p. 6. his existence and at- 
tributes easily proved, ibid. 7. not however discoverable by 
solitary savages, ibid. 8. his wisdom, goodness, and power, 
in the work of creation, i. 25. &c. his prescience no cause of 
the first or any other sin, 58. his justice vindicated in de- 
stroying the world, 126. sons of God, the Sethites so called, 
132. his veracity in all his, promises, 349. corporeal acts 
ascribed to him, 524. his loving one and hating another ex- 
plained, 349, 350. taught the first pair to speak, probably also 
to write, 497. the angel of God’s presence, who, i. 30. n. 
his tremendous appearance upon the promulgation of the law, 
509, &c. 

God of the Hills, by whom the Almighty so called, ii. 
804. notion of heathens concerning tutelar deities, ib n. 

Goa and Magog, in Ez. 38. 39. who supposed to be, ii. 
§16—17 and n- 

Gold Powder, given by Moses to the Israelites to drink, 
why, i. 512. 

Gotcorua, described, iii. 287. n. : : 

GoL1Au4, a giant, his stature, challenge, and death, ii. 119. 
and n. and 120. n. f 

GomorrAu, the wickedness of its inhabitants, i. 288. de- 
stroyed by fire from heaven, 289. remarks upen that catas- 
trophe, 335—341. 

-GosHEN, its situation, i. 408. n, and 4009. 

Gospel, meaning of, ili. 2. n. spurious ones in the first cen- 
tury, ib. 

Gospels, the harmony of the three first accounted for, iii. 
84—113. ; 

Government, at first paternal, i, 150. the various kinds of 
among the Jews, 418. 521. ii. 121. 158—162. both civil and 
ecclesiastical, a Divine institution, iii. 210. n. 

Greatness of soul, in what it chiefly consists, ii. 156. 

Grecians, those mentioned in Acts, iii. 397. n. 

' GREECE, short account of it, iii. 460. n. 

Greeks, those mentioned by St John, c, 12. iii, 256, n. 

Ground, why cursed, i, 52—83. 

Guardian Angels, ili. 181. n. in 

Gum, the most valuable, i. 37. n. where found, ib. 

Gunpowder, absurdity of supposing it used at the siege of 
Jericho, ii, 25. 


H 


HABAKKUK the prophet, account of, ii. 438, n. 
HacuHILAy, mountain, David’s retreat, ii. 130. n. ’ 
Hapab, an account of him, and his opposition to king So- 
lomon, ii. 266. n. files: amt: ioe 
Haaeat and Daniel, the two principal prophets who de- 
termine the period when our Lord was to appear, iii, 1. n. 


* 
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Hagar, Sarah's handmaid, becomes Abraham’s secondary 
wife, i 285. n. in her pregnancy treats her mistress with inso: 
lence, and being rebuked runs away, is advised by an angel 
to return, obeys and has a son, Ishmael, ib. import of that 
name, ib. her dismission from Abraham’s house with her son, 
her distress, 291. comforted by an angel, 292. gives Ishmael 
her son in marriage to an Egyptian, by whom he had 12 
sons, who dwelt in the wilderness of Paran, as their parents 
had done, 292. prophecy concerning Ishmael explained, 


323. his descendants verify it, ib. et seq. in conflicts with 


Alexander, Antigonus, the Romans, and the Parthians ; 
they take the name of Saracens, 325, 326. n. 

HaGaRENEs are protected from the power of Trajan by 
the favour of Providence, i. 325 

Ham, his immodest behaviour towards his father Noah, 
i, 198. who curses his race in the person of Canaan, ib. wh 
the curse upon Canaan, 209. n. : 

‘Haman, Ahasuerus’s prime minister, bis implacable ha- 
tred of Mordecai the Jew, for what, ii. 537. procures a de- 


- ree to extirpate the whole nation, 538. copy of the decree, 
ib. orders a gibbet fifty cubits high to be erected, intending 


to hang Mordecai thereon, 540. but is hanged on it himself, 
and his estate given to Esther, 543. ten of his sons are also 


executed, ib. why the wise men whom he consulted might. 
predict his ruin from Mordecai, being a Jew, 565. how his 


great wealth sight be procured, ib. the deliverance of the 
Jews wonderful, 566. 
Hamaruy or Hamau, province of Syria, king of, sends 
presents to David, ii. 179. E 
HanpMILts, generally used before the invention of other 
mills, ii. 75. n. 
_ Hawnnreat marches directly towards Italy, but meets dan- 
ger and difficulty by the way, ii. 683. loses about 30,000 men 
in the attempt, defeats the Romans at Pavia, Trebya, Thra- 
symene,.and Cannez, but is conquered by Scipio, and sues 
for peace, 684. flies from Carthage to king Antiochus, who 


deserts him, ib. escapes to Prusias, king of Bithynia, and 


at last poisons himself, fearing that he should be delivered to 
the Romans, 685. n. % 
_ Haran or Cuarray, where Terah dwelt, a city of Meso- 
potamia, i. 246. and n. = week, 
Harmony of the three first Gospels, iii. 84—113, 
HaRrosHETH, its situation, ii. 58. n 
Harvest, wheat in Judea, began in June, ii. 115. n. storm 
in time of;ib. ~~. (S03 
Havian, thought by some to be part of Arabia, i. 37. 
Hawk, sacred among the Egyptians, to kill one even in- 
voluntarily, punished with death, 1, 484. 
Hazart, murders his master Benhadad, how, and suc- 
ceeds him, ii. 347. reduces the king of Israel to wretched- 
ness, 352. @ 
- Hazor, city of, il. 57. n. ata itil 
«¢ Hearing and not understanding,”’ meaning of, il. 155. n. 
-Hesrews, why they and their kings were so addicted to 
idolatry, ii. 421. : hy 
Hesnon, its situation, ii. 172. n. and iii. 6, n. ’ 
Hexioporus is sent by Seleucus, king of Syria, to seize 
the treasures of the temple at Jerusalem, ii. 590. but terri- 
fied by angels, ib. aspires to the crown, poisons his master, 
but is disappointed, and by whom, ib, 7 ae 
-Herop Antipas, history and character of, ili. 15. n. his 
conscience troubled after murdering the Baptist, 133. n, his 
‘own death, ib, , ‘ 
~ Herop the Great, son of Antipater, governor of Galilee, 


bo 


$58 


$ ii. 657. his insolence and usurpation of power, ib. summoned 

; to appear before the Sanhedrim, by whom, and why, ib. puts 

3; himself under the protection of Sextus Cesar, prefect of Sy- 

é ria, and by presents obtains the government of Ceelo-Syria, 

$ 658. marches into Judea, designing to cut off the whole San- 

$ hedrim, but is prevailed upon by his father and brother to 

; Spare them, ib. revenges his father’s death on Malichus, 659. 

+ quells the tumult caused thereupon, ib. complaints against 

; him to M. Anthony by the chief men ot Judea among others, 

$ ib. their efforts to injure him rendered ineffectual by bribes 

; and interest, ib is made governor of Judea, but refuse! ad 

¢ mittance into it, 660. driven thence, he is denied admittance 

$ into Arabia Petrza, ib. goes to Rome, obtains a grant of the 

; kingdom of Judea, 661. opposed by Antigonus, ib. he has 

$ little aid from Rome, besieges Jerusalers, takes Antigonus ~ 

$ and puts him to death by Anthony’s order, 663. slays the 

; whole Sanhedrim except two, ib. makes Aristobulus, Mari- 

$ amne’s brother, though only seventeen years of age, high 

: priest, ib. afterwards causes him to be drowned, 664. with 

$ detestable hypocrisy mourns for him, and buries him splen- 

; didly, ib. oe for ih to Anthony, but justified by artful 

¢ management, 665. orders his wife to be put to death upon 

$ the event of his own, executes his uncle Joseph upon suspi- 

¢ cion of intercourse with Mariamne, ib. cuts off old Hircanus, 

$ secures his wife and mother in the castle of Alexandria, and 

* goes to meet Octavianus, 666. is kindly received. and con- 

firmed inthe government of Judea, ib. kills Sohemus from 

jealousy, and Mariamne herself, at the instigation of his bro- 
ther and sister, and soon after his mother also and his two 

sons, 666—7. his great veneration for Augustus; alienates 

; from him the affection of the Jews, and causes conspiracies 

against him, 668. designs to rebuild the temple, ib. he de- 
stroys the children at Bethlehem, iil, 13. why Josephus 

; passes over this, ib. n. his miserable end, his will and project 

for procuring a general mourning at his death, 14. n. 

$ 

; 
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JERODIANS, who, why so called, and their tenets, iii. 259. 
n. their attempts to ensnare our Saviour in his talk, ib, how 
defeated by him, 260. a 

Heropias, her birth and account of, iii. 182. her cruel 
temper, ib. her death and that of her daughter, 133. n. 

Heroism, David’s in sparing Saul, ii. (53. 

Hezexkian succeeds his father Ahaz as king of Juda, 
and reforms the nation, li. 403. renews the passover, 404 
demolishes the idols, establishes the true worship, ib. his suc- 
cess against the Philistines, 406. sickens but recovers, ib. 
his alliance with M. Baladan, king of Babylon, ib. reproved 
by Isaiah for showing the riches of the kingdom to the Ba- 
bylonish ambassador, 407. his sorrow, prepares for a vigorous 
defence against Sennacherib kipg of Assyria, who invaded 
Judah, ib. his alliance with the king of Egypt, reproved for 
it by Isaiah, promises to submit to Sennacherib, 408. receives 
insolent messages from him by Rabshakeh, his alarm and 
anxiety and humble applications to Isaiah in this distress, 409. 
sees Sennacherib’s proud army miraculously defeated, 410. 
ends his days in peace, ib. his death and burial, ib. is suc- 
ceeded by Manasseh, the worst of his race, ib. why Heze- 
kiah might fear to die, 423. what his distemper, ib. n. his 
sun-dial, 425, andthe miracle upon it, ib: his wealth ac- 
counted for, ib. . 

HippExeL, one of the rivers that watered paradise, de- 
scription of it, i. 38. ES 
$  Hret of Bethel, the seat of idolatry, presumptuously ad« 
¢ ventures to rebuild Jericho, ii. 298. punished by the succege 
: sive deaths of all his children, ib. and why, 330. 
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Hieraporis, the notions of its inhabitants concerning the 
deluge, i. 189. n. 

Hieroglyphic writing , the origen ofbrute worship, i.483, 499. 

High Places, what, ii. 112. n. 

High Priest’s office, i i. 562. office of the other priests, ib. 
n. from Josephus, ib. types of our Lord, ib. _ thete pectoral 
and robes, ib. — 

HILieL, a great doctor of the law, i il. 663. n. 

Hinpoos and peypians, their sciences, i. 4. n. 

Hinnom, vale of, ii. 252. and 400. n. place of idolatrous 
worship, 412. on that account represents hell, ib. 

Hippodrome, what, ii. 587. 

Hiram congratulates David upon his accession to the 
throne, ii. 175. his name what formerly, ib. n. sends men 
and materials to build him a palace, ib. finished, 177. letter 

to Solomon, 230. n. and presents, ib. refuses twenty cities 
in payment of the help ae he gave by workmen, &c. 
263. 

History of the Holy Bible from the creation to the flood, 
i. 1. from the flood to the call of Abraham, 195. from Abra- 
ham’s call to the Israelite’s departure out of Egypt, 279. 
from the departure from Egypt to their entering into Ca- 
naan, 50]. from their entering into Canaan to the building 
of the temple, ii. 1. from the building of the temple to the 
captivity in Babylon, 259. from the Babylonish captivity to 
the birth of Christ, 479. from the birth of Christ to the 

_completion of the canon of the New nos os ill. 1, 

HoLorernes, account of, ii. 448. n. his acting like a 
Persian accounted for, ib. and 459, n. Ane rapidity of his 
conquest, 448. his career stopt at Bethulia, 449. 

Hoty Guost, the third person of the Blessed Trinity, 
why he assumed the form of a dove when he descended up- 
on our Lord at his baptism, ili. 21. n. his descent upon our 
Lord accounted for, 51. unction of necessary to our Lord, 
why, 52. sin against, what, 164, effusion ofat Pentecost, 392. n. 

Holy of Holies, in the tabernacle, i ii. 256. : 

Holy Place described, ii. 256. 

Boer yetges dura, explained, iii 142. n.. = 

Honey, wild, John Baptist’s food, iii. en. 

Hor, the samewith Mount Sein in the land of Edorn 
i, 574. n. where Aaron died, being 128 heseg old, ib. 

Horires, account of, i. 626. 

Horep, 2 mountain in Arabia Petveat account of, i. Addy 
n. Mount of God, why so called, ib. the tremendous scene 
there, 509. n. al 4 

Hosanna, what, how used, iii. 216. n. 

Hosea, prophet, his life and character, ii. 365. of his mar- 
riage with an adulteress, 463” 

Hossa, king of Israel, murders Pekah, and, after nine 
years interregnum, ascends the throne, ii. 395. is vanquish- 
ed by Salmanezer, king of pails aod oped for life, 
B9Ge0, * 

‘Hospitality, ancient, i. 288. n. 

House of Millo, what, i 11. 250. 

_ House- “keeper, ministers of the Gospel compared to, iii. 
126, n. 

Humanity and good neiehbaurhdod taught 1 in the Mosaic 
Jaw, i. 604. n. 

Humiliation, David’s, described, ii. 185. n. 

‘Humility taught, how, ili. 181. and n. 

Husnuar, the Archite, ij. 190, is ordered to return to Je- 
rusalem, why, ib. and n. offers hig services to Absalom, who 
banters him, 192. and n, and makes him a privy counsellor, ¢ 
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ib. acquaints David with all that passes, and saves him by . 


his advice, 193. 
Hymenzus and Alexander. excommunicated, by whom, 
why, account of them and their heresy, Alexander’s crime, 


iii. 461. n, 


Hymn, sung by our Saviour and his apostles, at, iii, 


273.0. 
Hypocrites, why our Lord called the Scribes and Phari- 


sees, ili. 137, n. 


Hyrcanus, the youngest son of Joseph, his remarksble 


birth, ii. 588, his conduct in the Egyptian court, 589. his . 
perfidy to his father, ib. opposed by his brothers, and pe 


ened by Antiochus Epiphanes, kills himself, 590. 
Hyrcanus, son of Simon, succeeds his father, ii. 627." 


why Josephus’s report of his breaking up David’s sepul- — 


chre to take money from it, false, 628. n. shakes off the Sy- 


rian yoke, 630. builds the tower of Baris, takes several — 


citiés, subdues Shechem, destroys the temple on Gerizzim, 
conquers the Idumzans, and converts them, ib. his alli- 
ance with the Romans, and siege of Samaria, ib. his rage 


against the Pharisees, 631. succeeded by his son Aristobu- ‘ 


lus, ib. 
Hyrcanus, elder son of Alexander Jannzeus, named suc- 
cessor to his father by Alexandra, queen dowager, but de- 
posed by his brother Aristobulus, ii. 655—4. is assisted by 
Aretas, defeats Aristobulus, and appeals to Pompey, and 


pleads his cause before him, 655. is restored by him to his 


government under some restrictions, 655. confirmed in it by 


Julius Czsar, 657. is delivered by the Parthians in chains to © 
Antigonus, king of Judea, who cuts off his ears and delivers — 


him again to the Parthians, who leave him at Seleucia, 660, 
is released from his chains by Phraortes, king of Persia, and 
allowed to reside at Babylon, 664. returns to Judea, ib. and 
put to death there by Herod upon some pretence, ib, 
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“Al ABAL, one of Cain’ 's descendant’s, an artful herdsman, 


nd the first inventor of tents or moveable houses, is sup= 


a 
posed to be the Pales of the Gentiles, i. 109. 
JABESH. GILEAD, situation, ii. 113. & massacre at, 95. 
JABIN, king of Canaan, his vast army, who he was, ii. 57. 
and n. is conquered by Deborah and Barak, 59. 
Jacog born, i, 342. his name and Esau’s, what they sig- 


nify, ib. beguiles Esau of his birthright, 342. gets the bless- é 
ing from his father Isaac, 346. is sent by his mother to his 


uncle Laban in Mesopotamia, 347. censured for obtaining 
his brother’s birthright clandestinely, 348. and intercepting 
the intended blessing, explanation and solution of difficul- 
ties, ib. and 352. goes from Beersheba to Haran, his vision. 
of the ladder, 360. his devotions, and arrival at Haran, 361. 


n. on his vow, ib. and of tithes, then mentioned for the se- “~ 


cond time, interview with Rachel, serves seven years for her, 
is deceived by Laban, who gives him Leah instead of her 
whom he loved, marries Rachel also, his children, n. remarks 
on some } passages, 362, 363. his contract with Laban, 364. 
departs from Haran, after having been defrauded and ill- 


treated by Laban, 365. the interview with his father-in-law, — 
their parting, 366. mn. upon the Ona which he set — 
his fears of the — 


up, ib, message to his brother Esau, n 
approaching interview, 367. his name pene by the angele 
that wrestled with him, ib. Esau treats on Kindly, BGcounh 


- 
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of his wives, ib. his journeyings, 369. his daughter Di- 
nah, by her misconduct causes him great anguish, ib. and 
n. furious proceedings of his sons, 370. removes to Bethel, 
» where his_nurse Deborah dies, 371. n. comes to Ephrah, 
~ where Rachel dies, 372. comes to Mamre, ib. defended for 
purloining Laban’s property, 374. his vow, 376, 377. reforms 
his household, ib. his polygamy, 379. wrestling with the an- 
gel, ib. Origen’s fancy concerning it, ib. Josephus upon this, 
381. n. the idols stolen by Rachel, what, 383, the mandrakes, 
~ ib. n. and 384, dotal maid’s, 385. Jacob’s ladder and pillar, 
386—391. he is partially fond of Joseph, and why, 391. 
Joseph’s coat, ib. n. lamentation for his supposed death, 
~894, Joseph in Egypt, 394—396, 398, &c. Jacob sends 
_ his sons #@ Egypt to buy corn, 401. again a second time, 
<a with Benjamin, 404. n. on his present, ib. their reception, 
~ ib, blesses Joseph’s sons, 411. and all his own sons, ib. to 
-~ 418. dies, is buried in Machpelah, 414. n. the embalming, 
ib. mourning for, ib. the first who declared the future state of 
every one of his sons when he left the world, 420. 
JAEL, wife of Heber the Kenite, kills Sisera, Jabin’s ge. 
neral, ii. 60. vindicated, 80. and n. but see 81. n. 
Jarr, is made a judge of Israel after Tola’s death, ii. 6 
oppresses the people, ib. aggrandizes his own family, intro 
duces a multiplicity of idols, 68. cae 
- Jarrus,; ruler of the synagogue, his office what, iii. 129. n. 
_ James and John desire leave to command the fire of hea- 
ven to destroy the Samaritans, iii. 184, and n. their request, 
at their mother’s instigation, what, 209. n. “ 
James the Great, why so called, his birth and parentage. 
and education under John the Baptist, iii, 409. n. farther 
account of, ib. and his martyrdom under Agrippa, ib. 
James the Léss, why so called, iii. 398. n. why called the 
Just, ib. is made bishop of Jerusalem in preference to all 
the rest, why, ib. diocesan, 502. writes an epistle to the con- 
-werts of the twelve tribes of Israel, 456. contents of it, ib. 
when and why it obtained the name of Catholic, ib. n. why 
- not generally received at first, ib, suffers martyrdom at Je- 
rusalem, 457. his character, ib. n. 
Jaxus, his temple shut up at Rome at the time our Sa- 
~ viour was born, how often shut before, ii. 670. and n., of the 
Christian era, ib. bys 
Japuet, eldest son of Noah, though usually mentioned 
last, i, 243. where he and his posterity settled, ib. See Dis. 
sertation, ee, : ik eee 
JasHER, a book of that name, opinions concerning it, 11. 
42 
~ Jason, reputed bishop of Tarsus, iii. 421. n. 
Jason, and the Argonauts, fabulous story of, ii. 213. 
Ibis, sacred among the Egyptians, death to kill one even 
- involuntarily, i. 484. 
TconiuM, its situation, ill, 413. n. 
Idolatry, rise of it among the Cainites, first objects of it 
among the Chaldeans, &c. the heavenly bodies, i. 274. Dio- 
dorus Siculus’s account of, 275. progress of it to image 
_ worship, 275—277. sarcasms in Scripture on its absurdity, 
ib. commencement of, not from the cherubic figures, 499, 
“why not abolished in Israel by the judges, ii. 92. a 
Ipum#a, why so called, iii, 117. its situation, ib. and ii, 
BORE. ae eae 
IDUMEANS, -conquere 
efi. hg Res 3 ; By aa ae Pe RE 
Jesusites occupy Jerusalem until the reign of David, ii, 
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d and converted by the Maccabees, 
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JenoAnaz succeeds his father Jehu in the kingdom of Is- 
rael, ii. 352. is oppressed and sadly reduced by Hazael, king 
of Syria, and his son Benhaded, dies, and is succe@ded by his 
son Joash, 353. 

Jenoanaz, or SHatLuM, son of Josiah, succeeds his fa- 
ther, though not the eldest son, in the kingdom of Judah, ii. 
437. his conduct very different from that of his father, ib, is 
thrown into chains, and sent to Egypt by Pharaoh Necho, 
ib. dies miserable and disgraced, ib. en 

JEHOIACHIN, called also Contan and JEcONIAH, succeeds 
his father Jehoiachim in the kingdom of Judah, ii. 442. but in 
a few months is sent a prisoner into Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 443. released and kindly treated by his son Evil-« 
meredach, ib. dies and succeeded, as a nominal prince, by 
his son Salathiel, 489. n, 

Jenoiapa, the high priest, keeps Joash, son of Ahaziah, 
concealed six years in the temple, ii. 353. crowns him and 
proclaims him king, 354. guides the young king wisely, dies, 
_and is buried in one of the royal sepulchres, 355. as high 
-priest had a right to defend Joash, and oppose the usurper 
Athaliah, 373. 

Jeno1aKiM, formerly calied Eviaxim, made king of Judah, 
after his brother Jehoahaz, ii. 437. a bad prince, boldly re- 
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3% proved by Jeremiah and by Urijah, the prophets, 438. 


he latter he pursues into Egypt, takes him prisoner, and 
executes him at Jerusalem, 438. is invaded by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and with the vessels of the temple carried to Babylon, 
is restored conditionally, 439. rebels, and is again invaded 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 442. is slain, and his body cast out 
without any funeral, ib. 
JEHORAM, king of Israel, succeeds his.brother Ahaziah, 
and makes some reformation, ii. 315. joined by Jehoshaphat 
against Meshec, king of Moab, why, ib. defeats and be- 
sieges him in his royal city, 316. thinks of killing Benhadad’s 
men, but desists, by Elisha’s persuasion, 344. vows revenge 
against Elisha as the cause of the famine, 345. slain with an 
arrow in Jehu’s conspiracy, 349. ie SS 
JenoraM, king of Judah, succeeds his father Jehoshaphat, 
ii. 810. his vices, ib. he murders all his brothers, and man 
chief men of Israel, ib. Elijah’s letter to him, many revolt 
against him, 311. dies miserably, and unlamented, ib. 
JEHOSHAPHAT, valley of, described, ii. 252, and iii. 280. n. 
JeHosHaruat succeeds his father Asa in the kingdom of 
Judah, ii. 276. excels him in piety, 296. his reformation at. 
heme and authority abroad, 297. beloved by his subjects, 
and revered by his enemies, ib. but:marries his son Jehoram 
to Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, king of Israel, which dis- 
pleases God, and causes great trouble to himself and family, 
ib. this act palliated, how, ib. n. goes with Ahab to Ramoth- 
Gilead, 308. his danger in that expedition, ib. returns in 
peace to Jerusalem, but severely reproved by the prophet 
‘Jehu for assisting Ahab, an enemy to God, ib. his pious ad- 
monition to the judges, ib. his prayer excellent, 309. obtains » 
a complete victory over the Moabites and Ammonites with- 
out striking a blow, 310. but suffers great loss by joining A- 
haziah, king of Israel, in equipping a fleet at Ezion-Geber, 
which was dashed in pieces in the mouth of the harbour, ib, 
joins with Jehoram, king of Israel, against Mesha, king of 
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*$ Moab, why, 315. dies, and is buried in the city of David, 


succeeded by his son Jehoram, 310. why he appointed itine- 
rant preachers, and who they were, 332. why his subjects 
and armies so numerous, 333. ; 

Jenv, the grandson of Nimshi, anointed king of Israel, 
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ii, 848. conspires against his matser, cuts off the house of 
Ahab, and puts an end to the worship of Baal in his king- 
dom, 349—-352. 

JrpHTHAH, though the son of Gilead’s concubine, chosen 
as a deliverer of Israel, ii. 69. the Gileadites make him their 
general, his rash vow, quarrels with the Ephraimites, their 
bad conduct, his success in fighting, appoints a test to’ distin- 
guish his foes, ib. having triumphed over enemies foreign and 
domestic he retires, and peaceably ends his days, 70. See 
Dissert. on his vow, 97. 

JEREMIAH, denounces God’s judgments against Jehoiakim 
and his jamily, ii. 438. prophesies the captivity of Judah for 
their sins, 489. employs Baruch, his amanuensis, to copy his 
SD tan and afterwards to read them to the people, 440. 

is inspiration appears by his remembering them, 441. is for- 
ced to abscond, why, ib. advises Zedekiah to obey the king 
of Babyion, 444, his letter to the captive Jews, for which he 
is grossly abused, ib. agrees with Ezekiel, then at Babylon, 
in his predictions, 445. imprisoned for prophesying the ruin 
of Jerusalem, 451 cruelly treated by the princes, ib. after 
the city and temple are plundered, he is saved by Nebuchad 
nezzar’s order, and treated kindly, 454. his poem called 
Lamentation, 453. n. his carrying his cup, sending yokes and 


bonds, and carrying his girdle to Euphrates, all explained, - 


4.62. 467. our Saviour.taken for, iii. 140. n. 

JERICHO, its situation, ii. 2. and n. its ancient and present 
state, ib. account of its siege, 6. might be taken on the Sab- 
bath, 24. what is meant by the rams horns employed at the 
siege of it, 25. n. destruction of it miraculous, 26. n. curse 
against the man who should rebuild it, how fulfilled, 6. n. 

JEROBOAM, son of Nebat, an enterprising man, is made 
overseer of Solomon’s buildings, and ruler in the house of 
Joseph, ii. 266. and n. is informed by Ahijah of his future 
promotion over ten tribes, 267. prevails on them to revolt, 
and join him, ib. sets up two golden calves at Dan and Be- 
thel, 269. reproved by a prophet from Judah, 270. meaning 
of the prophecy, ib. n. orders, in his rage, the prophet to be 
seized, ib. the hand which he stretched out withers, ib. but 
is restored by the prophet, ib. sends his queen in disguise, 
upon his son Abijah’s illness, to consult Ahijah, 271. why he 
sent her, not another, ib. is defeated by Abijah king of Ju- 
dah, 273. how he set up idols, 281. why he chose the figure 
of a calf, ib. why set up in Bethel, 282. 

_ Jzrozoam, the Second, is successful in many exploits, ii. 
360. dies honoured and renowned, but leaves the govern- 
ment in such confusion, that there was an interregnum for 
many years, 361. 

_ JERUSALEM, is invested by the two united tribes of Judah 
_ and Simeon, and burnt, ii. 51. n. it was, however, rebuilt by 
the Jebusites, and again taken by David, 175. description of 
the city, its public buildings, fountains, brooks, mountains, 
gates, and royal sepulchres, &c. 349-357. signs of the ap- 
proach of its final ruin by the Romans, iii, 264. miseries of 
the siege, 265. : 

Jzsus, his name very significant, and given, like some few 
others in Scripture, by a particular appointment of heaven, 
iii, 5. n. is born in an inn, laid in a manger, 9. announced 
by angels to the shepherds of Bethlehem, ib. the angels 
hymn, ib. adoration of the shepherds, the circumcision on 
the 8th day, and why, carried soon after to Jerusalem by his 
mother and Joseph, 10. presented in the temple, manner and 
form of his redemption, 11. n. why a pair of turtles offered, 
ib. manifested to old Simeon, ib. who in an estacy proclaims 
him the Messiab, and to Anna, ‘ib: and 12. and to the wise 
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men, ib. attempt of Herod to murder him, 13. carried inte 
Egypt and preserved, ib. goes at 12 years of age to the 
passover with his parents, 15. remains behind, why, n. ib. 
16. their concern, ib. is found in the temple disputing and 
teaching, ib, blamed by his mother, and his excuse, why, n. 
ib. returns to Nazareth and is subject to his parents, ib. lives 
obscurely as a carpenter, though in favour with God and 
man, 17. the silence of the evangelists as to his life from 
14 to 30 years, accounted for, 16. n. removes from Naza- 
reth, goes to Bethabara in Judea, and is there baptized by St 
John, 19. circumstances of the baptism, 20. n. carried into 
the wilderness, he fasts 40 days and 40 nights successively, 
being tempted by the devil, and how, 21. his conquest, and 
the ministration of angels to him, 22 chuses sevegfal persons 


to be his disciples, and whe, 23. why called the Son of Man, 


24. n. his first miracle at a marriage feast at Cana, ib. goes 
from Cana to Capernaum, thence to Jerusalem to the pass- 
over, 25. reforms the abuse and’ profanation of the temple, 
and how, ib. and n. the manner of it justified, n. ib. his dis- 
pute with the Jews thereupon, 26. works many miracles, ib. 
discourses with Nicodemus on regeneration, ib. and 27. goes 
through the province of Judea, converting many wherever 
he comes, 27. makes his disciples baptize them, and why, ib. 
the place where himself first baptized uncertain, why sup- 
posed to be at Jericho, 27. n. he removes into Galilee, and 
why, 29. why he delegated the effice of baptizing to his apo- 
stles, 28. n, discourses with a woman of Samaria at Jacob’s 
well, 29. invited to Samaria, and treated kindly, 30. cures a 
nobleman’s son, and converts him and his family, 31, begins 
to preach in Galilee, why, the good effects, ib. from thence 
he comes to Nazareth, but the inhabitants in a rage hurry 
him to the brow of the hill, intending to kill him, ib. he with- 
draws from their fury miraculously, 32. their rage against 
him, how to be accounted for, ib. removes to, and abides in 
Capernaum, ib. the wonderful draught of fishes caught by 
his order, ib. calls Peter, Andrew, James, and John, who in- 
stantly obey, and become his followers, 33. his preaching, 
how more excellent than that of the Jewish doctors, ib. n. 
cures a person possessed by the devil, to the amazement of 
all the spectators, 34. whether the devi] knew him to be the 
Son of God disputed, ib. n. cures Peter’s wife’s mother, 34. 
removes from Capernaum into other parts of Galilee, 35. 
cures a leper with a touch, ib. without contracting any pol- 
lution, ib. n. cures a paralytic person, let down through the 
roof of the house, 36. how that could be done, ib. n. gives 
him absolution from his sins, 37. censured for it by the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ib. he reproves and convinces them; 
ib. calls Matthew the publican from the receipt of custom, ib: 
censured, by whom, for keeping company with publicans, 
88. his apology and arguments, ib. and n. vindicates his 
disciples for not observing any fasts, ib. and 39. cures a pa- 
ralytic at Bethesda on the Sabbath, and orders him to take 
up his bed and walk home, 113. why he cured but one, 114. 
is brought before the Sanhedrim as a Sabbath breaker, with 
an intent to have been put to death, 115. his defence before 
the council, ib. causes him to be thought a blasphemer as 
well as breaker of the Sabbath, ib. vindieates his disciples for 
pulling and eating ears of corn on the Sabbath day, and him- 
self for curing the man with the withered land on the same 
day, 116. forced by the malice of the Pharisees and Hero- 
dians to withdraw to the sea-side, 117. great multitudes fol- 
‘ow him thither, and he heals all that were brought to him; 
ib, makes an election of 12 persons to be his apostles, who 
they were, 118. summary of his sermon on the Mount; 119, 
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cures the centurion’s servant, and raises to life the widow’s son of 
Naim, 120. message of St John Baptist, what, ib. his answer, 
121. his discourse in commendation of John, ib. upbraids the 
cities which had witnessed his miracles, ib. discourse with 
Simon in regard to Mary Magdalene, and parable of the two 
debtors, 122—3. gives the woman a full pardon ofall her sins, 
ib. is censured for absolving her, by whom, ib. cures a de- 
moniac at Capernaum, whereupon the Pharisees blaspheme, 
and he rebukes them sharply, vindicating his own miracles, 
124. reproves the Scribes and Pharisees for asking a sign, 
ib. who his true relations, 125. instructs the multitude in 
parables, 126. allays the storm at sea, 127. cures two demo- 
niacs at Gadara, who were outrageously mad, 128. returns 
to Capernaum, and cures a woman of a bloady flux, 129, re- 
_ stores to life Jairus’s daughter, 130. cures two blind men, and 
one dumb demoniac at Capernaum, 131, goes to Nazareth once 
more, why, ib. his treatment there prevents his staying long, 
or doing many miracles among them, ib. sends out his apo- 
stles, and gives them their commission, ib. why he was bred 
up a carpenter, ib. n. meaning of the Greek word, ib. removes 
into the desert, where he feeds a great multitude with a small 
provision, and what, 134. the fragments saved, anc why, 
ib, n. avoids being made king, and walks upon the sur- 
face of the sea, 135. saves Peter as he was sinking, and walks 
with him-to their vessel, and stills the tempest, ib. discourses 
to the people whom he had fed, upon spiritual blessings, un- 
der the metephor of meat and drink, 136, vindicates the cus- 
tom of éating with unwashed hands, 137. cures the Syro- 
phenician woman’s daughter. 138. likewise a deaf and dumb 
man, how, ib. heals all sick persons that are brought to him, 
and again feeds a great multitude with a small provision, and 
what, 189. upbraids the Pharisees and Sadducees, why, ib. 
cures a blind man at Bethsaida, and makes trial of the faith of 
his apostles, ib. chargesthemstrictly to disclose to no manthat 
he was the Messiah, and why, 141. n. begins to mention his fu- 
ture sufferings, ib. histransfiguration on the Mount, 143. char- 
ges them, on their descent, not to tell any man the things 
they had seen till after his resurrection, ib. cures a lunatic, 
possessed, both deaf and dumb, 179. why his apostles could 
not, ib. fortels his death to his disciples, impresses the duty 
of forgiving injuries, and humility, 180. 181. pays the col- 
lectors at Capernaum the tribute money for the use of the 
temple, both for Peter and. himself, by a miracle, 183, the 
Samaritans treat him inhospitably in his passage to Jerusa- 
lem, 184. why, n. ib. the indignity, how far resented by James 
and John, ib. refuses to destroy Samaria at their request, on 
the contrary, he heals ten leprous persons there, ib. sends 
out 70 disciples to the several places he purposes to visit, ib. 
their instructions, arrives at Jerusalem, and preaches boldly 
at the feast of tabernacles, 185. the Sanhedrim order him to 
be seized, the orders not executed, why, 186. dismisses the 
woman taken in adultery, how, 187. preaches to the people 
the mysteries of Christianity, promises eternal life to his dis- 
ciples, 188. states the true notion of a neighbour, 189, though 
joytully received at Bethany by Martha, he prefers her sister 
Mary’s choice, 190. teaches and encourages his disciples to 
pray, ib. inveighsagainst the Scribes and Pharisees, ib, preach- 
es against covetousness, exhorts to watchfulness, to repentance, 
and preparation for death and judgment, refuses to arbitrate 
between two contending brothers, why, 191. preaches every 
Sabbath day in one of the synagogues of the Jews, 192. 
‘curse a bowed down woman, and confutes the ruler of the 
synagogue, who was envious and displeased on that account, 
ib. cures a man that was blind, the altercations on that sub- 
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+ ject, 193. the Pharisees he shows to be false guides, and 
; himself the true one, 195. is in danger of being stoned, and 
¢ why, 196, shows the difficulty of obtaining salvation, and the 
; danger of the Jews for rejecting it when offered, ib. cures a 
; dropsical man on the Sabbath day, and justifies the action, 
; 198, recommends humility and charity to the poor, ib. shows 
¢ the qualifications necessary to be a Christian, vindicates his 
; Own conduct in conversing sometimes with sinners, 199. 
shows the manner in which we are to employ our riches, and 
; the miserable consequence of uncharitableness, ib. and 200, 
é re-establishes the sacredness of marriage, and states the case 
; of divorces, 202. reminds his disciples of several duties, es- 
* pecially that of humility, &c, 203. discourses with the Pha- 
; risees about the kingdom of heaven, 204. cautions his disciples 
¢ not to be deluded by false Christs and prophets, ib. fortels the 
; destruction of Jerusalem, receives little children kindly, 
¢ shows the danger of riches, and the rewards of a faithful ad- 
: herence to him and his religion, 205—6. goes to Bethany, 
¢ hearing of Lazarus’s sickness, 208. in his journey corrects 
¢ the mistakes of his apostles, fortels his approaching suffer- 
é ings; instructs them in the nature of his kingdom, 209. cures 
two blind men at Jericho, 210. raises Lazarus to life, 212. 
inhuman resolution. of the Sanhedrim. thereupon, 213. sups 
at Bethany with Lazarus, where Mary anoints him with spikes 
nard, ib. upon Judas’s repining thereat, he vindicates her cone 
cuct, 214. approaches Jerusalem next morning in triumph up- 
on anass, 215.and with the joyful acclamations of all the com- 
pany, 216. his lamentation over the city, having a full prospect 
of it, 216. after his arrival he goes directly to the temple, and 
finds the court of the Gentiles most shamefully profaned, 
makes an immediate reformation, by driving out the buyers 
and sellers, 255. acquaints the people with his approaching 
death, 257. is for a moment shocked at the horror of it, but 
resigns himself to the Divine will, ib, hears a voice from 
heaven, ib. curses the barren fig tree, 258. teaches all day 
in the temple, and argues with the chief priests and, scribes 
there, ib. reproves their hypocrisy in several parables, and 
what, 259. answers the captious questions of the Herodians 
and Pharisees, of paying tribute to Cesar, 260. and those of 
the Sadducees of the resurrection, 261, and those of the 
Pharisees of the greatest commandment in the law, 262. ex- 
horts his apostles to faith, fervency in prayer, and a forgiving 
temper, ib. exposes the vices of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
263. commends the poor widow’s charity, foretels the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the temple, ib. the previous 
signs of it, ib. exhorts his disciples to watchfulness and 
prayer, 266. by several emblems, his coming to the last 
judgment described, ib. sups with Simon the leper, 267. 
Mary’s love to him how expressed, her prodigality censured, 
by whom, ib. his apology for her, ib. sups with Martha, washes 
his apostles feet, instructions upon that action, 268. foretels 
his being betrayed, by whom, ib, exhorts them to mutual love, 
ib. promises a better life, and the gift of the Comforter, the 
Holy Ghost, after his decease, 269. eats the passover, insti- 
tutes the sacrament of thesupper, 270, 271. reprovestheiram- 
bitious thoughts, foretels Peter’s apostacy and cowardice, 273, 
comforts and revives them under the sad thoughts of being left 
by him, 269, 270, 272. prays for himself, his apostles, and all 
succeeding Christians, 272. sings a hymn, and retires to the 
garden of Gethsemane, 273. his prayerand agony, 274. is com- 
forted by angels, ib. betrayed by Judas with a kiss, is appree 
hended, 275. cures the high priest’s servant, 276. deserted 
by his apostles, ib. brought before Annas, afterwards before - 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim, 277. examined, insulted, his 
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reply, declares plainly that he is Messiah, the Son of God, 
and why, ib. charged with blasphemy, and pronounced 
guilty of death, 278. insulted by the soldiers, denied by 
Peter, condemned by the Sanhedrim, carried before Pon- 
tius Pilate, why, 279. who, judging him to be innocent, 
wishes to save him, 282. sends him to Herod, who thinks 
meanly of him, why, ib. the guards permitted to insult him, 
sent back to Pilate with derision, ib. Pilate acquits him, cla- 
mours of the people thereupon, Pilate offers a second time 
to release him instead of a maletactor, but to no purpose, 
283. is ordered to be scourged, with what view, ib. his sen- 
tence of condemnation extorted from Pilate, 285, is insult- 
ed again by the soldiers, and carried out to be crucified, ib. 
foretels the calamities of Jerusalem, 286. nailed to a cross 
between two common malefactors, where, 287. inscription 
upon it, what, ib. his garments how divided, by whom, 288. 
reviled An abused by eseTeial: ib. his deportment, ib. con- 
verts one of the thieves upon the cress near him, ib. promi- 
ses him, as the reward of his faith, paradise, and the enjoy- 
ment of his presence there, ib. recommends his mother to 
the care and protection of St John, 289. of the eclipse at 
the crucifixion, 290. languishes a while under his agonies, 
utters his last complaint, and dies, ib, the earthquake, and the 
sentiments of the spectators after his death, 291, 292. his side 
pierced with a spear, by whom, ib, his body given to Joseph 
of Arimathea, who had requested it as a favour, 293. who 
inters it, where, 294. his sepulchre guarded, ib. his resur- 
rection, and the extraordinary circumstances attending it, 295. 
296. appears to Mary Magdalene and several other women, 
297. and to two disciples walking into the country, 298. his 
conference with them, ib. salutes afterwards ten of his apo- 
stles as they were at meat in a private room, where the door 
was shut, he eats with them, the reason assigned, 299. ap- 
pears again, and convinces Thomas particularly, who was 
absent before, of the reality of his resurrection, 300. appears 
to Peter and others as they were fishing, 301. eats with 


them, ib. his particular conversation with Peter, ib. his in-. 


structions to him, 302. appears, lastly, not only to the ele- 
ven apostles, but to 500 brethren at once, ib, his instructions 
to his apostles in general, ib. his ascent into heaven in their 
sight, and whence, 304. 

JETHRO, a priest or prince of Midian, receives Moses faa 
pitably, and why, i, 441. visits him, and advises him to choose 
deputies, 508. causes that might not be brought before in- 
ferior courts, supposed to be four, ib. n. 

Jewish Religion, the inferiority of it compared with the 
Christian, in regard to our knowledge of God, and of the 


nature of sin, i. 665. and of the means by which it is ex- 


piated, and the sinner justified, ili, 357, 358. 
JEZEBEL, daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre, marries A- 


hab, king of Israel, ii. 297. vows to be revenged on the pro- 


phet Elijah, why, 302. papctes the murder of Naboth the 
Jezreelite, 806. her end, 350. 

JEZREEL, city and valley of, account of, ii. 62. n; 

ILLyRIeuM, its situation, iii, 482. n. 

Image of God in man, i. 40—47, : 

Image worship, i, 275—7. : 

Increase of mankind in the beginning of the world, i, 112, 
113. n. and 252. 

Increase of the seach ead in Egypt, i, 436, n. 

Innocence, its happy state, i. 30. 

Innocents, murder of the, by Herod, iii, 13. ands n. 
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Inns, or places of public entertainment i in the East, dé. 
scribed, iii. 9. n. 

Inspiration, a person directed by, may perform the office 
of a priest, though not regularly appointed, ii, 145. as in the 
case of Samuel, David, and Solomon, texts alleged for the 
latter considered, ib. n. 

Instinct of animals, a proof of God’s wisdom, i. 27. 

Interjections, prompted by nature, no part of dangnages 3 i. 
270. n. 

Inventor of letters, who, i. 511, n. 

Joas, captain of David’s army, under pretence of saluting 
Abner, stabs him to the heart, ii, 173: storms the fortress of 
Zion and takes it, 175. defeats Absaiom’s army, and kills him, 
193. why Joab did so, 194. remonstrates with David for grie- 
ving for his son, ib. n. stabs Amasa basely, and makes him- 
self general in chief, 218 and n. his end, 226. David wished, 
but feared, to repress his insolence, 216. and 218. n. and 
241. where his last injunctions to his son are vindicated: — 

Joasu, king of Judah, who, ii. 353. concealed six years 
from the fury of Athaliah, wife of king Jehoram, who slew 
all the royal family besides, ib, at last Jehoiada, high priest, 
places him on the throne, ib. during his uncle’s life, he be- 
haves well, but after his death falls into idolatry, 355. causes 


Zechariah, his cousin, to be stoned to death, 356. is harrass- 


ed by Hazael, king of Syria, confined by sickness, and mur- | 
dered by two of his servants, ib. succeeded by his son Ama- 
ziah, buried in the city of David, but not in the rig sepul- 
Eure, ib. 

Joasn, king of Israel, challeneal by Aeacela king of Ju- 
dah, ii, 358. despises the challenge, ib. takes him: prisoner, 
carries him to Jerusalem, his triumph and plundering of the 
temple, &c. ib. vanquishes Benhadad, king of Syria, thrice, 
360. recovers all the cities that had been taken frem his fa- 
ther Jehoahaz, unites them to the kingdom of Israel, ib. dies 
in peace, and is succeeded by his son Jeroboam, ib. 

Jon, his person and book Diss. iv. i. 429. and ib. n. his 
descent from Abraham, from whose Wife Shuah Bildad was, 
430. when Job lived, ib. his greatness and sufferings, 431. n. 
and friends, ib. n. on the expression of his wife, * curse God 
and die,” 432. Elihu’s speech, 438, when, and by whom the 
book of written, 434. and n. 

JoEL, the prophet, the son of Bethuel, hon he lived, ii. 
366. the contents of his a ane. the same as” cage of the 
prophet Amos, ib; 

Joun the Baptist, his birth and ayn iii. 7, called 
our Lord’s forerunner, why, 2. n. extraordinary circumstan- 
ces attending him as our Lord’s harbinger, ib. n. how he 
passed the early part of his life no mention in Scripture, 
traditions. of it, 17. n. the nature and imperfection of his 
baptism, 18. n. his austere way of life, ib. the locusts and: 
wild honey, what, ib. n. the coat of camel’s hair ib. n. 
his preaching and firmness attrect crouds to hear him, he 
converts many of all ranks, 19, his testimony of Christ 
and of his baptism, ib. why he knew not him before, 20. 
n, his testimony of him to his disciples, 28. is cast into pri- 
son, by whom and why, ib. is called by our Lord Elias, why, 
45. sends, while in prison, two of his disciples with a mes- 
sage to our Lord, 120, and n. and 153. his character and eu- 
logy by our Lord himself, 121. is murdered, why, 134. his 
character from Josephus, 133, the tee bige! - Sees of 
his head and body, ib. 

Joun the Evangelist, account of ibis life did writings, iit 
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80-—83. and 145. his various sufferings, 81. his adjusting 
the canon of Scripture, his death and burial, 81. and n. and 
470. and 473. n. 

JonaDas, son of Rechab, who, ii. 351. n. 

JonauH, the prophet, who, his commission to Nineveh, his 
going, instead of obeying it, to Jeppa, ii. 361. violent storm 
at sea, and the opinion of the sailors, 362. his confession and 
desire to be cast into the sea, ib. which is reluctantly com- 
plied with, ib. swallowed by a great fish, ib. continues 3 days 
and 3 nights in its belly, and then cast ashore, ib. n boldy 
prophesies the destruction of Nineveh, ib. upon its solemn 
fast the doom reversed, 363. his vexation at it, ib. his pee- 
vish complaints for that and the loss of his gourd, ib. his 
gourd, what, ib. n. God deigns to reason with the fretful pro- 
phet, ib observation on his book, character of his prophecy, 
368. why God employed him, of his message, and why not 
immediately delivered, when it was executed, of his peevish 
irritation, 369. objections to the story, answered by an ac- 
count of Nineveh, and why he was sent but refused to go, 
ib. and 378. of the fish that swallowed him, and of his living 
‘in its belly, 378—393. our Lord’s allusion to, explained, iii. 
125. 

JonaTuan, Saul’s son, his heroism in attacking a garrison, 

ii. 116. how two men could do what is said of him and his 
armour-bearer, ib. n. in danger from his father’s interdict, 
117. his tender affection for David, 121. comparison of their 
friendship to that of Pylades and Orestes, &c. ib. n. his fa- 
ther wishes him to murder David, 122. is killed with his 
brothers Abinadab and Malchi-shua, ii. 134. 
_ JONATHAN, son of Mattathias, succeeds his brother Ju- 
das Maccabzus ia the command of the Jewish forces, ii. 620. 
his valour and the peace with Bacchides the Syrian general, 
621. governs wisely at Michmash, reforming several abuses 
in church and state, ib. his alliance courted by Alexander 
and Demetrius, competitors for the crown of Syria, 622. 
joins with the former, and accepts of the high priesthood, ib 
respected by Ptolemy king of Egypt, and made his com- 
mander in chief in Judea, 623. vanquishes Apollonius’s army, 
ib. plunders the temple of Dagon, ib. highly honoured for 
his victories by Alexander, who gives him splendid gifts, ib. 
pacifies Demetrius, 624. assists him in reducing Antioch, but 
badly recompensed for it, 625. joins Antiochus Theos, ib. is 
circumvented, he and his two sons murdered by Tryphon, 
626. solemnly interred at Modin in his father’s sepulchre, 
ib. his union with Alexander Balas an usurper vindicated, 
637. 

Jorpan, river, whence the name is derived, a particular 
description of the passage of the Israelites over it, ii 2 rea- 
sons why God divided it for their passage, 22. of its channel, 
ib. n. its stream too fierce and rapid to be fordable, ib. and 
n. called Amnis Ambitiosus, ib. passage over a miracle, ib. 

JorpDan, plain of, its situation, i, 336. 

Josrru of Arimathea, buries our Saviour, iii. 293. and n. 

Josrern, the husband of Mary, why called by St Matthew 
a just man, iii. 7. n. his connection with Mary after our Sa- 
viour’s birth, 8. flies with her and the child into Egypt, 13. 
returns from it and settles at Nazareth, 15. 

Joseru the patriarch, born, i. 364. his name, n. why Mo- 
ses enlarges ‘so much upon his history, 391. n. his father’s 
darling, therefore has no friend among his brethren, 392. 
his coat, dreams, captivity, temptations, imprisonment, 393 
n. interprets the dreams of the king’s officers, 398. and n. 
and those of Pharaoh, ib, his advice to the king, 400, is high- 
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; ly honoured, married to a noble lady, by whom he has Ma- 
nasses and Ephraim, 401. n. he was thirty years of age when 
; his brethren presented themselves before him, 401. pretends 
* to believe them spiés, and why, 402. n. commands Simeon 
; to be bound, 403. n. gives them a feast upon their second 
$ coming, 405. reasons for the Egyptians refusing to eat 
¢ with them, ib. n, stratagem of the cup, 406. Judah’s address 
i to him, discovers himself, the rumour spreads through the 
: court, his brethren set out on their return, Jacob’s feel- 
¢ ings on the news they brought, 407. and n. the meeting of 
; the father and son, 408. Jacob’s family in all 70 persons, ib. 
n. difference of the account of Moses and St Stephen recon- 
ciled, ib. presents his brothers and father to the king, 409. 
Joseph’s policy in governing, ib. n. visits his father on his 
; death-bed, 410. of whose act of worship and blessing, ib, and 
413. Joseph’s death, 416. account of his honours and con- 
duct vindicated, 421. of his divining cup, 423, &c. his pri- 
vate and public life fully justified, ib. and 426, 427. testimonies 
by heathen writers, 428. and n. enjoins his brethren to carry 
: his bones out of Egypt, why, 416. they embalm and put his 
$ body in a coffin, and carry it with them into Canaan, 502. 
and bury it, ii. 16. ee 
JosePH, nephew of Onias, his conduct at the Egyptian 
court, ii. 586. farms the revenues of Syria, Phoenicia, Judea, 
| and Samaria, pays his uncle’s debts, ib. his love adventure 
and marriage with his niece, 589. 
JosHua goes up with Moses to the top of Mount Sinai, 
i. 511. is constituted one of the spies to survey the land of 
Canaan, 542. gives a good report of it, and is true to his al- - 
legations, as well as Caleb, ib. commended for their fidelity, 
543. Joshua is made commander of the Israelites against the 
Moabites and Midianites, 581. succeeds Moses in the go- 
vernment of the Israelites, 584. and was at the head of 
$ 600,000 fighting men, ii. 1. sends spies into the land of Ca- 
naan, 2. gives orders for the army to decamp, 4. appoints 
¢ twelve men to choose twelve stones to be set up as a memo- 
; rial, ib. his miraculous passage with the Israelites over Jor- 
dan, 5. encamps at Gilgal, renews the rite of circumcision, 5. 
and why, ib. goes alone to reconnoitre Jericho, 6. sees at a 
distance aman clothed in armour, advances towards him 
and interrogates him, ib. is instructed by him how to take 
Jericho, takes it accordingly, ib. is defeated at Ai, 7. con- 
sults God, whose command he obeys, discovers Achan, whose 
crime caused the defeat, puts him to death, 8. attacks Ai 
again, and takes it by stratagem, ib. erects an altar at Mounts 
Gerizzim and Ebal, inscribes the law on stones there, 9. en- 
ters too unwarily into a league with the Gibeonites, their ar- 
tifice, ib, vanquishes the confederate princes of south Ca- 
naan, his prayer that the sun and moon might stand still is 
| heard, 11. slays all the confederate princes, then returns to 
Gilgal, marches against north Canaan, defeats its armies, and 
$ slays its princes, particularly Jabin, subdues the whole land, 
; divides it among the tribes, 12. proposals to the Canaanites, 
; ib. n. dismisses honourably the Reubenites and Gadites, 13. 
; a sad misunderstanding adjusted, ib. his affectionate speech 
and death, 15. character and burial, ib. and n. after his death 
no successor appointed, every tribe being governed by its 
$ respective leader or chief, 51. directions to him how to con- 
sult the oracle, 93. - : 
Jostan, succeeds his father Ammon in the kingdom of 
; 


$*Judah, ii. 412. excellent management and reformation by, ib. 


repairs the temple, orders the bock of the Lord to be read, 
$ which was found there by accident, his humiliation there- 
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62 
upon, and the good effects of it, 413. his farther reformation, 
414. observes the passover more solemnly than it had been 
since Samuel’s time, ib. invaded by Pharaoh.Necho, slain in 
battle, and buried in the sepulchre of his ancestors, 415. la- 
mented by all, chiefly by Jeremiah, ib. that he had seen the 
law before the copy of it was found by Hilkiah in the tem- 
ple, 420. why the high priest rejoiced, and Josiah was sur- 
prised at the discovery, ib. that he had a right to make a re- 
formation in Israel, ib. &c. of his opposing the king of Egypt, 
and dying in peace though slain in battle, 422-3. is succeed- 
ed by his son Jehoahaz, 437. 

Jotuam, brother of Abimelech, Gideon’s son, escapes the 
massacre of his brethren, ii. 65. delivers the first parable on 
record, denounces a curse against the rebels, 66. and n. 

Joruam, the son of Uzziah, sueceeds his father in the 
kingdom of Judah, ii. 399. his excellent qualities, ib. invaded 
by the Moabites, defeats them, ib. dies in peace, and is bu- 
ried in the royal sepulchre of his ancestors, ib. succeeded by 
his son Ahaz,-ib. : 

Joy, in what sense imputed to God, ui. 228, 

Irony, instance of, ti. 301. n. and 307. n. 

Isaac, his birth and circumcision, i. 291. great joy of his 
parents, obeys his father when he was going to sacrifice him, 
293. is married to Rebecca his cousin, 297. his two sons 
Esau and Jacob, 342. removes to Gerar, makes his wife pass 
for his sister, accused by Abimelech, who however protects 
him, and renews the league which had been made with Abra- 
ham, 343, 344. blesses Jacob instead of Esau, 345. sends Ja- 
- cob into Mesopotamia to his uncle Laban, dies and is buried 
in the same sepulchre with Abraham, 347. See Objection and 
Answer, ib. where the spiritual sense of the benediction given 
to. Jaccb is pointed out, with other particulars, 352. et seq. 
See also Dissertation II. 355. 

Tsarau the prophet, son of Amos, contents and character 
of his prophecies, ii. 366. his message from God to Ahaz king 
of Judah, 399. directs Hezekiah, by God’s command, to set- 
tle his affairs, and prepare for death, 406, then assures him 
of his recovery and deliverance from the Assyrians, who 


were then coming against him, ib. his reproof of the king for 


- the vain glorious and imprudent display of his wealth to the 
ambassadors of the king of Babylon, 407. prophesies of a 
virgin bearing a son, 428. how meant, his walking naked li- 
terally true, 465. 

~ IsHeosHEeTu proclaimed king by Abner upon Saul’s 
death, ii. 172. disheartened by Abner’s desertion, 174. slain 
by two of his servants, ib. interred honourably, ib. and n. 
why David treated him kindly, 202. 

IsumMAEL, son of Abraham by Hagar, his birth, i. 286. 
name, ib. n. and dismissal with his mother, ib. settles in the 
wilderness of Paran, 292. is an expert archer, provides for 
himself and mother by his bow, ib. marries an Egyptian, by 
whom he has twelve sons, ib. prophecy concerning him, 
Gen. xvi. 12. explained and justified, 323. 

IsHMAEL, son of Nethaniah, leagues with Baalis, king of 
the Ammonites, murders Gedaliah, governor of Judea, with 
many others, ii. 480, not thinking himself safe at Mizpeh, 
escapes into the land of Ammon, ib. 

IsuMAELITES call themselves Saracens, i. 326. n. 

Isles of the Gentiles, what, i. 258. n. 

Isles of the nations, how so called, i. 196. n. 

IsRAEL, meaning of the name, i. 368. n. 

[sraxrt, why called lost sheep, iii. 132. n. 


‘JsRAeLITES, their sufferings, i. 435. departure from Egypt, 
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there 430 years, 477. promise concerning it explained, ib. 
rendezvous at Rameses in Goshen, from thence they go to 
Succoth, 501. guided by the Almighty, pursued by the 
Egyptians, 502. and n. infatuation of the Egyptians, 504, 
and their destruction, ib. encampments of Israel, the quails, 
their murmurs, the manna, 506. and n. defeat the Amale- 
kites, 507. and n. upon various topics, 501—508. encamp 
before Sinai, 509. demand of Aaron gods to protect them, 
511. worship the golden calf made from their golden orna- 
ments, ib. n. their sacrifice not however to the calf, but to 
the true God, 512. n. made to drink the water in which the 
melted image was dissolved, 513. suffer a dreadful punish- 
ment, ib. grieve at being deserted by their heavenly Guide, 
517. why not conducted the nearest way to Canaan, 518. 
passage over the Red Sea, tradition of, among Heathens, 
528. See Dissert. I. on it, ib. and Append. to, 534. manner 
of their encampment and marching, 539. their standards 
origin perhaps of heraldry, ib. and 540. talk of returning to 
Egypt, rather than of facing their enemies, 542. severely 
punished, 543. the murmurers probably the idolatrous part 
of the nation, 550. how often they murmured on account 
of their food, 551. advance from Geber to the wilderness of 
Sin, 573. repulse, and success, Miriam dies at Kadesh, 
their various encampments between Moab and Ammon, are 
punished by fiery serpents, brazen serpent, account of, 575. 
n. defeat Og, king of Bashan, of whose gigantic stature, 576. 
n. dreadful plague sent for their criminal excesses, 580, Jo- 
sephus’s account of, ib. battle with the Moabites and Mi- 
dianites, 581. their destruction of the Canaanites vindica- 
ted, 601. did not refuse commerce with other nations, ib. 
why they are so often put in mind of their bondage in 
Egypt, 604, why the serpents in the wilderness did not hurt | 
them sooner, provided with an extraordinary remedy, type 
of our Saviour, ib. and 605. the miraculous manner in which 
they passed the river Jordan, ii. 4. why they were outwitted 
by the Gibeonites, 28. and kept their treaty with them, 30. 
why they took offence at their brethren, ib. why sometimes 
disconsolate, 31. why they put some cities to the sword, 32. 
the promises of God to them conditional, 34, keep company 
with the Canaanites, and fall into their idolatry, 52. are op- 
pressed by Chusan Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, 53. 
by Eglon, king of Moab, 56. by Jabin, king of Hazor, 57. 
by the Midianites and Amalekites, 61. by the Philistines and 
Ammonites, 68. are delivered by Jephtha, ib. wage war with 
the Philistines, lose their ark and are defeated, 107. Samuel 
intercedes for them, and they defeat the Philistines, 110, 
1]1. they desire aking, and why, ib, ae 

Iraxian band, what, iii. 406. n. i 

Itinerant Levites, ii. 332. 

Irur#a, the country of, its situation, 
128. n. Le 

JuBAL, the first inventor of musical instruments, i. 109. 
as Jabal his brother, another descendant of Cain, was of the 
management of cattle, and Tubal Cain, a third, of the art 
of smelting ore, whence the Apollo, Pales, and Vulcan of 
the Heathens, ib. Sst Pith pias 

Jupau, his connection with Thamar, i. 396. of Onan 
&c, ib. birth of twins by Thamar, 397. sceptre shall not de. 
part from, explained, ii, 140.n,00 

Jupas Maccaseus, why so called, ii. 596. n. appointed 
by his father Mattathias, just before his death, to be his suc- 
cessor as champion of Israel against their persecutors, ib, 
overcomes Antiochus’s armies in six engagements, 597—8, 


ii, 647. n. and iii, 


501. borrow from the Egyptians, 465, their sojourning. ; possesses himself of all Judea, ib. purifies the temple, 598. 
Hit w oa hs 
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biocks up tlie fort of Acra, 599. his gallant exploits are cre- 
dible, 603. slaysa great many Idumeans, Ammonites, and 
other nations combined against the Jews, 615. is very suc- 
cessful in Gilead, makes a peace with Antiochus Eupater, ib. 
“the effects of it, ib, burns Joppa and Jamnia, 615. vanquish- 
es Timotheus’s army, and takes him prisoner, 616. takes 
Ephron by storm, ib. besieges the fortress of Acra, routs 
Antiochus’s army, 617. makes. an honourabls peace with 
him, ib. his total defeat of the army of Nicanor, and trium- 
phant return to Jerusalem, 620. his league with the Romans, 
ib. overcome by numbers at last, and ci ib. his character, 
ib. and 634. why he fought the enemy with an inferior force, 
ib, why he might justly destroy the Ephraimites, 535. his 
joining with Zabina, destroying the Samaritans, and leaving 
the Pharisees, justified, 638. 

Jupas Iscartot, his name, conjectures concerning, iii. 
118. n. repines at Mary’s anointing our Lord’s feet, 214. 

» agrees with the Sanhedrim to betray him, whether he recei- 
_ ved the sacrament at its first institution, much questioned by 

the ancients, 271. his treacherous kiss, 275. Tepentance, 
and reward for his t treason, which he returns too jiate, and 
hangs himself, 280. conjectures about the manner of his 

- death, ib. n. the aggravation of his sin, 275. n. his fruit- 

. ge xepentance, his crime voluntary, 320. 

_ Jupas,sirnamed Barsabas, who he was, iii. 416. n. 

_ Jups, his epistle, occasion of it, iii. 467. n. called Thad- 
deus and Lebbeus, why, 468. his history and martyrdom, ib. 
his account of Enoch’s prophecy, i. 152. iii. 467. n. 

Judges, among the Israelites (Shophetim), what their 

authority, sometimes wicked men, ii. 78. why they did not 
abolish idolatry, ib. and 92. 

Judgment, general, the place of, iii. 267. n. 

JUDITH, her slaying Holofernes, whether before or after 
the Babylonish captivity disputed, account of the book of, 
ii. 456. her history abridged, ib. her character, 460. why she 
durst oppose Holofernes, and slay him afterwards, ib. the 

rectitude of her conduct considered, ib. and n. her an- 

_ swer to the eunuch in some measure vindicated, ib. why 
some things in her history cannot be accounted for, ib. 

JuGcurtua, his wars with the Romans of short duration, 
and not mentioned in Sacred History, 685. n. the occa- 
sion and event of them, ib. 


Juno, under what. name worshipped by the Carthaginians, . 


_ i. 275. 0. “ 
JUPITER Ouxurrus, famous statue of, described, ii. 469. n. 


Justice, Divine, in destroying the world by the flood, 


vindicated, i. 162. 
Ivory; when first: used, ii. 265. n. throne of, ib, n. 
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KADESH, two places so named, Ne 54. n. 
Kalendar, Jewish, preface, xxxii. bs 
_ Karan, which, by our translators, is rendered shining, is, 
in the Latin Vulgate, Cornutus, or horned, whence Moses is 
often painted, very absurdly, with a pair of horns seb 
out of hisforehead, i. 549, it 
_Keixaug, its situation, its, LAG els 
KENITES, who, their descent, ii. 80. hele friendship with 
Ievael, ibw§ ue: 
1 Keruran, Abraham’ s wife, who she was, her six sons 
named, i. 297. n. 


363 


Key of Egypt, Raamses, &c. i, 436. n. 

Keys of the kingdom of heaven, and binding and loosing, 
explained, iit. 161. and n. 

Kueper, or Kaizin, who he was, and how he was sup- 
posed to become immortal, the name, WRB 5 li. 336. n. 

Kipron, brook, described, ii. 251. 

Kingdom, enlargement ot “Messiah’s, i, 51, 

Kings, Israelites desire one, why, ii. 111. rules prescri- 
bed for their conduct, ib. n. their riding in a chariot first 
mentioned, 269. n. ; 

Kinvaruseanin, the ark placed there, why not at Shi- 
loh, ii. 139, 

aie a river rising out of Mount Tabor, described, ii. 
59. n, Sisera defeated near it, and many drowned, the defeat 
described by Josephus, ib. n. 

Kors, great grandson of Levi, by Jahar his father, join- 
ed by Dathan, Abiram, and On, rebels, i. 543—4, presump- 
tuously invading the priest’s office, their end, an awful warn- 
ing for ever, 545. ib. n. 
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LABAN deceives Jacob, by iyarins his daughter Leah, 
instead of Rachel, to his bed, i. 363. his haughty answer to 
Jacob’s remonstrance, ib. gives him Rachel also, upon what 
conditions, ib, his bargain with Jacob about the cattle, 364. 
expostulates with him for leaving him without his consent, 

a enters into an alliance with him, 366. the solemnity of 


SOS succeeds his father Neriglissar in the 
kingdom of Babylon, ii, 490. his abominable vices raise a- 
gainst him a conspiracy of his subjects, who slay him after 
a reign of nine months, ib. and n. 

Labyrinth, Egyptian, described, i. 486. 

Lacus Asphaltites described, 1. 339—40. 

Lams or Gop, Christ so called, why, iu. 23. n. 

Lamecu, one of Cain’s descendants, the first that intro 
duced polygamy. i, 109. his speech to his wives, 110. ex- 
plained there and n. 

Land not to be alienated among the Teraelites, i ii, 263. n. 

« Land then had rest fourscore years,’  apaned: ii. 57. n. 

Lands, secured to subjects, ii. 306, n. — 

Language, that of Noah the same with Adam’s, i. 220, 
why supposed to be Hebrew, ib. n. the language of the Jews 
on their return from the Babylonish captivity, what, ii. 633. 

Languages, some of them perhaps radically different trom 
others, but these probably very few in number, characteris- 
tics of the Eastern and Western languages, what the con- 
fusion of languages at Babel probably amounted A i, 
229mm 933. ith 

LaweiveER, the original eed so translated i in the English: 
Bible, has two very diferent signitications, i. CN hotel, 

Laws, Jewish, valid reasons for the institution of some of 
them, which appear to us trivial, 1. 522. 565—573. 

Laws of the Persians unalterable, why, ii. 494. n. 

Lazanus, after having been dead and buried four days 
is restored to life by our Blessed Lord, iii. 212. his life in 
danger from the Sanhedrim, why, 213——14. is preserved asa 

monument of God’s glory thirty years after our Saviour’s 
death, 214, n. ; , 
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Lean, is married to Jacob, why, has four children by 
him before her sister has one, i. 363. parts with her son’s 
mandrakes, why, ib. has two sons and a daughter more by 
him, 364. . 

Leaning upon his staff, Jacob’s act of worship in, explain- 
ed, i. 411. n. 

Learning, that of the time between the flood and the days 
of Abraham, and of the Chaldeans, Persians, and Arabians, 
ii. 229, n. 

Learning of the Antideluvians, i, 184, n. 

Leaven of the Herodians, what, ii. 645. 

Leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, what, iii. 189. n. 

Legend, ridiculous, of St Anthony, stricture on the author’s 
introducing it, ii. 327. n. 

Legion of soldiers, their number, iii. 276. and denomina- 
tion, ib, n. 

Leprosy, not an Hebrew but Egyptian distemper, i, 443, 
n. its cause and nature, 541, common among the Jews, 
ib. and renders the person infected by it loathsome and 
deformed, iii. 35. m. peculiarly contagious in hot countries, 
ib. detested by the Jews and by their law, ib. thought incu- i 
rable by medicine, ib. the highest of legal pollutions, ib. | 
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manner of restoration from, 36. n. our Saviour unpolluted 
by it when he cured it, why, 35. n, the various ceremonies 
to be observed by the leprous after his cure for purification, 
36. n. 

Letters, inventors and teachers of them among different 
nations, i. 270. and n. 

LeviteE, why Samuel, being one, put on the ephod, &c. 
ii, 144, 

Levies, eight iia forty cities appointed for their resi- 
dence, i. 584. of which six were to be cities of refuge, ib. 

Lex Talionis, in Jezebel’s case, li, 350. n. 

Libation, at Mizpeh, ii. 110. n. 

LisERTINES, synagogue of, and other sects, iii, 398, n. 

Library, that of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, its 
institution and history, ii. 583. n. 

Lizya, its situation, iii, 286. n. ¥ 

Lice, of what kind the Egyptian plague, see Cinnim, i, 
449, n. 

Lies, when innocent, lame apology for, ii, 125. n. and 
131, n. 

Life of ‘man gradually shortened after the flood, i. 251. n. 

Light, why bypeuced before the sun, i. 9. n. in the au- 
thor’s opinion it was at first properly fire, 16. but that un- 
questionably a mistake, 21—23. 

Linus, son of Herculaneus, is ordained bishop of Rome, 
some account of him, iii. 466. n. and 467. 

Lion, slaying a prophet, ii. 271. and n, 

Locusts, the common diet of St John the Baptist, what, 
iii, 18. n 

Lodgings, why necessary to send one to bespeak them 
for our Lord, iii, 183. n. 

Longevity of Antediluvians, i, 153. diminished afterwards, 
why, 155. instances of in England, ii. 355. n. 

Lor, the son of Haran, leaves Ur in Chaldea, i. 280. tra- 
vels with his uncle Abraham into Canaan, 281}. from thence 
into Egypt, ib. he and Abram part, 282. entertains two angels 
in Sodom, 288. his wife is turned into a pillar of salt, 289. n. 
his drunkenness and incest, 290. the offer which he made of 
his daughters to the Sodomites, 317. palliation for, 318. also 
for the incest of his daughters, ib. and 319. none of the 
parties without guilt, ib. considerations upon his wife's 
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metamorphoses, 331. testimonies of the fact, ib. and 333. 
and n, 

Lots, their expediency in dividing the land of Gautam, i, 
583. n. 

Lots, feast of, its institution and manner of celebration, 
See Purim, ii. 544. n. 

Lucurxvs, having defeated Tigranes, is obliged to resign 
his command to Pompey, ii. 686. 

Luxe, evangelist, account of his life and writings, iii. 17. 
joins St Paul, ib. Seé Appendix to Dissertation on the 
four Evangelists and their writings, 84, &c. and 477. 

Lunacy, account of, iii. 179. n 

Luz, the place of Jacob’s sublime vision, meaning of the. 
word, i. 360. and n. 

Lycta, a province of Asia Minor, its situation, iii, 448. 
n. its metropolis an archbishop’s see, when, ib. its present — 
state, ib. ear. eet 

Lypia, account of the place, iii. 405. n. 

Lysias, rescues St Paul from the Jews, iii. 438. eccount ; 
of him, ib. n. sends Paul under a strong guard to Antipatris, 
and thence to Felix at Cesarea, 441. his letter to Felix, 
what, 442. 
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MACCABEES, name of, whence, ii. 632, some account 
of their several books, i ii. 633, their proper order, language, 
and contents, and the degree of their authority, ib. and a. 
and 634, and their govermnent of Judea, iii. 260. n. 

Maccazaus, Jupas, his character, ii. 634. why he fought 
his enemies with an inferior force, ib. justified in destroying 
the Ephraimites, 636. 

MAcEponIa, its situation, iii, 418. n. 

Macnares, son of Mithridates, dreading his father’s res 
sentment, slays himself, ii. 686. n. 

MacH2#Rrus, city and fort of, described, iii, 132, n. 

Magpa ta, its situation, iii. 139. n. 

Macians, a sect of the Persians, ii. 528. the name con- 
temptuous, why given them, ib. held formerly in esteem, ib. 
their tenets, ib. n. and i. 238. n. 

mgs the several kinds of it, its rise among the Egyp- 
tians, i. 467. 

Magicians, Egyptian, the miracles. which they could 
imitate, viz. turning rods into serpents, i. 448. water into 
blood, producing frogs, 449. the miracles which they could 
not imitate, the lice, the murrain, the flies, &c. 450. who 
they were, and how enabled to exhibit these feats, 467. 
their miracles probably impostures, 469, 470. See Phan- 
tasmagoria. Why the magicians were suffered to practise 
them against Moses, 470—1. 

MananaliM, described, ii. 172, n. 

MaHoMETAN Religion, folly and impiety of, iii, 355. the 
cause of its propagation, ib. its doctrines and miracles com- 
pared with those of Christianity, 356, 

MaKKEDAk, ii, 11. n. cave of, ib. 

Malefactors, two common ones crucified with our Saviour, 
ili, 287. and n. 

Mamrg, oak of, its situation, i. 282. n. 

Man after God’s heart explained, ii. 153. 

‘“* Man from the Lord,” explained, i. 105. n. a 

Manasseu, succeeds his father Hezekiah in the kingdom . 
of Judah, ii, 411, a wicked and idolatrous prince, ib, is takea 
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prisoner by the king of Babylon, ib. repents, is restored and 
reforms, dies, 412, and is succeeded by his son Amon, ib. 

Mandrakes, what, i. 383. and n. 

Manna, what, why so called, i. 506. directions concerning 
it by God, ib. a miraculous food, ib. ceases, ii, 3. n. 

Manoau, Samson’s father, his vision of an angel, ii. 70. n. 

Mantle, proper habit of prophets, ii. 304, n. 

Marau, water so called, i. 505. n. . 

Marching of the Israelites, method of, i. 539. 

Marramneg, her high birth and character, ii. 659. mar- 
ried to Herod, prevails with him to depose Ananel the high 
priest, and to substitute her brother Aristobulus in his stead, 
663. her aversion to Herod, 666. accused by him, at a coun- 
_ cil of his friends, of conspiring against his life, and con- 
demned by them, ib. ordered to be put to death, by whose 
instigation, ib. ae 

Mark, Evangelist, his birth and parentage, iii. 73. his 
writings and travels, 74, 75. for whom his Gospel was prin- 
cipally intended, 75. n. not written in Latin but Greek, 
76. n. not an abridgment of St Matthew, ib. his truth and 
impartiality, 77. See Appendix, &c. 88. 

Marg, called Joun, account of, iii. 411. n. 

Mark set upon Cain, what, i. 113. n. 

Marriage, instituted in paradise, i. 30. 

Marriage feasts, rites of, ii. 71. marriage of Cana, iii. 
266. : 

Marriages of Seth’s descendants with the Cainites, a 
fruitful source of the immoralities which brought the deluge 
upon the world, i. 132. of Jews with Gentiles unlawful, ii, 
557. St Paul’s opinion concerning, 558. 

Mary, the mother of our Blessed Lord, her lineal descent, 
iii, 4, and n. her espousal with Joseph, of the same pedi- 
gree, though only a carpenter, ib. what her espousal was, 
and how the ceremony was performed, ib. and n. congratu- 
lated by an angel, why, 5. and n. her expostulation with 
him, ib. had not, though a virgin, vowed perpetual virginity, 
as some imagine, 6. n. her rapturous thanksgiving, ib. its 
character, n, conceals from her espoused husband her being 
pregnant, 7. which however he is informed of, and his resolu- 
‘tion thereupon, ib. and n. was known perhaps by him after 
her delivery, though not before, 8. and n. is delivered of a 
son without the aid of a midwife, without pains, 9. and n. 
is recommended by our Saviour on the cross to the care 
of St John, 289. with whom she lives some time in Pales- 
tine, ib. n. removes with him to Ephesus, and dies there in 
a good old age, ib. 

Mary Macpaten, whether she or another Mary washed 
our Lord’s feet with tears, and anointed them, when he was 
supping with Simon the Pharisee, iii, 122. n. _ , 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, pours rich odours upon our Sa- 
viour’s head as he was supping with one Simon, iii. 213. n. 

Masorires, who they were, ii. 568. probably inventors 
and teachers of the vowel-points, 570. 

Massacre of the infants at Bethlehem by Herod, iii. 14. 
and n. Providence not blameable for that savage act, 67. 
mention of it bya Rabbi. ib, n. — 

Massau, reason of the name, i. 507. n. — 

Massaxians, heretics, ii. 35. n. ay Bg’ 

Marrartuias, a priest of the Asmonzan family, opposes 
the tyrannical proceedings of Antiochus Epiphanes, ii. 594. 
his warm answer to Apelles, who was commissioned from 
the king to treat with the Jews, his uncommon zeal and cou- 
rage in slaying an apostate Jew, the commissioner himself, 
and all his retinue, he also overturns all the altars, and pulls 
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: down the idols which had been erected, ib. his decree, that 
the Jews, if attacked on the Sabbath, might defend them- 
selves, 595. extirpates idolatry from Judah, re-establishing 
the true worship, ib. his speech to his sons, 596. dies in a 
good old age, and buried at Modin, in the sepulchre of his 
father, ib. n. 

Marttuew, son of Alpheus, called also Levi, who, and 
his employment, iii. 33. n. becomes an apostle and evange- 
list, ib. censured for quitting a lucrative employment to fol- 
low Christ, by whom, 38. n. vindicated by St Jerom, ib. 
account of his life and writings, 70. and n. 71, 72, &c. 

Marruias, is chosen after our Lord’s ascension, by the 
apostles assembled at Jerusalem, in the room of Judas, iii. 
392. the solemnity of the election, ib. Joseph (there men- 
tioned) was one of our Lord’s first disciples, reckoned one 
of the 70. and our Lord’s relation, ib. n. is-reported to 
have drank poison without being hurt, ib. continues an apo- 
stle, persecutéd by the Jews, and suffering among them as a 
martyr, ib. Matthias made many converts in Ethiopia or 
Cappadociay 470. and was, according to some, martyred 
there, ib. 

Mart TRA, its situation, iii. 68. n. 

Meats, why some kinds forbidden, i. 552. 

MeEcippo, its situation, ii. 415. n. 

MELCHISEDECK, king and priest of Salem, blesses Abra- 
ham, i. 284. difficulties attending his character and person, 
319. epistle to the Hebrews referred to, 320, 321. and n. 
and 322. 

Mempuis, built, i. 267. ii. 586. n. 

MewnauneM slays Shallum king of Israel, and mounts his 
throne, ii. 393. his cruelty to his opponents, 394. prevails on 
Pull, king of Assyria, to withdraw his forces, and to acknow- 
ledge his title to the crown, how, dies, and after a short in- 
terregnum is succeeded by his son Pekahiah, ib. ; 

MeneELaus supplants his brother Jason, ii. 590. purchases 
the high priesthood of Antiochus Epiphanes, ib. accompa: 
nies Antiochus in his expedition against Judea, 617. pro- 
vokes his own people, charged with fomenting the Jewish 
war, ib. gast into a tower full of ashes at Berhzea, ib. n. 

MeEnEs, a descendant of Ham, settles in Egypt, builds 
Thebes, &c. i, 267. . 

MepuiposHetH, the son of Jonathan, gets back his 
grandfather Saul’s estate, ii. 179. is kindly treated by Da- 
vid, and how he became lame, ib. his servant Ziba’s 
treachery, 190—1. his mourning for David’s distress, 
217. n. ' 

Mero, where situated, ii. 11. n. waters of, ib. 

Mesua, king of Moab, is defeated by the united forces 
of Jehoram and Jehoshaphat, his desperation in sacrificing 
his own son upon the walls of Kirhareseth, ii. 316. 

Messiay, import of the name, iii. 3, n. sometimes given 
to kings and high priests among the Jews, peculiar to our 
Blessed Saviour, ib. n, was to be born of a virgin, 49. and of 
a virgin married, rather than of a single woman, ib. in what 
sense he is and will be king, 5. n. that he was to work mira- 
cles, ib. why not exempted from death, ib. and 50. and 319. 

_ MerueGammag, what, why so called, ii, 178. n. 

~ Micaun, of Mount Ephraim, his idolatry, the Danite spies 
come to his house, ii. 53, his ephod and Levite, the spies 
return and make their report, the Danites seize the Levite, 
Micah pursues them, 54. why he sets up the teraphim, 92. 

‘Mice, golden, and five golden emerods, presents which 
; the Philistines sent along with the ark, to appease, as they 
* hoped, the Deity, ii. 109, 
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Micarau foretels that the enterprise against Ramoth-Gi- 
lead would .be fatal to all Israel, his speech ironical, ii. 
307. n. 

MiIcHAEL, his contest with the devil, iii. 153. and 496. 

Micuat, Saul’s second daugiter, marries David, ii. 122. 
contrives his escape from the phrenzy of her father, ib. 
taunts David for dancing before the ark, 177. n. 

MICHMASH, its situation, ti 115. n. 

Mivran, fourth son of Abraham by Keturah, reputed pro- 
genitor of the Midianites, limits of their country, inhabitants 
of, habits, &c. i. 627. 

Munianites, by Balaam’s instigation, allure the Israelites 
to join in their impure practices, i. 579. their total defeat 
and slaughter, without the loss of a man on the part of the 
Israelites, none but their virgins saved alive, a victory similar 
to this recorded in 1st Maccabees, 582. account of their king- 
dom, religion, and government, ii. 61. their oppression of 
the Israelites, ib. conquered by Gideon, and how, ib. 

Midwives, Egyptian, their humanity, God’s favour to them, 
i, 437. and n. 

MitcoM, an idol of the Ammonites, li. 287. n. 

Miveta, or MEuiTa, now Malta, short account of, iii. 449. 
n. and of the natives, 450. n. doubtful whether it be the is- 
land on which St Paul was wrecked, ib. : 

Mixerus, how situated, iii. 434, n. 

MILLOo, its situation, ii. 250. and 266. n. 

Mixtzo, house of, what, buildings, ii. 250. 
lem. . 

_ Milch kine, policy of the Philistines in making them draw 
the cart which contained the ark, ii. 109. 

> Minah of silver, its value in our money, i. Pref. xxxvi. and 

‘di, 498. n. ; aes 

Ministers of Christ, why required now to be men of learn- 
ing, iii, 158. divers orders established in the church after the 
apostles, 482. 500—507. : 

. Miracles, what, i. 13. Introduction; the only proofs of an 
original revelation, ib, the reality of those of Moses. and 

Christ proved by demonstrative evidence, iti. 232.—255. 

_Miriay, daughter of Jochebed, sister of Moses, born, i. 
438. and n. See Aaron. Becomes leprous, why, 541. dies, 
574. buried pompously, ib. n. ; 

' Mitrurimares, his wars with the Romans, their cause, ii. 
685. his monstrous cruelty to two of their generals, his pri- 
soners, ib. n. and to the Romans and Italians in general, up- 
on any defeat of them, ib. n. is defeated himself by Lucius 
Lucullus, forced to fly into Armenia, to implore protection 
of his son-in-law Tigranes, ii. 686. fearing lest he should fall 
into the hands of Pompey, he gives poison first to all his fa- 
mily, and then poisons himself, 687. which not operating, on 
account of the antidotes he had been used to take, he falls 
on his sword, after a reign of 60 years, ib. his character, 
ib. n. 

_ Mitre, Jewish, described, i. 561. the other vestments of the 
high priest, the breast-plate, the ephod, robe, close coat, and 
girdle, described, ib. and 562. and n, 

MITYLENE, its situation, ili 434. n. S 

Mizren, its situation, ii. 110. n. and 479, n. . 

Mizraim, or Mensgs, king of Egypt, had three sons, who, 
after his death, were kings of different parts, i. 269, builds 
Thebes and Memphis, ib. progenitor of the Philistines, ii. 
108. n. 

Moag, the son of Lot, progenitor of the Moabites, coun- 
try of, where, religion, government, i, 626, 627. 


See Jerusa- 
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$ Moasirss, conquered by David, how “ measured with 2 
; line,” ti. 178. n, farther account of, 360. n. eal 
s$  Motocu, idol of the Egyptians, the same with Baal, the 
; sun or lord of heaven, i. 550. n. and ii. 287. n. 
¢ Money, Roman, account of, and of the tribute, iii. 260. n. 
 Money-changers, necessary among the Jews, their em- 
; ployment reasonable, iii. 25. n. their tables overturned by 
$ our Saviour, why, ib. and 255, n. 
: Months, Jewish, account of, when they began, i. Pref. 
$ XXxill, and ii. 124. n. notice of, ib. - oth 3 
Monuments erected, why, ii. 4 n° 
: Moon, why called a great light, i. 18. 21, &c. 
$ Morpvecat, the Jew, discovers fortunately a conspiracy 
; against the life of Ahasuerus, li 537. his neglect of Haman 
$ the prime minister, ib. is vilified, and threatened severely for 
$ it, ib. deeply concerned for the intended massacre of his 
¢ countrymen, he obtains from queen Esther a promise to in- 
$ tercede for them, 539, highly honoured, when the king re- 
H collected his having discovered the conspiracy against him- 
$ self, 542. why he would not honour Haman, 563. why not 
; rewarded by the king at first, 564. 
¢ Moren, oak of, its situation, i. 280. n. : 
$ Mortan, mountain, where Isaac was offered up, and So- 
¢ lomon built the temple, and our Redeemer suffered, i. 293. 
$ n. and ili. 287. n. 
: Mosaic cosmogony, objections against, answered, i. 14—= 
s 23. i ; 
¢ Mosnrs, his birth, i. 438. preserved by Thermuthis, daugh- 
; ter of Pharaoh, ib. and n. his sister Miriam’s ingenious pre- 
$ sence of mind, his weaning, import of his name, education, 
; slays an Egyptian, the fact discovered, 439. and n. flees to 
; Midian, particulars of his life from Josephus, n. defends Je- 
‘ thro’s daughter from rude insults, 440. marries Zipporah, 
; has by her two sons, Gershom and Eliezer, chosen as the 
+ instrument of Israel’s deliverance, 441. and n. the burning 
; bush, ib. his diffidence and dread, 442. and n. still re- 
¢ luctant and fearful, miracle to convince and encourage him, 
; 443, fable of his leprosy, ib. n. at last obeys the Almigh- 
¢ ty, 444. proceeds to visit his brethren, incident on the road 
$ about his child, ib. and n. his wife, more mindful of the Di. 
vine command than he, saves him, 445. meets his brother 
Aaron, they go to court, reception by the king, ib, and n. ex- 
* postulation, 446. and n. upon the name of God, ib. directions 
to both the messengers, 447. and n. who exhibit miraculous 
: proofs of their commission before Pharoah, 448. n. upon the 
¢ Nile, ib. plagues, frogs, water turned into blood, &c. 449, 
450, 451, and n. passover instituted, 452. and 453. n. records 
his own faults, 456. justified from the aspersions of infidels, 
see Objection and Answer, 453. et seq. called to go up to 
Sinai, the Mount of God, 509. delivers his message to the 
people, description of the Mount, ib. dreadful preparations 
for the promulgation of God’s laws, ib. he receives the ten 
commandments, and several other laws, imparts them to his 
eople, their covenant and promise to obey them, takes Aaron, 
adab, Abihu, and seventy elders, to witness the Divine 
presence, and Joshua higher up, the mountain itself, conti- 
nues there forty days, names Bezaleel and Aholiab to build 
the tabernacle, receives two tables of stone, which he breaks 
in pieces, and why, 511, 512 melts the image, 513. inter- 
cedes for Israel, ib. tables renewed, ib. excellency of his 
laws, 520, See Answer to Objection, makes a chest to con- 
tain the law, 523. appoints Aaron and Hur to rule while he 
was conversing with God, 525. consecrates Aaron to the 
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high priest’s office, who eight days afterwards made the first 
sacrifice for himself and people, 538. Moses chuses seventy 
elders to assist him asa supreme court, 540. his fasting, 547. 
justifies himself in the quarrel between himself and his bro- 
ther and sister; 556. lays up Aaron’s rod as a witness, 558. 
n. lays his hands on Joshua as his successor, 584, divides the 
land among the tribes, calls them together, gives them an 
eloquent and admirable recapitulation of his laws, ib. causes 
a record of all things necessary to be made, takes a solemn 
farewel of them, sees Canaan from the top of Pisgah, and 
commits his soul to God, who, to prevent superstitious a- 
buse, disposes of his body according to his adorable will, 585. 
and n. not to be impeached of unfaithfulness in his records, 
261. commendation of him by the author Ecclesiasticus, 586. 
from his history and example, heathen lawgivers formed their 
plans of government, as Minos, Lycurgus, Seleucus, Numa, 
528. composes the 90th Psalm, 573. n. his prophecy of a fu- 
ture prophet, explained, 597. - 

«Mother and brethren,” our Lord’s, ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion of, iii. 125. n. ot 
- Mountain, that on which the devil tempted our Saviour 
described, iii. 22.n. s 

Mountains, several of them before the deluge, i. 192. their 
natural uses, beauty, and pleasantness, ib. 

‘Mourning, how practised in times of the patriarchs, i. 295. 
n. and in time of the judges, ii. 107. n. general tokens of, 217. 
n, and iii. 212. n. 

‘Mules, princes used them, ii. 223. n. 

Mulberry trees, the meaning of the sound in them, ii. 205. 

Murder of one’s self, an instance of madness and brutali- 
ty, the effect of cowardice, ii. 156. n prohibited in the sixth 
commandment, though not specified, ib. reason of so few 
prohibitions against, ib. when, and when not, a damnable sin, 
ib. aggravations of the first, i. 108. n. : 

Murmurings of the Israelites, on being deprived of the 
leeks, onions, and cucumbers of Egypt, i. 551. eat 

- Museum of Alexandria, its building and institution, ii. 
583. n. 

~ Music, used in the schools of the prophets, ii. 146. its 
powerful effects on the mind and body, 14°. in healing dis- 
eases, Jewish music, Elisha made application to a minstrel, 
Moses’s song, ib. 148. music used by the heathens in pro- 
cessions, also dancing, 176. n. also on birth-days with dan- 
cing, Wie 132.0 ¥ 
~~ Musicians, &c. at funerals, iii. 130. n. 

Mys1a, its situation, iii. 418. n. ; ah 

Mysteries in religion, objections to those in the Christian 
doctrine answered, iii. 349. distinction between things con- 
trary to reason-and things above reason, ib. why we ought to 
assent to the former, and why we may expect such in a Di- 
vine Revelation, 350. no contradiction or absurdity in any 
of them, ib. See? Pate 

fystery of our Lord’s equality with the Father, iii. 310 
$11. and n. ae 


Fa Sa oes 
ON 
“Naaman, nventress of spinning and weaving, and who 
she was, i. 109... Q | 4 
Naaman, the Syrian general, is cured by the propet Eli- 
sha of his leprosy, by dipping himself seven times in Jordan, 
ii, $17. converted thereupon to the worship of the true God, 
ib. deprecates any offence that might be from his bowing 
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with the king in the temple of Rimmon, 318. presses a gra- 
tuity upon the prophet fdr his service, who steadily refuses 
to accept it, ib. the meaning of what he says of bowing in the 
house of Rimmon, 321, 322, 

Nasat, his boorish manners and death, ii. 129. 155. 

Nanoru refuses to sell his vineyard, and why, ii, 306. by 
the contrivance of Jezebel, he is tried, condemned and exe- 
cuted, ib. and 307. his blood avenged by the death of Ahab, 
and all his posterity, ib. 

Napa and Abihu ‘struck dead, i. 538. their punishment 
just, 554, 

Navas succeeds his father Jeroboam in the kingdom of 
Israel, ii, 277. follows his bad example, ib. is treacherous- 
ly killed by Baasha, his captain general, who usurped his 
crown, ib. 

NanAsu, account of his besieging Jabesh Gilead, the ca- 
pitulation, &c. ii, 112. n. 

Nauvm the prophet, a short account of him, ii. 438. n. 

Naim, or Nain, its situation, iii, 120. n. and 148. 

Narortu, school of prophets, ii. 122. n. and 123. n. 

Nakedness of our first parents, the term explained, i. 51. 


‘n. that of Saul when he prophesied, ii. 123. n. 


Names, proper, how given by parents, i. 122. n. iii. 7. n. 
the propriety and meaning of that assumed by God—I AM, 
459. and n. our Lord’s name, iii. 5. and 63. 

NAPHTUHIM, son of Misraim, king of middle Egypt, his 
extraordinary qualifications and good actions, i. 269. n. 

Nartuan, prophet, his first appearance, ii. 177. character 
of, ib. his parable to David, 183. and n. anoints Solomon, 
223, and n. ;' 

Naruan and Gad, history of David, written by them and 
Samuel, ii, 129. n. ds 

Nations and families, their origin and affinity to each 
other, how to be judged of, i, 243. n. though difficult to as« 
certain their first founders, yet we have certain knowledge 
how some were peopled, 244, _ a; 

NaTANAEL, account of him, iii. 23, Re Ue 

Nativity of our Blessed Saviour, when it happened, and 
why at that particular time, iii, 9.n.10. Rebate k 

Navigation, vastly improved by Ninus and Semiramis, i. 
271. n. . be 

NazaRErw, its situation and description, iii, 4, n. 

NazARENE, our Lord called so, ili. 64. 

NazArenes, how our Lord escaped from their fury, iii. 
32. n. sect of, 72. n. by Bae 32? A 

NAZzARENES reproach our Lord, iii. 131. n, 

NazariTeE, what the vow of, ii. 70. n. long hair 
ib, and iii. 438. nn. ee 

Nesucnapnezzar, his golden image, the weight and 
value of it, what, i. 238, n, defeats Necho’s army on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and recovers the provinces of Syria 
and Palestine, besieges Jerusalem, takes it and Jehoiakim, 
gives him liberty on certain conditions, ii, 439. but upon his 
rebellion, sends his lieutenants &c. against him, who in a sal- 
ly slay him before the walls of Jerusalem, 442. he takes 
Jehoiachin his son, imprisons him at Babylon, where he con- 
tinues till the death of his conqueror, 443. Zedekiah having 
sworn fealty to him, is put in possession of the kingdom ; but 
Nebuchadnezzar, finding that he had enteredintoa confederacy 
with Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, ‘marches an army to- 
wards Judea, overruns that country, 450. besieges Jerusa- 
lem, reduces it to the last extremity, by cutting off all sup- 
plies of provision, and at last takes it by storm, 451,452. 
Zedekiah, trying to escape by night, is taken, and treated 
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with the utmost cruelty, ib. Nebuchadnezzar causes his 
sons and the princes of Judah, whom he had also ta- 
ken prisoners, to be slain before his face, ib. orders Ze- 
dekiah’s eyes to be put out, and himself to be cast into 
prison, 452—8. the city and temple plundered and burnt by 
Nebusaradan, captain of the guards, and the nobles and 
chief men killed, 453. makes Gedaliah governor, whom he 
leaves behind him, 454. shows a peculiar regard for Jeremiah 
the prophet, ib. disturbed by a dream, which is interpreted 
by Daniel the prophet, 483—5. his gratitude to Daniel 
and his friends on that account, ib. erects a golden statue, 
and what, 486. n. orders all his subjects to attend the de- 
dication of it and adore it, ib. and Daniel’s three friends, 
for the neglect thereof, to be cast into a fiery furnace, ib. 
upon their miraculous escape, he glorifies God himself, pu- 
blishing an edict favourable to the Jewish religion, and con- 
fers honours upon them, 487. reduces the kingdom of Egypt, 
sets Amasis over it as viceroy, ib. destroys all the Jews who 
had retreated thither, ib. returning to Babylon, he has ano. 
ther dream which Daniel interprets, 488. God punishes him 
for his pride, and reduces him to the condition of a brute, 
489. but after seven years is restored to his reason again, 
and to his throne, dies soon after his restoration, and is suc: 
ceeded by his son Evilmerodach, ib. his character, 489. n. 
the occasion of his pride, makes Babylon one of the won- 
ders of the world, description of it, the nature of his crime, 
and the fitness of his punishment, what that punishment was, 
his contrition and repentance, 521—528. : 

NaBuCHODONOZOR, a name common to all great kings be- 
yond Euphrates, ii. 457. 

Necromancy, its origin and progress, ii, 162. laws against 
it, its rites, ib. called the spirit of Python, 163. n. 

«‘ Needle’s eye, 2 camel going through,” the proverb ex- 
plained, iii. 208. n. ; 

Newemiau succeeds Zerubbabel in the government of Judah 
and Jerusalem, ii. 546. who he was, his character, ib. n. is cup- 
bearer to king Ahasuerus, 547, who sends him with a full com- 
mission torebuild and fortify Jerusalem, ib. carries on the work 
successfully, in spite of the efforts of Sanballat to defeat him, 
548. his completion of the walls, and dedication of them, 
549. his wise-orders for the preservation of the city, 550. 
suppresses usury, ib. his generous way of life, 551. returns 
to Shushan, but first makes all the principal people sign a cove- 
nant, and what, ib. prevents Tobiah the Ammonite from ha- 
ving an apartment in the temple, why, 552. orders the re- 
payment of tythes, and a more strict observance of the Sab- 
bath, 553. annuls the unlawful marriages among the Jews, 
554. how long he lived afterwards in. Jerusalem, and conti- 
nued to govern Judea, is uncertain, 555. how he might build 
the walls of Jerusalem in 52 days, 559. how long he conti- 
nued at the Persian court after his return from Jerusalem is 
uncertain, ib. is the author of the account of his own govern- 
ment in Judea, commends himself, yet no blame attaches to 
him, 560. expects a reward from God, not without good 
grounds, ib. after his. death, the administration comes into 
the hands of the high priests, and the effects of it. 578. 

Neighbours, the Jewish notion of one, what, iii. £89. n, 
what is implied in the term according to the Christian mean- 
ing of it, ib. and n. ! 

Neighbours, who, an 
iii. 206. and 262. 
Neraat an Assyrian idol, described, ii. 396. n. 
Nenicuissar succeeds Evil-Meradoch in the kingdom 
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$ of Babylon, and is slain in battle by Cyrus the Persian, ii. 
490. 
Nero, the emperor, is a professed patron of magicians 
and sorcerers, iii. 460. puts Peter and Paul in prison, ib. 
raises the first general persecution, ib. n. at first he go- 
verns well, his monstrous wickedness afterwards, cruelties, 
urders, and burning of Rome, 514, 515. his horrid designs, 
ib. pronounced by the senate an enemy to the state, con- 
demned to die, more majorum, ib. his abject complaints and 
death, 516, n. . 

Negva, his reign, iii, 528. his many good acts, liberali 
clemency, adoption of Trajan, and death, 529. 

Nibhaz and Tartak, Assyrian idols, what, ii. 397. n. 

Nicanor, is sent by Demetrius general against the Jews, 
for what purpose, ii, 619. makes peace with Judas Macca- 
beus, but breaking its articles, is defeated by him, and 
slain, ib. 

Nicopemus, his discourse with our Lord, of regeneration, 
&c. iii. 26. and n. interposes with the Sanhedrim in his fa- 
vour, 186, and contributes towards the expence of his fu- 
neral, 293.andn, : 

Nicotairans, heresy of, iii. 467. n. 

NicoPo tis, its situation, iii. 298. n. and 462. n. 

Nite, a famous river of Egypt, described, i. 448. n. 
abounded formerly with fish, why not now, 449, frogs its na- 
tural product, but their abundance in the Egyptian cities 
and houses miraculous, ib. : 

Nimrop, his exploits, i, 264. 

NINEVEH, its builder, who, i. 266. ii. 362. ns and iii, 125. 
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n. : 
Nrnus, account of ns improvements, i. 271. n. > 
Ninyas, account of him, i. 268. 
Niosg, fable of, ii. 130. n. 
Nisrocu, an Assyrian Idol, ii. 410. conjectures concern- 
ing it, n. ib, rad ws 
Noax, his birth, i. 124. the import of his name, ib. op- 
poses, but in vain, the wickedness of the place he lives in, 
settles, when and where, 125. and n. builds the ark, his pray- 
er, 161. n. his sacrifice when he came out of the ark, 195. 
and n. receives a gracious promise to himself and all man- 
kind, 196. grants to him and his sons, 197. and n. betakes 
himself to husbandry, 198. becomes intoxicated, and the 
effects, ib. how long he lived, and where supposed to have 
died, and to have been buried, ib. why his sacrifice was ace 
cepted, 201. God’s covenant with him, what, ib. liberty of 
eating flesh, 204. n. concerning the antediluvians diet, ib. 
why his drunkenness is recorded by Moses, 208. how to be 
understood, ib. why he cursed Canaan, and not Ham, 209. n. 
the curse how verified, ib. also his blessings upon his other 
sons, 210. not the effects of intoxication, but the words of 
truth and soberness, 211. 
Nog, its situation, ii. 124. n. 
Nop, its situation, i. 109. and 114. 
Numbering Israel, David’s remarks on the sin of, 241. the 


different accounts of the men able to bear arms nut to be 
reconciled, 243. 
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OATHS, veneration for them among the heathens, ii. 30. 
that of the Israelites in the case of the Benjamites illegal, 
and why, 95. that relating to the Gibeonites, 101. Saul’s, ibs 
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form of oaths among the ancients, i, 295. n. why taken by 
them fasting, 344. n. David’s oath to Saul conditional, ii. 
1AM RAIS Ss HE GAGE FEEL 
- Osaptau, who he was, various conjectures, ii. 299. n. his 
praises, 300.0 
~ Oxanian the prophet, when he lived, and the character 
of his prophecy, ii. 866. : 
-  Oxepepom, the ark brought to his house, ii. 139. 
Objections, to which answers are annexed in their proper 
order, (vol. i.) against the Mosaic account of the creation, 
14. of paradise. 34. of man’s fall, 54. of Cain, &c. 111. of the 
antediluvians, 127. of the deluge and the ark, 161. of Noah, 
&c. 199. of the situation of Mount Ararat, 191, 222. of the 
eet 3 of the world, and the origin of nations, 247. of A. 
vaham, Lot, and Melchizedeck, 298. of Isaac, &c. 347. of 
Laban, Jacob, &c. 373. of Joseph, &c. 416. of Moses, con- 
cerning himself, &c. 453. the wanderings of the Israelites in 
the wilderness, of the laws which they received, and of the 
manner in which those laws were given, 514. some other 
particulars, 546. of Moses taking a view of the land of Ca- 
naan, 586. of Balaam, ib. and 606. Vol. ii. Against the ac- 
count of the Israelites, their battles, &c. 16. of the judges, 
76. of Samuel, Saul, &c. 135. of David, 194, of David and 
Solomon, 232. of other kings of Israel, 279. of Elijah, &c. 
319. of Isaiah, Elisha, &c. 367. of Josiah, &c. 416. of Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel, &c. 454. of Daniel, &c, 499 of Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, &c. 555. of the Maccabees, 600. of Judas Mac. 
cabzeus, &c. 632. of Josephus, Septuagint, &c. 671. Vol. iii, 
B. 8. Against the application of prophecies to our Saviour, 
&c. 40 against our Lord’s miracles, &c. 144, to the ac. 
count of his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, &c. 217. to 
our Lord’s divinity, sufferings, &c. 305. to the account of 
the apostles, their travels, &c. 474. — 
Obliquity of the earth’s axis before the deluge, i, 154, n. 
~“Octavianus, who he was, and why s0 called, ii. 659. n. 
his breach of friendship with Anthony, which ends in An- 
thony’s ruin, 665. its cause, ib. n. pleased with Herod’s intre- 
pidity, he admits his apology, 666. his character, 693. n, de- 
feats Anthony in a sea fight at Actium, 694. gives a splen- 
did funeral to Cleopatra, returns in triumph to Rome, 695. 
made sole emperor, 696. has the name of Augustus, why, 
ib. is made Pontifex Maximus, ib. enquires into the Si- 
bylline books, ib. and n, See Auaustus. — ns 
~ Oc, king of Bashan, a giant, account of him and of his de- 
feat by the Israelites,i.576.n. 
Oil, prescribed unction to the sick, iii, 132. n. 
Ointments and costly perfumes, the use of them by the 
ancients, especially at entertainments, iii. 122. n. 
Oxivet, Mount, ii. 190. its situation, ii. 252. 
Olympic games, when instituted, ii. 469. and n. 470. n. 
‘Omri succeeds Zimri in the kingdom of Israel, establishes 
idolatry, builds a palace at Samaria, which soon becomes the 
metropolis, ii. 278. — yout 
Gimas "puniitied with sudden death, why, i, 396. 
Onesimvs, a short account of him, ili, 453. n. 
OnrAs is murdered by Andronicus, and why, ii. 590. n. 
Oruir, land of, its situation, difficulties in ascertaining it, 
ii. 293. various opinions as to the riches of Solomon, history 
of its trade, and how it was carried on, dissert. i. 290. 
- Orurak, its situation, ii, 61.0. 
Oratories among the Jews, ii, 35. and n. 
ie 117. nand 419 no 
Ore, art of smelting invented, i. 109. 


Vou. I. 


farther exp! ained, 
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; Ores and Zeeb both slain. by the Israelites, their names, 
what, ii, 64. n. 

i Original sin, different opinions about it, the question sta- 
: ted, and the most probable explication of it, i. 70—104. 

¢ OTHNIEL, first enters Debir, and obtains his uncle Ca- 
leb’s daughter as the reward of his gallantry, is the first of 
those whom the Scripture calls judges, conquers Chusam 
Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, ii. 52, 53. 

Orno usurps the empire, iii. 517. his beginning good, ib. 
$ fights three considerable battles with the army of Vitellius, 
$ and where, 518. is successtul in all of them, ib. defeated af- 
terwards in another sharp engagement, ib. his fortitude and 
speech to his soldiers, ib. n. stabs himself, and dies with a 
single groan, ib. % 364 e 

Ovip, though the favourite of Augustus, is banished by 
him to Pontus, for writing his amorous epistles and art of 
love, iii. 508. why these pieces gave offence, ib. his descrip- - 
tion of Chaos, i. 3. n. 


P 


PAINTING thé eyes, a custom, when used, ii. 349. n. 
Palaces, description of that erected by Solomon in Je+ 
rusalem, also of that called the house of the forest of Leba- 
non, ii. 262,andn.. : by 
Pavestine, the fruitfulness of the country described, i. 
280. n. and 542—3. i: 
Palm-branches, the Jewish custom of carrying them in 
their hands, whence derived, iii. 215.. when broken and 
thrown away, and wity, ii. 650. n. used by the Jews not only 
at the feast of tabernacles but on all other days of solemn 
rejoicing, ib. _ 
PAMPAYLIA, a province of Asia Minor, its 
412. n. is . ; 
PANDATARIA, a desolate island, to which Augustus banish+ 
ed his daughter Julia for her infamous behaviour, i, 507. 
Papuos, its situation, iii. 412. n. ae 
Parables and emblems are frequently used in the discourse 
and writings of the Oriental sages, iii. 154. especially by the 
Jewish doctors, ib. and n. those of our Saviour agreeable to 
the education of his hearers, and far from being obscure, 
155. that of a king who had two debtors, explained, 182. 
that of the good Samaritan, 189. of the marriage feast, 199. 
of Dives and Lazarus, 201. of a king going into a far coun- 
try, 211. and n. | : 
Paradise described, i, 32—37. iii. 289. n. 
; Paralytic cured, how, iii. 37. n. ee | 
$ Paranymphs, comrades of the bridegroom, ii, 71. 
H Parishes, when first erected in England, iii. 505. n. 
H Passages of Scripture reconciled, ii. 274. n. iii. $2. ns 
$128. n, 180.0. 323.0, 192K. 4K 
5 Passover instituted, 1.452. the requisites for, ib. and n 
$ and iii, 270. n. renewed at Mount Sinai, i. 539. At this festi- 
val, and at that of Pentecost and Tabernacles, all the males 
were obliged to attend, ii. 105. whence its name, iii. 25. n. 
children not obliged to go to it before the age of 12, iii. 
15. 0 efate : £4 Y b ib ey 2 Sh 
_ Patmos, a small island in the Archipelago, to which St 
John was banished, iii. 470. n. its present name, what, moun- 
tainous, but the soil good, its circumference, &c. 471. n. 
Parurusim, son of Mizraim, king of the Upper Egypt, 
how called by the natives, i, 269, is thought to be the invens 
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tor of all arts and sciences, ib. how called by the Greeks 
and Latins, ib. his indulgence to his brothers, and other 
good actions, ib. ; . 

Parara, how situated, iii. 436, n. 

Parra, its situation, iii, 461. n. 

Patriarchs, before the flood, their wickedness accounted 
for, 1. 129-162. their ages according to the computation 
of the Hebrew text, the Samaritan, the Septuagint version, 
and Josephus as corrected by Dr Hales, 142, 143, 148. their 
religion, polity, and learning, ib. and 184. n. their longevity, 
152. reasons for it, 153—155. why the wives of the Hebrew 
patriarchs were sometimes barren, 349. and why they desired 


children by their handmaids, 385. and n, why the patriarchs - 
contested so eagerly their right to wells, 354. their pro- 


phetical blessings, the first institution of them, that of Isaac 


in particular explained, 351—5. Moses very particular in re-. 


cording their genealogies, and why, i. 248. 
Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, why given, i, 565. 

Paut, called also Saul, his violence against the Christians, 
iii, 400. his miraculous conversion, 403. is restored to sight 
by Ananias, ib. preaches at Damascus, ib. let down by a 
basket from a house upon the city wall, and goes to Jerusa- 
lem, 404. his intimacy with the apostles there, how procured, 
ib. conducted thence to Cesarea, ib. ‘sails to Tarsus, 405. 
preaches in Cilicia and Syria, ib. and in Antioch, where 
Christians were first so called, 409. goes to Seleucia, 411. 
thence sails to Cyprus and preaches at Salamis, 412. crosses to 
Paphos, striking with blindness one Barjesus a sorcerer who 
opposed him, whereby he converts the proconsul, ib. his name 
changed then to Paul, ib. and n. preaches at Lystra, where he 
cures a lame man, and is taken for a god, 413. yet is stoned 
soon afterwards, but revives and returns to Antioch, 414. 
thence to Jerusalem to assist at the council there, 415. 
which appoints him preacher to the Gentiles, ib. he reproves 
St Peter at Antioch, for what, 416. parts with Barnabas, 
417. sails to Crete, where he plants Christianity, and makes 
Titus its first bishop, ib. meets with Timothy at Lystra, and 
circumcises him, ib. goes to Philippi, 418. converts there 
Lydia, a dealer in purple, 419. then a maid servant posses- 
sed by a spirit of divination, ib. is scourged on that account, 
420. imprisoned with Silas, ib. converts the jailor, ib. how 
he came by the privilege of a. Roman citizen, ib. n. comes 
to Athens, which was wholly given to superstition, 421. dis- 
putes and preaches in the synagogues there, ib. treated with 
contempt by the Epicureans-and Stoics, ib. brought before 
the senate of Areopagus, 422. his excellent discourse there, 
and good effects of it, 423. from thence he goes to Corinth, 
where he converts Aquila and Priscilla his wife, works with 
them, they being tent-makers as well as himself, 424. writes 
‘from thence his first epistle to the Thessalonians, ib. contents 
of it, ib. converts several there, but is opposed by the Jews, 
425. is brought before Gallio the proconsul of Achaia, but 
his accusers are driven out of court, ib. before his departure 
from Corinth he writes his second epistle to-the Thessalo. 
nians, ib. contents of it, ib. goes by Ephesus to Jerusalem 
to keep the Passover, returns to- Ephesus, 426: where he 
baptizes several converts, confers on them the Holy Ghost, 
427. performs many wonderful cures, ib, stays at Ephesus 
two years, ib, from thence’ lic’ writes his first epistle to the 
Corinthians, 421). its contents; ib, from hence too he writes 
his epistle to the ‘Galatians, 430, its contents, ib. - makes Ti. 
mothy bishop of Ephesus, and writes his second epistle to 
‘the Corinthians, 433; its contents, ib. writes from Corinth 
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his epistle to the Romans, 453. its contents, ib. passes 
through Macedonia, and at Troas recovers a young man kill- 
ed by a fall, 434. his pastoral charge to the Ephesian clergy, 
its contents, 435. pursues his journey, and arrives at Jeru- 
salem, 437. is requested by the apostles to join) with four 
men who were going to fulfil a vow of Nazaritism, 438, and 
to perform the usual rites with them, ib, he does so, goes 
with these four to the temple; makes the legal oblations, ib. 
is apprehended by the Jews, and would have been killed in 
the temple, had not Lysias, 2 Roman commander im the.cas- 
tle of. Antonia, rescued and saved. him, ib. on entering the 
castle he addresses the governor in Greek, ib. repulsed, and 
why, 439. allowed at last. to speak, and why, ib. his speech 
in Hebrew, ib. exasperates, the Jews, who express violent 
indignation at him, ib. is carried into the castle of Antonia, 
and ordered to be: scourged, but escapes the punishment, 
and eludes the malice of the Jews, how, 440. makes his de- 
fence before the Sanhedrim, but, is interrupted and struck 
on the face by Ananias the high priest; ib. and 441. in se- 
vere language he expresses his resentment, ib. above forty 
Jews conspire against him, ib. the conspiracy detected, by 
whom, ib. he is conducted safely from Jerusalem to Cesarea, 
and to Felix, ib. before whom’ Tertullus accuses him, 442. 
Felix trembles at his discourse, 443.. is accused before Fes- 
$ tus, his defence, 444. appeals to-Cesar himself, ib. defends 
$ himself and the: Christian cause boldly before Festus and 
king Agrippa, 445.) is sent to Rome by sea; 448. shipwreck- 
ed, but he‘and all with him saved, 449, they meet with kind- 
ness at Malta,’ 450. is bitten, but not hurt, by a viper, ib. 
the people think.him a god, ib. cures the governor’s father 
of a fever and bloody flux, and various other diseases of the 
inhabitants, 451. pursues his journey to Rome, conducted 
into it by the brethren, 452. talks with the leading men of 
the Jews, preaching the Gospel to them, but with different 
| effect, ib. converts: several even in the emperor’s court, 453. 
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$ writes his epistle to Philemon, its contents, ib. his epistle to 

the Philippians, its contents, ib. his epistle to the Ephesians, 

its contents, 454. his epistle to the Colossians, its contents, 
4 455. is set at liberty, and writes his epistle to the Hebrews, 
$ its contents, 457. prosecutes his journey from Rome into 
; Spain, from thence comes over to Britain, and preaches the 
$ Gospel, 458. sails from thence to Crete, constitutes Titus. 
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2. bishop of the island, ib. ‘his/several travels afterwards, 461 
$ —464. excommunicates Hymenzus and Alexander, for 
what, 461. writes his first epistle to Timothy, 462.. its con- 
$ tents, ib. as also his epistle to Titus, ib.) its contents, 463. 
returns to Rome, and is there cast into. prison with Peter, 
ib. is beheaded at Rome, his person and character, 466, n. 
H when ‘he first commenced an apostle, 485, why he conform- 
ed to the apostles’ request in regard. to some Jewish cere- 
monies, 488. why he declared himself a Pharisee, 489... why 
he reproved St Peter, ib. nowhere disagrees» with St James 
in any point of Christian doctrine, 490. firmly maintains the 
necessity of good works,.491. his doctrine,in regard to meats 
offered to idols not repugnant to the decree at Jerusalem, ib. 
and 492. his- discipline, the form. of. it, ib, commended as 


very useful,493, why he might -no the high priest, 
494, meaning. of his retractation, 495, of his leaving, his 


cloak at Troas, 496. why it. was: proper to. send for it, ib. 

what his fighting. with beasts at Ephesus. means, 497. bis 

thorn in the flesh, and messenger of Satan, what;they,mean, 
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mon Magus, ib. imprisoned by. Nero, 460. writes his second 
general epistle, its contents, 464, dies a martyr at Rome 
with St Paul, 466. account of his person and temper, ib. n. 
that he was not at Rome as soon as some pretend, 478. was 
there, however, and when, 479. there preached and there 
died, ib. 

Prarvoy, of what age, ‘when the sun stood still in the 
days of Joshua, ii. 37. n. and 213. 

Phantasmagoria, what feats it may exhibit, i. 469. 

Puaraon, king of Egypt, takes Sarah, Abraham’ s wife, to 
be his sister, and wishes tohave her asa pe i, 281—2, 
his respect for her and her pretended brother, ib. upon dis- 

covering his mistake, expostulates with Abraham, and re- 

eakatbuchstties Hostbiat of Moses i in. that work, i, l. turns his wife to him, ib. ~ 
> Pentecost, account of the: feast, ili, $92. n. Puaraon, the common name of the kings of Egypt, 


Peace- -offering, what, ii. 105. nh, ; 
$ 
$ 
} 
$ 
i 

$ 

Pror Baet, the same with Priapus, i. 618. : i whence derived, i. 281. n. 
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- Pearls, the most valuable, where ‘aang, i, 87.n. 
--Pectoral, that of the high priest. described, i. 562. — 
 Pexan, ~general-of the army of Pekaiah, king of Israel, 

murders his master inthis royal palace, and usurps his throne, 
ii. $95. is sorely harassed by Tiglath- Pileser king of Assyria, 
and slain by Hosea, ib.. a 

Pexanian, king of Israel, slain by Beka i ii, 395. 

Pewntet, import ofthe term, i. 368. 

_ Penitent Thief, his case every way par 9 Sap iii, 288, 

is‘for thatiteason ‘no“encouragement toa death-bed repent- 
ance, 322. — eeaitort or use to be drawn from the exam- 
ples S2Bi0~ eis 


Perna, its situation, iii, 205, n. 7 PHARAOH, his cruelty to the Israelites, i. 436. his daugh- 
~ Perfection absolute, belongs to God alone, i i. 86.1 De ter, pitying the infant Moses, has him brought up at her own 
Persecution, our Lord’s direction concerning, iii, 117. n. expence, 438. Pharaoh absolutely refuses to let the Israel- 
- Persecutions, when begun, and by whom, iii. 456. n. ites go, questions the existence of their God, 445. oppresses 
~~ Persecutions, general, how many, and by whom, ii. 460. them more and more, and reprimands Moses and Aaron for 
n. the cruelty of that under Nero in particular, ‘ib. n. hindering the people i ‘in their work, ib. the hardening of his 
PERSEPOLIS is set on fire at the instigation. of ‘Thais’ ‘an heart his own act not God’s, 464, ‘why he sent for his magi- 
rnaticnich harlot; by Alexander, ie: in a Penta talc, ii, ¢ cians to confront Moses, 467. is resolute in pursuing the Is- 
"SIO. ibang ta Ge 9 3 raelites, and why, 503. his infatuation, ib. n. the name, not 
Perseus, the fables concerning Bint ii. . 212, Boe pr a proper one, but a title of dignity only, its meaning, ii, 227. 
oPrrerans:tor what remarkable, i. 273 othe n. the daughter of .one of that name married to Solomon, 
oh» aingaheeds Monsivelis;’ ‘their state and alae Ne access 407 i. who, i ii. 266. n. 
$39. and n. 541. n. several revolutionsin. that empire, 555. n. ' Puaraon- Necuo,who, ii.414.n ; slaysin battle Josiah king 
- Persons of kings sacred, ii, 128.n. of Judah, 415. puts Jehoahaz his son in chains, sends him 
“PETER, “becomes an’ inseparable and constant disciple of 3 prisoner to Egypt, 437. makes his brother Eliakim, after- 
our Saviour, and by what means, iii. 33. openly confesses § wards called Jehoiakim, umes in his stead, 438, then returns 
him to'’be'the ‘Son of the living God and the Christ, 140. ¢ home in triumph, ib. a 
which is confirmed by God himself, ib. why this confession ¢ | Puarez, who he was, and the name what, i i, SOS8eh a: 
was made -by him in the name of the -other apostles, and 3 Puarisegs, the name, iii. 19. n. who they were, ii. 643 
- why he was called a rock by our Lord, ib. v. is sharply re: ; —4. their tenets, ‘ib. ascribe our Saviour’s miracles to-the 
“baked by our Lord, why, 142. n. the promise made to him 3 
explained, 141. in. infersnosuperiority over the rest of theapo- 24 
- stles, ib. and 160—1. refuses at first to permit our Saviour to 3 
wash his feet, and why, 268. his compliance, professes his rea- ‘ 
_ diness to go with our Blessed Saviour to prison and to death, 
272. his second declaration not to forsake or deny his Mas- i 
ter, though he should die for it with him, 273. and n. draws his 
- swordin his defence, and cuts off the ear of Malchus, 276. de- i 
nies our Saviour thrice, 278. his remorse and tears, 279. the 
_ aggravations of his crime, and the sincerity ofhis repentance, of his death, ii. 579, n. 
$21. his speech to the apostles on the choice of @ successor ; -Purtip, the deacon, preaches at. Samaria, abd by his doc- 
to Judas, 391. and to'the multitude on the day of Pentecost, | trine and miracles makes many converts, iii. 400, he converts 


- power of the. devil, and why, iii. 123. n. farther noticed, 
446. n. 

' PHASAEL, son. of sknbigites, and elder brother to Herod 
the Great, is by Mark Anthony made a tetrarch, | ii..659, n. 
and being taken by the Parthians is put in chains, 660. and 
beats his brains out against the prison walls, ib. 

‘PHILELLEN, who 60 called, and why, ii. 648. n. 

‘PHILEMON, a short account of him, iii. 453. n, 

Puitip, the father of Alexander.the Great, the. occasion 
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393. cures a cripple, his discourse thereupon, 3 394. vindicates $ the eunuch that. attended’ on the queen of Ethiopia, 401. 
himself ‘before the Sanhedrim, 395. “punishes ‘Ananias and preaches in Phrygia, and there dies: QAMAF Hy 469. 
 Sapphira with death, why, 396. heals the diseased, and frees Puivirrt, its situation, iii. 418. n. » 
the possessed by: -his shadow only ‘passing over them, ’ ib. rai- ‘PHILISTINES, account of Meme eee defeats, he. i, . 68. 
ses to life Tabitha or Dorcas, 405. his vision from ‘heaven, 117—176. 
and converting of Cornelius a Roman officer, 406. his dis- ‘Philosophers, ancient, othe i aubuane of seo best of them, 
course 'to the ‘company, 407. his apology: also. to the Jewish 3 “ii. ce their pie beige 354. their best engl ae whenesy 
“converts, 408. is cast into prison, ‘by whom: and with what | 855. av 
_ intent, 409. an angel knocks off his chains and delivers him, 3 Puineas, son of Eleazar, high: ‘phieat i 581. hie. zeal in 
_ ib. gives his opinion in the « council at Jerusalem, 415. guilty ¢ ‘the punishment of Zimri commended by God, ib. has the 
of jadaizing at Antioch, 416. justly reproved { for it by St Paul, i priesthood settled upon him and his posterity for ever,. ib. 
417. preaches in several provinces. of Lesser A sia, 428, goes re and ii. 106. n. whether he was sent to command the troops 
- to Babylon in Chaldea, whence he writes his first epistle ; appointed by God to take. vengeance on the Midianites, or 
called. catholic or eneral, its contents, ib. and 429. goes to $ to act i in the capacity of high priest only as the general 
Rome, and i is. banished from it, 459. preaches i in Africa, Si- 3 should require, is a point much disputed, why, ib. n..is sent 
cily, Italy, and Britain, and returns to Rome, ib. defeats Si- § ambassador to the two tribes beyond Jordan, about the altar 
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which they had ereeted, ti. 14. his on thereupon, ib. the 3 
er and its good effects, 15. hill of Phineas, why so called, : 
10. n 3 
PuHoceEans, come to a dileerabie end, ii. 491. n. : 
Puenicia, account of, iii. 415. n. ; 
Puenicians send out colonies, when, ii. 12. n. $ 
PuRYGIA, its situation, iii. 417. n. : 
Phylactery, what, why so called, ii. 643. n. ; 
Physic of the Egyptians, what, i, 480. and n. ; 
Pivate, Pontius, a short account of his cruel actions, iil. § 
17. n. his history, 279. n. his speech to the rulers in favour $ 
of our Lord, 281. and the people’s clamours upon it, 282. ¢ 
his wife, who she was, and of her dream, 283. n,  ~ $ 
Pillars, Jachin and Boaz, ii. 354. n. é 
Pillar of Salt, Lot’s wife turned into one, by some thought i 
the most wonderful event in all Scripture, i. 331—3. various ¢ 
opinions on this subject, $32. its probability, and why God : 
punished her with this rine 333. See erage. 339. 
Pillars of Seth, i. 151. ; 
Pillar of fire and cloud, i. 515—16. $ 
Piliar and Jadder of Jacob, i. 386. $ 
Pinnacle of the temple on which the Devil set our Saviour, | 
what, iii. 21. n. 
Piscan, i. 585. Moses dies there, n. ib. 
Pisipta, its situation, ili, 412. n. g 
Pison, river of paradise, i. 36. 37. n. ; 
Plague on numbering Israel, ii. 220—=1. $ 
Plagues of Egypt, i. 472—476. i 
- Puawasta, an island to which young Agrippa, the grand- ; 
son of Augustus, was banished for his vicious conduct, lie 
508. ‘ 
Piiny’s account of theatres, ii. 91. ii. idee : 
Plough, putting hand to, what, iii, 127m. 000 3 
Plurality of —s not inconsistent with Scripture, is ; 
23o m1. * $ 
Polegirtiy senate on, i. f09. n. and 305. n. 3 
-Pompry, the Roman general, address to from several na- ; 
tions at Damascus, ii. 654. hears the cause of Hyrcanus and a: 
Aristobulus, ib. takes’ Jerusalem, enters the holy of holies, 656. ¢ 
looks at the | treasures, but touches nothing, ib. destroys the $ 
walls of the city, ib. restores Hyrcanus under certain restric- : 
tions, but seizes Aristobulus, carries him and four of his chil- § 
dren in triumph to Rome, ib. his quarrel with Cesar, the ; 
direful effects of it, 657. succeeds Lucullus in the command 3 
of the Roman army against Mithridates, 686. his great inte- 
rest at Rome, 69]. raises an army against Cesar, 692. de- ; 
feats him in the first battle, 693. but in the next is himself $ 
defeated, and basely murdered in Egypt, ib, 
Pontus, the place to which Ovid, a: favourite of Augustus, 
was banished, and for what, ili, 508, 9 ~ : 
_ Popular executions tolerated, why, iii. a n. 
: Popularity, art of, 1,188.n. 0° 
_ Population of the earth at the deluge, i. 168. n. ; 
Posts, account of their first institution in different coun- : 
tries, ii. 538. n. ‘ 
PoripHar, captain of the inte of Egypt's guatiti} purcha- 
ses Joscph of the Israelitish merchants, i. 398. makes him 
his steward, 394. his wife’s passion for Joseph, ib. being re- 
jected she meditates revenge, 895, by a false charge she 
induces her husband to put Joseph in prison, 396. her es 
speech on that occasion from Josephus, 395. n. Potiphar not $ 
really a eunuch, 421. why he did not immediately put Joseph $ 
to death, 422, 4 
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INDEX, 


Porrers-Fiep, described, iii. 280, n. 

Prayer, Christ’s retiring for, i Mois ae tear : 

Prayer, forms of it used in the Jewish Fest af Ep i, 52. i wt 
which our Saviour joined, frequenting the synagogues every 
Sabbath-day, 575. the times apres set Apers for bet 
duty, iii. 393. n. i 

Preaching, our Saviour’s more excellent than that, a3 the 
Jewish doctors, iii. 33. n. unaet 

Predestinated, or Elected, who were 50, and. eas ait 
382. 

Pre existence of the soul, a common: notion among several, 
sects, iii, 193. n. 

Prescience of God, did not make Eves transgression ne- 
cessary, i. 58. remarks on, iii, 327. 

Presence Divine, usually attended sot fire, thunder, &c. 
1. 520. n. ey es 

Presents, custom of making then: to princes 2 and idols, i ii. 
109. n. Cas woae 

Priest, high, office of, i, 553—561—2, I OoRE 

Priesthood, Jewish, degenerated, when, ii iii. 36. n. 

Priesthood, the, nonccanl in many conpériparte, tbe regal 
dignity, ii, 145. n. 

Priests, Egyptian, why not taxed. by Joseph, i, 410, 427. 
those among the Jews their office, what, ii, 574. 

Princes of the Philistines, their chief cities named, ii. Th 
n. of the East, difficult of access; B32. 3 sit orp ine Es 

Prisoners, laws of war concerning them, ii. 344, be ts 

Procrustss, is stretched by Theseus beyond the aun , 
sions of his own bed, and why, i 1 201s oo: 2s, Sarge 

Prodigies, or ‘aerial apparitions no uncommon thing in an- 
cient times, ii. 603. those aitepding our Saviour’s death, sal 
iii, 291. n 
Prohibition of carrying burdens. on ee ‘Sabbath, i 
114, n. 

Prohibition given to Adam, its Papeete and fitness, i i 
59. 

Prohibition of blood, i. 211—19. an ewe 

Prohibition of marrying with infidels, i. 149. er 

Promise to Abraham delayed 400 years, why, ii. 21. . 

Promises of God, conditional, ii. 34. 

Prophecies, that concerning J udah’s sceptre fulfilled, when, 

iii, 170. those in the Old Testament not misapplied i in. the 
New, iii. 50. the completion of them, though they may be 
obscure, a proof of the Christian religion, 168. and though 
delivered at different times, 169. those relating to Messiah 
fulfilled in our Blessed Saviour, 167—178. a 

Prophecies of Enoch, i. 151. and n. | 

Prophecy, the design of, i. Introd. xxi. 

Prophet, sent to foretel the destruction of the alana at t Bee 
thel, who he was, ii: 270. n. who the prophet that lied to 
him, 289. n. why he was forbidden to eat or drink there, ib. 
his disobedience to that injunction, and death in consequence, 
271. his offence stated, 289, and n. why he was punished, 
and the lying prophet spared, ib. why one prophet was 
slain for not smiting his brother prophet, 331. why some of 
them met with derision and contempt, 378. and 386, Jonah’s 
case, ib. 

Prophets, schools of and the manner of their ma Yb 
li, 122, 

Prophet, priest, and me three chareriars of Messiah 
Hi 50. dai 
Prophet and atohalnas ii, 58. 
Proselytes of the gate, and of justice, what, i ii. 630.0 
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_ Prostration, an act of homage frequentiy paid to kings and 

sreat men, ii. 459. 0. and but seldom rejected, ib. 

~ Proverss of Solomon, a sacred book, i. Introd. xxiii, - 

_ Proverbiai expressions, iii, 121. n, 127% n, 131, n, 263, n. 
286. n. 436. nn. 

- Providence avenging murder, instance of in Herod, Hero- 
dias, and her daughter, jii. 132. n. 

Provisions of Solomon’s table, ii. 265. n. 

Psawms, book of, composed at different times, and by dif- 
ferent persons, but all under the influence of the Spirit of 
God, i. Introd. xx. 

Provemais, i its situation, iii. 437. n. 
~ Proremy si ie one of Alexander’ s captains, takes pos- 
session pt, subdues Palestine, i ii, 582. is succeeded by 
Bis od tse -Philadelphus, ‘583. 

PToLemy Paevecents, continues the museum which 
his father had erected, augments the library which he left at 
Alexandria, 583. has ‘the “Jewish law translated into Greek, 
584. his death and character, 585, a. is succeeded by his son 
Euergetes, i 1 

-Provemy E 


ae 


eerie exacts an annual tribute of the 


ne ee 


chee rand eved sake nip" or aie but is Sed by the 
priests and Levites, ib. attempts the total destruction of the. 
Jews, ‘but by an overruling Providence is induced not only 


to set them free, but to restore them to their former privi-_ 
leges, 588. his ‘death and character, ib. n. why he might 
be smitten by God upon his Say, into the holy et holies, 
604. 0 3 

‘Protemy, son-in-law to Simon, Aerie him Gnd: his two 


sons, Judas ‘and Mattathias, ii. 6277. Josephus’s account of | 


him something strange but thought fabulous, and by: whom, 
628. n. 

Puberty, age of, proportioned. to the duration ‘of lie, i ai 
163. n. 

Publicans, their office infamous, why, iii. 19. n. and 38.1 n. 

PuBLivs, governor of Malta, iii. 450. short. account of ¢ 
him, ib. n. 

Pout, or Puut, king | of Assyria, invades the territories of 
Israel, and makes Menahem tributary to him, i ii. 394. who he » 
was, ib: dtl st Ate 

Purification, rites of, i. 8m. n. ii Lee n. of hey Bleseed 
Virgin, i m. tilt a 

ee Purim, feast of, what, ii. 4d. n 


Fa Oe ANG 
PUTEOLI, its situation, iii. 451. n. 
Pyramids of Egypt described, i. 484—490—1, 2. 
PYTHONESS, the manner 1, ‘which she received her inspi- 
ration, iii. 419. n. mt mies 8 fe ne 
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QUAILS, dent’ into the camp of f the Talies, i, 541, 
heathen tradition of this preserved hy. Eusebius, 528. the 


quails of Arabia peculiarly delicious, aig 2h 


Put up thy sword, » ? meaning of the expression, iii. | 
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Quarrel between Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, cause of, i. 
555. not mentioned by Josephus, and why, 556. 

** Quench not the light of Israel,” the meaning of these 
words, ii. 220, n. 

Quiescence of the Divinity accounts for several things re- 
lating to our Blessed Saviouny iii, 52, 


R 


RABBAH, account of, ii. 182. n. re a 2 
Racuet, her name, i. 362. n. her marriage, and impa- 
tience for want of children, 363. prevails on her husband 
to take her handmaid Bilhah as his concubinary wife, and 
why, ib. desires Leah’s mandrakes, why, ib. is blessed with 
a son, whom she calls Joseph, 564. steals her father’s idols, 
and conceals them, 365. dies in childbed in her journey to 
Mamre, $72. has a son, by her called Benoni, and why, ib. 
s buried near Ephrah, ib. an account of her monument, ib. 
n. what her father’s gods were, and why she stole them, 
382. her tomb, incidents there, ii, 113. n. 
Raeav, plains of, their situation, ii, 447, ne 
Rauas, her kindness to the spies, her faith, &c. ii. 3. whe- 
ther a harlot ora hostess, 19. 
Rainbow, sign of God’s covenant with Noah, i, 2023. 0 n. 
Raman, its situation, ii. 105. n 
RaMA-LEHI, meaning of, ii. 73. 
Rams-horns at the siege of Jericho, ii. 17—24, 25, n. 
Rape of Dinah, i. 369. of virgins at Shiloh, and of the 
Sabine women, ii. 95—6. n. 
Razis, his action discountenanced, why, ii. 637. 
Resscca is married to Isaac, i. 297. has two sons of dif- 
¥ ferent. tempers, Esau and Jacob, 342. resents Esau’s mar- 
tiage without her consent, 345. instigates Jacob to steal his 
father’s blessing, ib. sends him away to her brother Laban’s, 
in Mesopotamia, 347. her conduct how faulty, wed, how cis 
'$ justifiable, 352. Subvire 
Rebellion, Absalom’s, time of, ii. 189. n. 
A dt na who they were, ii, 439. abstain from ene, 
y, ib, and n. 
Be in the Jewish government and: officer of state, in 
whom great confidence was reposed, i. Introd. xxiv. ii. 179. n. 
| Heraintinaticn, our pads to the sSexiBes and Poaizees; 
ili, 137, . a2, 
| Bedengntion, doctias me ili, 350, ‘360-390. ati 
- Refraction of the atmosphere, an siieats of. Divine voli 
tion, ii. 50. f eG 
Refuge, six. cities appointed for, i. 584. 
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the law as well as the Gospel, 27.n. ae 

_Renozoam succeeds his father Solomon, and goes to 
Shechem, ii, 268. his character, ib. he exasperates the ten 
tribes, who revolt and make Jeroboam their king, ib, flies to 


Benjamin, 269. keeps up the worship of God more from po- 


idolatry, ib. introduces the detestable sin of Sodom, and 
other abominations, ib, is invaded by Shishak, king. of* 
Egypt, who takes and plunders Jerusalem, ib. his wives and ~ 
concubines, number of, 273.. ere wes and burial, se is suce 
ceeded by his son Abijah, ib. me 
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Relict ofa king, case of Adonijah, ii, 173. n. 


{ Regeneration, what, iii. 371. 387. a doctrine taught. center 3 


Jerusalem, and thereby. secures the two tribes Judah and 


litical than pious motives, 272. discovers his inclination to ~ 


bs 


Relations of Christ, who che. ernest, iii. 126. ih: She cheaeie g 
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Religion, origin of, Introd. p. vi. Jewish, its excellence 
in comparison of the Pagan:and Mahometan, i. 565. but its 
inferiority to the Christian, of which it wasonly a prelude 
or type, iil. 357. 

Rempnay, idol of Egypt, i. 549.n. 0 i 

Rending of clothes, an Eastern custom to express exces: 
sive sorrow, &c. iii. 277. n. and ii. 107. n. 

Repentance, memorable, ii. 68. n. why God pardoned 
‘David and not Saul, ii. 184. n. 

Reproof, our Lord’s to the Blessed ‘Nepe explained, iii. 
62. 

Request, Solomon’s, what, and his age at the time of ma. 
_— it, ii, 227. n. ‘“ 

ae ee of the Jews. from the Babylonishs captivity, 
ii. 496. 

het Restore the kingdom to Israel” explained, iii. 143. n. 

» Resurrection of our Saviour on the third day foretold, iii. 
26. the reality of it proved, 336—340. the genesal -resur- 
rection believed by the Pharisees, 143. n 

nanaiemnae a customary — among several nations, 

. 521. 

REUBEN commits incest with his father's concubinary wife 
Bilhah, i. 372. why Moses takes notice of it, 382. what his 
mandrakes were, 383. n. saves his motes ain difey why; 
393. his speeeh then, ib. 

ReEvBENITEs settled, whieges Si. 588. anit the other wer g 
ii. 6. honourably dismissed, 12—14. 

Revelation, St John the author of, iii. 81, 82: DB 

» Revelations from God usually uitiile thats 309. n. 

~ Revenge, study st tetens a man’s: Reaper as in aera 2. 
ii. 173. 12° SII | 

- Revolutions, two ways of effecting them, i iis 188: amipre: | 
tences for that of Absalom; 189.n.0 5 | 

- Rezow seizes Damascus, and there reigns as as king of Sy- 
tia, confederates with Hadad to distress. Solomon, 5 ii. 266. n. 

- \Ruecium, its situation, iii, 451. n.— ; 

Ruopes island, whence so called, iii. 436..n. 

Rib, why Eve formed out of a, i..18. fifth sib, qua fata ce- 
lerrima, ii 172K 

Riper; its situation, ii. 452. n. 
ae Riddles, i usual ‘entertainment at weddings, Samson’s, 
Pee ne te artes 4 (Bee ago 

: ovat ey jes why Nabash vs dctedbdioosn of the Jabesh- Gi- 
leadites to be put out, ii. 113. n 

‘Riunon, a Syrian idol. what, its name, &e. ii. 318. n. : 
' Ritual law of Moses, its great importance, i. 569—572._ 

“Rizran, her eae, in ae the bodies of Saul’s - 
sons, ii. 219. — j 
Rod, that of Motes; Bawep ‘of by the rhe jeden, that 

of inaFoni: what, 545. its budding in-one place, -bearing. blos- . 
‘soms in another, “and’almonds’ in a third, 546. a real miracle, | 
Sa Pram 
aids Routine bk ‘on a a‘wietory- gamed by treachery/and de- 

-ogéit'as ‘a disgrace, ii. 18..n. and 204. n. their great-modera- 
“tion, iii 683. their wars ‘with the Carthaginians, ib. and 684. 

 Ovith: Jugurtha, 685. with Mithridates, ‘ib. their several civil 
Sware,* avin been ced Dopey, SOL botwees nance ie be- 
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be iii. 440.1 ns 


Romutus‘and Remus, their parentage, birth, preserva- 


tion, &c. ii. 472. 
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§ of, Christ’s church, ili. 377. 
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Roofs of houses flat, ii. 3. n. and 18i.n. 

Room, thejupper. where the apostles met after our Lord’ 
ascension, whether in. the temple, iii, 391.n, 

Rules of conduct: prescribed to the kings of Israel bby 
God, ii, 111.n. 

Rura, short account of her, and the occasion of mitiog 
the book of, ii, 60. and n, is 


phy eens eisotabas: ils pg, tet “GSE IIDt 
. : > e 3 born Ts bot? 
SABBATH, the institution Se ie from the beginning of 
the world, and why, i i, 14. .0. that of the Jews, its first in- 
stitution, 506. n, all observation ¢ of it during their Egyptian 
bondage laid aside, and why, ib. is renewed with an addi- 
tional injunction, and what, ib. self. defence «al 
that day as well ; as.on any other, i ii, 24, and works of neces- 
sity and mercy, iii, 116. breaking it it, i. 539. garrying burs 
dens on that day, iii. 115. 
Sabbath, Christian, reason of its institution, i 299. be 
Sauine virgins, rape of, ii. 96.0, 
Sacraments, Christian, the reasonableness, of. hambapid 
their moral tendency, iii. 351. ‘da ie 
_ Sacrifices, of, Divine - institution ‘at first, i i 4t7. the cere- 
monies accompanying t them. first observed. by. the Jews, and 
afterwards adopted. by other 1 nations, with many re 
ditions suggested by the devil, ibid. the ends and design of 
this institution, ib, and 118. why Cain’s sacrifice. rejected 
and that « of Abel accepted, ib. and 119. n. three things requi- 
site, to.sacrifice acceptably, in which Cain was deficient, ib. 
not, natural, acts of worship, 149. n. all prefigured. the great 
atonement of Messiah, 564, fire. consuming the victim the 
usual token of Divine acceptance, ii. 85. on removing the 
ark from Obed-Edom’s, . 176..n. Solomon’s defended, 247. 
_ Sacrilege more remarkably punished in this. world than 
any. sin except murder, ii, 491. n, 
SaDDUCEES, their rise and tenets, i. 639, "640. and n. 
and iii. 19, 
Saints, a name given in the Scriptures to all the members 
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, SALAMIS, its situation, iii, 412. FO, > ; ee 
SALT, valley of, ii, 178. n. ORS 8 Fees 
_ Sarr Sea, account of, i. 337. n ane es 
‘Salutation, the angels. to. » ii. 5. * 
Salvation, like justification, used in different : senses by the 
sacred writers, iii. 360-390, state of, 336. 

SAMARIA, its origin, founder, and situation, eiaben. the 
sore famine which h happened there in the reign of Jehoram, 
ii, 345. and. great plenty in the space of four’ and twenty 
hours, 346. farther account of, a. ear. 

Samaria, woman of, why our Lord told ei what he or- 
dered the disciples to conceal, i iii, 67. <2 art 

SaMAriTans, their original, iii. 29. n.. and a 576. -ob- 
struct the Jews in building the temple, and why, ii. 528. pe- 
tition Cambyses openly that the building might be stopped, 
ib, their address afterwards to the magian, who pretended 
to be his brother Smerdis, and the purport of their memorial; 
529. their farther application to Tatnai, governor of Syria and 
Palestine, 531. their opposition tothe Jews accounted for, and 
what chiefly, 533. their controversy with them about their se+ 
veral temples, 577. their application to Alexander the Great, 
that he would honour their city and temple with his presence; 
$ 581. rejected, ib. are hated by the Jews, why, 577. are 
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charged by them with worshipping God im the image of a $ excluded, 611. the council chamber, and the seat of the Nasi 
dove, iii. 30. n. the accusation a mere forgery, why, ib. } or president, &c, described, ib, and. n, the great extent. of 
though they had no false objects of worship, yet their wor- ¢ its authority, and method of its proceeding, ib. and 612.. its 
ship, as well as that of the Jews, might be ‘defective in $ very name and authority lost when Jerusalem was destroy- 
some respects, ib. why they were more ‘corrupt in religious ¢ ed, 613. two kinds of it, the lesser.and greater, andthe nume 


matters than the Galileans, and why they ‘were so uncivil } ber whereof they principally consisted, 656. n. are deter- 
-as to deny our! Saviour the least token of hospitality, iii, ¢ mined to put our Saviour to, death, why, iii. 213,.n. equally 
183. n. se deb ih} $ so to cut off Lazarus, why, 214, n. resolve in a'second coun- 
cil to put our Lord to death, 268. agree with Judas for a 
small sum to. have his master delivered to them, 269. seize 
Peter and. John, and put them in prison, 395. dismiss them, 
however, with a strict charge, what, \ib.: imprison. the apo- 
men, ib.and ‘n. unravelled by his wife’s manceuvring, 72. $ stles, designing to take away their lives, but change their 
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Samoruracia, its situation, iii, 418. mn. % oe 
_ Sampson, his. parentage, birth, and youthful exploits, ii. 
71. marries a Philistine, his riddle to his relations and bride- 


his foxes and firebrands, and. other achievements, ib. slays $ brought before them for curing the.blind man, iii, 115. n.. 

- 1000 with the jaw-bone of an ass, carries away the gates of SANCHONIATHO, tradition of, i 389.06) soy oh. 

. Gaza, 73: fatally captivated, with Dalilah’s charms, and by Saran goes into Egypt with her husband.as his sister, i. 
her betrayed, cruelly treated by his enemies, 74, 75. reco- $ 281. is in danger of being Pharaoh’s mistress, ib. escapes by 
vers his strength, and takes vengeance upon them, but is 3 Divine interposition, ib. her name, (286..n. isvangry at her 
himself killed, 75. question of his suicide, 76-n. his relations 
take away his body, ib. his extraordinary thirst accounted 
for, 87. and n. from Josephus, raised up to be the scourge | 
of the. Philistines, but not justified in all his acts, 88. of the 

_ foxes, 89. in.what sense his hair was the cause of his strength, 
90. his pulling down the temple, 91. heathen fables which 


maid Hagar, ib. is in danger again from Abimelech, king of 
Gerar, 290. again protected by the Providence of God, ib. 
has a son named Isaac, 291, her death and cause) of it, 294. 
n. is buried in the cave of Machpelah, ib. and, the, lamenta- 
tions thereupon, ibhn. | Web, ten 

Sarcasm, a supposed.one, in 


siag ape | eePniets th: Bit ‘i5 
the words, “ the man is-be- 
come one of us’, i. 53.,n,.0f. Elijah. to. Baal’s priests, ii. 
301..n. ke ytanpany a Snap Oe. geimybus ea i$ 
Sarpsnapatys, his profligate. effiminacy, ii, 473. defeats 
Arbaces and Belesis, 474. is himself, defeated. by. Arbaces, 
besieged in Nineveh, where he burns himself, ,his \wives, &c, 
475. RES escide toto beg py 
- Satan, is made at first lik 


had their origin in his history, 77... ' | 
_, Samtuen, his birth and parentage, ii..105. the. import of his | 
_ name, 106. is presented to Eli, ib.attends the service of theta- | 
_ bernacle, ves¢ed svith.anephod, ib. the first revelation which he | 
_had,ib. succeeds Eli, 110. his speech to the people, ib. his ad- § 
_ ministration ofjustice, ib. his sacrifice, intercession, andsubse- 
quent victory, 111, being advanced in years, he entrusts the ; _ SATA ath other 
governmenttto his sons Joel and Abiah, who are worthless, ib. ¢ in his kind, happy. in-his condition, i,,47., his fall and design 
his description of kingly power, 112; the high place where- ¢ against man, 48. why he assumed, the form.of a serpent ra- 
on, he’ was going'to sacrifice; ib. his anointing of Saul, his $ ther than any other’ in tempting, Eve, ib. n... manner,of ‘the 
speech to the people on this occasion, 114. his resignation H temptation, 49. his beauty described, i. 65. 0 
of the government to Saul, ib. his expostulation with ‘him, } _ SauL is anointed king by Samuel, ii. 112. and.n, is public- 
116. slays Agag, king of the Amalekites, 118. issent by God } ly elected by the people, a few.malcontents excepted,. con- 
to Bethlehem to anoint David, the son of Jesse; king and nives at their affronts, and why, vanquishes Nahash king of 
-and the rest of the Jews in their rebuilding and fortifying of ) 
Jerusalem, ib. and 562./a:gross mistake of Josephus, : as'the 
author thinks, concerning -him,' ib. and the age:in which he 
: 


SAvy 


FAK Bil eee Rin he Fes 
e other celestial spirits, perfect 


rash and imprudent interdict, ib. saves Agag,. regardless of 
the Divine command, Samuel’s reproof on that account, ib. 
grows melancholy, sends for David, whose harp wonderfully 
revived him, {18. makes David an armour-bearer, ib, highly 
pleased. with the intrepidity of the youth, and his:victory 
over Goliah, 119-120, fired with jealousy, however, by: the 
applauses David received, he-attempts to kill him, and being 
baffled sends him against the ‘Philistines,. with the hope that 
he would fall,.121. could, not.refuse him his daughter upon 
his victory, but commands, Jonathan his, son) to dispatch 
him, attempts his life again with a javelin, sets‘out, himself 
with, the design of killing him, several. attempts by. those 
whom he sent defeated, 123—124, 126, kills Ahimelech the 
high priest, and why, 126, and-all the inhabit; ‘Nob, 


why, though a Levite, -he'might offer sacrifices, being also 
by birth incapable of the priesthood, 144, and n. and pretend 
a sacrifice at Bethlehem, when he went to anoint David, ib. 
why he might slay Agag, 146. whether his ghost or. an in- 
fernal spirit: appearedjat| Endor, 162—171. why he was 
“not punished, as Eli: was, for the wickedness of his: sons; 
FiLne tO eeel .gloamigd tty) hb iO a0 < af pei 


_ SanBaLxan, who, ii. 576. opposesithe prophet. Nehemiah 


great solemnity, 128: eulogy of’in the book of Ecclus. ib. n, ¢ the Philistines, 115, but soon after defeats them, 117. his 
temple on Mount Gerizzim, ib. dadiashiy 20) 6 iz0e we 


$ 
“Sanctuary deseribedy ii, 256. : nd all the inhabitants of 
_ Sanctuary of Sanctuaries, a proverbial expression applied $ and why, ib. pursues David into, the deserts of Maon, and 
to the Messiah, iii. .26.n,. therefore no‘ impropriety in our 
- Saviour’s calling his-body a ‘temple, ibs; Hah ings yr oe ial 
| Sanhedrin, <its'.supposed:origin,) ii, 605—6.. was: only of 
temporary duration, 609. was net in the time of Moses, Jo- ; 
’ 


shua, or the Judges, nor of the Kings, nor of Ezrs, or Ne- i 


to Engedi, 127. where David. generously refuses to destroy 
his enemy, only: cuts off the skirt of his garment, 128. pur- 
sues him to the mountain of Hachilah, where David again 
spares his life, 130. applauds the generous act, proniises:re- 
formation, 131;0is invaded: by the Philistines, deserted’ by 
God, he applies to a sorceress.at Endor, 138. forewarned of 
his doom approaching, of the defeat of hisarmy, and of his 


successor of Saul, ib... dies, and is buried at. Ramah with the Ammonites, is recugnised; by all the people,. 113. fears 
lived, 576. he obtains of Darius Nothus'a grant to:build the : 


hemiah, 610, but in the. days. of the: Maccabees, ib. of 
whom their council was to consist,.and what’ persons were 
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Sepulchres, royal, of Jerusalem described, ii, 254, whe 
were buried in them, ib. 

Sermon on the Mount, its contents, iii. 119. whether the 
same in St Matthew and St Luke, ib. n. 

Serpent, before the fall, account of it, i. 48—52—64, 

Serpents that stung the Israelites, what, their nature, i. 


son’s death, ib. the prediction verified, kills himself, 134. the $ 
bodies of Saul and his sons ignominiously treated by the e- ; 
nemy, but afterwards taken from the gibbets and honoura- 3 
bly interred by the people of Jabesh-Gilead, 135. but no ; 
public mourning made for them, and why, ib. n, why God $ 
made so mean a person as Saul king, 141. why after his ; 
election he retired to a private life, 142. his stature and 3 575. n. why those in the wilderness did not hurt them soon- 
comeliness, ib. his other qualifications, ib. why so severely i er, 604. why called fiery, ib. 
treated, ib. his distemper what, 146 and how cured by the $ Servants, their hardships, iii. 454. n. the Bpparel, aii out- 
power of music, ib. his killing himself a cowardly murder, i works of majesty, ii. 265. n. 
156. his cruelty to the Gibeonites accounted for 234. how ; SesostRris, his reign and exploits, i. 620. n. his blindness 
the Israelites might become culpable in that transaction, 3 and death, 624. 
235. and might deserve punishment, 236. how his sons and $ Sern, account of, family, pillars, 0 i. ‘121150, Ba- 
grandsons might be culpable in the same matter, ib. why $ laam’s prophecy concerning, 619. 
God might delay their punishment so long, 237. and why 
afterwards put it in execution, ib. et seq. ; 
Saviour, the name Jesus, iii. 5. the same as Joshua, ib, 
Sceptre, prophecy concerning Judah’s explained, i. 417. i 
and ii. 140. fulfilled, iii. 3. n. ancient sceptre a javelin, ii. ; 


Seventy Weeks, Daniel’s, ii. 513. ; 

Suatiym slays Zechariah, king of Israel, “usurps the 
throne, and is himself slain by Menahem his etal ii. 
393. v 

SHALMANEzER, king of Assyria, ithe ii, 895. take" daa 


124. n. demolishes Samaria, carries the people away captives, and 
Scribes, who they were, ii. 643. one of them offers to at- § sends others in their stead, ib. which introduces into Judea 
wetia our Lord, but draws back, iii. 127 and n. a strange medley of religions, 396. whence the Samaritans 
s@eneecuries of the Oldand New Testaniénts proved to ? sprung, ib. sends a message to Hezekiah, king of Judah, 


contain revelations from heaven, i. Introd. and iii. Introd. the ¢ and an expedition against Tyre, where he dies} and is suc- 
unphilosophical language of justified, ii. 40. many of their ¢ ceeded by his son Sennacherib, 406. : 
mysterious doctrines and miraculous facts admitted "y Hea- ; Suamean, his exploits, ii. 57. n. and 86. 


thee nations, and even by apostates. i SHAMMal,- rp his great learning, is made president of 
Sra, or lake of Galilee, account of, iii. 32.n. : the Sanhedrim, ii. 641. 
Sea, brazen, a vessel pea oe to the Jewish oe i: ‘Snaven, valley or king’s dale, deoetthed, ii. 252, 
its use and name, i. 561. $ Suesa’s insurrection, ii. 217. and n. 
SEa, stilling the, an act of Omnipotence, i ili, 127. n. ; Sueza, queen of, visits Solomon, with what views, ii. 265. 
Sea, Red, its situation, i. 502. n. why so called, 503. n. $ her presents, her name, and situation of her country, ib. and 
the Eeraelixés: pass through it Ss ameee i. 528—537. pp ‘n. who she was, and the cause of her visit, 286. 
‘SEBASTE, its situation and name, ii Sons rer ¢ her rising in judgment explained, iii. 125. n. 
- Secrecy of great use in important affairs, i ii. 145. ; SHECHEM, barbarously oe after pardon granted, is 
Sects, Jewish, their origin and tenets, ii. 639. the Saddu- ¢ 369. 
cees, ib. ‘Kantaites and Rabbinists, 641. Pharisees, their rise, $ | SHECHEM, its situation, ii. 268. n. 
why so called, 642. their tenets, ib. Scribes, not properly a ; SHECHINAH, i. 30. and n. and 537. n. ii. 520, n. 
sect, but professors. of the law, 643. Essenes, their tenets, $ Shekel, value of, i. 290. n. 
¢ 
645. and Judasites, 646." 3 whom, ib. of the sanctuary, or staters, 268. n. % 


Serr, Mount, i. 367. n. gai iii, 117. — 

SELEUCIA, its situation, ii. 626. n. coe aii. AMe nee 

_SELEUCUS, Philopater, succeeds his father in the iingeton 4 
; 
$ 


-SuHeEm, ‘his besiege? what, i, 210. re ‘descendants, who, 
243, 
Saemaran, Nehemiah’s aiiaiy to, ii. 549, nt 32 oa ease 
of Syria, ii. 590. sends Heliodorus to seize on the treasures SHEMAIAN, prophet, account of, ii. 269.n. 
in the temple, ib. ‘bari is” neni by bine i in neon = being £3 
his successor, ib. - $ over the flock of Christians, iii. 194. and n. — 
 Self-denial : climate and practicable, i HIABGD i Semaiereg Shew-bread, table of in the tabernacle, described, iii. 115. 
Self:murder, cowardice, ii. 156. | PRI ee gE n. and ii, 256. David’s eating of, and the text in St Mark, 
Self-origination, the wild pretences of it confuted, i, 254. H ii, 25. rconciled, 125. n. and iii. 115. 
-SEMIRAMIS, some account ‘of her and her great yngeesct Shibboleth, the test word. given to the Ephraimites, and 
ments, i. 272. n. © Aa? H thieirs inability to express: it, ii. 70.andn, fags 
SENNACHERIB, dapcontatih fathed Salmanezer in deh ¢ SHILOH, its ‘situation, ii. 92.0 ond ben ied 
kingdom of Assyria, and invades Judea, ii. 406. is bribed by § Suimer, a descendant of Saul, throws stones at ‘David, 
Hezekiah to withdraw his forees, 408. turns his army against $ and loads him with curses, his disgust, whence, ii. 191. and 
Egypt, why, ib. n. sends a haughty message by Rabshakeh ¢ n. David's patience accounted for, ib. ne Be 2h; 
to Hezekiah, 409. defeats the Egyptian army, and renews Suisuak, king of Egypt, who he was, ii. 267. n. invades 
the siege of Jerusalem, ib. his whole army destroyed by an ¢ Judea, takes and plunders Jerusalem, 272) and neeein: 6 2 
angel of the Lord, 410, retreating to Nineveh, he is mur- — putting them off an ancient token ae i. 


$ 
$ 
$ 
644, form of their admission, re eae iii, oe and ii, H Shekel, half, paid yearly into the treasury, it. 25. ns . by 
3 
$ 
$ 
Shepherd, the office of one, a lively emblem of Christ's 
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dered by two of his sons, why, ib. — , 442 we 
SEPHARVAIM, city of, its situation, ii, 397. n. its neta Shoes, those of the Israelites not — old, and thet 

tants thought to be Medes, ib. rect not swelling, explained, 1f69Si nacsctm ques 
SepTvaGINT, the name whence derived, ii, 584. t n, SHUNEM, its situation, i, J82.m °°) 
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SHUSHAN, its situation, ii. 535. a city highly praised, ib. 
who the first founder of, ib. its wonderful palace, &c, ib. n. 
_ Sicarut, who so called, and why, iii. 443. n. 
Srcuem, or Sycuar, its situation, i. 280. n. and iii, 29. n. 
Spon, a particular account of its ancient and present 
state, iii. 138. n, 
Signs, prophetical, ii. 331. and 359. n. 


Sron, its beauty, ii. 24.9. n. fort of, 190. n 

Sisera, general of Jabin’s forces, is conquered and put to 
death, ii 58, 59, 60. 

Smerpis, the Magian, succeeds Cambyses on the Persian 
throne, ii. 528. manner of his usurpation, ib. n. whether the 
Artaxerxes of Ezra, 529 n. at the instance of the Samari- 
tans he stops the building of the temple, 530, is slain by 
seven Persian noblemen, ib. n and succeeded by Darius by 
an artful stratagem, ib. and 681. n. 

_ So, or Sapacon, who, ii. 395, n. 

Sopock, founder of the sect of the Sadducees, ii. 639. 
when he lived, 640. was disciple of Socho, from whose te- 
nets he drew false conclusions, ib. by which means his fol- 
lowers became impious and destestable, ib. 

Sopom destroyed, i. 288—-9, 

Solar System, account of, i. 20. seek 

Soldier, so called from soldarii, who they were, ii. 151. n. 

Sotomon, his birth and parentage, ii. 185. his name, n. 
ib, another name given him by Nathan the prophet, mean- 
ing of it, ib. is never called in Scripture by the latter name, 
why, ib. when born, ib. by his father’s command is anointed by 
Zadok and Nathan, and proclaimed king of Israel, 223 pro- 
mises his rival brother Adonijah to spare his life upon his be- 
having peaceably, ib. is anointed publicly a second time with 
greater splendour than at first, 224. succeeds to his father’s 
throne, 226. orders Adonijah to be killed, banishes Abiathar, 
forbids the exercise of his function, confines him to his 
house, gives his office to Zadock, ib. orders Joab, who had 
fled for refuge, to be slain at the altar, ib. confines Shimei, 
though a prisoner at large, to Jerusalem, ib. soon after puts 
him to death for breaking his bounds, 227. marries the 


Signs, the intent of such as God gives to man, ii, 427. 
when posterior to the event are, in some respects, a more 
convincing proof than when they precede it, ib. that to 
Ahaz explained, iii. 49. n. demanded by the Pharisees, 
139. geal 
Sizas, the companion of St Paul, his character and em- 
ployment, iii. 416. who he was, ib. n. accompanies Paul 
through several! countries, ib. they are seized at Philippi, 
why, 420. Silas is scourged and cast into prison, ib. the jail- 
or and family there converted, ib. a discharge is offered but 
‘refused, ib, at last however an honourable dismission is gi- 
ven, ib, mai 
__Six0aM, fountain, described, ii. 251. 

Simeon takes Christ in his arms in the temple, who he 
was, ili. 11. and n. ib. 
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Simeon and Levi, their barbarous murder of the She- ; 
chemites, i. 370. : bt 
Simeon is made an hostage for Joseph’s brethren, i. 403. i 
the tribe of conquer the country allotted to them, ii. 52. j 
Sinton the Just, is made high priest, completes the ca- 5 
non of the Old Testament, ii. 583. commended in Ecclesias- H 
ticus, ib. n. zi ae 
_ Simon the Maccabee, succeeds his brother Jonathan in ; 
the command of the Jewish forces, ii. 625. is independent 
‘sovereign of the land, and surveys it, 626. besieges and ; daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, who perverts him in 
takes all the places that held out against him, ib. why he : some respects, ib. God promises in a.vision to grant what- 
does not besiege Jerusalem, ib. is invaded by Antiochus Si- 3 ever he should request, ib. his prayer for wisdom in govern- 
detes, 627. routs his army at the first onset ; he and his two 3 ing effectually answered, 227. and 228. his wisdom in de. 
sons, Judas and Mattathias, are perfidiously murdered by H ciding the case of two mothers contending for a child, ib. 
Ptolemy his son-in-law, ib. his character as drawn in the $ his large dominions, 229. number of horses and chariots, 
first book of Maccabees, ib. n. ~ : H wonderful learning, his proverbs, poems, and books of na- 
_ Simon the Pharisee, his answer to Our Saviour in the 3 tural philosophy, &c. 229. his letter to Hiram, king of Tyre, 
patable of the debtor, iii. 122—3. and n. for materials and workmen to build the temple, 230, and 
_ Simon, who carried our Lord’s cross, who he might be, 3 Hiram’s favourable answer, 231. begins and finishes the 
iii. 286. whether Jew or Pagan, ib. n. what called by St $ temple in seven years and a half, 231. why he did not be- 
Mark, ib. rar ae boi ee i H gin sooner, ib. n. justified in killing his brother Adonijah, 
Simon the Canaanite, &c. iii. 118. n. j > _ $ and marrying an Egyptian queen, 245—6, and in degrading 
Smon Maevs, is in high repute at Samaria for his magi- ¢ Abiathar, 246, and n. the different account of his horses, &c. in 
cal arts, iii. 400. and n. becomes a pretended convert to St ? Kings and Chronicles reconciled, 247. how he might offer a 
Philip, ib. why, 401. desires to be baptized, ib. offers money $ thousand sacrifices, ib. how his divine vision might probably 
to St Peter, but is treated with disdain, and cursed by him, $ be, 248. his building the temple a laudable act, ib. his de- 
ib. dreads ee effects _ that awn 8 yeti — account — of it, ee Feritvie rine 3 APR ag pu 3 — = 
.of him and his principles, 459. and n. celebrated as a magi- ¢ n. his vision the night following, 262. his public an 
wee oe, pb. er deci impostures, is defeated by St ; splendid buildings, 263. offers Hindi twenty cities in the 
Peter, and how, ib. falls in attempting to fly, and dies in land of Galilee, ib. his vast revenues, 264. and magnificent 
uence, ib. the whole transaction between him and St ¢ way of living, is visited by the queen of Sheba, 265. his 
yale why, 460. n. A foreign wines 603 him into idolatry, 266. n. is reproved bya 
‘Simon ZeLores, preaches in divers countries, and comes i prophet from God, ib. who raises up enemies to disturb the 
Ae eet catinemr 40h, the he wall audi 4 clued eryatarkciwhy MOLSprsh mseyeaienehe, koe Sh 
ea Mile dene ia eae vail : : : H perverted by shen radiata he ta dbadlly lnddedioe not, 
Sin defined, i. 85. $ 287. his annual income, what, 292. how he improved what 
_ Sin Original. See Original Sin, “ote H his father left him, 292—-3, See Dissert. ii. 290. 
Sin of offering strange fire, i, 554 ; Sotomon’s porch, why so called, iii, 195.n. 
Sin-offering, how performed, iii, 23. n. 


SoLomona and her seven sons, their magnanimity tndet 
Sinar and Hones described, i. 519. n. the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, ii, 593. 


Vou. Lil. 4D 


IND 


Son oF MAN, why Ezekiel and our Saviour only called by 
this name, iii. 24. n. 

Sons of God mentioned in Genesis, ii. 4. not evil angels, 
1,131. and n. 

Sons of the prophets, who, ii. 313. n. 

Spies sent to survey the promised land, their false report, 
two only faithful witnesses, i. 542. all the others cut off by 
a sudden death, 543. two spies sent by Joshua to take a 
view of the strength of Jericho, li. 2.n. are kindly entertain- 
ed by their hostess Rahab, 3. their agreement with her, ib, 
they return safe to the camp, and make their report, 4. 

Spikenard or Nard, an Indian plant, one of the most va- 
luable essences, often adulterated, description of, iii. 213. n. 

State of innocence, duration of, i. 55. 57, 76. 77. 96. 
102. : 

Sterility considered a great misfortune, ii. 105. n. 

Statutes, commandments, judgements, and testimonies, 
what, ii. 225. n. niet 

STEPHEN is constituted one of the seven deacons, and 
the solemnity of his ordination, ili. 398. preaches boldly, ib. 
works many miracles, makes many converts, ib. disputes 
with the learned men of the Jewish Synagogue, 399. accu- 
sed of blasphemy, and brought before the Sanhedrim, ib. his 
speech, ib. the incensed Jews seize him, and drag him away 
to execution, ib. his vision and prayer for his murderers, ib. 
is buried, and how, and by whom lamented, ib. and.n. his 

_ speech justified, 480. Ly 

Sroics, a sect of philosophers very averse to the Chris- 
tian religion, iii. 421. their principles and practices, how 
they differed from those of the Epicureans, ib. n. . 

Stones, monumental, what written upon them, i. 584. n. 
and ii. 9. n. i leatdiguay 

Stones, precious ones, the most valuable, where to be % 
found, 1.37. ne - ; mle 

Stones, shower of, on the Canaanites, ii. 37-50. 

Strong drink, why given to criminals, iii, 171. n. 

Succession of prophets, necessary in the Old, as that of 

clergy in the New dispensation, ii. 328. . : 
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SuccorH, its situation, ii. 119. 
SuccotH Benotu, an Assyrian idol, of what sort, ii, 396. n. | 
Successors of the apostles, their task, ili. 158. 
-Sufferings of the Israelites, i. 435. 456. 

Sun created, i. 10, 22. 

Sun stands stil! at Joshua’s request, ii. 39.47. at-what time 
of the day, 41. 48. why not mentioned in the epistle to the - 
Hebrews, 43. the whole narrative literal, ib. why heathen au- 
thors say nothing of it, and the reasons why this miracle was 
exhibited, 44. 48. import of the original word translated | 
«« still,” 49. this miracle might be without stopping the rota- 
tion of the earth, 50. : ; 

Supplicants, their attitude, ii, 305, and.n.. 

. Swearing, in what sense imputed to God, i, 601... $ 

-Syvgits, who they were, their number, ii. 696. account of 
their oracles, and. of the verses collected into nine vols. which 
go under their name, ib. n, greatly esteemed by the ancients, 
why, 697. some spurious, others genuine, 698. they could ; 
not all be forgeries, ib. whence the genuine ones proceed, ; 
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ib. rational accuunt of them, 699. n, erat) 
Sycnak, see SICHEM. — a. sath FT 
Syiva, his character and quarrel with Marius, defeats 
both him and his party, ii, 688. his cruelty at Rome, 686. is i 
made espns dictator, ib. n, his epitaph composed by ; 
7 9 a ; 


himself, a minigture of his character, 690, n, 


FI 
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Synagogues, origin of, ii, 570. and n, description of them, 
ib. what service performed in them, 571—4. See Dissert. 

SyracusE, its situation and history, iii. 451. n. 

SYROPHOENICIAN woman. lii.138, 0 

SYRIA, its situation, iii. 405, n. 

Systems of the world, i, 2. n. 


pa 
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Tabernacle, its first erection, i. 537. described, 560—5. 
—572. ila 
Tabernacle of the congregation, what, ii, 260. and n, _ 
Tabernacles, the feast of, in commemoration of what ap- 
pointed, ii, 259, n. and iii. b85. n. is one of the principal 
solemnities of the Jews, ii, 497. n. various ceremonies at, 
ib. the last day of it the greatest, and why, ib. and 498, the 
custom of pouring out water on that day emblematical, iii. 
931. ia a 5 ee ies . 4 : : 
TasitHa raised to life, iii, 405.andn. 
Table of shew bread, what, ii. 256. See shew bread. 
Tasor, a remarkable mountain in Galilee described, ii, 
58, n. and iii,119.n. and 143m... cosa © 
TADMOR, its situation, ii. 263. n. i er 
Tallness of stature, strength and graceful. appearance, re- 
commendations of,rulers ia Eastern countries, i. 264. and. 
ii. 141. - toes Basra : ; 2 taal, ose oe ~ 
Talents, Hebrew, two kinds of them, ii. 291. and their 
See account of Jewish money, 408. and iii: 


* 


value, 408. n. 
182. n. 35s State ‘ vase 
Tamar, rape of, by Amnon, ii, 185. her speech to. him, 
186. n. tells her brother. Absalom what. had happened, ib. 
how her sorrow is expressed, ib. aa 
Tarquin, his tyrannical and wicked reign, ii. 682. n. 
Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, the Tarshish of the Hebrews, 
its situation, trade, &c. iii. 405. n. fis me?” 
Taxation, St Luke’s account of that which was appointed 
at our Lord’s birth explained, iii, 46.47.n. ; 
Trxoan, its situation, and why Joab employed the wo- 
man of to effect a reconciliation between David and Absa- 
lom, ii. 187. and n. her art. and contrivance, ib. “oa 
- Tempe of JerusaLem, the foundation when laid, how 
long in building, ii. 231. why without any noise of axe or 
hammer, ib. n. described, 255. 256. the expediency of such 
buildings, and Solomon’s. piety in erecting this, 248. 249. 
is with the city plundered, and burnt by Nebuchadnezzar’s 
orders, 452—2, the foundation of the new temple'laid by the 
Jews on their restoration, 498. finished, consecrated, and de- 
dicated with great joy and solemnity, 532, that which 
Herod rebuilt described, 668—9.n. . t— 
Temptations of our Lord by the devil, iii. 21. different o- 
pinions concerning them, 52-56. Nips 
Tenancy of lands, ancient. manner of it, ii 
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Tents, teast of, ii, 497. n. 
-TErHILLIM, what, ii, 643, n., 


Terran, father of Abraham, ordered to lear 

i, 246... £ Uk a. Seared iad " CV nteivat alt nae i m 
TERAPHIM, opinions vary concerning them, i, 382. and 

lis Bi eeah ; <a thie, Seals ae, ae 
Testament, New, several remarkable passages of it con 
x 


- 


firmed by the testimony of heathen authors, iii. 69. _ 
THaMan’s stratagem) i897 0 yee 


“il, pan eed € 
TueEBeEzZ, Abimilech slain at, how, ii. ACE , . 
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THEBES, city of, by whom built, i. 267. 
Theocracy, Jewish: Dissert. on it, ii, 158—16!, 
THESSALONICA, its situation, iii. 420. n — 
Tuiev. See pENITENT thief. 

Turone oF Gop, parabolically described, ii. 331. 
THomas, sirnamed Didymus, openly declares his disbelief 

of our Lord’s resurrection, iii. 300. n. but is soon convinced, 
how, ib. and confesses, with a transport of joy, that Jesus is 
the Messiah, ‘ib. prenchics ! in India, and suffers martyrdom 
there, 469. 

Three Taverns, its situation, iii. 452. n. 

TizeERr driven back, ii. 23. 

Trserias, sea of, account of, iii, 32. n. 

TiBERIUS begins his reign well, but afterwards becomes 
a shocking tyrant, iii, 509. murders Agrippa and Germani- 
cus, ib. attempts to have Christ deified, ib. his cruelties, and 
the deplorable state of his subjects, 510. appoints Caligula 
his successor, and dies, ib. 

TIGLATH PILESER, king of Assyria, who, ii. 395. n. march. 
es against Rezin king of Syria with a great army, kills him, 
takes Damascus, and transplants the people to Kir, ii, 295. 

TIGRANEs, king of Armenia, invades Syria, ii. 653. his 
great pride and humiliation, ib.-n. ; 

Timortxy is taken into St Paul’s retinue and circumcised, 
iii. 417. made bishop of Ephesus, 432. receives his first epis- 
tle from St Paul, its contents, 462. n. and the second, its 
contents, 465. in what sense he was — of Sruems, When 
not residing there, 484. 

TicRIs, river, its course, RST. 

‘Tinza, its situation, ii. 393. n. 

-Tithes, _why instituted, i. 361. n. 

‘Trrus is made bishop of Crete, iii. 417. receives an epi- 

stile from St Paul, 462. its contents, ib. n. though not residing 
in Crete, yet he was really its bishop, ib. n. and 463. 
Titus, triumph decreed him for the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, iii. 523. his reign, 524, prejudices against him on his 
accession, ib. soon gains the affections of his subjects, ib. his 
self-control, and reformation of abuses in the state, 525. fol- 
lows his father’s steps, ib. n. calamities that befel the country 
in his reign, ib. his sympathy and care for his people under 
them, ib. dies universally regretted, ib. 

_. Tos, account of that country, ii. 68. n. 
eH opir and ‘Toxzas, their history, ii. 397. observation upon 

the book of, ib. n. 398. the principal contents of it vindica- 
ted, ib, and 419.n. 0 ~ 

~ Tombs i in the mountains, iii, 128. 

Tower of Babel, the reality and description of ity i, 288— 
243. We: 

"Tower of David, its situation and beauty, i ii, 250. n 

Tower of furnaces, why so called, ii, 250.n, 
"FRAcHONITIS, why so called by the Greeks, ill, 128. n. 

situation and limits of, ib. 

Traditions of the Jews held in veneration, why, i iii. 136. n. 
collected by Ezra after the return from Babylon, ib. 

Tragan, his character, i, 325. his reign, excellent aan 
ties and administration, iii. 529. titles conferred on Poy 530. | 

rsecutes the Christians for some time, ib. 

rance of Adam, i. 13. n. 

i aerials of our Blessed Lord, its aésign, iii, 150. 

why three apostles only were adinited as witnesses of it, 

“951. its nature, 152. Moses and Elias personally there, 152, 
453. subject of their discourse, ib. 

_ Transmigration of souls, Jewish belief, i iii, 134, n. 
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Transportation of the ten mined and their return, ii, 428 


Tree of life, why so called, i. 31. n, 
Tree of knowledge, i. $2. n. 
Tremera, an island in the Adriatic Sea, to which Julia, 


life, ili, 507, 

Tribes, two and a-half, account of, ii, 4. n. 

Tribes of Israel, division of Catan among them, ii. 12. 
and 13. n. after the death of Joshua every tribe was for some 
time governed by its own head and elders, 51. they all pro- 
mise conditional allegiance to David, we ten of them ree 
‘volt from his grandson, 269. 

TROAS, its situation, iii. 418. n. 

TROGYLLIUM, account Of, iii. 434, n. 

TRopPHIMUs, account of, iii. 438. n. 


i grand-daughter of Augustus, was banished for her infamous 


$ 
; Troy, its siege, and how it was taken, ii. 213. and 214. n, 
$ 


and when, 215. 

Trumpets employed at the siege of Jericho, what they 
were, ii 25. n. 

TRYPHON sets up Antiochus, the son of Alexander, for 
the kingdom of Syria, i ii. 625. defeats Demetrius, ib. murders 
Jonathan and his two sons, and afterwards Antiochus pri- 
vately, assumes the crown, and declares himseif king of Sy- 
ria in his stead, 626. is vanquished by Antiochus Sidetes, 
’ the brother of Demetrius, and put to death at Apamea, 627. 
_ TuLty, his opinion of the motions of the menses bo- 
dies, i. 26. 

Tycnicus, some account of him, iii. 454. n. 
$ Types, why God made use of them in the Jewish a 
i, 563—4. 
| TYRANNUS, his school, and those for the study of the 
Jewish law, iii. 427. n. 

Tyre, who s — to be its founder, ii. 579. n. is called 
$ 
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the daughter of Zidon, and why, ib. how, and in what time 
taken by Alexander the Great, notwithstanding its strength, 
ib, farther account of its ancient and present condition, 251. 
n and i iii, 138. n. 
steal 
UV , 


VAIL, aes use of it, i. 296. n. 

Vail of the temple that was rent from top to bottom, what, 
iii, 291, n. 

Valley of blessing, where, ii. 310. 

Valley of Jehosaphat, iii. 267. n. and 280, n. 

Vanity, what it bon denotes in eripinnes ili, 263. 
et seq. 

Vises, Abinaterds's queen, who she was, and why divore 
ced, ii. 535. n. 

Version of the Septuagint, a faithful one, i 261. and. a 
Vespasian, his two miraculous cures performed at Alex- 
¢ andria justly suspected, ili, 259. is made emperor by the le- 
$ gions in the East, 519, their choice unanimously confirmed 

by the senate, 520. his good reign, and reformation of a- 
buses, 523. his liberality to men of learning, and. clemency 
to all, 524. the charge of covetousness against pi palliated, 
S ib. his death and character, ib. 
Vine, planted by Noah, Jewish opinion. of, i. 208. n. : 
Vision of the warrior ahi appeared to Joshua ii, 24, of 
the sheet let down to St Peter, ili. 406. 
Unforgiving servant, parable of, iil, 182, 
D Voice of the Lord, meaning of the CEpTeANGM i, 51. m, 
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Volition, or the immediate tonsequence of volition, the 
only force of which we know any thing, ii. 48. 

Vowel-Points, whether added to the Hebrew alphabet by 
Ezra or not, ii. 567. arguments for and against, 568. when, 
and by whom invented, and brought into the text, 569. their 
use, though of human invention, “ib. 

Vows, a religious act to make them, i. 361. ii. 69. n. 101. 

UR, a city of Chaldea, the inhabitants of, worshippers of 
fire, i. 246. 

Unian, why called the Hittite, ii. 181. basely murdered 
by David, and how, 182. account of his heroic exploits and 
unhappy fall, ib. whence Bellerophon’s story, 182. n 

Urim and Thummim, what, ii. 26—28. n, 

Uzzau, struck dead upot the spot for touching the ark, 
ii. 176. justice of the punishments, 204. 

Uzzian succeeds his father Amaziah in the kingdom of 
Judah, ii. 359, at first very successful, 364. invents military 
engines, ib. and n. intrudes into the priestly office, attempt- 
ing to offer incense, ib. struck with a leprusy incurable by 
art, 365. makes his son Jotham viceroy, being obliged him- 
self to live secluded, ib. dies, and is buried at a distance from 
the royal sepulchres as being a leper, ib. succeeded by his 
son Jotham, ib. an account of some other events, particular- 
ly of the prophetical writings during his reign, 365—6. 
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WALES, by whom peopled, i. 259. 

Walking with God, i. 123. 

- War, the art of, vastly improved by Ninus and Semiramis, 
i, 272. 

War of the Benjamites, cause of, ii. 54. 

Warriors, their custom of sleeping with their arms by. 
them, ii. 130. n. 

Washing of hands before meat, a custom among the Jews, 
and strictly enjoined, iii. 136. n. the neglect of it thought 
warthy of death, by whom, ib. and censured in our Saviour, 
ib. Pilate used it to denote his innocence as to our Saviour’s 
death, 285. n. is used likewise for the same purpose by mibek 
nations, ib. n. 

‘Washing of feet, ii. 181. n. 

Water separated from the dry land, i. n. 

Water and Spirit, meaning of, iii. 26. n. 

Weaning feasts described, i. 306. 

Well, Jacob’s, iii. 29.0. | 

Whale, how Jonah might live in the stomach of one, ii. 
378. ct seq. and 386. et seg. 

Whipping, manner of it among the Jews, ii. 631. n. 

Wilderness, why God led the Israelites through it, not the 
nearest way to Canaan, i. 517. the scene of Christ’s tempt» 
ation, account of, iii. 22. n.- 

Wisdor of God‘in the works'of the creation, i. 25, &e. 

Wise-men of the East, observing an uncommion star, set 
out immediately on a journey to Jerusalem, and for what 
purpose, iii, 12. account of them and tie star, 66. and n. on 
their arrival they are examined by Herod, and dismissed to 
Bethlehem, ib. they see the same star again, and joyfully re- 
pair, by its guidance, to the place’ where Jesus was, 13, fall 
prostrate and adore him, ib. present gold, frankincense and 
myrrh, ib. return to their own country, not by the way which 
Herod had ordered, of their presents, n. ib. and n. who they | 
were, iil, 65, whence they came, ib. what the star that con- 
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ducted them was, ib. how they came to understand the sig- 
nal of the star, ib. and 66. and n. -- 

Witch of Endor, whether she raised. a real person, ii. 133. 
arguments for and against; 162, siete eh Oak. 

Wizards banished by Saul, ii. 132. n. 

Woman, why formed from. Adam’ 8 side, i. ‘18. why. no 
mention made of her soul, 19. her pain in parturition, i. 52. n. 

Women that attended our Lord, iii, 123. n. 

World, thoughts on the creation of, i. 19. e¢ seq. when re- 
duced to form, beautiful and good, 14. weekly festival of the 
Sabbath kept, from the beginning, i in eprmmmemorssiyn, of the 
finishing of it, 15.0. indi pee ae 

Worship, Jewish manner of, iii. 2) 8, n. 
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XENOPHON is preferred to Herodotus i in hiccemen 
Cyrus, ii, 678. n ne RA yagT #2 #44 ee eradgri 


XERKES is promis on by. bs Magi to, go to Babylon, 
and destroy all the temples of the idols there, i. 238. n. suc- 
ceeds his father Darius in the Persian monarchy, notwith- 
standing the claim of his elder brother, and why, ii. 533. and 
n, confirms all the grants which his father had made,to the 
Jews, 533. sets out with a vast armament against the Greeks, 
534, but returns shamefully baffled and worsted, ib. and n, 
is murdered by Artabanus, captain of his guard, and suc- 
ceeded by his son Artaxerxes Longimanus, called in Bcrigs 
ture Abasuerus, ib. n. 

XisuTHRUS, who supposed to be, i. 139. and 187. 
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ZACCHEUS, his conversion, and whether he was a fie 
or a Gentile, much debated among the learned, iii. 210. and 
211. n. 

ZacuanriaH, the son of Jehoiada, the high priest, is, by 
the orders of Joash, king of Judah, stoned to death, why, i, 
355. and n. who he was, anda particular account of his mur- 
der, ib. his last words at his death vindicated, 373—4. 

ZAREPUTHA, its situation and present state, ii, 299. wie 
dow of, ib. and n. . 

ZecuaRian, king of Israel, after an interregnum, obitatia 
the crown, and is murdered by Shallum the usurper, ii. 393. 

ZECHARIAH the prophet, who he was, ii. 531. n. the time 
and place of his birth uncertain, ib, n. some account of his 
writings, ib, n. encourages the Jews to go on with the work 
of the Temple, ib. 

Zacuanias, the father of John the Baptist some account 
of him, iii. 2, n. sees an angel, and where, 3. is surprised 
and terrified, ib. a son promised him, ib, he distrusts the 
promise, and is therefore struck deaf and dumb, 4 and ne 

Zeraw, his war with Asa, i ii. 274, ne 

ZeBUL, account of him, ii. 67.. 

Zaraw and Pharez, who, i. 398. 

ZEDEKIAH is constituted king ‘of Judah’ by eb avtiianaw 
zar, ji, 443,. declines conspiring against him with ut. ne gh 
bouring princes, by Jeremiah the prophet’s: advice, 
meaning of the name, 443. not long. after. Uhgiaetidly Ge 
gages with Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, « 450. is” severely 
- punished for his perfidy and rebellion, being closely blocked 
up in Jerusalem, ib. there he is distressed ‘by famine, “451. 
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trying to escape he is taken, and carried by Nebuchadnez- 
zar to Riblah, 452. reproached severely for his conduct, and 
has the grief to see his two sons, and several other princes, 
slain before his face, ib. then his own eyes are put out, he is 
sent to Babylon and imprisoned for life, ib, and 453. 
Zealots, the title affected by whom, iii. 118. n. 
ZEPHANIAH, a short account of the prophet, ii. 438. n. 
ZERUBBABEL, who he was, and what his Babylonish name, 
ii. 496, n. is made governor of Judea by Cyrus, and sent 
thither to settle all affairs in church and state, ib. his speech 
to Tatnai about rebuilding the Temple, 531. n. 
Z1BA, his perfidy to his master Mephibosheth, ii. 217. and 


n. David’s grant to him and his master, the true meaning of 


it, 239, 240. and n.° 

ZiKLAG, its situation ii. 131. n. 

Zimxti, his profligacy and impudence, ii. 581. is slain by 
Phineas, ib. whose conduct is vindicated, 591. 
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$ ZR the usurper, il. 277, 278. 
; ZipH, its situation, ii, 127. 
§  ZiprorAn, the daughter of Jethro, marries Moses, i. 441. 
; circumcises her son with a flint or sharp stone, why, 444. n, 
¢ her conduct and words on that occasion justified, 463. 
¢ Zouar, in Noah’s ark, what, i, 157. n. 
| ZoiLus, the snarling critic, comes to Ptolemy’s court, but 
is hated by that king, for what, ii. 585, n. becomes an eb- 
ject of aversion to all men, and dies miserably, ib. 
ZopuAR, one of Job’s friends, i. 432. n. 
Zoryrvs, his mangling himself to procure victory, ii. 681, 
$ ZoRAH, its situation, ii. 71. 
; ZoroastREs, when he flourished, ii. 678—9. some ac- 
$ count of him and his transactions, which are founded upon 
$ the Jewish religion, his tenets, ib, travels and death, 680, 
; and n, 
; 
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30 3 ib. 
30 33 364 
31 a 365 
32 28 368 n 
33 18, 19 369 n 
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35 4 ib, n 
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37 32 394 
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38 26 397 
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40 19,20 ib. 399 
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46 32 409 n 
47 18 410 
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1 21 ib. 
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IN a Work extending through three closely printed quarto volumes, a few typographical errors 
will be readily forgiven, especially when it is known that the Editor resided at a distance from the 
press. The gentleman who undertook to write the Index to this Work, offered, at the same time, 
to point out to me all such errors as he should observe when turning over the pages for his own pur- 
pose ; but as he has pointed out none, I suppose he observed none. The following table, I trust, 
contains all such errors of any importance as are to be found in those parts of it for which I alone 
am answerable ; and the candid reader will not be surprised, that, relying on the vigilance of ano- 
ther, I paid less attention to the typographical errors that may be found in the History itself, than 
- otherwise I should certainly have done. These errors, however, are probably neither numerous nor 


great. bey Wh 8 


—_ 


VOLUME I. 


INTRODUCTION, p. vii. note, 2 col. 3 line from bottom, for Van Miderts read 
esters Van Milderi’s. 
. = p- ix. line 9. for men read man... 
p. x. note, last line from bottom, for Verum rand Veram. 
- p. xv. line 12. for men read man. 
Pir p- xviii. 5th line from top, for cermonies read ceremonies. 


P. 4 line 8th from top, for sublinary read sublunary. 

- note, col. 2. line 2. for teached read reached. 

— 8. line 14. insert genere after literature. 
== 16. line 4. from top, for tnguitive read inguisitive, - 
pruhhaaertiod ‘78. line $9. for Palagians read Pelagians. — 

<9 ae '76. note, line penult. for anualist read analyst. 
_—= 92. note *, line 1. for word read words. ‘i 
— 93. line 4. for clear read clean. 
- = 97. line 15. for affectation read affection. 

— 99. note, line 3. from the bottom, for poenem iced poenam. par 4 
== 147. line : 5. for corrector read correcter. rs Ba fat 
“1 99, note, line 6. from the bottom, for Phalig read Phaleg. pha 
ee I .onig ton Qadicline B,; from the bottom, for the second read the first book, &c. Mn 3 
— 242. line 33. for Bela, Rama read Bala-Rama. 

— 296; note * line 1. read “ This zs not correct.” 
om 913. line 6. for was read were. 
_—— 466. note * *, line 4, from the ‘iin: for Hiphill nen Highih 
“es 489, line a1. for know read knew. 
| ©4492. note, liné penult. for propiceo read propius. 

== 614. note, line 4. for statuem Bael read statuam Baal. 

— 616. line 16. for iy read suey. : 
a - — 616. Tine 29. for Omen read Oman. 
yt te — 619. line 22. for ¢d circo read idcirco—(one — 


VOLUM E I. 


fel P. 49. line 8. fork the iene dele the words from all which. 
—) 5 49, line 11. from the bottom, for 15 read 1015. 
|) e984, note *, line penult, for historical read historian’s. 
— 327. note * lines 28, and 2y. for miricles read miracles. eit | 
— 390. line 18, insert as after considered. x : 
“496, line 19. for take words read take the words. : ae } 
== 470. note *, line 9. for Iphetus read Iphitus, 
493. note t, line 10, for Medea read Media. 
—_ - 495. chi % ki 9. for Medea read Media. 


Sek 4S >. e 
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PR: 530. lines 17. and 16. fora the-bottom of note *, for Artephrenes and Inte- 
‘phernes read Artaphernes and Intaphernes. 
, — 584. note **, col. 2. line 20. for or read as. 
z = 642. note *, line ult. for Herm. Apost. read Harm. - Apost. . 
'— 678. note, cot 1. line 5. from the bottom, for Khesru read Rane ei 
4< for Turen read Turan. ~ 
3.= for Choresen read Chorasan. 
———— = CO]. 2. line 3. from the top, for Turenians read Turanians. 
for Irenians read Iranians. 
for Lohoresh read ngs © 
— 680. note +, col. 2. line 6. for Zebiism read Zabiism. 
— 681. note continued, line 4, for Sedder read Sadder. 
for Zendviste read Zendavesta, 
meee NOLE 1, line 4, for Pipes read fraud. 


a ES 
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ee 
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Inriongeries, p- x. line 36. for those read these. 
p- xi. line 6. from the bottom, for set read sat. 
AS A, p. xvii. line 24. for author read authors. — 
, 5. 4 pe xx. line 23. for gives read pive. _ 
a "> -p. xxv. line 2. for retundity read rotundiiy. 
p. xxvii. line 12. from the bottom, for would read should, 


P. 13. last note, for Yoldeth read Toldoth. 
— for Cedranus read Cedrenus. 
— last line, for vol. iii. read vel. i i a 
— 85. line 8. “for their read this. 
— 98. line 5.,for whom read which. 
— 103. line 26. for would read should, 
— 104. line 19. for at read of. 
— 365. note §; line ult. for alteras read alteros. 
— 367. note *, line 7. for valuisse read voluisse. 
~ 20. for aliu read alia. 


Ir has been suggested by a learned and candid friend, that the terms in which I have controverted 

-(p. 103 of this volume) Mr Archdeacon Churton’s defence of what has been called the copying hypo-a 

thesis, may be understood in a sense likely to wound his feelings. I hardly think that they will be 

so understood by himself; and I beg leave to assure the public that nothing has been farther from 
“amy intention than to wound the feelings of any respectable character. My unfeigned esteem for the 

Archdeacon of St David’s, to whom I am not unknown, I have declared in some preceding pages of 
« the same dissertation ; but'as I do not expect him to adopt implicitly any opinion of mine, I am 
sure that he does not even wish me to pay such undue deference to his. — 

N. B. Owing to circumstances, which, though to me of some importance and unavoidable, were 
such as could not interest the public, there is an apparent confusion in some of the chronological dates 
at the tops of the different pages of this volume. This confusion, however, the reader will find no __ 
difficulty in removing, if he keep in mind that the letters A. D. or the words Ann. Dom. always re. a 
fer to the commencement of the vulgar era; that our Lord was in reality born four or five years — 
before that epoch ; that as he first visited the temple when twelve years o/ age, that visit must have 
been made in the seventh or eighth year of the vulgar era ; and that as he was baptized, when 
about thirty years of age, his baptism must have taken place in the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh 
year of the,same era. As I have introduced no other chronology than the vulgar and that of Dr_ 
Hales, the reader will therefore be pleased, at page 16, and thenceforward, to read, instead of abe 
words ante vulg. era, or vulg. era, the words according to Dr Hales. 2 as 

"I beg leave likewise to say, that as the different Indexes to this Work were rTiGe compiled by me, 
nor even according to the plan which I recommended, I can lay no claim whatevei to the merit 
which they may aneey: nor be i in any degree made justly anew ecabie, eh hele ir defects 
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